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PREFACE. 


I  AM  extremely  sorry  that  this  Ninth  Edition  has  been  long 
delayed,  to  the  great  inoonvenienoe  of  the  Publishers,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  professional  friends  and  students  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  have  frequently,  and  in  vain,  asked  for  it 
through  their  booksellers.  All  I  can  say  in  explanation  is, 
that  I  never  before  was  so  painfully  conscious  both  of  the 
labour  and  of  the  responsibility  incurred  in  editing  such  a 
book.  It  is  not  Uke  auy  literary  work,  edition  after  edition 
<ji  which,  when  once  complete,  merely  requires  common 
care  in  reprinting.  On  the  contrary,  in  dealing  with  a 
constantly  shifting  and  enlarging  body  of  knowledge,  such  us 
any  branch  of  medicine,  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  or  hypo- 
thesis, or  mode  of  practice,  that  does  not  require  to  be  re- 
peatedly weighed  and  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
modem  researches. 

I  would  that  it  were  possible  to  give  here  even  a  birdVeye 
view  of  the  changes  which  have  come  over  our  profession  in 
its  ideas,  theories,  phrases,  and  rules  of  practice  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  book.  How  unfounded  are  the  notions  of  those 
who  believe  that  medicine  is  a  conservative,  a  bigoted,  or  a 
stationary  profession !  I  will  attempt  to  point  out  a  very  few 
of  them,  although  it  would  take  a  large  volume  to  tell  even  of 
these  fully.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  my  own 
boc^,  and  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  of 
Ute  changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  edition. 

Of  the  First  Part,  which  treate  very  shortly  of  certain 
aervous  afifections  accompanying  local  disease  or  injury,  there 
» little  to  be  said.    The  phenomena  of  "  shock"  appear  now 
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to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  phenomena  called 
"  reflex  paralysis,"  which  are  but  beginning  to  be  definitely 
studied.  In  the  chapter  on  Delirium  IVaumaticum  I  ought  to 
have  laid  more  stress  on  the  value  of  the  most  stimulating 
kinds  of  nourishment,  such  as  are  described  in  Formula  196 
in  the  Appendix.  Of  Tetanus  there  is  little  new  to  be  said, 
except  the  hope  that  persevering  experiments,  like  those  of 
Haughton,  may  in  time  point  out  a  specific. 

In  the  Second  Part,  treating  of  the  Elementary  Processes  of 
Disease  and  Repair,  and  of  that  which  is  often,  though 
wrongly,  considered  the  scientific  basis  of  practical  medicine 
and  surgery,  considerable  changes  have  been  wrought. 

During  the  years  1834-1840  in  which  I  attended  medical 
schools,  the  great  modem  microscopic  researches  into  the 
structure  and  development  and  changes  of  tissues,  whether 
in  the  embryo,  or  in  growth,  or  in  disease,  were  but  begin- 
ning to  be  known  to  professors.  At  that  time  the  pathological 
doctrines  dominant  amongst  the  great  body  of  practitioners 
who  had  taken  their  tone  from  the  teaching  of  an  earlier 
generation,  were  dynamic;  that  is,  they  related  to  actions, 
forces,  dispositions,  and  sympathies,  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  animal  body,  with  very  little  heed  to  qtiantities  or  to  com- 
posiiion.  During  those  years  the  Scottish  school,  represented 
by  Cullen  and  John  Hunter,  still  held  its  pernicious  sway  over 
medical  teaching  and  practice.  Because  the  guesses  of  the 
ancient  humoral  pathology  were  fanciful  (how  could  they  have 
been  otherwise  when  chemistry  was  unknown  ?),  and  because 
the  chemistry  of  his  time  was  too  imperfect  to  show  the  changes 
of  the  blood  in  disease,  Cullen  contemptuously  rejected  all  study 
of  the  composition  of  the  animal  body  as  worthless,  and  set  to 
work  to  speculate  on  its  actions.  Hunter's  system  also  was 
based  on  abstract  ideas  of  action  and  power,  irrespective  of  the 
quantity  or  composition  of  that  which  acted.  Strangely  blind 
to  the  fact  tliat  many  actions  must  go  on  in  the  egg  ere  blood 
and  blood-vessels  are  formed,  physiologists  of  that  day  ignored 
the  inherent  forces  of  the  tissues,  and  ascribed  all  secretion 
and  growth,  and  all  organic  disease,  to  the  "  action  of  the 
blood-vessels ;"  whilst  **  the  absorbents  *'  were  supposed  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch  with  open  mouths  to  devour  all  that  was 
waste  or  superfluous,  and  so  were  considered  to  give  the  body 
its  just  pro^wrtions  in  health,  and  to  cause  wasting  and  ulcera- 
tion in  disease.  Well  do  I  remember  the  apologetic  manner 
in  which,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  I  ventured  to  say  of 
pus,  aot  only  that  it  was  formed  "  by  a  real  process  of  secre- 
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tion,  being  elaborated  in  the  capillaries,  and  exuded  from 
them  "  (for  all  secretions  were  then  supposed  to  be  formed  in 
and  by  the  capillaries,  and  to  issue  somehow  from  invisible 
exbaliuit  orifices),  but  likewise  that  it  might  be  formed  in 
tissues  and  exudations  outside  the  blood-vessels.  I  use  the 
word  apologetic  purposely,  because  an  eminent  teacher  of 
surgery  with  whom  I  was  then  fEimiliar  reproached  me  almost 
as  if  it  were  a  personal  offence  to  suppose  that  any  "actions" 
OHild  be  done  except  by  the  capillaries,  just  as  he  considered 
me  also  a  blind  heretic  for  doubting  the  doctrine  of  John 
Hunter,  that  ulcers  were  eaten  out  by  the  "  mouths  of  the 
abeorbents." 

At  that  day  the  microscopical  observers  of  most  authorit>' 
described  what  they  believed  to  be  the  conversion  of  blood 
gbbales  into  pus  globules  within  the  capillaries.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  saw  them  enlarging  in  size  and  losing  their 
colour,  and  afterwards  exuding  as  pus  from  the  surface  of 
a  jore.  At  that  day,  too,  the  student  would  have  been  asked 
"  How  do  cartilages  ulcerate  ?"  and  he  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  answer,  "  By  the  agency  of  the  absorbents." 
And  if  asked  presently,  *'  How  can  we  prove  the  existence 
of  absorbents  (lymphatics)  in  cartilage?"  he  would  have 
been  expected  to  reply,  **  iSccause  they  are  liable  to  ulcem- 
tion." 

Does  the  student  smile  at  this  as  a  proof  of  the  blindness 
of  our  fathers  ?  He  may  smile ;  but  he  had  better  Icani 
humbly  that  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  vices  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  from  which  neither  ours  nor  any  age  can 
be  free.  Vice  the  first  is  false  observation— observation  made 
with  imperfect  instruments,  or  distorted  by  preconceived  ideas 
in  the  observer  s  mind.  Vice  the  second  is  that  kind  of  argu- 
mentation, in  which  what  ought  to  he  proved  is  taken  for 
granted.  This  is  the  same  now  as  ever,  and  is  only  to  be 
counteracted  by  a  wholesome  scepticism,  which  shall  be  per- 
petually probing  and  testing  those  doctrines  and  practices 
which  are  most  firmly  held  and  implicitly  acted  on. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  pathology  of  that  day  illustrates 
a  third  vice  of  the  human  mhid,  which  the  student  must  bt? 
•A  his  guard  against  now  as  ever.  It  is  that  of  putting  a 
mitral  colour  on  material  facts,  of  allowing  the  "  subjective  " 
to  intrude  upon  the  '•  objective,"  and  supposing  the  figures  of 
uQT  imagination  to  exist  in  reality.  For  example.  The 
earliest  microscopic  observers,  who  set  to  work  to  explore  the 
pheDomena  of   inflammation  in    the   tnmsparcnt    parts  ot 
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animals,  naturally  enough  set  themselves  to  see  what  was  then 
considered  the  very  arcanumj  the  ne  plus  vltra  of  vital  action, 
namely,  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels.  Expecting  to  find 
these  in  a  state  of  "  increased  action,"  and  expecting  that  the 
increased  action  of  a  blood-vt:s8el  should  be  an  increased  current 
of  blood,  they  were  surprised  to  see  in  the  focus  of  an  inflamed 
part,  vessels  distended,  and  blood  motionless.  They  might 
nave  accepted  this  fact  nmpliciter.  They  might  have  said, 
Here  are  blood-vessels  distended,  possibly  as  a  consequence 
or  accompaniment  of  some  coexisting  condition ;  just  as  a 
"  block  "  of  carriages  in  the  street  may  arise  fix)m  "too  languid 
a  circulation,**  as  when  some  carriage  can't  go  fast  enough ; — 
or  from  error  lociy  as  when  a  man  insists  on  breaking  the  line ; 
— or  from  "constriction,'*  as  when  "a  street  is  iip;*^— or  from 
"  increased  attraction  "  of  certain  houses  for  carriages,  as  when 
a  ball  is  given  \—ot  from  universal  "  plethora,"  as  at  a  Lord 
Mayor's  show.  A  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  an 
inflamed  part  is  no  more  a  warrant  for  an  absolute  hypothesis 
as  to  its  cause  than  a  stoppage  in  the  streets ;  yet  our  pre- 
decessors, the  first  microscopic  pathologists,  greedily  seized 
this  fact  as  a  foundation  for  a  theory  that  inflammation  was  a 
"debility"  of  the  capillaries — a  "debility,"  they  thought, 
that  must  be  counteracted  by  "  stimulation ;"  for  "  debility," 
a  term  expressing  a  conception  of  the  human  mind,  and 
"  stimulation,"  a  mere  metaphor,  were  taken  as  the  names 
of  absolute  existences  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

To  the  error  of  assuming  our  mental  conceptions  to  exist 
in  external  objects  was  superadded  a  fourth  error,  that  of 
searching  for  "  final  causes."  Any  one  who  conceived  any 
use  to  arise  from  any  change  in  the  animal  economy,  believed 
himself  to  have  entered  into  the  very  counsels  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  detect  His  purfjoses.  The  "  sjrmptomatic  fever  "  which 
accompanies  (and,  as  the  ancients  knew,  precedes)  many  local 
inflammations  was  conceived  to  be  a  beneficent  consequence. 
A  fantastic  goddess  was  set  up  called  "Nature."  She  was 
supposed  to  live  in  and  rule  the  animal  body,  to  feel  all  its 
injuries  and  resent  them.  If  a  man  shivered  at  tlie  beginning 
of  an  illness,  "Nature"  felt  an  injury,  and  withdrew  her 
forces  from  the  extremities  into  the  citadel  of  life.  If  he 
became  feverish,  if  the  whole  heart  and  arteries  throbbed  tumul- 
tuously,  it  was  Nature's  mode  of  resisting  an  enemy ;  for  it 
was  really  supposed  that  a  "  local  debility  "  of  the  capillaries 
might  excite  the  whole  blood-vessels  to  liuious  "  action "  in 
order  to  overcome  the  obstruction  ;  just  as  if  a  man  should 
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bam  dawn  his  house  because  one  of  his  attic  chimneys  smoked. 
Unlnckily  for  ihe  "  final  cause,"  the  preternatural  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  instead  of  removing  the  difficulty  it  was 
supposed  to  be  intended  to  remove,  did  but  superadd  a  worse 
evil,  and  had  to  be  repressed,  in  its  turn,  by  antiphlogistics. 

To  these  four  cardinal  errors,  viz.  imperfect  obMrvation^ 
wion^  argumentation,  abuse  of  the  subjective,  in  die  aseribing 
amonl  purpose  or  ''intention,'' or  "disposition"  to  matter,  and 
belief  in  final  causes,  we  add  a  fifth,  which  was  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  our  fathers.  It  is  Bationalis- 
tidsm — the  error  of  neglecting  common-sense  humble  observa- 
tioQ,  and  of  tarusting  to  a^priori  areument,  in  matters  to  which 
that  line  of  amunent  is  quite  inapplicable.  It  differs  from  what 
i»  "  rational,  as  a  ghost  differs  from  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  a 
mere  semblsAce  of  reasoning,  grotesquely  applied  to  a  subject 
that  does  not  admit  of  it.  It  is  the  same  now,  and  ever  will 
be,  so  long  as  we  fondly  believe  that  our  pathological  principles 
are  established  like  mathematical  truths,  and  that  we  are  safe 
in  dedncing  rules  of  practice  from  them,  even  though  experience 
may  go  against  us.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
that  abuse  of  blood-letting,  which,  if  I  read  our  professional 
history  aright,  prevailed,  not  with  the  ancients,  not  with 
the  Sydenhams,  not  with  the  great  English  physicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  in  the  days  from  about  1790  to  1840, 
daring  which  our  fathers  fondly  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  acted  upon  the  "  scientific  principles  "  laid  down  by  the 
immortal  John  Hunter. 

The  hypothesis  being  that  inflammation  was  an ''  action  "  of 
the  veaaeU  (for  they  that  believed  in  "debility"  of  the  in- 
flamed capillaries  believed  in  "  action  "  of  the  larger  vessels), 
ind  the  further  hypothesis  being  accepted,  that  the  action  of 
t'ae  vessels  was  kept  up  by  distension  from  within,  it  stood 
to  rwuton  that  the  way  to  diminish  action  was  to  empty  the 
blood-vessels.  Alas!  that  so  many  things  which  stand  to 
reason  (such  as  it  is)  should  not  stand  to  fact.  But  as  it  was 
a  logical  deduction  from  established  "  principles,"  that  bleeding 
must  diminish  action,  so  practitioners  went  on  bleeding  in  in- 
liimmation,  consoling  themselves  for  the  deaths  of  their 
patients  by  the  reflection  that  ""they  had  done  their  duty. 
That  blood-letting  in  certain  cases  of  the  early  stage  of  in- 
flammation is  of  enormous  service  is  an  ancient  and  indispu- 
table fact.  There  are  many  theories  on  which  its  good  effects 
can  be  explainetl,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Dr.  Markham,  that  it  is  beneficial  chiefly  in  inflammations 
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which  affect  the  act  of  respiration,  and  acts  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  blood  that  need  circulate  in  the  lungs.  But 
there  is  a  fact  I  mention  in  these  pages,  which  has  been 
little  noticed,  and  which  may  account  for  the  perseverance 
with  which  blood  was  drawn  in  maladies  where  blood  should 
rather  have  been  injected — this  is,  the  delicious  sense  of  lan- 
guor and  ease  which  follows  the  abstraction  of  blood,  as  it 
does  the  Turkish  bath.  This  delusive  benefit  was  probably 
the  real  excuse  for  a  custom  which  was  kept  up  in  compliance 
with  the  so-called  "  scientific  principles  "  of  that  day,  although 
if  practitioners  had  calmly  looked  at  results,  they  would  have 
doubted  their  principles.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  "  Butter  on  Irritative  Fever,"  will  see  the  depleting 
practice  of  1824  in  its  climax.  He  will  see  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  which  ascribes  the  discontinuance  of  bleeding  wholly  to 
**  change  of  type "  of  disease.  For  patients  were  then  bled 
repeatedly  for  a  disease  of  a  low,  gangrenous  type,  in  which 
we  now,  like  the  great  practitioners  of  an  eai'lier  generation, 
should  give  bark  and  wine.  Bleeding  was  then  done  to 
excess  because  our  fathers  had  let  themselves .  be  led  cajn 
tive  by  the  plausible  "  scientific  principles  "  of  Cullen  and 
Hunter ;  and  bleeding  is  not  carried  to  excess  now,  because 
homely  observation  has  shown  those  principles  to  be  but  par- 
tially true. 

Whilst  I  thus  unsparingly  exhibit  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
errors  of  our  fathers,  I  do  so  because  they  are  in  essence  our 
own  too.  The  vices  of  the  human  mind  remain,  though  their 
manifestations  may  vary.  The  worst  error  of  all  is  that  of 
imagining  that  our  predecessors  were  all  wrong,  and  ourselves 
all  right.  If  my  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to 
what  I  say  at  p.  36,  he  will  see  grounds  for  humility.  New 
medical  theories  ought  to  include  the  old,  and  not  to  uijset 
them.  Our  fathers'  theories  (say  that  of  "  action  of  vessels  ") 
were  partial  glimpses — or  glimpses  at  one  as{>ect  of  an  enor- 
mous subject.  Ours  are  glimpses  at  another,  perhai>s  a  more 
advanced  prospect.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  their 
theories  did  not  include  so  many  phenomena  as  ours,  that 
they  were  wholly  wrong  or  useless,  or  that  their  practice 
was  all  bad.  1  have  ventured  to  denounce  Hunter's  theories, 
but  I  have  the  profoundest  veneration  for  him  as  an  observer 
and  a  practitioner.  In  fact,  I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  tlie 
Art  op  Healing  as  practised  by  men  of  sense  and  sagacity 
in  all  ages  ; — men  strong  enough  to  act  on  their  own  instincts 
of  what  was  right,  spite  of  the  theories  of  the  day,  which,  like 
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oobwebe,  bind  the  weaker  men  only.  And  we  may  rely  on  it, 
that  there  will  be  as  little  finality  and  stability  in  our  views 
as  in  those  of  any  of  our  predecessors.  The  great  thing  to 
be  desired  is,  that  each  generation  should  reverentially  con- 
sidcr  and  adopt  such  of  its  predecessor's  labours  as  stand 
the  test  of  experience  instead  of  sweeping  them  contemptu- 
ously away  and  endeavouring  to  substitute  an  opposite  and 
antagonistic  universal  theory.  We  need  not  be  mere  cellular 
pathologists,  any  more  than  mere  vasculomotor  pathologists, 
or  humoralists.  Each  of  these  doctrines  has  some  foundation, 
but  to  apply  any  one  of  them  universally,  would  be  to  bring 
back  the  darkest  ages  of  physic. 

But  to  return.  To  the  mere  idea  of  action,  as  taught  by 
Hunter,  there  succeeded  a  revival  of  the  ancient  humoral  prin- 
ciples, to  diflfuse  which  the  learned  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary, 
and  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever,  largely  contri- 
buted. During  twenty  years,  1842-1862,  this  humoral  pa- 
thol(^y  reigned.  Action  was  shown  to  be  largely  dependent 
GQ  the  composition  and  quantity  of  the  acting  matter.  ITiis 
humoral  pathology  was  accepted  by  all  the  great  teachers,  and 
shed  a  wholesome  light  over  practice.  Whoever  used  means  to 
purify,  to  enrich,  or  to  improve  the  blood,  acted  on  principles 
acknowledged  in  the  earliest  days  of  physic,  and  destined  to  last 
as  long  as  humanity  itself,  because  founded  on  the  exi)erience 
of  e very-day  life.  The  modem  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
the  knowledge  of  life  in  the  tissues,  as  distinct  from  vascular 
action,  was  first  made  popular  by  a  modest  Rejwrt  of  Mr.  Paget's 
in  1842.  That  Report  indicates,  in  my  mind,  the  beginning 
of  modem  medicine.  What  a  gap  separates  it  from  J.  F. 
Palmer's  admirable  edition  of  Hunter,  published  in  1835  ! 
Goodsir's  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations,  Kedfem 
on  Ulceration  of  Cartilage,  Hughes  Bennett  on  Inflammation, 
Toynbee  on  Non- Vascular  Tissues,  and  Lionel  Beale's  Re- 
searches on  Nutrition,  and  on  the  **  germinal "  and  *'  formed  " 
elements  of  the  Tissues  are  all,  as  it  were,  steps  to  a  kind 
of  knowledge  sure  to  bear  good  fmit.  If  there  were  a  fault,  in 
modem  humoralism,  it  was  that  perhaps  too  much  was  still 
assigned  to  the  blood  in  the  genesis  of  disease,  and  too  little  to 
the  tissues.  Exudations  were  supposed  to  be  pre-existing  in 
the  blood,  and  to  be  poured  out  into  the  tissues,  and  there  to 
^Derate  within  themselves  the  elements  of  new  cell-growth. 
The  more  modem  **  cellular  pathology  "  would  show,  on  the 
contrary,  that  "exudations"  are  the  work  of  the  existing  cell 
dements   of  the  tWBSues,  /ed  perhaps  by  impure  blood,  or 
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irritate  by  some  oilier  cause  of  disease.  My  readers  will 
find  a  short  account  of  this  doctrine,  as  also  a  glance  at  that 
other  doctrine,  which  is  slowly  acquiring  consistency,  of  the 
influence  of  the  nerves  in  directing  or  diverting  currents  of 
blood  from  any  given  organ. 

Few  parts  of  the  "  principles  of  medicine  "  show  greater  ad- 
vance than  the  doctrine  of  Tumours.  Before  the  microscopic  era 
these  were  a  hopeless  puzzle.  And  even  when  they  were  first 
explored  with  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  very  inadequate  ideas 
prevailed  of  the  nature  of  the  cancerous  group,  because  these 
were  studied  too  much  by  themselves,  and  the  elements 
found  in  them  were  assumed  to  be  peculiar  to  cancers  and 
distinctive  of  them,  without  sufficient  study  of  their  relations 
to  the  cell  elements  found  in  other  tissues,  healthy  or  diseased. 
At  present,  whilst  I  still  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  anatomical  elements  of  tumours,  as  revealed 
by  the  microscope,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  the 
cancers  form  but  one  jmrt  of  a  series,  of  which  common  in- 
flammatory exudation  or  cell-growth,  chronic  inflammation, 
thickening  and  induration  (the  ancient  scirrhus),  cachectic  or  ca- 
coplastic  inflammation,  as  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  scrofulous 
exudation,  the  fibro-cellular,  fibro-plastic,  fibro-nucleated,  and 
fibroid  tumours,  together  with  the  "exudations  "  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  syphilis,  and  elephantiasis,  are  all  closely-related  members. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no  tumour  whatever  which 
may  not  have  ten  at  least  of  the  fifteen  signs  of  **  malignancy." 
A  real  advance  will  be  made  when  the  childish  words 
**  malignant "  and  "  recurrent "  shall  be  banished,  and  when 
all  tumours  of  the  kinds  I  have  just  enumerated  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  individual  members  of  one  group.  Then  we 
shall  take  up  again  the  classification  which  was  found  in  all 
surgical  books,  from  the  time  of  Galen,  that  greatest  of  phy- 
sicians, to  that  of  Hunter.  All  tumours,  exudations,  or  cell- 
growths  will  be  treated  as  members  of  one  family  ;  and  in- 
flammation (that  is,  the  calor,  rubor,  tumor,  jind  ddor) 
wall  Ix}  shown  to  be  accidental  characters  of  one  kind  of 
tumour. 

Scrofula  has  its  place  in  the  group  of  maladies  with  cell- 
growth  or  exudation ;  and  here  1  believe  I  have  done  some 
service  to  the  student  by  my  cx{X)sition  of  the  question. 
What  is  tubercle  ?  I  have  sho\vn  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  yellow  tubercle  is  merely  an  effete  and  decayed 
residue  of  some  pre-existing  exudation.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  any  attempt  to  deduce  a  system  of  therapeutics  from  a 
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oonsideratioQ  of  the  chemical  characters  of  yellow  tubercle  is 
a  preposterous  piece  of  rational istidsm. 

In  the  Third  Part,  which  treats  of  the  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  injuries  and  causes  of  disease,  may  be  recognized 
with  pleasure  the  fruits  of  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
Fital  properties  of  the  tissues.  More  confidence  is  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  tissues  to  recover  if  placed  under  the  right 
conditions,  llie  sui^geon  interferes  less,  lliis  is  evident  in 
the  Chapter  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  where  the  experience  of 
the  American  war  is  quoted,  and  shows  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  from  gun-shot  fractures,  with  proper  food 
and  appliances,  than  was  possible  amongst  the  half-starved 
English  soldiers  in  the  Crimea.  But  in  this  Part  it  is  the 
chapter  on  Syphilis  which  shows  most  alteration.  I  took 
particular  pains  in  writing  it.  Making  my  mind,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  tabula  rasa,  and  endeavouring  to  forget  all  the 
doctrines  which  have  succeeded  one  another  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  read 
Fracastorius,  and  Ambroise  Par^,  and  Astruc,  not  omitting  the 
chain  of  authors  given  by  him,  as  well  as  the  abstracts  of  old 
writers  in  Daniel  Turner's  Aphrodisiacus ;  then  I  carefully 
studied  Benjamin  Bell  and  John  Hunter,  Astley  Cooper  and 
Abemethy,  Kicord  and  Acton,  Diday,  Hutchinson,  Wilks, 
Henry  Lee,  Bumstead,  and  Marston,  side  by  side  with 
the  cases  presented  to  me  in  ordinary  life.  The  result,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  I  hope  will  give  my  readers  a  clear  and 
useful,  as  it  is  a  thoroughly  well-laboured  and  impartial 
acocmnt  of  the  various  questions  afloat  concerning  this  great 
pest  of  incontinence.  Here  is,  I  believe,  a  great  and  substan- 
tial proji^ress  in  Surgery. 

The  Fourth  Part,  which  treats  of  injuries  and  diseases  ol 
the  various  tissues,  organs,  and  regions,  has  been  very  much 
abided  to.  New  and  simplified  Fracture  Apparatus  is  described. 
If  British  surgery  thought  it  had  attained  finality  anywhere, 
it  was  in  the  ligature  for  wounded  arteries.  Professor  Simpson 
has  given  a  lesson  on  this  point,  not  unmixed  with  rebuke.  The 
revival  of  the  pre-Hunteriau  operation  for  aneurism,  and  the 
increasing  application  of  that  treatment  of  aneurism,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  by  pressure,  which  we  owe  to  Belli  ugham, 
Carte,  Tufnell,  and  other  members  of  the  Dublin  School,  are 
shortly  alluded  to.  Acupressure,  the  wire  compress,  flexion 
for  aneurism,  and  the  cure  of  aortic  aneurism  by  pressure, 
(ppi  333,  770,)  are  marks  of  solid  progress.  New  and  safer 
methods  of  tying  varicose  veins  are  detailed.    The  chapter  on 
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the  iSye  has  been  revised  by  my  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  B. 
Taylor,  who  has  added  an  account  of  the  modem  treatment  of 
Glaucoma  by  Iridectomy. 

$io  sign  of  improvement  is  more  striking  than  the  methods 
of  exploring  internal  organs  and  cavities  by  eyesight,  which 
have  been  applied  to  eye,  ear,  uterus,  rectum,  and  larynx 
within  this  generation,  and  by  which  a  precision  of 
diagnosis  as  to  material  conditions  is  substituted  for  the  con* 
oeptions  of  our  predecessors.  Truly,  medicine  is  not  only 
changing,  but  growing ;  and  I  look  with  satisfaction  on  its 
future.  As  civilization  and  wealth  advance,  the  public  will 
give  increased  employment  to  men  of  education  and  general 
professional  acquirements,  who  devote  their  attention  to  the 
exploration  of  the  physical  condition  of  any  important  organ. 
How  many  a  patient  in  the  last  generation  would  have  been 
spared  the  leechiugs,  blisterings,  issues,  salivation,  alteratives, 
&c.  &c.,  if  tlie  real  physical  condition  of  eye  or  larynx  could 
have  been  accurately  demonstrated.  The  chapter  on  the  Ear 
owes  much  to  the  revision  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hinton.  Tooth- 
ache may  seem  a  triviality  to  those  who  have  never  felt  it ; 
but  in  writing  the  account  of  it  at  p.  493,  in  which  I  described, 
as  well  as  I  could,  what  had  been  done  to  myself  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Tomes,  I  wish  I  could  have  adequately  conveyed  to  my 
readers  the  grateful  sense  I  entertain  of  the  benefits  derivable 
from  modem  dentistry  in  scientific  hands.  That  common  and 
dangerous  infirmity.  Hernia,  has  been  more  fully  treated  of, 
especially  as  regards  the  new  and  ingenious  measures  for 
effecting  a  radical  cure,  which  were  introduced  into  England 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  and  have  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Wood. 
The  account  of  ovariotomy,  and  the  statistics  thereof,  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  period.  Here  I  fear  that 
I  must,  amongst  other  vices  of  the  human  mind  incident  to 
professors  of  medicine,  caution  the  student  against  that  mental 
state,  compounded  of  indolence,  narrowness,  and  self-esteem 
which  leads  men  whose  minds  refuse  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions, to  feel  irritated  at  the  innovations  of  more  active  men. 
The  laudatio  temporis  acti  may  be  the  infirmity  of  a  generous 
mind :  the  desire  to  rest  satisfied  with  one's  own  knowledge, 
and  to  repress  all  who  would  go  further,  is  intolerable  mean- 
ness and  selfishness.    We  all  must  go  on  learning  till  we  die. 

The  sections  devoted  to  the  urinary  organs,  and  especially 
to  lithotrity,  have  been  revised  and  enlarged,  though  I  must 
confess  that  the  last-named  subject  is  still  very  meagrely 
treated.    General  principles  are  easily  given,  but  it  is  im(x>s- 
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»nt  into  these  {lages  all  the  working  details  that 
a-  to  Charles  Hawkins  or  Henry  lliompson.  The 
I  the  Surgery  of  the  Female  Generative  Organs 
nfessedly  imperfect,  and  contains  such  points 
elong  to  **  General  Surgery,"  without  making  it 
Dbetetrical.  It  had  heen  my  intention  to  have 
xmiplete  chapter  on  the  examination,  diagnosis, 
aent  of  diseases  of  those  organs;  hut  after 
ig  the  drudgery  of  the  foregoing  650  pages,  I 
vm  the  labour.  Besides,  the  additions  judged 
o  the  other  parts  of  the  book  rendered  it  difficult 
ich  to  this.  The  chapters  on  Chloroform  and  on 
jurgery  have  also  been  revised  and  much  added  to. 
could  even  barely  count  up  the  improvements  in 
7e  parts  of  Surgery  begun  or  |)erfected  in  the  last 
t  years : — such  as  the  merciful  sleep  under  chloro- 
asted  with  the  groans  of  yore :  the  more  finished 
jrating,  which,  though  London  never  wanted  good 
ras  greatly  promoted  by  Liston  and  W.  Fergusson  : 
lode  of  division  by  the  ecraseur  :  lithotrity  and 
,  once  sneered  at,  now  perfected :  the  mechanical 
ked  out  for  the  union  of  cleft  palate  and  of  vaginal 
e  bolder  treatment  of  diseased  joints  by  incision, 
)n  to  fall  back  upon,  instead  of  amputation :  the 
nary  modes  of  dealing  with  stricture :  the  whole 
►f  deformities  worked  into  a  scientific  system  :  and 
causes  of  death  after  operations  better  understood 
i  against. 

ly  years  past  my  practice  lias  been  confined  to 
nd  midwifery.  I  have  therefore  had  the  greatest 
;  edition,  as  of  former  ones,  and  especially  all  parts 
to  pure  or  operative  surgerj',  submitted  to  the 
an  accomplished  hospital  surgeon,  so  as  to  relieve 
n   responsibility,  and   increase  the  confidence  of 

at  kindness  with  which  former  editions  have 
^ed  has  made  me  the  more  anxious  that  this 
fell  behind  its  predecessors ;  yet  I  am  painfully 
»f  its  imperfections — even  of  those  which  arise 
larrow  limits  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  write, 
in  now  be  condensed  within  no  small  space, 
(t  this  work  can  but  pretend  to  be  a  series  of 
,  sufficient  perhaps  for  most  maladies  which  fall 
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to  the  lot  of  the  practitioner,  but  not  for  those  intricate 
sabjects  which  claim  special  treatises  to  themselves. 

1  find  that  the  collection  of  fomiulad  at  the  end  of  the 
work  has  been  received  with  great  favour,  and  I  have  added 
to  them  considerably.  Many  of  them  are  original  prescrip- 
tions by  masters  of  repute,  and  others  are  such  as  I  use  in  my 
own  practice.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  search 
for  specifics  be  oontinu^  with  vigour.  We  want  remedies 
which  shall  do  for  the  exudations  or  cell-«^wths  of  cancer, 
fibro-plastic  tumours,  carbuncle,  and  the  like,  what  mercury, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  salts  of  ammonia  do  unquestionably 
in  some  cases  of  inflammatory,  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  and 
syphilitic  deposits.  Such  remedies  can  never  be  guessed  at, 
or  argued  out  a  priori^  but  can  only  be  attained  empirically ; 
that  is,  by  observation  and  experiment ;  and  I  hope  I  need 
not  repeat  to  ray  readers  that  the  true  "  science  "  of  medicine 
is  based,  not  on  a  priori  argument,  but  on  the  results  of 
practice. 

R.  DRUITT. 
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m  SOME  AFFECMOKS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  WHICH 
MAY  A0C041PAKY  tOCAL  DISEASE  QM  INJURY. 


*      "^  CHAPTEK  L 

r£jQSTBATION|   Om  COI<LAF£E. 

a^tiom  ^t  th«  nenrous  s^jptcin  mnv  be  cuu.^^i  by,  or  may 
folloff ,  av  ooTD plicate,  various  di«ei«ea  and  mjuries. 
B«t  vhcii  wt  spmk  of  AtT^tioiu  of  the  imitoui  ejetem,  we  do  not 
i^f  euif  tiling  immiiteri*l  or  pychical ;  for  erery  pain,  every  dis- 
of  XDOtUift,  «r  of  tho Eight,  <)F[}eiid»,  ivithc>ut  doubt  (ao  far  as  sur* 
b  aDosned),  upon  phyiiical  ooiiditions,  nithough  w^  are  not  at 
It  iM«  to  St  At*  whiit  such  conditions  may  be» 
DcrufiTU^x. — ^We  sball  b^gin  by  dcftcribjo^  the  &tiite  commonly 
ffrostraiism^  or  c^^pse,  or  afcc^  ^o  M<?  Hi^rroiis  system ;  by 
tion  of  the  povir^r>  And  actions  of 
aetere  iivjajy. 

ait,  that  tli     7' ,T  snt  lies  odld, 

\uhK  y.O!l  ini[  gbing  respi- 

,  they  will  1         J      tp  be  ctm- 

ion  ot  tbe  be^ rt'ii  EiotiQlh ;  incUkl- 

by  the  term  tyna>p^  ;  and  2nd.  Of 

to  tlie  tiinilioih  *'i'  ibe  brain  and 

ihe^''  si^tfi  mr'  .^^jrmptoms  are 

itpression  of 

state  of  per- 

.     Sometimeai 

!  I  .sensible,  even 

J      .  i  incoherent,  as 

J  \iii  liiiii  taken  a  nar- 
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2  PROSTRATION,  OR  COLLAPSE. 

ootic  poison.  Nausea  and  vomiting ;  hiccup;  suppression  of  urine  ;  and 
in  childiea,  convulsions,  ai'e  also  very  frequent  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  hLo  extremely  various.  Some- 
times they  pass  off  very  quickly ;  but  they  may  I'emain  even  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  reaction  is  thoroughly  established,  for  the  process  of 
recovery  from  collapse  is  commonly  called  reaction.  A  very  familiar 
illustration  of  collapse  is  affoixied  locally  by  any  severe  blow.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  a  shai-p  blow  on  the  shin,  the  patient  is  unable  to 
move  his  leg  for  some  minutes.  We  do  not  know  what  the  rxact  change 
is,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  blow  produces  some  physical  change 
in  the  nerves  leading  to  the  muscles.  A  blow  ou  the  head  produces 
what  is  commonly  called  concussion  or  stummig ;  in  wMch  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  lost  through  physical  injury,  and  those  of  the 
respiratory  and  cardiac  nen'es  are  also  more  or  less  alfected.  In  like 
manner,  after  a  fi:acture  of  the  leg,  a  patient  may  be  imable  to  make 
water.  Women,  too,  after  operations  about  th  perinscum  or  anus 
are  prone  to  abort  if  pregnant. 

Causes. — Collapse  may  be  caused  by  every  variety  of  injury  to 
which  mind  or  body  is  liable; — gieet  and  sudd*  i  extremes  of  grief,  or 
joy,  or  fear,  or  cold  ; — large  doses  of  any  corrosive  or  sedative  poison, 
such  as  arsenic,  or  tobacco ; — great  loss  of  blood,  and  mechanical  injuries. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  surgeon  should  know  what  injuries  are 
most  likely  to  be  followed  by  fatal  collapse,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
proper  materials  for  giving  his  prognosis.     They  are: — 

Injuries  of  oi-gans  that  are  necessary  to  life,  as  the  stomach  and  brain, 
or  that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  visceral  system  of  nei*ves,  as 
the  testicle  and  eye  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  severe  concussion  of 
these  organs  may  extinguish  life  instantaneously; — extensive  injuries  of 
any  sort,  especially  of  the  skin  and  joint.s ; — lacerated  and  gun-shot 
wounds;  —  extensive  bums;  —  and  injuries  tliat  cause  very  great 
pain.  Severe  pain,  by  itself,  is  capable  of  exhausting  the  \'\U\\  powei-s. 
Lastly.  Injuries  occurring  to  the  very  agetl ;  or  to  pei-sons  that  are 
enfeebled  by  excess  and  intemperance,  or  by  long-standing  bodily  dis- 
ease, or  mental  depression;  injuries,  moreover,  which  produce  a  state 
of  blood  unfavourable  for  repration,  or  which  find  the  blood  in  that 
state.  From  this  it  will  be  learned  that  the  slightest  injury  or  surgical 
operation  may  prove  fatal  to  jKisons  who  labour  under  chronic  organic 
disease,  especially  of  the  kidneys  ;  or  who  have  been  liarassed  by  con- 
tinue<l  anxiety  and  despondency  of  mind  ;  so  that  in  almost  any  case  a 
firm  persuasion  that  recovery  is  impossible  is  almost  sutiicieut  to  render 
it  so. 

Treatment. — Supjwsinc:  a  patient  to  have  just  rcceivf^l  a  severe 
injury,  and  that  independently  of  haemorrhage,  or  of  any  local  injury, 
ho  IS  ni  such  a  state  of  faintness  imd  depres.>ion  as  to  render  his  life  pre- 
Ginous,  the  indication  is,  to  excite  the  hoart  and  brain  to  a  moderate 
and  healthy  reaction.  The  i^emedies  are,  stimulants,  of  which  hot 
brandy  and  water  for  Formula  27)  is  the  best ; — nourishmont,  such  as 
beef-tea ; — and  warmth  by  means  of  blankets,  or  of  heated  bricks,  or 
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bottles  of  hot  water  pat  under  the  uddie  and  between  the  thighs, 
^lien  warmth  and  circulation  are  restored,  the  surgeon  will  hold  his 
hand,  so  that  he  may  not  ran  the  risk  of  setting  up  fever,  or  of  bring- 
ii^  on  haemorrhage  from  any  interna)  organ  that  may  have  been  injured. 
—  Vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  soda  water  with  brandy,  or  by  sucking 
ice;  or  an  opiate  enema  (F.  101),  or  by  a  mustard  poultice  (F.  156} 
to  the  epigastrium. — Hiccup  may  be  relieved  by  sp.  setheris  comp. — 
CkmnUsions,  delirium,  and  coma,  are  to  be  treated  by  ammonia,  stima- 
lants,  and  beef-tea,  with  applicati(xi  of  cold  to  the  head  if  hot  and  throb- 
bing. 

Finally,  the  old  valgar  and  mischievous  habit  of  bleeding  patients 
immediately  after  an  injury,  before  they  have  recovered  from  a  state  of 
faintness  and  depression,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  condemned.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

DELIBIUM  TRAUMATICUM. 


The  writer  has  seen  three  kinds  of  delirium  quickly  follow  injuries,  in- 
dependently of  the  light-headedness  which  may  occur  during  the  feverish 
stage. 

1 1 .)  One  is  of  the  nature  of  delirium  tremens,  and  usually  affects 
persons  of  middle  age  and  intemperate  habits. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  delirium  tretnens.  The  tongue  is  moist 
and  tremulous ;  there  is  a  general  tremor  of  the  muscles ;  the  skin  is 
covered  with  perspiration  ;  the  patient  is  totally  sleepless,  irritable  in 
his  temper,  answei-s  questions  in  a  snappish,  or  peevish,  or  incoherent 
manner ;  is  often  anxious  to  call  himself  peifectly  well ;  and,  as  the 
malady  increases,  he  becomes  restless,  impatient,  and  talkative ;  wishes 
perhaps  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  attempts  to  injure  his  attendants,  and 
soon  becomes  most  furiously  maniacal.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
delirium  is  of  a  milder  cast ;  the  patient  is  haunted  with  extrav^ant 
ideas  and  spectral  illusions ;  or  fancies  himself  busied  in  his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  talks  perpetually  about  them.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  face 
flushed,  breathing  quick,  and  most  signs  of  excitement  without  foi-ce. 

Treatment. — ITie  treatment  is  that  of  delirium  tremens,  and  con- 
sists chietly  of  quietude  and  nourishment,  and,  if  the  patient  be  feeble 
and  an  old  drunkard,  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow  him  to  choose  his 
^vourite  liquor,  and  not  to  stint  him  in  it. 

**  If  in  twelve  houi-s,  or  earlier,  after  an  injury,'*  says  Mr.  Vincent, 
**  the  pulse  doe»«  not  indicate  increased  action,  if  it  becomes  fluttering 
and  unequal,  when  the  surface  does  not  seem  to  evolve  heat ;  when 
the  countenance  is  listless,  and  the  patient  reports  himself  better  than 
it  might  be  expected ;  and  particularly  if  he  is  not  clear  in  his  answer, 

•  See  Traven  on  ConstltuUonal  Irrllation,  and  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  chap  U. 
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then  the  best  of  all  stimuli,  brandf,  shoald  be  thrown  in,  and  if 
there  be  delinom,  opiom.'*  The  opiam  may  be  given  either  in  one  full 
dose  (such  as  gr.  ii. — iii.  of  solid  opium,  or  Tir\,  xl. — ^Ix.  of  Battley's  solu- 
tion), or  in  repeated  small  doses  (such  as  gr.  i- — j^  every  hour  or  two 
hours) ;  the  repeated  small  doses  being,  perhaps,  best,  if  debility  and 
restlessness  are  very  great.  Beef-tea  and  other  nourishment  should  be 
given.  Mental  excitement  is  better  allayed  by  one  or  two  kind  but 
firm  attendants  than  by  straps  and  strait-waistcoats.  The  head  should 
be  frequently  bathed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  bowels  be  opened  by 
mild  aperients.  If  coma  supervenes,  counter-irritation  by  means  of 
sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  scalp,  feet,  or  calves  of  the  1^^  may  be 
tried.* 

(2.)  The  second  form  is  the  ordinary  mania,  of  a  mild  cast.  There 
are  some  persons  of  advanced  life  predisposed  to  insanity  in  whom  the 
pain  and  excitement  of  any  operation  or  injury,  or  even  of  any  painful 
disease,  are  quite  sufficient  to  upset  the  mental  balance. 

(3.)  The  third  kind  is  the  hysterical,  of  which  more  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

TETANUS. 
SECTION   I. — INTRODUCTORY, 


Definition.—  Tetanus  is  a  disease  manifested  by  tonic  or  continuous 
spasm  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

Division. — (1.)  It  is  divided  into  the  idiopathicy  or  that  which 
arises  from  some  disorder  of  the  blood  or  nervous  system  without 
wound,  and  the  traumatic,  or  that  which  is  caused  by  a  wound. 
(2.)  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  (3.)  It  may  be  general  or  partial; 
and  when  pailial  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  necic  and  jaws,  consti- 
tuting trismus,  or  locked  jaw.  (4.)  It  is  called  opisthotonos,  when  the 
body  is  curved  backwai-ds,  as  it  most  commonly  is  ;  emprosthotonoSj 
when  it  is  curved  forward ;  and  pleurosthotonos,  when  it  is  drawn  to 
one  side,  this  being  the  mast  uncommon.  (5.)  The  trismus  ififantwn, 
or  neonatorum^  which  attacks  children  soon  after  birth,  is  usually  made 
a  distinct  species.  (6.)  Tetanus  may  in  its  type  be  intermittentf  when 
it  is  caused  by  marsh  miasmata,  as  it  may  be  occasionally,  like  almost 
every  other  nervous  nflection.  (7.)  Lastly,  thei*e  is  the  hysterical 
tetanus,  in  which  all  the  outward  symptoms  of  tetanus  ai-e  produced, 
as  a  consequence  of  an  hysterical  state  of  the  system. 

SECTION  II. — ACUTE   TETANUS. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  first  complains  of  stiffness  and  pain  of 
the  neck  and  jaws,  as  trom  a  cold  ;  his  voice  is  husky ;  it  is  difficult 

•  Copland's  Diet.  Art.  Delirium ;  Graves's  Clinical  Medicine,  1843,  p.  452 ; 
VJacent,  Observailcms  on  Surgical  Practice,  Lond.  1848,  p.  106. 
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tor  him  to  put  oat  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  has  a  peculiar 
expression,  resembling  a  painful  smile,  because  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  eyes  are  drawn  outwards  bj  incipient  spasm  of  the  facial 
mnsdes.  In  the  next  place,  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  deglu- 
titioD  beeome  fixed  and  rigid  with  spasm,  so  that  the  mouth  is  per- 
manentlj  dosed,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially 
liquids.  To  these  symptoms  succeed  a  fixed  pain  at  tlie  pit  of  the 
stomach  shooting  to  the  back,  and  a  couYulsive  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing indicating  that  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of  the  glottis  are 
affected ;  and  the  spasm  now  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  rendering  them  completely  fixed  and  rigid.  The  abdomen  feels 
remarkably  hard ;  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  and  frequently  diffi- 
cult mictarition  from  spasm  of  the  perineal  muscles ;  the  pupils  are 
contracted ;  and  the  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  because  the  patient  is 
anabk  to  swallow  it.  This  spasm  never  oeases  entirely ;  but  it  occa- 
si(«ally  has  a  lull,  and  then  comes  on  again  in  fits  of  greater  violence. 
Such  fits  are  easily  brought  on  by  any  disturbance,  such  as  an  attempt 
to  swallow,  or  by  any  other  bodily  movement  or  mental  excitement, 
and  most  remarkably  by  slight  causes  affecting  the  surface  of  the  skin ; 
such  as  currents  of  cold  air.  There  are  generally  some  snatches  of  relax- 
ation during  sleep.  Meanwhile  the  intellect  is  undisturbed,  and  the 
poise  may  be  natural,  except  during  a  severe  paroxysm,  which  quickens 
it,  and  causes  perspiration  and  thirst. 

Tekminations. — (1.)  If  the  case  is  about  to  vaad  fatally,  the  pa- 
roxysms become  more  frequent  and  yiolent,  and  the  breathing  more  and 
more  embarrassed  by  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis ;  and  at  last  the  patient  dies,  either  from  exhaustion  or  from 
suffocation ;— either  because  the  nervous  system  is  worn  out  by  the 
violence  of  the  spasm ;  or  because  the  respiration  is  suspended  long 
enough  to  cut  off  the  necessary  supply  of  arterial  blood  from  the  biuin, 
and  so  to  induce  insensibility.  The  most  usual  period  of  death  is  the 
third  or  fourth  day ;  sometimes  it  is  postponed  till  the  eighth  or  tenth, 
but  rarely  later.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  case*  recorded  of  a 
negro  who  injured  his  hand,  and  died  of  tetanus  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and  cases  of  death  within  twenty-four  hours  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. (2.)  When  acute  tetanus  terminates  favourably,  still  the  patient's 
reoorery  may  not  be  complete  for  weeks  or  months ; — partly  because  of 
the  strainings  and  lacerations  which  the  muscles  have  suffered, — partly 
because  of  the  remaining  tendency  to  spasm,  which  very  slowly  yields 
and  is  apt  to  be  tempoiarily  aggravated  by  very  slight  causes,  especially 
cold  and  damp.  But  in  some  rare  instances  the  disease  has  been  re- 
moved aknost  instantaneously  by  the  removal  of  its  exciting  cause. 

PBOON06I8. — ^The  prognosis  in  acute  tetanus  is  extremely  unfavour- 
able, es|iecially  if  traumatic ;  it  is  more  fiivourable  in  the  idiopathic, 
and  the  chronic  generally  gets  well  of  itself.  Death  very  seldom  occurs 
after  the  twelfth  day.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pro- 
gDoaia  ufcaxmrable  if  the  complaint  is  poi-tial ; — if  it  does  not  affect  the 
•  Bees's  ^iqirOoptedhi,  Art.  TetmuB. 
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moscles  of  the  glottis ; — if  it  has  lasted  some  days  without  increasing 
materially  in  severity ; — if  it  is  sensihly  mitigated  by  the  remedies  em- 
ployed ; — if  the  pulse  is  not  much  accelerated ; — ^if  the  patient  sleeps ; 
— and  if  he  has  been  subject  to  it  before  in  an  intermittent  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prospect  will  be  uirfatourable,  if  the  spasm»  con- 
tinually increase  in  severity,  and  especially  if  they  affect  the  muscles  of 
the  glottis. 

E^GNOSIB. — ^Tetanus  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrophobia  by  the 
spasms  being  contmuom,  and  by  the  patient  being  in  general  sensible, 
and  calm  to  the  last ; — whereas  in  hydrophobia,  there  are  fits  of  gene- 
ral convulsions  with  prrfect  intenni88H>ns,  and  the  patient  is  mostly 
delirious.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  its  membranes,  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  pain  in  the  back  and  fever,  and  by  the  para- 
plegia and  ooma  which  supervene  in  most  cases. 

HORBTD  Anatomt. — The  morbid  appearances  that  have  been  found 
in  difierent  oases  are  as  follow:— Increased  vascularity  of  the  mem- 
branes and  substance  of  the  spinal  cordf  with  or  without  effusion  of 
serum ; — more  rarely  the  same  appearances  may  be  found  in  the 
cranium  ; — ^flakes  of  cartilage  and  spicula  of  bone  deposited  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord ; — vascularity  of  the  nerves  leading  from  the 
wounded  part; — of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  and  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia; — and  congestion  of  the  lungs.  But  there  is  not 
one  of  these  morbid  changes  that  is  constantly,  and  except  the  first, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  even  frequently,  found.  The  muscles 
are  extremely  rigid  after  death,  and  ecchymosed  or  mptured  in  many 
parts ; — the  blood  is  mostly  uncoagulated. 

Causes. — ^Tetanus  may  be  caused  by  wounds  and  external  injuries 
of  every  description,  but  especially  by  lacerated  and  punctured  «eounds 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  gun-shot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  thumb,  and  wounds  irritated  by  foreign 
matters,  or  in  which  nerves  are  exposed.  Mr.  Morgan  knew  it  even 
caused  by  a  blow  with  a  schoolmaster's  ferule ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
caused  by  clean  simple  incisions.  The  period  at  which  it  may  come  on 
after  an  injury  is  very  uncei-tain.  Sometimes  it  occurs  very  quickly, 
if  the  patient  is  predisposed  to  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  induced 
by  the  great  pain  and  irritation  of  a  wound  during  its  inflammatory 
state:  but  the  most  common  period  is,  when  the  wound  is  nearly 
healed. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  concun^ent  or  predisposing  cause,  in 
addition  to  an  external  injury,  is  required  to  produce  tetanus.  Of  such 
causes,  the  best  established  are,  1st,  an  irritated  state  of  the  bowels, 
from  retained  faeces  ;♦  and,  2ndly,  expcwure  to  draughts  of  cold  air,  or 

*  For  cases  arising  from  Intestinal  irritation,  vide  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  i.  p.  64C; 
Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  vli.  p.  469;  Ibid.  vol.  vil.  p.  474,  et  soq.;  Abemethy, 
Lectures  on  Surgery,  London,  1836,  p.  23;  'J'ravens  Further  Inquiry  conceminR 
Constitutional  Irritation,  Ix)ndon,  1836,  p.  397 :  Fonmit-r-rescay,  Die.  de  Sc. 
Med.  Paris,  1821,  vol  Iv.  p.  9;  WinceUlai  Tmka  de  Krzowitz,  Curamentarius 
de  Tetano  ritidobonicr,  1777 ;  Pictionnaire  de  Mededne  et  Chimrgle  lYatiques, 
/krfii^  JSJ6,  jirt.  Tetanoa;  fi.  Oooch,  Chlmrglcal  Works,  Lond.  1792.  vol.  il. 
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lo  coW  damp  n\^Yit  9xr  dtaring  Warm  weather,  or  in  a  wai-m  climate ; 

cMteequ«utlY,  telanu*   i»   xnum  itioi-e  prevalent  and  fatal  in  India  and 

oth«r  warm  than  Ui  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
The  same  caiui«s,  cold   and  visceral  irritition,  namely,  which  pre- 

dispow  to  the   traumatic,   mav  of  themselves  pi-oduce  the  idiopathic 

tetanus.  Thus  the  latter  may  be  a  consequence  of  vaiious  visceral  irri- 
tations, especially  of  the  womb.  Whytt  gives  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged 
twenty,  who  t*aught  cold  during  the  menstrual  period,  and  died  of 
tetanus  in  eighteen  hours;  and  the  author  knows  a  case  in  which  fatal 
tmmus  followed  abortion.* 

Tetonus  may  also  be  caused  by  cei-tain  poisons,  especially  the  nux 
vomica. 

Pathology. — ^The  spasms  of  tetanus  affecting  as  they  do  all  the 
rolontary  muscles,  must  evidently  depend  on  some  morbid  condition  of 
that  central  organ,  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  from  which 
all  the  Toluntary  muscles  are  supplied  with  nei-ves.  What  that  con- 
dition is,  is  unknown.  It  is  most  probably  dependent  on  a  peculiar 
state  of  blood,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  when  blood  containing 
strychnine  circulates  through  the  nervous  centies,  it  causes  tetanic 
symptoms.  There  is  the  further  argument  from  analogy,  that  inas- 
much as  chorea  has  a  decided  alliance  with  rheumatism,  so  may  tetanus 
with  some  similar  blood-disease.  Or  it  may  depend  on  some  disturb- 
ance in  nervous  action,  independently  of  the  blood,  of  which  we  are 
profoundly  ignorant.  iSuch  nervous  disturbance  may  he  centric^  that 
is,  may  dep<'nd  on  causes  affecting  the  spinal  manow  itself;  or  excentric^ 
that  is  to  say,  may  depend  on  irritiition  of  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
which  irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  coixl  by  the  sentient  or  afferent^ 
or,  in  Dr.  Hall's  language,  excito-motor  nerves. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  morbid  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as 
inffammatory  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  because  the  spinal  cord 
is  often  found  after  death  without  a  trace  of  vascularity,  and  because 
tetanus  may  be  established  during  a  state  of  depression  and  collapse  that 
would  be  quite  incompatible  with  inflammation. 

Although,  however,  it  is  most  certain  that  inflammation  is  not 
eeeotial  to  the  existence  of  tetanus,  still  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  one  class  of  tetanic  cases  which  presents  a  well-marked  in- 
flammatory character.  They  commence  with  shivering  and  pain,  are 
attended  with  fever,  and,  if  fetal,  display  on  inspection,  congestion, 
serotis  effusion,  softening  or  purulent  deposit,  in  some  pait  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord.f     But  this  class  is  a  small  one. 

Treatmeitt. — The  indications  are,  1st,  To  remove,  so  far  as  we  arc 
able,  mil  conditions,  known  or  believed  to  have  the  power  of  creating 
the  teunic  state ;  2nd,  To  give  the  patient  every  chance  of  spontaneous 
reoorery,  by  hosbonding  his  strength  till  the  disease  shall  cease  of  itself ; 
3rd,  To  use  any  special  sedative  or  other  treatment,  which  the  surgeon 

•  See  Cooke's  Monijasni,  vol.  1.  p.  129 ;  and  the  Lancet  for  June  2nd,  1838. 
f  For  cases  of  inflammatory  tetanus,  vide  Med.  Guz.  vol.L  p.  645;  Fournler- 
PteKay.  op.  di. ;  Biumester  in  Hed.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  11 
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would  sincereljr  desire  to  have  employed  on  himself  if  be  were  the 
patient. 

In  the  local  treatment^  the  first  points  to  be  accomplished  ai-e,  to 
remove  all  extnmeoos  bodies  from  the  wound,  if  there  be  one;  to 
make  indsions,  if  necessary,  for  the  free  dificharge  of  pus,  or  for  the 
relief  of  inflanmiatory  swelling  and  tension;  and  if  any  isolated  portion 
of  nerve  or  tendon  happens  to  be  on  the  stretch,  to  divide  it.  Then  the 
part  may  be  fomented  with  warm  decoction  of  poppies ;  after  which, 
warm  opiate  or  belladonna  lotion  may  be  applied  on  lint,  and  the  whole 
part  be  enveloped  in  large  hot  poultices.  Sundry  other  measures  have 
been  proposed  in  order  more  effectually  to  remove  local  irritation ;  such 
as  the  division  of  the  principal  nerve  leading  from  the  wound ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Listen  proposed,  the  nouiking  a  ^  incision  above,  so  as  to  isolate 
it  and  cut  off  as  mudi  nervous  communication  as  possible;  or  the 
destruction  of  a  ragged,  contused,  ill-conditioned  wound  by  actual 
cautery^  as  Larrey  and  others  have  practised  with  great  benefit ;  or  the 
excision  of  the  icound  if  cicatrized  or  nearly  so.  Sometimes,  when  th« 
wound  is  nearly  cicatrized,  or  has  ceased  to  suppurate,  the  application 
of  a  blister  or  of  strong  stimulating  ointments  has  appeared  to  be  of 
service ;  but,  as  Mr.  Curling*  observes,  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that 
the  tetanic  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  fully  established,  is 
mostly  independent  of  its  local  exciting  cause,  and  does  not  cease  on  its 
removal.  Hence  amputation  of  the  injured  part  has  very  rai-ely  been 
successful,  and  has  even  aggravated  the  mischief;  so  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  performed,  unless  desirable  for  some  other  reason  besides  the 
tetanus. 

Purgatives  are  indicated,  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  liver  and 
bowels  are  loaded,  because  a  loaded  state  of  bowels  is  known  to  be 
a  cause  of  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  because, 
possibly,  they  may  eliminate  some  unnatural  element  in  the  blood. 
Thus,  a  powder  of  calomel  and  jalap  mixed  with  butter  may  be  put  at 
the  Wk  of  the  tongue,  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  and  may  be  followed 
in  an  hour  with  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil ;  and  enemata  of  turpentine 
may  be  administered  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained,  which  is  the 
ridding  the  bowels  of  black  offensive  matter.  But  it  is  not  only  useless, 
but  mischievous,  to  irritate  empty  bowels,  and  bring  away  mere 
inodorous  serum  or  mucus. 

The  above  are  measures  employed  to  remove  causes,  accoi-ding  to  the 
first  axiom  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  But  after  adopting  such  of 
these  as  shall  be  expedient,  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  on  which 
all  authors  agree,  is  the  necessity  of  observing  perfect  quiet,  and  avoiding 
all  irritation  and  disturbance.  The  room  should  be  dark ;  the  patient 
should  neither  speak,  move,  nor  swallow  oftener  than  he  can  help. 
The  administration  of  remedies  should  be  effected  as  gently  as  possible. 
Everything  harsh  and  violent  should  be  avoided.  The  cold  affusion, 
and  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  in  order  to  admit  an  oesophagus  tube,  have 

*  A  Treatise  on  Tetanus,  being  the  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  for  1834,  by 
T.  BUxard  Curling*  London,  1836,  p.  122. 
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known  to  caiue  death  saddenly.  If  nourishment  cannot  be 
Ijj^  it  eboald  be  giren  per  rectum,  (See  Nutrient  Enemata, 
.  fi»  tht  Appendix.) 

IKS  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  should  be  given,  with 
randy.  In  some  cases  recovery  has  followed  the  use  of  spirits 
uantities.*  It  may  seem  expedient  to  add  quinine,  or  muri- 
are  of  iron,  if  the  debility  be  very  marked. 
xxisidering  our  third  head  of  treatment,  we  must  remember 
not  because  a  patient  gets  well  after  any  given  remedy  that 
t  pfxnounce  him  cured  by  it.  "  Tetanus,"  says  Mr.  Poland, 
certain  course :  it  has  its  period  of  accession,  its  height  and 
tiTity,  and  its  gradual  decline ;  it  oflen  kills  before  it  reaches 
pcHot,  and  oflen  kills  by  exhaustion  during  its  decline.  No- 
ds to  check  its  r^ular  course.    All  we  can  do  is  to  enable  our 

weather  oat  the  storm  by  giving  him  as  much  strength  as 
t  Yet  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  surgeons  have  again  and 
d  those  sedatives  which  seem  likely  to  be  of  service. 

said  to  have  been  of  service  to  animals  affected  with  tetanus  ; 
lier  was  once  most  unexpectedly  cured  afler  exposure  all  night 

wenther.  Cold  was  applied  to  the  spine  by  Dr.  Todd  by 
bladders,  or  ox-gullets  filled  with  ice.  Ice  to  the  spine  is  also 
by  Dr.  Chapman ;  but  further  experience  is  wanted. 

baths,  or  vapour  baths,  seem  rational  remedies,  yet  are  not 

have  done  any  service. 

has  appeared  of  most  undoubted  efHcacy  in  some  instances, 
those  attended  with  a  painful  wound,  and  weakness.  When 
•es  good  effects,  they  are  soon  manifest.  It  may  be  given  in 
es,  in  the  form  of  enema  or  suppository  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
it  in  most  cases  it  is  useless  or  ineil. 

form. — This  seems  a  promising  remedy,  and  in  several  cases 
of  real  service ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  either  it  has  soon 
>ower  of  mitigating  the  spasms,  or  else  it  has  nauseated,  or 
longh  the  spasms  have  been  sulxiued,  the  patient  has  died, 
taustion,  or  from  some  inscrutable  alteration  in  the  nervous 

Tlie  dose  should  be  small,  and  continuous. 
ndiem  Hemp  has  been  employed  with  veiy  good  effects,  by 
aughnessy  and  oUiers  at  Calcutta,  and  by  several  practitioners 
luntry  (F.  29). 

oorara  or  icooraii  poison,  which  paralyses  the  motor  nerves,  and 
■n  antagonist  to  strychnia,  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by 
«rton,  the  naturalist — a  proposition  supported  by  experiments 

ome  observations  by  Dr.  Todd,  quoted  In  Banking,  x.  33. 

4  Poland,  Report  of  seventy-two  cases  of  tetanus,  occurring  in  Ouy's 

itawe  1x25.  Gay's  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  lii.  1857. 

wo  cases  by  Dr.  Cotton  of  Lynn,  Prov.  Med.  Jour.  May  15, 1850 ;  fatal, 

iflintDgi  relieved  by  ether  and  chloroform  inhaled;  case  by  Mr.Sloman 

im.  quoted  in  Banking's  Abstract,  x.  36;  chloroform  soon  lost  influ- 

tkoit  recovered  under  calomel  and  morphine.    See  Anstie  on  Stimu- 

iid.iM4. 
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OD  tetanic  animals.     It  has  been  used  of  late  years  by  Vella,  Manec, 
Cha.ssaignac,  and  Spencer  Wells.     The  results  are  not  satisfactory.* 

Tobacco  is  an  old  remedy,  and  one  the  action  of  which  seems  antago- 
nistic to  tetanus.  But  it  was  tned  forty  yeara  ago  with  the  usual 
result ;  that  is,  it  seemed  to  do  good  in  some  cases ;  in  others,  though 
it  may  hare  relieved  the  symptoms  for  a  time,  it  failed  to  save  life ; 
and  in  others,  it  acted  as  a  decided  poison.  Latterly  it  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  Kev.  Professor  Haughton,t  who  has  shown 
that  nicotine,  its  active  principle,  is  really  an  antidote  to  strychnia^  in 
cold-blooded  animals ;  and  has  again  urged  its  employment,  and  has 
employed  it  in  tetanus.  The  results  seem  scarcely  more  satisfactory  than 
of  old  ;  but  probably  much  is  to  be  done  3ret  in  r^ulating  the  dose. 
The  dose  of  nicotine  should  probably  not  be  more  than  half  a  drop,  at 
intervals  of  four  hours.  Ceitainly  ^  any  remedy  be  worth  trying  it  is 
this.  But  the  author  declares  that  if  he  himself  were  patient,  he 
should  trust  to  nourishment,  quiet,  and  wine,  and  desii'e  to  have  no 
spcciHcs  tried. 

SECTION   III.— CHRONIC   AND  INFANTILE   TETANUS. 

Chronic  Tetanus  is  very  seldom  fetal,  although  in  some  rare 
instances  the  patient  has  died  completely  exhausted  by  its  long  con- 
tinuance ;  for  it  sometimes  lasts  several  weeks.  The  principal  reme- 
dies ai*e  aperients,  tonics,  chloroform,  and  the  shower-bath.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  but  not  by  too  drastic  medicines. 
Electricity,  in  the  foiTn  of  sparks,  or  weak  shocks,  or  Faradisation  down 
the  spine,  would  probably  be  of  servioe.J 

Trismus  Infantum  is  a  form  of  tetanus  which  is  almost  unknown 
in  England.  It  was  fonnerly,  however,  exceedingly  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land, and  appears  to  be  met  with  there  occasionally,  even  at  present. 
It  carries  off  a  vast  number  of  children  in  the  W^t  India  Islands ; 
and  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  Holland,  that  in  the  desolate  rocky  Vestmann 
islands,  on  the  south  coast  of  Iceland,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  infants 
perished  of  it  in  twenty-five  yeai-s,  although  the  population  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  causes  appear  to  be,  want  of 
ventilation,  and  filth ;  or  the  innutritious  and  unwholesome  diet  of  the 
parents,  such  as  the  fish  and  sea-bird  eggs  that  form  the  only  suste- 
nance of  the  Vestmann  islanders ;  and  the  use  of  irritating  applications 
to  the  wound  left  by  the  falling  off  of  the  navel-string.  The  time  at 
which  the  disease  appears  is  generally  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day 
after  birth ;  hence  the  popular  Irish  term,  nine-day  fits. 

•  For  an  acconnt  of  Woorall,  see  Watertoij's  Wanderings  In  South  America, 
5th  E(L  London,  1852.  An  ass  poisoned  with  woorall,  and  kept  alive  by  artificial 
re^iratiou.  survived  for  25  years.  Brodle's  Papers  in  the  I*hil.  Trans,  for  1811, 
p.  178,  and  1812.  p.  205;  Morgan's  Lecture  un  Tetanus ;  Claude  Bernard,  Leo- 
tares  In  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1859 ;  Spencer  Wells,  Three  Cases  of  Tetanus, 
Proceedings  of  Royal  Med.  Chir.  8oc 

t  Medical  Tiroes  and  Qas.  Jan.  13.  1858;  Oct  25.  1862;  Jan.  31,  1863; 
J.  W.  Ogle.  {&.,  Mar.  12. 1864. 
/  Addlton  aa  Electricity  in  Convulsive  Diseaaei,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  li. 
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The  9>jmptama  are,  locked-jaw,  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
mUowing,  and  genei-al  convulsions.  They  are  almost  invariably  at- 
tended with  diaiThoea,  and  preceded  by  fretfulness,  startings  during 
deepi,  and  unusual  greediness  for  the  breast. 

Trtalment  of  any  kind  is  seldom  successful ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
tibt  thd  warm  bath,  four  or  five  doses  of  calomel  (gr.  i. — ii.)  at  inter- 
Tab  of  four  or  five  hours,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil  to  clear 
tile  bowels,  and  minute  doses  of  laudanum  (one-eighth  of  a  minim, 
cutiooftly  increased)  ev^  two  hours  afterwards,  or  chloroform,  are 
the  measures  most  likely  to  be  of  service.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HYSTERIA   AND  HTP0CH0NDBIA8I8. 

I.  Htsteria  is  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  most 
usoally  affecting  women,  but  not  unknown  in  men.  Our  limits  prevent 
01  from  treating  of  it  further  than  as  it  is  an  occasional  complication 
of  surgical  disease ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  seems  to  consist  in  an  ex- 
afEgeration  or  disturbance  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  iCnhe  sen- 
stive  functions  of  the  body ;  and  that  it  may  ensue  upon  disturb- 
soce  kA  health  of  any  kind,  mental  suffering,  delay  in  the  development 
of  the  generative  organs,  or  some  chronic  foi-m  of  mal-assirailation, 
such  as  a  latent  gouty  or  rheumatic  taint.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  diversity  of  symptoms  it  may  cause,  and  of  the  diseases  it 
may  emulate.  Mental  disturbance  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  vivid 
delirium  to  the  most  profound  torpor ;  muscular  affections  ranging  be- 
tweoi  utter  palsy  and  frightful  spasm  ;  disturbance  of  sensation,  includ- 
ing the  most  violent  pains  and  the  most  perfect  numbness ;  irregularity 
of  the  circulation,  of  the  digestion,  and  of  every  other  function  are 
amcHig  its  effects. 

II.  As  an  illustration  we  may  refer  to  Hysterical  Tetanus.  A 
fennale  may  be  seized  with  stifi'uess  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  jaws, 
which  may  extend  to  the  neck,  and  gradually  invade  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
so  as  completely  to  close  the  mouth,  and  render  the  whole  body  rigid  and 
motionleK.  The  chief  points  of  dit^osis  are,  the  hysterical  state  of 
the  mind  ;  and  the  feet  that  the  muscular  contraction,  however  great, 
may  almost  always  be  overcome  for  the  moment  by  forcing  the  patient 
to  exert  her  volition.  The  best  remedies  are  gentle  aperients,  valerian, 
and  otiier  antispasmodics,  and  henbane. 

III.  Htsterical  Neuralgia. — Hysteria  is  apt  to  cause  fits  of 
pain,  which  simulate  various  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  Sometimes  it  is 
rioloit  pain  in  the  head,  with  stupor ;  sometimes  pain  in  one  side,  in 

•  See  a  Paper  by  Joseph  Oarke.  M.D.,  In  Med.  FacU  and  Obs.  voL  iiL  Lend. 
1793;  Sir  H.  Holland's  Med.  Notes  and  KeOoctlon^,  2nd  Ed.  p.  29;  Haunaell 
ttd  Evaoaoo  on  Diseases  of  Children,  4Ui  £d.  Dablin,  1842,  p.  219 ;  and  MaxweU 
on  Tawa  and  Tetanaa»  Edin.  1839. 
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the  seat  of  pleurisj ;  sometimes  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
Now  although  the  patient  may  describe  the  sensations  of  pleurisy  or 
peritonitis,  and  very  likely  may  feel  them,  yrt  positive  physical  signs 
are  absent,  and  many  symptoms  may  be  elicited  by  art  which  are  quite 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  serious  organic  disease.  Thus  the 
patient  with  hysterically  simulated  laryngitis,  though  breathing  fiist  and 
noisily,  if  she  speak,  may  speak  without  hoarseness,  snd  will  not  dis- 
play in  the  face  the  signs  of  approaching  asphyxia.  A  patient  with 
hysterical  pleurisy  will  expand  the  ribs  freely ;  and  in  hysterical  peri- 
tonitis, as  in  other  hysterical  diseases,  the  patient  flinches  from  a  slight 
touch,  and  yet,  if  her  attention  be  engaged,  will  bear  firm  pressure 
without  complaint. 

In  the  same  manner,  any  one  of  the  limbs  or  joints  may  be  affected 
with  pain,  tenderness,  and  spasm,  as  if  one  of  the  joints  were  diseased ; 
or  there  may  be  pain  in  the  spine,  with  great  sensitiveness  of  some  par- 
ticular vertebra,  tympanites  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  making 
water,  or  irritation  along  the  nerves  corresponding  to  the  vertebra 
affected ;  a  condition  known  as  spinal  irritation. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Hysteria,  but  merely  giving  some 
hints  on  the  possible  difficulty  of  diagnosis  arising  from  its  presence,  we 
will  only  remark,  in  addition  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  sensational 
symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  physical  signs,  that  the  practitibner  shonld 
notice  the  hysterical  physiognomy,  and  consider  whether  the  duration 
of  the  symptoms  accords  with  that  of  known  diseases. 

There  are  two  mental  conditions  generally  found  in  hysteria,  although 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  belong  rather  to  invalidism  in  general. 
One  is  a  tendency  to  imitation,  in  which  the  patient  believes  that  he  or 
she  is  afflicted  with  any  disease  whatever  which  may  strike  his  imagina- 
tion, or  which  he  chances  to  hear  of,  or  which  is  the  subject  of  general 
conversation.  The  other  is  a  diseased  egotism,  whicb  makes  the  patient 
delight  in  being  ill,  so  as  it  secures  the  undivided  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  those  about  her.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  thobe  marvellous 
and  otherwise  unaccountable  tricks  which  hysteric  patients  resort  to  in 
feigning  disease. 

Treatment. — Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
this  part  of  a  very  large  subject ;  but  we  may  observe — 

1st.  That  there  are  no  drugs  which  are  specifics  for  hysteria,  but 
that  every  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  The  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  of  the  colon,  of  the  urine,  and  uterine  function ;  of  the 
blood,  whether  impoverished  or  not ;  and  of  the  mind,  must  all  be  re- 
garded. Aperients,  good  diet,  and,  above  all,  change  of  residence,  and 
warm  aromatic  medicines,  especially  valerian,  are  the  measures  most 
likely  to  do  good. 

2ndly.  That  all  f^eroic  measures,  leeches,  blisters,  issues,  setons, 
examinations  with  the  speculum,  and  other  things  justifiable  in  cases 
of  true  organic  disease,  do  infinite  harm  in  hysteria. 

3rdly.  That  warm  soothing  liniments,  as  F.  148,  &c.,  are  the  best 
Jocal  applications. 
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We  will  ooodode  with  three  rules,  which  we  entreat  the  young  prao- 
titioDer  to  obsenre,  assuring  him,  from  ample  experience,  that  they  will 
nre  him  much  trouble. 

1st.  Be  sure  that  yon  do  not  treat  hysterical  sensations  as  organic 
disnse.  If  yon  do,  you  lead  the  patient  into  endless  debility  and 
tronUe ;  especially  if  it  is  the  womb  which  is  believed  to  be  diseased. 

2Ddly.  Nerer  treat  an  organic  disease  as  if  merely  hysteric.  If  so, 
yon  may  lose  your  character  and  the  patient's  life  or  limb. 

Srdly.  Remember,  that  organic  dis^ise  may  exist,  and  hysteria  too ; 
and  that  the  presenoe  of  hpteria  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  case  is  hys* 
toic.  Therefore,  in  any  case  of  local  pain,  long  continued,  if  the  health 
and  flesh  £ul,  suspect  that  there  may  be  some  organic  cause,  though  the 
balk  of  the  sjrmptoms  be  hysteric.  To  order  sea-bathing  and  hoi'se- 
oerdse  for  an  hysterical  girl  with  pain  in  the  back,  and  to  disco v(>r 
Tetefand  caries  afterwards,  is  not  good.  Here  is  a  practical  rule.  If  a 
patient  gets  fitt  or  keeps  so,  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  probably  right : 
if  she  lose  tieah,  the  search  for  oi^anic  disease  should  be  renewed.* 

IV'.  Hyfochondriasis  is  a  low,  desponding  state  of  mind,  generally 
accompanied  by  a  vitiated  state  of  blood  and  imperfect  excretion,  or  by 
some  cause  of  exhaustion.  The  patient  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  the 
prey  of  a  variety  of  diseases.  By  way  of  example  we  may  refer  to 
Syphilophobia. 

A  patient  consults  the  surgeon,  assuring  him  that  he  is  labouring 
nnder  a  severe  and  confirmed  secondary  syphilis.  On  being  questioned, 
it  may  be  found  that  there  is  no  satisl'actory  evidence  that  be  has  had 
primary  syphilis;  and  he  will  point  to  a  small  pimple  as  his  secondary 
^mptoms.  He  ascribes  every  sensation,  however  innocent,  to  the 
working  of  the  poison  in  his  veins,  and  cannot  be  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  three  rules  we  have  laid  down  regarding  hysteria  are  here  of 
immense  utility.  A  patient  may  be  fanciful,  yet  his  maladies  may  not 
be  ail  &DC3ful,  and  the  sui'geon  who  overlooks  this  possibility  is  guilty 
of  careleKsness  and  aiielty.  One  more  rule  we  must  lay  down  with 
respect  to  confirmed  hypochondriacs — N^uer  attempt  to  argue  them  out 
of  tktir  belief.  If  the  diseased  sensations  could  be  argued  away,  the 
patient  need  not  have  come  to  you.  Treat  the  case  on  the  principle, 
that  the  patient's  sensations  and  mental  powers  are  disordered  by  serious 
aberration  in  the  bodily  health,  or  by  some  mental  trouble  ;  it  may  be 
grief,  or  low  living,  or  exhausting  fatigue,  or  a  gouty  taint.  Do  not 
ridicule  or  ignore  the  patient's  statement.  Many  an  inexplicable  sensa- 
tion, put  down  to  ncrvousnesSf  has  been  the  forerunner  of  organic 
disease.  Therefore,  examine  the  local  symptoms  carefully,  and  it  you 
find  no  local  disease,  treat  the  general  health  on  common  principles. 

•  See  T.  Holmes,  Path.  Trans.  1863,  xiv.  12 ;  cose  of  hysteria  with  spasms 
and  diKmtered  sensation  In  legs ;  doitb ;  po$t  mortem  tubercle,  found  in  (spinal 

CMd. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONVULSIONS. 

In  order  to  complete  the  view  of  nervous  disorders  produced  by  local 
injury  or  disease,  it  is  Deoessary  briefly  to  allude  to  convtUsionSf  occur- 
ring  in  epileptiform  parox3rsms.  These  are  fiuniliar  in  medical  practice, 
when  arising  from  irritation  of  the  gums,of  the  stomach,  of  the  uterus, 
&c. ;  they  also  occur  occasionally  from  some  of  the  local  affections 
which  custom  has  assigned  to  the  surgeon.  In  particular,  they  may 
arise  from  spicula  of  bone  growing  from  the  inner  sui-&ce  of  the  skull ; 
or  from  slight  injuries  to  the  skull  which  have  left  the  bone  unsound  ; 
and  especially  from  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs ;  retention  of  urine, 
renal  calculus,  and  the  like.  In  children,  convulsions  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  severe  injuries  or  diseases  of  any  kind,  at  the  time  when  the 
nervous  system  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted. 

The  symptoms  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  this  place.  As  to 
the  treatment^  the  following  are  the  main  indications:  1.  To  search  for, 
and  remove,  or  soothe  any  external  source  of  irritation.  2.  To  eva- 
cuate disordered  secretions.  3.  To  lessen  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  if  it  exist,  as  indicated  by 
firm  pulse,  and  turgid  lips,  eyes,  and  countenance.  Ice  to  the  head, 
and  mustard  to  the  feet,  are  almost  equivalent  to  a  cupping.  4.  In 
the  opposite  class  of  cases,  with  feeble  pulse,  pale  face,  and  dilated 
pupil,  to  give  beef-tea  and  brandy.  5.  In  all  cases  to  give  sufficient 
nourishment. 
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PAET  II. 

ELEMENTARY  PROCESSES  OF  DISEASE  AND  REPAIR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MALFORMATION,  HYPERTROPHY,  ATROPHY,  AND  DEGENERATION 
OF  TISSUES. 

I.  Congenital  Malformation. — In  the  pi-esent  part  of  oiir  work 
w«  pro][ict!«  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  various  changes  of  form  or  of 
stmctaire  which  may  be  met  with  in  auy  part  of  the  body,  from  any 
caase  interfering  with  the  regular  processes  of  nutrition  and  function. 
Amongst  these,  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  are  tlie  various  oiiginal 
mahbrmations,  which  occur  through  defects  in  the  germ  out  of  wliich 
tbe  ^tus  is  developed.  Of  such  malformations,  some  depend  on  an 
vrest  of  devehprnentf  through  which  various  organs,  or  parts  of  organs, 
ore  left,  as  it  were,  incomplete  and  unfinished.  Such  are  the  cases,  which 
come  under  the  sui-geon's  notice,  of  spina  bifida,  or  incomplete  closure 
of  the  arches  of  the  vertebr»  ;  such  are  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate^  which 
iiise  finom  a  similar  condition  of  the  bones  and  soft  part  of  tlie  face  ; — 
«ich,  too,  are  epispadias,  and  hypospadias,  or  incomplete  closure  of  the 
receptacle  and  ducts  provided  for  the  urine.  From  a  like  want  of  deve- 
lopment, though  the  immediate  effect  is  opposite,  aiise  the  conditions 
of  imperforate  anxa,  or  vagina. 

Other  cases  of  congenital  defonnity  are  caused  by  local  excess  of  de- 
reiopment :  such  as,  for  instance,  supernumerary  toes  and  fingers. 
Others,  at^n,  arise  from  defects  in  .the  original  constitution  of  the  ova; 
ro  that  one  foetus  becomes  adherent  to  another;  or  even  becomes  in- 
duderi  within  the  body  of  another. 

Of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  congenital  deformities,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speak.  Of  the  treatment  of  such  as  are  capable  of  relief  by 
surgical  means,  mention  will  be  made  in  Part  IV.,  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  organ  in  which  each  variety  may  occur. 

II.  Intra-cterine  Disease. — Children  are  sometimes  bom  with 
deformities  which  ought  to  be  distinguished  fiom  tliohe  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  insomuch  as  they  do  not  result  from  any 
Effect  in  the  germinal  power  of  developmeut,  but  from  diseases  occur- 
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ring  to  the  foetus,  which  produce  within  the  womb  the  same  efiects  that 
they  would  produce  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Such  are  the  con- 
genital club-foot,  and  dislocation  of  the  hip ;  and  those  very  curious 
instances  of  spontaneous  amputation,  so  callec^  in  which  one  of  the  limbs 
of  the  foetus  becomes  tightly  entangled  in  a  loop  of  the  navel-string, 
or  in  an  accidental  band  of  lymph,  and  is  strangulated  and  cut  off  in 
consequence.* 

III.  Hypertbophy. — ^This  term  agniHes  not  merely  an  inci^ease  of 
bulk,  or  swelling  of  an  organ,  but  an  increase  in  size,  depending  on  an 
increase  in  its  hodthy  structure.  Genuine  hypertrophy,  too,  is  usually 
attended  with  increased  development ;  that  is,  with  the  unfolding  of  a 
higher  order  of  structure,  so  that  the  hypertrophied  organ  acquires  new 
and  greater  powers.  It  is  often  a  healthy  and  conservative  process, 
whereby  the  hypertrophied  organ  is  enabled  to  do  more  than  its  oi^ 
dinary  share  of  duty,  and  to  compensate  for  some  deficiency  in  some 
other  part  of  the  economy. 

*'  The  causes  are,"  as  Mr.  Paget  observes,  **  chiefly  these  three. 
1.  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its  natural  functions  ;  2.  An  in- 
creased supply  of  healthy  blood;  3.  An  increased  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  the  particular  materials  which  any  part  appropriates  in  its 
nutrition,  or  in  secretion." 

(1.)  Instances  of  hypertrophy  from  the  first  cause  specified  are 
afforded  by  the  bladder,  which,  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
urine,  becomes  greatly  more  capacious,  with  its  mucous  and  muscular 
coats  developed  into  a  state  of  gi-eater  power,  fitting  them  for  the  in- 
creased pressure  they  are  obliged  to  bear  and  to  exert; — by  the  cuticle, 
thickened  by  pressure  and  friction ;  and  by  the  bursas  developed,  under 
like  conditions,  in  the  areolar  tissue. 

(2.)  Instances  of  hypertrophy  from  increased  supply  of  healthy  blood 
are  afforded  by  the  growths  of  hair  which  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ulcers ;  and  by  the  elongation  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  a  limb  of  a  growing  child,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  a 
vascular  ulcer  of  the  skin,  or  disease  of  an  adjoining  portion  of  bone,  has 
for  a  considerable  time  caused  an  unusually  copious  cunent  of  blood  to 
circulate  in  the  vicinity. 

(3.)  Hypertrophy  caused  by  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood  is 
exemplified  in  the  increase  of  one  kidney,  which  occurs  when  the  other 
is  incompetent,  through  disease  or  injury,  to  abstract  its  share  of 
urinary  matter  from  the  blood.  The  ossifications  which  take  place  in 
the  legs  of  certain  bi-eeds  of  horses  are  owing  probably  to  the  same  cause, 
so  perhaps  is  goitre ;  the  obesity  of  gi-eat  eaters  certainly  is. 

(4.)  Lastly,  hypertrophy  may  arise  from  some  disturbance  of  the 
forces  of  growth  or  development,  whereby  a  portion  of  a  bone,  or  of  the 
fatty  tissue,  will  grow  disproportionately  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
What  the   nature   of  the   force   is  which  presides  over  gi'owth   in 

•  See  case  by  the  Author,  Obstetrical  Trans.,  vol.  11.  p.  135.  of  obliteration  of 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  by  bands  of  lymph,  frum  peritoneal  inflammation 
iu  the  foetal  state. 
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We  will  oofodode  with  three  rales,  which  we  entreat  the  young  prao- 
titioiier  to  obBenre*  aMuring  him,  from  ample  experience,  that  they  will 
nre  him  much  troable. 

1ft.  Be  sore  that  you  do  not  treat  hysterical  sensations  as  organic 
diatasc.  If  you  do,  yon  lead  the  patient  into  endless  debility  and 
trouble ;  especially  if  it  is  the  womb  which  is  believed  to  be  diseased. 

Sadly.  Kerer  treat  an  organic  disease  as  if  merely  hysteric.  If  so, 
joa  may  lose  your  character  and  the  patient's  life  or  limb. 

3rdly.  Remember,  that  organic  disease  may  exist,  and  hysteria  too ; 
and  that  the  presence  of  hysteria  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  case  is  hy»- 
toie.  Theretbre,  in  any  case  of  local  pain,  long  continued,  if  the  health 
sod  flesh  £ul,  suspect  that  there  may  be  some  organic  cause,  though  the 
hoJk  of  the  symptoms  be  hysteric.  To  order  sea-bathing  and  hoi-se- 
eaerdse  for  an  hysterical  girl  with  pain  in  the  back,  and  to  discover 
vetefaral  caries  afterwards,  is  not  good.  Here  is  a  practical  rule.  If  a 
patient  g!eta  fiit  or  keeps  so,  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  probably  right : 
if  she  lose  flesh,  the  search  for  organic  disease  should  be  renewed.* 

IV.  Htpochondriabis  is  alow,  desponding  state  of  mind,  generally 
scoompanied  by  a  vitiated  state  of  blood  and  imperfect  excretion,  or  by 
nme  cause  of  exhaustion.  The  patient  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  the 
pny  of  a  variety  of  diseases.  By  way  of  example  we  may  refer  to 
^jphilopbobia. 

A  patient  consults  ibe  surgeon,  assuring  him  that  he  is  labouring 
anfer  a  severe  and  confirmed  secondary  syphilis.  On  being  questioned, 
it  may  be  found  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  be  has  had 
primary  syphilis;  and  he  will  point  to  a  small  pimple  as  his  secondary 
fffinptoms.  He  ascribes  every  sensation,  however  innocent,  to  the 
working  o€  the  poison  in  his  veins,  and  cannot  be  convinced  to  the  con- 
tnuT. 

the  three  rules  we  have  laid  down  regarding  hysteria  are  hei^  of 
immense  utility.  A  patient  may  be  fanciful,  yet  his  maladies  may  not 
be  aii  fimdful,  and  the  surgeon  who  overlooks  this  possibility  is  guilty 
of  carelessness  and  cruelty.  One  more  rule  we  must  lay  down  with 
nsipect  to  confirmed  hypochondriacs — Never  attempt  to  argue  them  out 
of  their  belief.  If  the  diseased  sensations  could  be  argued  awny,  the 
patient  need  not  have  come  to  you.  Treat  the  case  on  the  principle, 
that  the  patient's  sensations  and  mental  powers  are  disordered  by  serious 
sberration  in  the  bodily  health,  or  by  some  mental  trouble ;  it  may  be 
grief,  or  low  living,  or  exhausting  &tigue,  or  a  gouty  taint.  Do  not 
ridicule  or  ignore  the  patient's  statement.  Many  an  inexplicable  sensa- 
t>jD,  put  down  to  nervousness^  has  been  the  forerunner  of  organic 
dbease.  Therefore,  examine  the  local  symptoms  carefully,  and  it  you 
find  no  local  disease,  treat  the  general  health  on  common  principles. 

•  .S»«  T.  Holmes,  Path.  Trans.  1863,  xiv.  12 ;  case  of  hysteria  with  spasms 
lad  duordered  aensatioQ  In  legs ;  death ;  pott  mvrUm  tubercle,  found  in  ^piDul 
a-fd. 
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PAET  II. 

ELEMENTARY  PROCESSES  OF  DISEASE  AND  REPAIR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MALFORMATION,  HTPERTBOPHY,  ATROPHY,  AND  DEGENERATION 
OF   TISSUES. 

I.  Congenital  Malformation. — In  the  present  part  of  our  work 
▼<  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  various  changes  of  fonn  or  of 
strocture  which  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  body,  from  any 
cause  interfering  with  the  regular  processes  of  nutrition  and  function. 
Amongst  these,  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  are  the  various  original 
malformations,  which  occur  through  defects  in  the  gei-m  out  of  which 
the  &etas  is  developed.  Of  such  malformations,  some  de^jend  on  an 
irreit  of  development^  through  which  various  organs,  or  parts  of  organs, 
ure  left,  as  it  were,  incomplete  and  unfinished.  Such  are  the  cases,  which 
ccwne  imder  the  surgeon's  notice,  ai  spina  bifida,  or  incomplete  closure 
of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  ;  such  are  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate^  which 
arise  from  a  similar  condition  of  the  bones  and  soft  part  of  the  face  ; — 
such,  too,  are  qpispadias,  and  hypospadias^  or  incomplete  closure  of  the 
i^ceptacle  and  ducts  provided  for  the  urine.  From  a  like  wjmt  of  deve- 
lopment, though  the  immediate  effect  is  opposite,  ai'ise  the  conditions 
of  imperforate  antiSj  or  vagina. 

Other  cases  of  congenital  deformity  are  caused  by  local  excess  of  de- 
tehpment :  such  as,  for  instance,  supernumerary  toes  and  fingers. 
Others,  again,  arise  from  defects  in. the  original  constitution  of  the  ova ; 
f o  that  one  fcetus  becomes  adherent  to  another ;  or  even  becomes  in- 
cluded within  the  body  of  another. 

Of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  congenital  deformities,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speak.  Of  the  treatment  of  such  as  are  capable  of  relief  by 
siirgical  means,  mention  will  be  made  in  Part  IV.,  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  organ  in  which  each  variety  may  occur. 

II.  Intra-cterine  Disease. — Children  are  sometimes  bora  with 
deformities  which  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  insomuch  as  they  do  not  result  from  any 
<kfect  in  the  germinal  power  of  development,  but  from  diseases  occur- 
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ring  to  the  foetus,  which  produce  within  the  womb  the  same  effects  that 
they  would  produce  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Such  are  the  con- 
genital  club-foot,  and  dislocation  of  the  hip ;  and  those  very  curious 
instances  of  spontaneous  amputation,  so  called,  in  which  one  of  the  limbs 
of  the  fcetus  becomes  tightly  entangled  in  a  loop  of  the  nayel-string, 
or  in  an  accidental  band  of  lymph,  and  is  strangulated  and  cut  off  in 
consequence.* 

III.  Hypertbophy. — ^This  term  signifies  not  merely  an  increase  of 
bulk,  or  swelling  of  an  organ,  but  an  increase  in  size,  depending  on  an 
increase  in  its  h^thy  structure.  Genuine  hypertrophy,  too,  is  usually 
attended  with  increased  development ;  that  is,  with  the  unfolding  of  a 
higher  order  of  structure,  so  that  the  hypertrophied  oi^an  acquires  new 
and  greater  powers.  It  is  often  a  healthy  and  conservative  process, 
whereby  the  hypertrophied  organ  is  enabled  to  do  more  than  its  or- 
dinary share  of  duty,  and  to  compensate  for  some  deficiency  in  some 
other  part  of  the  economy. 

**  The  causes  are,"  as  Mr.  Paget  observes,  **  chiefly  these  three. 
1.  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its  natural  functions  ;  2.  An  in- 
creased supply  of  healthy  blood;  3.  An  increased  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  the  particular  materials  which  any  part  appropriates  in  its 
nutrition,  or  in  secretion." 

(1.)  Instances  of  hypertrophy  from  the  first  cause  specified  are 
afforded  by  the  bladder,  which,  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
urine,  becomes  greatly  more  capacious,  with  its  mucous  and  muscular 
coats  developed  into  a  state  of  greater  power,  fitting  them  for  the  in- 
creased pressure  they  are  obliged  to  bear  and  to  eiert; — by  the  cuticle, 
thickenwl  by  pressure  and  friction ;  and  by  the  bursae  developed,  under 
like  conditions,  in  the  areolar  tissue. 

(2.)  Instances  of  hypertrophy  from  increased  supply  of  healthy  blood 
are  afforded  by  the  growths  of  hair  which  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ulcers ;  and  by  the  elongation  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  a  limb  of  a  growing  child,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  a 
vascular  ulcer  of  the  skin,  or  disease  of  an  adjoining  portion  of  bone,  has 
for  a  considerable  time  caused  an  unusually  copious  cunent  of  blood  to 
circulate  in  the  vicinity. 

(3.)  Hypertrophy  caused  by  a  particular  condition  of  the  blood  is 
exemplified  in  the  increase  of  one  kidney,  which  occurs  when  the  other 
is  incompetent,  through  disease  or  injury,  to  abstract  its  share  of 
urinary  matter  from  the  blood.  The  ossifications  which  take  place  in 
the  legs  of  certain  bi'eeds  of  horses  are  owing  probably  to  the  same  cause, 
so  perhaps  is  goitre ;  the  obesity  of  gieat  eaters  certainly  is. 

(4.)  Lastly,  hypertrophy  may  arise  from  some  disturbance  of  the 
forces  of  giowth  or  development,  whereby  a  portion  of  a  bone,  or  of  the 
fatty  tissue,  will  grow  disproportionately  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
What   the   nature   of  the   force   is  which  presides  over  growth   in 

•  Sec  CMC  by  the  Author,  Obstetrical  Trans.,  vol.  li.  p.  135,  of  obliteraUon  of 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  by  bands  of  Ijmph,  frum  peritoneal  infiammation 
in  the  foetal  state. 
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gaenl,  and  ^hrei  it  its  limits,  and  insarai  humoDy  and  proportion 
amcttgst  the  rarioas  growing  pejrta,  is  unknown.  If  we  appeal  to  the 
organic  nerves  which  relate  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  and 
the  distribation  of  blood,  we  then  require  to  ask  what  influences  the 
Berres — what  makes  the  mammae,  for  example,  grow  at  puberty  and 
daring  pn^nancj,  and  not  at  other  times.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
hypeiiruphj, per  se,  is  no  sign  of  general  excess  of  tbrce,  but  may  be 
of  the  contrary ;  for  example,  the  large  hands  and  feet  and  joints  of  ill- 
noorished  children,  and  the  big  brain  and  thyix>id  gland  of  the  rickety 
and  anemic 

The  treatmeni  of  hypertrophy  must  consist  in  removing  the  causes, 
if  possible. 

IV.  Atrophy  is  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy ;  it  is  the  wasting  of  an 
organ  in  size. 

V.  Dbg£NERATION. — ^This  may  be  defined  to  be  the  loss  of  the 
proper  structural  cfaaracteristics  of  an  organ ;  or  the  substitution  of  a 
fever  for  a  higher  form  of  tissue ;  so  that  degeneration  differs  from 
pore  atrophy,  although  some  amount  of  it  is  usually  superadded. 

The  diief  forms  of  degeneration  are — 1st.  The  obese^  in  which  there 
is  a  development  of  fiitty  tissue,  occupying  the  place  of  muscle,  or  some 
other  higher  tissue.     This  is  often  seen  in  the  heart. 

2ndly.  The  fibrous,  in  which  fibrous  tissue,  often  imperfect  or  fibroid, 
k  subsdioted.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  degeneration  called  the  waxy  or 
lardaoeous,  and  another  closely  allied,  called  the  amyloid,  in  which  an 
oUcureiy  fibroid,  or  almost  amorphous  substance,  resembling  starch 
in  some  of  its  reactions  with  iodine,  is  infiltrated  into  or  substituted 
fer  cerrain  tissues,  especially  the  liver  and  spleen. 

3rdly.  The  fatty,  or  oily,  which  does  not  consist  in  development  of 
&tty  tiMsue  ;  but  in  decay  or  molecular  death  of  the  proper  substance  of 
SB  organ,  and  its  conversion  into  a  mass  of  granules,  mixed  with  oil 
globules  and  crystals  of  cholesterine. 

4thly.  The  earthy,  or  calcareous,  common  in  the  placenta ;  in  which 
after  decay  and  solution  of  a  tissue,  or  more  probably  of  some  exudation 
whidk  has  infiltrated  it,  there  remains  a  crystalline  mass  of  carbonate  and 
pbo8|»hate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia.  This,  although  commonly 
called  osificatioa,  is  not  so  really,  as  the  earthy  matter  is  amorphous  or 
crystalline,  and  not  disposed  in  the  form  of  bone  tissue.  Yet  there  are 
instances  in  which  true  bone  is  developed  in  fibrinous  exudations,  as  in  the 
ear  and  eye.     So  the  ossification  of  cartilage  is  a  senile  degeneration.* 

5thly.  The  pigmentary,  in  which  there  is  an  accumulation  of  black 
matter. 

The  &tty  degeneration  is  liable  to  affect  the  muscles,  and  particularly 
the  heart ;  it  may  occur  in  the  cornea  of  the  aged,  the  lungs  of  the  em- 
physematous, the  kidneys  of  those  who  die  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in 
every  variety  of  cell  growth  and  tumour.  It  has  no  connexion  with 
general  obesity. 

•  See  Toynbce,  (Mfkation  of  Ear.  Path.  Trans.  1860,  vol.  xi,  p.  224 ;  Obrtf, 
True  Bone  fta  Eye.  ib.  p.  225 ;  also  Ernest  Hart,  ib.  roL  xiii.  p.  212. 
n  C 
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The  causes  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  are — 1st.  Disuse,  or  want  of 
exercise,  which  is  sure  to  cause  any  organ  to  waste. 

2udly.  Diminished  supply  of  blood  may  in  some  cases  cause  atrophy, 
as  in  othei-s  it  causes  ulceration  or  gangrene;  but  an  organ  whose 
vitality  is  active  is  almost  sure  to  attract  blood  enough  to  itself,  if 
there  is  no  ulter  physical  obstacle  to  the  current. 

3rdly.  Deficiency  in  the  blood  of  the  materials  necessary  for  healthy 
growth  and  nutrition  of  an  organ  is  a  third  cause.  This  may  be  ez- 
empliiied  by  the  atrophy  of  bone  and  muscle  when  there  is  an  insuffi* 
cient  supply  of  food,  or  when  the  materials  necessary  for  them  are 
wasted  by  undue  secretion. 

4th  ly.  Deficient  vitality ;  deficiency  of  that  power  by  which  every 
organ  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  growth,  and  to  abstract  from  the  blood 
the  materials  for  its  nutrition.  This  again  may  be  caused  by  exhaus- 
tion  ;  by  excessive  fatigue ;  by  over  use  or  abuse  of  a  part;  by  disease, 
which  has  spoiled  its  tissue ;  and  by  injuries  to  the  nervous  centres  or 
trunks  supplying  it. 

The  treatment  will  be  exemplified  under  the  heads  of  atrophy  of 
muscle  and  of  bone. 

VI.  Senile  Decay. — As  man  is  born  for  a  limited  term  of  life,  so 
each  separate  part  of  his  oi^anism,  when  it  has  attained  perfection  and 
answered  its  appointed  purposes,  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  decay ; — 
thus  giving  us  warning  that  death  must  occur  sooner  or  later  from 
mere  inability  of  the  organs  any  longer  to  cairy  on  the  processes  of  life, 
even  if  it  be  not  hastened  by  violence  or  disease.  Some  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  consequence  of  age,  in  the  eye,  the  teeth,  the  pros> 
tate  gland,  and  the  bones,  are  subjects  of  surgical  study,  and  will  be 
detailed  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  work. 

It  must  be  added  that  when  we  speak  of  senile  decay,  we  speak  of  a 
thing  •'  not  to  be  measured  by  number  of  years,"  for  some  men  at  fif^y 
are  in  all  respects  older  and  worse  in  constitution  than  othei's  who  aie 
thirty  years  their  seniors.  It  must  be  added,  likewise,  that  some 
instances  of  wearing  out  may  occur  at  quite  an  early  age,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  decay  of  the  hair  and  teeth ;  and  that  peculiar  change  in  the 
veins  which  is  known  as  varix,  when  they  become  distended  and  knotty 
from  inability  to  support  the  column  of  blood  contained  in  them.* 


CHAFER  II. 

HYPEREMIA. 


HYPERiEMiA. — Although  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  that  series  of  phenomena  known  by  the  term 
inflammaiionf  yet  it  does  not  by  itself  constitute  inflammation ;  and 
we  have  devoted  this  short  chapter  to  the  subject  per  se,  in  order  that 

•  For  fuller  Infonnaf  Jon  on  the  subjects  of  this  chapter,  consult  Mr.  Paget's 
liCCtures,  and  Andral's  Pathological  Anatomy,  trans,  by  West  and  Tuwnsend. 
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the  student  may  be  aware  that  a  something  above  and  beyond  this  is 
oecessarj  to  constitute  inflammation,  as  will  be  shown  hereaAer. 

Local  hjperaemia  may  be  of  two  kinds — 1.  Active  or  arterial ; 
2.  Passive  or  venous.  To  the  firet  the  name  determination  of  blood, 
V active  congestion;  to  the  second  the  Dzmt passive  congestion  is  com- 
soniy  given. 

1.  Active  determination  of  blood  is  a  process  wherein  more  blood  is 
ittTiicted  to  some  particular  organ,  and  circulated  through  it  more 
npidiy  than  osual.  It  is  necessary  fo  many  natural  and  beneficial 
actions :  as  the  enlargement  of  the  womb  in  prc^ancy,  and  of  the 
breasts  after  delivery.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  many  morbid  actions ; 
it  forms  one  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  effects  of  inflammation ; 
it  is  the  cause  of  redness  and  throbbing ;  it  is  witnessed  in  blushing ;  in 
tbe  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestines  in  malignant  cholei-a ; 
ia  headaches  from  excitement ;  and  in  the  a£9ux  of  blood  to  the  uterus, 
fran  ov2uian  excitement.  The  usual  consequence  of  active  hypenemia 
m  excens  is  hemorrhage ;  as  in  sanguineous  apoplexy,  epistaxis,  and 
Itnnoptysis. 

2.  Passive  congestion  signifies  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  a  part,  espe- 
ciilJy  in  its  reins.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  mechanical  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  blood;  or  of  atony  and  want  of  vital  contractility  in  the 
c^Iaries,  eKpecially  if  they  have  been  previously  subject  to  great  disten- 
iion  or  excitement.  It  is  evidenced  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  aching  pain, 
ud  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  serous  etfusion,  or  passive  haemorrhage,  and 
to  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

There  are  two  causes  of  peculiar  force  in  producing  local  accumula- 
toas  of  blood.  One  is  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  other 
the  oompceition  of  the  blood.  For  example,  mental  emotion  will  direi-t 
torrents  of  blood  to  the  lachiymal  glands  in  weeping,  to  the  salivary 
jisnds  in  hunger,  to  the  breasts,  uterus,  and  other  sexual  organs.  Some 
vom«i  tlood  if  their  tempers  are  disturbed.  The  fixing  ^e  attention 
strongly  on  any  organ  may  suffice  to  derange  its  circulation.  The  admi- 
nistration of  opium  warms  the  feet  and  produces  a  genial  circulation  in 
the  &kin.  It  appears  by  the  experience  of  Brown  Sequard,  and  Claude 
Bernard,*  corroborated  by  those  of  Dr.  Chapman,  that  whatever  para- 
Itks  the  sympathetic  nerves,  produces  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  to 
which  those  nerves  are  distributed.  Section  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
rabbit's  neck,  causes  the  arteries  of  the  ear  and  side  of  the  tlice  to  enlai^e. 
Tbe  other  cauj«  is  impurity  of  blood.  Let  the  blood  be  impure  from 
toy  cause  whatever,  from  the  presence  of  bile,  urea,  or  lithic  add,  or  let 
it  be  deficient  in  its  proper  constituents,  or  let  it  be  contaminated  by 
poison,  and  local  congestions  are  sure  to  occur.  Every  poison  seems  to 
bare  its  own  seat  of  election.  The  headaches  that  accompany  biliary 
^rder,  and  the  serous  efiiisions  which  follow  Bright's  disease,  the 
itomach  irritation  from  arsenic  and  the  paralysis  from  lead,  are  ex* 
noples. 

•  See  Claode  Bernard's  Lectnrct  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  1860 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEBVOUS  PAIN. 

As  all  hyperscmia  is  not  inflammation,  so  neither  is  all  pain.  Pain 
may  arise  from  muscular  spasms  or  cramp,  or  from  some  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  nervous  centres,  without  the  existence  of 
the  least  inflammation.  Such  pain,  nervous  pain,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  may  often  be  known  by  its  capridousness ;  by  its  coming  and 
going  without  apparent  cause,  or  with  no  other  cause  than  the  patient's 
mind  being  directed  to  it.  It  is  often  intermitting.  It  is  oflen  re- 
lieved by  measures  that  would  aggravate  inflammation,  such  as  sti- 
mulants, pressure,  and  friction ;  and  almost  infallibly  aggravated  by 
leeches,  bUsters,  and  other  remedies  that  would  relieve  inflammation  if 
it  existed.  It  is  often  intense  in  proportion  to  the  anaemic  and  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  often  intense  out  of  all  proportion 
to  heat,  swelling,  and  redness,  even  if  they  are  present  at  all.  In  its 
chai:acter  it  is  often  violently  plunging  or  shooting,  and  is  compared  by 
the  patient  to  the  running  through  of  a  red-hot  wire,  or  the  passage  of 
an  electric  shock.  It  may  last  for  weeks  or  months  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  of  the  changes  of  structure  which  are  conunonly  called 
inflammatoiy.  Lastly,  it  may  be  felt  in  parts  quite  remote  fiom  any 
morbid  action,  or  may  be  refen*ed  to  parts  of  the  body  destitute  of  sen- 
sation (thus  after  fracture  of  the  spine  severe  pain  has  been  felt  in  the 
legs,  though  quite  insensible  to  the  touch),  or  may  be  referred  to  parts 
that  have  no  existence,  of  which  the  pain  felt  in  limbs  long  since  ampu- 
tated may  be  an  example. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  will  be  found  in  Part  IV.,  under  the 
head  of  Neuralgia. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

EXUDATION,  CELL  OBOWTH,  AND  GENESIS  OF  DI8EA8E. 

There  are  few  surgical  diseases  in  which  the  part  afiected  does  not 
sufler  enlargement  or  tumour.  Some  kinds  of  tumour  are  caused  by 
mechanical  conditions,  as  the  enlargement  of  arteries  Id  aneurism,  that 
of  veins  in  varix,  that  of  hernia,  or  protrusion  of  the  bowels,  &c. 
Some  other  tumours  may  be  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  air,  as  in  em- 
physema, or  of  blood,  as  in  ecchym<»is,  or  of  semm  which  has  oozed 
from  distended  veins,  as  in  oedema.  But  there  are  other  swellings, 
which  seem  to  depend,  not  on  mere  misplacements  or  mechanical  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  foregoing,  but  on  inci-ease  of  the  structural  ele- 
ment of  the  part  afiected,  or  upon  the  presence  \cithin  it  of  structural 
elements  in  various  states  of  development  which  often  seem  to  be 
intruded  into  it.    Of  this  kind  of  tumour  are  1st,  The  hypertrophies. 
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which  consist  in  an  increnR  of  a  natonl  tisiue  or  ttructore ;  2ndij,  The 
chaages  which  follow  iojnry,  and  lead  to  repair;  3rdly,  Those  called 
inflammatorjr;  4thlj,  Those  called  tabercular;  5thly,  Those  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  rarious  tumours  more  or  less  resembling  the 
areolar  tissue,  the  glandular,  the  epithelial,  and  some  of  the  embryonic 
forms  of  these  tissues. 

Now  in  all  these  cases,  except  hypertrophy,  if  the  part  affected  be 
cxsmtned  at  certain  stages,  it  will  seem  to  be  infiltrated  with  a  material 
which  is  undergoing  development.  In  the  case  of  repair,  the  material 
is  couTerted  into  areolar  or  tendinous  tissue,  bone,  &c.  In  the  case  of 
mBsauoakioa^  it  constitutes  the  well-knowu  inflammatory  effusions 
sad  adhesions,  and  often  undergoes  oonvenrion  into  pus.  In  the  case  of 
taberde»  the  new  material  soon  undergoes  fatty  and  calcareous  degene- 
ntioo,  and  withers  into  a  cheesy  mass.  In  the  case  of  tumoui-s,  it 
ndierfftm  derelopment  into  a  great  variety  of  forms  which  are  enu- 
Berated  in  their  place. 

i.  Till  of  late,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  new  matter  was 
Ariedf  an  ^  effusion,**  or  **  exudation  "  of  ooagulabie  lymph  or  plastic 
Batter  from  the  blood ;  that  the  new  mateiial,  for  example,  which 
uites  the  emis  of  a  divided  tendon  or  broken  bone,  or  which  fills  up 
the  hollow  of  an  ulcer,  was  given  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  that 
the  cell  growths  found  in  it  were  developed  in  it.  It  was  held  that 
self-generated  molecules  in  the  lymph  aggregated  themselves  into  nuclei, 
aacfai  formed  cells,  and  cells  grew  and  developed  themselves  into  tissue. 
All  this  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  in,  and  by  the  forces  inherent 
ia,  that  spontaneously  coagulating  part  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  com- 
aooly  called  fibrine,  fibrino-plastic  matter,  plasma,  blastana,  &c. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  modem  school  contends,  that,  although 
(he  Uood  certainly  furnishes  the  passive  substance  out  of  which  tbe 
ocreased  bulk  of  the  part  is  formed,  yet  that  the  working  element, 
that  which  is  the  real  agent,  that  which  undergoes  development,  is 
sot  anything  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  the  living  molecules  of  the 
affected  tissue  itself — ^tliat  the  nuclei  and  cells  found  in  plastic  ma- 
terial— say  in  granulations — are  not  developed  in  an  exudation  sim' 
pUdUr,  but  are  the  iiruits  of  the  growth,  multiplication,  and  prolitieration 
of  the  pre-existing  ceUs  of  the  part  in  which  they  are  found.  **  The 
ooaoectiTc  tissue  '*  says  a  most  able  expositor  of  this  doctrine,*  *^  is 
BQst  extensively  distributed  through  the  body,  so  that  an  ever-present 
eeli  and  nucleos  containing  texture  is  by  it  provided.  Not  only  does 
it,  in  its  various  modifications,  constitute  many  special  structures,  as 
teadons,  ligaments,  fiiscise,  the  cornea,  vitreous  body,  Whartonian  jelly  of 
the  imibii^al  cord,  &c,  but  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  skin 
Boeoas  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  of  muscles  blood  and  lymph 
,  iff  nerre  centres,  and  of  neiTes.     It  is  found  also  in  the  glands 


•  Tamer,  W,  M.  B.  Lond.  The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Doctrine  of  Cellular 
FkthoiocT.  £dliibiirgh.  1863.  See  Virchow's  CellaUtr  Pathology  as  based 
mm  Phyiiologtcal  and  Pathological  HUtoloinr.  Twenty  Lecttirps,  &c..  by 
Motph  Vircbow,  translated  by  Frank  Chance,  M.B.,  Canuib.    London.  1860. 
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h    linV    l.r    .•;,i;r,i     "  - '•  "  ' '  ■ '  1'' 1    ) '^»  t })( >1 . -J  V  ." '  f     "Thl>     1  r- 

li.'  ;ui-lil.:i  ImhIv  a-  r.>l|.),..-,..,l  ,,t  twc-'it^  el  ^i.i-ta'it 
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and  lasts  a  given  time,  forming  the  bulic  of"  structu 
d  decays,  and  is  absorbed.  The  pulp  of  teeth,  or  rs 
hich  fillB  the  dentinal  tubes,  the  nuclear  matter  in  the 
&nd  nuclei  generally,  are  examples  of  the  germinal  m 
if  matter  of  tooth  and  bone,  the  intercellular,  or  intei 
are  examples  of  the  portions  which  are  formed  and 
vital  force.      The  germinal  matter  exists  in  masses 

usually  with  nuclei,  but  the  existence  of  actual  nucl* 
»,  is  not  essential.     Germinal  matter  can  only  be  prod 

matter,  and  may  exist  in  the  blood  and  elsewhere  in 

m  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  by  the  highest  glassc 

;,  moving,  formative  element,  distinguished  after  deait 

which  it  takes  coloration  by  caimine ;  it  attracts  i 

blood,  and  converts  it  into  tissue, 
the  last  doctrine  assumes,  **  germinal  material,*'  t.  e, 
oay  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of  sub-division  so  mi 
isible  to  the  highest  microscopes,  and  to  be  able  to  t 
aries  without  rupture,  there  is  little  difference  betw* 

pathology  *'  and  the  **  germinal  pathology  "  in  aco 
igin  and  nature  of  many  diseases.  For  example,  we  ma; 
local  diseases — changes  which  origiuate  in  the  minute 
B  of  some  part,  and  are  confined  thereto,  e,g.  mauy  t 
at  their  course;   possibly  some  cancers  in  an  early 

ight  injuries,  and  the  operations  for  their  repair. 
il  disease   with  constitrdional  disturbance ; — extrem< 
great   exhaustion,  shivering,   disturbance  of  the  i 
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local  hypenwuML,  or  local  depriTation  of  blood,  occasioned  bj  agents 
Qpenting  oo  the  Tmao-motor  sTstem  of  nerves. 

d.  uSaeaae  oecaskmed  bj  blood  disorder,  (a)  Blood  disorder  arising 
firam  eommon  causm,  cold,  an  wholesome  food,  &c.,  or  disorder  producing 
some  peculiar  morbid  poison,  as  the  gouty  or  rheumatic;  which 
poisons  are  attracted  to,  and  deposited  in,  particular  tissues  or  organs,  and 
there  rex  the  liring  tissues  and  excite  them  to  abnormal  action. 
\fi)  Blood  disorder  arinng  from  the  presence  of  diseased  germinal  matter 
vfaicfa  has  been  absorbed  from  one  part  of  the  body,  and  may  be  exuded 
into  another.  Thus  an  unhealthy  inflammation  or  a  cancer  may 
famish  germs  vhich  contaminate  the  blood,  and  constitute  the  material 
cause  of'  seuondarj  inflammation,  deposits,  or  exudations.  (7)  Si- 
mJlarlj,  diseased  germinal  matter,  introduced  from  without,  whether 
throogfa  the  air  passages  or  through  a  wound,  may  develop  itself  in 
the  blood,  and  may  constitute  material  for  exudation ;  as  in  small-pox, 
and  odier  zymotic  diseases. 


CHAPl^ER  V. 

GENERAL  DOCTRINE  OF  REPAIR. 

Repair  kot  inflammation. — Since  the  animal  body  is  liable  to 
accidents,  and  the  purposes  of  life  could  not  be  realised  if  every  injury 
prodaced  death  or  permanent  disability,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision 
for  repair,  within  certain  limits,  is  as  essential  as  that  for  daily  uutri- 
tJoQ.  Within  our  own  times,  indeed,  it  has  been  customary  to  assume 
that  all  repair  was  an  efiect  of  inflammation.  But  a  more  precise  pa- 
thology requires  us  to  separate  repair,  a  process  beneflcial,  gentle, 
anl  painless,  finom  inflammation,  a  process  injurious,  violent,  and  pain- 
fbl.  True  it  is,  that  both  repair  and  inflammation  have  the  one 
feature,  exudation,  or  rathei*  cell-gi-owth  and  consequent  infiltration,  in 
00m moo ;  and  that  some  cases  of  repair  are  more  or  less  complicated 
by  inflammation ;  and  that  in  some  othei-s,  as,  for  example,  the  case  of 
hydrocele,  or  of  a  sinus,  or  of  a  non-united  fractui-e,  that  an  active 
iudammatory  disturbance  is  set  up,  and  tliat  repair  is  effected  by  the 
oeli-growth  or  exudations  so  induced.  Yet  it  may  be  paid  of  all  repair 
that  it  is  perfectly  and  rapidly  executed  in  proportion  as  every  symj)- 
tom  which  can  fairly  be  called  inflammatory  is  absent.* 

What  amount  of  repair  is  possible  ? — This  is  a  question,  like 
many  others,  of  which  a  broad  view  cannot  be  obtained  by  attention  to 
human  anatomy  and  pathology  alone.     In  some  of  the  lowest  animals,  as 

*  On  the  satject  of  this  chapter,  the  student  should  thoroughly  master 
the  chapters  00  Bepair  and  Adhesion,  iu  Hunter  on  the  Blood ;  Travers  on 
InflammatkiD,  a  work  iu  which  the  venerable  author  treats  of  inflammation 
almoat  as  the  one  disease,  and  as  the  agent  of  all  repair ;  MacarUiey  on  luflam- 
BMSkHi.  which  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modem  reform  of  opinion  -,  and 
the  msaterly  sopmoary  of  the  whole  sul^ect  in  I'aget's  Lectures,  and  edit,  hy 
To 
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the  polyp,  repair  seems  to  be  almost  unlimited,  anj  portion  of  a  serered 
animal  being  able  to  reproduce  all  the  rest :  whole  limbs,  too,  are  repro- 
duced in  the  lobster  and  the  lizard.  Bat  in  the  higher  animals  it  is 
only  the  commonest  stractares  that  can  be  restored :  for  example,  Ur 
quote  from  Mr,  Paget : — 

**  1.  Those  whidi  are  formed  entirely  by  nutritire  repetition,  such 
as  the  blood  and  the  epithelia. 

**  2.  Those  which  are  of  lowest  organization  and  of  lowest  chemical 
character;  as  the  gelatinous  tissues,  the  cellulai'  and  tendinous,  and 
the  bones. 

**  3.  Those  which  are  inserted  in  other  tissues,  not  as  essential  to 
their  structure,  but  as  accessories,  as  connecting  or  inooiporating  them 
with  the  other  stnictures  of  vegetative  or  anin^  life  ;  as  nerve  fibres, 
and  blood-vessels. 

'*  With  these  exceptions,  injuries  or  losses  in  the  human  body  are 
capable  of  no  more  than  repair  in  its  most  limited  sense — i.  e,  in  the 
place  of  what  is  lost  some  lowly-organizod  tissue  is  formed,  which  fills 
up  the  breach  and  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  a  less  perfect  life." 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  tissues  capable  of  being  reproduced,  are  the 
connective  or  areolar  tissue,  including  tendon  and  ligament,  bone  and 
cartilage,  blood-vessel  and  nerves,  and  epithelium,  but  not  more  com- 
plex structures,  such  as  muscle,  we  may  next  observe  that 

The  most  modem  theory  of  the  pi'ocess  is,  that  the  germinal  or  living 
or  nuclear  elements  in  the  injured  tissue, — say  bone  or  tendon— rapidly 
increase  by  imbibition  of  liquor  sanguinis  attracted  fix>m  the  blood,  and 
by  fissure  and  growth  form  a  pale,  fibii nous- looking  mass ;  which,  ex- 
amined under  the  micix)6cope,  seems  to  be  studded  with  nuclei  at 
regular  intervals,  and  undergoes  conversion  into  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage, 
or  bone.  On  the  theory  that  the  repai-ative  material  is  an  exudation 
of  lymph  in  which  nuclei  form  by  inherent  ci-eative  foix»,  this  ma- 
teiial  was  called  by  Paget,  nucleated  blastema.  This  is  the  most 
pei'fect  form  of  repair,  and  usually  found  in  subcutaneous  wounds. 

In  other  cases  the  reparative  material  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
\Bxgt  nucleated  cells  \  which  subsequently  enlarge,  elongate,  split  into 
the  shapes  known  as  caudate,  fusiform,  &c.  Such  cells  imbibe  water, 
under  the  microscope,  which  shows  them  to  be  separable  into  cell  wall 
and  cell  contents,  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  every  part 
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*  Thin  cut  represents,  on  the  right  of  the  page.  fibro*plaatic  cells,  of  various 
rises  and  degrees  of  development;  on  the  lefi,  cells  which  are  developing  into 
fibres;  those  at  cither  end.  toartced  X  i.  have  been  treated  wiih  acetic  acid. 
Traced  with  the  camera  fi-om  actual  specimens  fh>m  granulations,  healing 
wounds,  and  tibro  plastic  tumours,  magnltled  200  diameters.  The  scale  of  '001 
uch  will  give  au  idea  uf  the  real  magnitudes. 
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tmuparcnt  and  alniott  ioTMble,  except  the  nocleiu.  At  Rni  their 
dimension  b  about  ^  of  an  inch.  They  are  imbeded  in  more  or  leas 
of  a  qoaci  fibriooos  ezudatioo,  pellucid,  or  fibrillary. 

Tliiese  cells  will  often  be  spoken  of  in  the  following  pages  as  fibro- 
plaatic  ceiU,  They  are  fomied  in  abundance,  in  all  the  less  perfect 
CTwnplee  of  rrpair.  Thej  are  found  as  some  of  the  commonest  results 
of  inflammation.  They  constitote  granulations.  They  also  constitute 
the  basis  of  many  tumours  and  morl&  growth  as  ihe  fibroplastic.  They 
are  liable  to  degenerate  into  pus.  And  when  diseased  or  perrerted 
they  may  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  material  of  cancerous  tumours. 

Bat  be  it  ofasenred  that  although  these  cells  are  erolved  under  cer- 
tain  cooditiona  out  of  the  exudation  which  takes  place  during  inflam* 
mataoo,  yet  that  the  absence  of  inflammation  is  essentially  necessary 
before  they  can  assume  their  full  dQ;ree  of  de?elopment  into  tissue. 

Shod  organmable,  yet  not  the  ordinary  material  of  repair. — In  a 
less  perfect  state  of  knowledge  it  was  supposed  that  the  blood  was 
the  oomnooQ  medium  of  reparation.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not  the 
csie ;  tint  effused  blood  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help ;  that  the 
ek»t  which  is  effused  from  an  injury  is  absorbed  Itefore  Uie  work  of 
repair  is  perfect ;  and  that  if  clots  of  blood  be  present  in  large  quan- 
tity thej  are  i^t  to  decompose,  and  to  cause  suppuration.  Yet  it  is 
quite  true  that  thin  clots  of  blood,  under  certain  drcumstances,  aie 
capable  of  undergoing  a  change  into  a  fibrillated  material  similar  to 
the  nucleated  blastema,  and  of  receiving  blood-vessels.  Mr.  Pi-escott 
Hewett  showed,  some  time  ago,  that  thin  layers  of  blood  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  may  become  vascular :  it  was  also  proved 
bj  Hunter,  Macartney,  Kieman,  and  Dalrymple,  that  clots  are  capable 
of  reoeiring  blood-vesseb.^  Mere  fibrinous  deposits  seem  to  t'onn 
afanoat  structureless  membiane,  inert  and  not  vascuhu-. 

Formation  of  new  vessels. — ^Twenty  years  ago,  nothing  was  su)>- 
posed  to  be  organtked  which  had  not  blood-vessels :  and  to  become  vas« 
adar^  and  organised^  were  used  as  convertible  terms.  Now,  however, 
we  know,  as,  in  fact,  what  was  known  but  not  reflected  on  before,  that 
blood'vessels  play  a  subordinate  pait ;  and  that  organisation  proceeds 
to  a  certain  point  before  they  appear  on  the  stage :  yet  that  they  are 
Deoeasary  at  a  certain  epoch,  in  oixler  that  the  material  for  fi-esh  growth 
may  be  brought  within  reach.  The  readiest  way  for  the  student  to 
watch  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  will  be  to  examine  the  lymph 
found  on  the  edge  of  a  placenta.  There  he  may  see  the  results  of  the 
process  described  by  Paget,  the  budding  out  of  branches  from  the  nearest 
capillaries,  which  branches  enter  the  developing  lymph,  and  inosculate 
with  eadi  other,  so  as  to  form  loops :  from  which,  again,  fi-esh  loops 
are  directly  given  off  in  like  manner. 

•  Vide  Fslmer's  ed.  of  Honter.  vol.  111. ;  OaUlogoe  of  tbe  Hunterian  Museum. 
*»4.  L  ;  OsTSweU,  op.  dl, ;  Macartuey,  op.  du  p.  61 ;  Hume,  Phil.  Trans.  Iiil8 ; 
WanSrop  oo  Aneurism.  In  tbe  Cyclop.  Prsct  Surgery;  Dalrymple,  Med.  Chlr. 
Tnns.  VOL  ix. ;  P.  Hewett,  iMdL,  voL  x. ;  see  also  Lancet  for  1845.  vol.  I.  p.  219 ; 
Vttiet'%  Lectares,  vol.  L 
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The  time  within  which  i-epair  Sb  effected  varies  as  greatly  as  the 
nature  of  injariea  and  of  constitutions.  But  vascularity,  or  pro- 
pulsion  of  new  blood-vessels  into  a  new  fibrinous  exudation,  may  occur 
certainly  in  less  than  foi-ty-eight  hours,  whilst  in  the  progress  of 
granulation,  the  growth  of  one  day  appears  to  become  vascular  by  the 
next. 

Conditions  faoourable  for  repair,  and  the  reverse. — 1.  In  the  first 
place,  casteris  paribus,  the  younger  the  system,  the  more  capable  is  it 
of  repair.  2ndly.  The  state  of  the  blood  may  be  so  poor  as  not  to 
yield  the  necessary  material ;  or  it  may  be  so  overloaded  with  ili-aasi- 
milated  material,  or  so  poisoned,  that  the  new  textures  are  ill  capable 
of  development,  and  run  into  degeneration.  3.  Local  conditions  may 
be  such  as  to  afford  mechanical  or  chemical  complications.  The  repa« 
rative  material  if  disturbed  may  perish,  or  if  exposed  to  air  or  to 
poisonous  infiuenoes,  may  undergo  degeneration  into  pus,  or  into 
sanies  which  may  infect  the  whole  blood.  In  general  terms,  what- 
ever favours  inflammation  is  hostile  to  repair,  and  the  converse. 

Injuries  voith  wound  of  skin,  and  without. — If  we  divide  cases  into 
two  great  categories — ^Uiose  attended  with  wonnd  of  skin,  and  thosK 
without,  we  find  that  the  former  are  infinitely  the  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  of  repair:  as  evidenced  by  compound  fracture  and  dislocation, 
and  by  wounds  of  the  great  visceral  cavities,  compared  with  th« 
severest  bruises  and  simple  fractures.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is 
the  fact,  that  reparative  material  exposed  to  the  air  and  contact  of  the 
outer  world  is  more  liable  to  perish,  and,  having  perished,  to  run  into 
unwholesome  changes,  which  may  spi-ead  over  the  whole  surface  injured 
or  exposed.  It  is  a  principle  derived  from  this  fact,  that  wounds  of 
the  skin  are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  and,  when  unavoidable,  are 
to  be  as  limited  as  possible :  and  that  the  subcutaneous  method  origi- 
nally used  for  the  division  of  tendons  should  be  extended  to  every  case 
admitting  of  it.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INFLAMMATION. 
SKCTION   I. — INTRODUCTORY. 


Definition. — A  pei-fect  definition  of  inflammation  is  at  present 
impossible,  forasmuch  as  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  its  conditions,  and 
are  not  even  agreed,  upon  the  processes  which  shall  be  included  under 
the  term.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  is  *•  a  diseased  pix>cess,  in- 
cluding hypersmia,  stagnation  of  blood,  and  exudation  with  disturb- 
ance of  the  minute  structural  or  cell  elements  of  the  part  affected.'* 

Symptoms, — The  classical  symptoms  are  four — pain,  heat,  redness, 

•  Sketch  of  Subcutaneous  SnTgery.  by  W.  Adams,  F.R.C.S.  Lend.  1867. 
Jlefer  to  Tenotomy,  False  Cartilage,  Bunue,  and  Hernia* 
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ftod  •welling;  to  which  ought  to  be  added,  impaired  function  of  the 
put  inflamed*  Beiddes,  there  is  fereriAhness  with  every  true  acute 
inftunnuitioii. 

SECTION  n.— ANALYSIS  OF  LOCAL  SYMPTOMS. 

1.  Pais  or  dU-eaBe  is  sure  to  ensue  when  anything  in  the  animal 
eoooomy  goes  wrong,  and  the  varieties  it  presents  in  inflammation 
requh^  careful  study.  Thus  (a)  it  may  vary  with  the  local  cause 
vtudi  has  produced  it :  thus  patients  talic  of  cutting,  burning,  stabbing 
psios.  Every  idiopathic  inflammation  also  has  its  own  kind  of  pain, 
fioil  or  carbuncle  causes  a  diflerent  pain  from  that  of  phlegmon. 

&.  Then  the  pain  will  vary  with  the  part  inflamed ;  for  each  part 
has  a  set  of  sensations  peculiar  to  itself*,  the  bones  and  ligaments  ache ; 
the  skin  smarts  or  bums ;  an  inflamed  pleura,  when  stretched,  feels  as 
it  torn  or  stabbed  ;  the  inflamed  ear  hears  unnatural  sounds. 

e.  Inflammatory  pain  is  aggravated  by  preternatural  irritability,  or 
itoeptivity  of  impressions ;  thus  tenderness  is  created : — ud usual  reflex 
actions  also  are  excited  by  impressions  conveyed  to  the  spine,  and 
tpasms  are  excited,  which  are  so  painful  a  feature  in  conjunctivitis, 
ooup,  and  dysentery. 

d.  The  intensity  of  the  hypersemia  causes  the  throbbing  of  the  ves- 
sels to  be  painfiiliy  felt ;  particularly  in  inflammations  of  dense,  un- 
yieidinjz:  parts,  or  of  parts  couflned  by  fiiscia. 

€.  Jjistension  by  exudation  causes  intense  pain  in  the  like  cases. 

/.  Pain  may  be  felt  at  a  distance,  along  the  course  of  nerves  irritated. 
Thus  the  testicles  ache  in  irritation  of  the  bladder.  Similarly,  pain 
may  be  felt  along  the  course  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  if  they  are 
impregnated  by  the  inflammatory  exudation. 

(J.  Lastly,  pain  may  be  absent  in  slight  cases.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  pain  is  a  subjective  symptom,  and  exists  in  the 
OHisciousness  of  the  patient ;  and  though  the  conditions  for  it  exist,  it 
nav  not  be  felt  if  the  nerves  are  severed,  or  the  brain  stupefied  by  disease, 
alcohol,  or  narcotics. 

2.  The  heat  of  inflammation  is  partly  a  sensation,  and  chiefly  felt  in 
inflammations  of  surfaces.  Hunter  believed  that  as  an  inflamed  part 
receives  more  blood,  so  it  is  hotter  than  other  parts;  but  yet  not 
hotter  than  tlie  mass  of  the  blood.  Thus  supposing  that  the  heat 
of  the  entire  mass  of  blood  be  raised,  the  inflamed  part,  if  external,  will 
really  be  hotter  than  neighbouring  parts,  but  not  than  the  mass  of  the 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  Simon*  has  shown,  by  a  delicate  set  of  ex- 
periments, that  the  heat  of  venous  blood  proceeding  from  an  inflamed 
part  14  greater  than  the  heat  of  the  arterial  blood  going  to  it:  thei-e- 
fore  that  there  is  a  source  of  heat  in  the  part  itself.  This  is  probable, 
d  priori,  from  the  active  processes  earned  on  in  it. 

3.  The  rednesM  is  a  consequence  of  the  hyperemia,  and  its  appear- 
aaoe  dcpenia,  in  some  degree,  on  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  ves- 

•  Holmes'  Sorgeiy,  vol.  I. 
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sels  of  the  part ;  thas,  inflainmation  of  the  conjanctiTa  difl^  in 
appearance  from  that  of  the  sclerotic.  Bat  it  is  still  more  influenced 
by  the  canse  of  the  inflammation :  thus  the  rivid  blush  of  phlegmon* 
gradually  fading  into  the  natural  hue,  difiers  materially  from  the 
abrupt  red,  dusky  patch  of  erysipelas.  Moreover,  the  colour  is  often 
modified  by  the  blood  or  hsmiatine  exuded  into  the  inflamed  part,  as  in 
boil  and  erythema  nodosum ;  or  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  surfiice,  as 
in  syphilitica  lepra :  so  that  almost  every  inflammation  has  its  own 
colour ;  and  one---the  phlegmasia  alba  doleos — ^is  remarkable  for  having 
no  colour  at  all. 

4.  The  swelKng  is  caused  flrst  by  the  hypersmia,  then  by  cell 
growth  and  matters  exuded  into  the  inflamed  tissue.  It  may  be  hard  and 
brawny  as  in  carbuncle,  or  soft,  so  as  to  allow  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
to  make  a  pit. 

5.  That  inflammation  must  impair  function  is  obvious.  Motion  is 
difficult  or  impossible;  sensations  exaggerated;  secretion  diminished, 
and  secreted  liquids  mixed  with  blood  or  serum,  or  fibrinous  flakes. 

SECTION   III. — ANALYSIS    OP     CONSTITUTIONAL    SYMPTOMS — ^TRAU- 
MATIC, OR  SYMPTOMATIC  FEVER,  OR  FEVERI8HNESS. 

The  word  fever  is  now  so  wedded  (although  very  improperly)  to 
certain  species,  as  typhoid  and  typhus,  that  perhaps  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  pyrexia^  or  feverishness,  to  expi-ess  the  sum  of  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  attending  acute  inflammation. 

The  relation  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  the  local  may  be  one 
of  these  three : 

1.  The  constitutional  symptoms  may  precede  and  cause  the  local: 
as  in  common  idiopathic  inflammations,  erysipelas,  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, &c. 

2.  The  constitutional  symptoms  may  follow  and  be  caused  by  the 
local ;  when  the  blood  circulating  through  an  injured  part  becomes 
contaminated  by  decaying  animal  matter,  or  by  the  iriitation  of  the 
nerves  ;  as  in  the  case  of  acute  inflammation  following  an  ill-closed  and 
irritating  wound. 

3.  The  constitutional  having  been  caused  by  the  local  malady,  may 
again  be  the  cause  of  other  local  diseases  elsewhere — as  in  pysmia,  and 
secondary  suppurations. 

Feveiishness  consists,  as  may  be  proved  by  experiment  and  by  reason, 
(1.)  in  a  change  of  the  blood :  (2.)  in  a  series  of  operations  for  puri- 
fying the  blood  so  changed  ; — by  increased  oxygenation — by  increased 
secretion — and  by  exudation — or  by  all  three. 

Symptoms. — 1.  The  fii-st  in  order  of  time  is  ahicering  ; — trembling 
of  the  muscles,  sensiition  of  cold,  and,  in  severe  cases,  blueness,  and 
shnnking  of  the  features,  and  the  other  signs  of  abstraction  of  heat 
from  the  body.  Its  i-eal  nature  is  unknown  :  but  the  student  will  do 
well  to  regard  shivering  as  a  most  impoilant  symptom  at  any  stage  of 
any  disease,  inasmuch  as,  to  use  Hunter's  words,  it  surely  indicates 
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**  some  new  actkn  set  up  in  the  blood."  Vomiting  k  sometimes  com- 
bined with  it.  Shivering  is,  as  aforesaid,  sometimes  associated  with 
netoal  intense  coldness ;  sometimes,  though  the  patient  feel  chilly  to 
himself,  his  skin  may  he  hot  and  homing.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  de- 
oorapcsition  of  the  blood,  or  an  admixture  with  it  of  foreign  matter. 

2.  The  pviae  is  raised  to  100,  120,  or  more.  In  some  cases  it  is 
hard  and  wiry  ;  in  others  soft  and  jerldng. 

3.  The  r^piration  is  also  increased — to  25  or  30  in  adults:  in 
children  to  twice  that  number. 

4.  The  heat  is  raised  to  102 — 104  degrees ;  in  some  cases  probably 
higher. 

5.  AH  the  "vnUrj  iecretions—^  skin,  mouth,  and  urine — are  sup- 
pRMcd.     Food  is  loathed,  but  acids  and  water  craved  for. 

6.  ffeadache,  wandering  at  night,  and  lassitude,  testify  to  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system. 

7.  The  urme  shows  remarkable  changes.  Before  an  idiopathic  inflam- 
nation  it  is  often  pale ; — during  the  height  it  is  usually  scanty  and 
hi^i-oolonTed ; — at  the  dose,  it  is  copious,  and  turbid  with  sediments  of 
Uthatea.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  inasmuch  as  the  increased 
ocretioii  of  lithate  may  begin  before  the  disease,  and  cease  earlier. 
During  the  height  of  acute  inflammation,  it  is  often  albuminous — it 
contains  serum  finom  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  tubular  casts. 
Speaking  generally,  the  uric  acid,  extractive  matters,  and  speciHc  gra- 
Tity  of  urine  are  greatly  increased  during  acute  inflammation.  The 
solphates  are  at  or  above  the  usual  average:  the  chlorides  greatly 
diminiahed. 

The  diminution  of  the  cMorides  in  the  urine,  which  had  long  been 
known  on  the  Continent,  was  made  known  in  England,  and  the  amount 
of  &ct»  grcAtly  increased,  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  who 
has  shown  that  erery  process  of  rapid  development  by  cell  growth  in 
health  or  disease  requires  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  chloride : 
(the  ash  of  a  foetal  thigh-bone,  for  example,  contains  much  more  per 
cent,  than  that  of  an  adult) ;  and  that  when  any  diseased  process  of  ex- 
n^fttifT^  and  cell  growth  is  set  up,  the  salt  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood 
and  urine,  and  is  present  in  the  infiltrated  tissue.* 

8.  That  the  state  of  the  blood  is  peculiar  during  acute  inflammation 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  drawn  its  surface  is  almost  immedi- 
ately covenxi  with  a  bluish  layer,  like  size :  whence  inflammatory  blood 
was  fonnerly  called  sizy.  So  soon  as  the  blood  has  coagulated,  this 
layer  is  visible  as  a  yellowish-white  stratum  on  the  surface  of  the  red 
dot ;  and  as  it  gently  contracts  so  as  to  make  the  upper  surface  of 
the  dot  concave,  the  technical  terms  buffed  and  cupped  have  been 
applied  to  this  kind  of  blood. 

Varioas  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  phenomena. 
Foreninple:  1.  Inflamed  blood  coagulates  slowly ;  and  it  has  been 
soppoaed  that  this  accounts  for  the  huffy  coat,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 

•  FribKkd  Ttad  Ravoth,  Uroscople,  Berlin,  1860 ;  Beale,  Hed.  Chlr.  Trans. 
1H3;  Sknoo,  Animal  Oiemisiiy,  voL  iL  p..  167, 
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the  red  partidtt  time  to  sink  and  leave  the  upper  sar&oe  of  the  clot 
colourless.  2.  There  is  an  increased  attraction  of  the  red  particles 
for  each  other,  so  that  they  form  themselves  into  a  network  of  rou- 
leaux, and  sink  with  unusual  rapiditj:  this  is  the  view  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones  and  Mr.  Gulliver.  3.  On  Dr.  Richai-dson's  theory  am- 
monia  is  the  solvent  of  fibrine  in  blood,  and  the  slow  coagulation  may 
depend  on  excess  of  the  solvent,  or  on  slow  evolution  thereof. 
4.  There  is  in  inflammation  an  excess  of  fibrine  in  the  blood ;  a  state 
to  which  the  name  hypermosis  has  been  given.  5.  The  white  partacles 
of  the  blood  sometimes  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  bufiy  coat. 

The  chemical  composition  of  inflamed  blood  diflTers,  according  to 
Ancell,  Simon,  Beoquerel,  and  Rodier,  from  that  of  healthy  blood,  in 
a  diminution  of  the  red  particles  and  an  increase  of  flbiine.  Beoquerel 
and  Rodier  state  that  in  the  phUgmasias  the  fibrine  is  increased  invari- 
ably ;  that  the  inci-ease  begins  with  the  beginning  and  lasts  to  the 
end,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation ;  that 
it  is  present  whether  inflammation  be  the  sole  disease  or  be  an  acci- 
doital  complication ;  that  blood-letting  does  not  lessen  its  over-propor- 
tion. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  buflfy  coat  is  especially  found  in 
acute  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia,  and  that  it  is 
found  in  most  inflammations.  But  it  is  also  found  in  erysipelas,  puer- 
peral phlebitis,  phl^;masia  dolens,  tubercular  phthisis,  and  in  pr^- 
nancy.  It  is  the  normal  condition  in  the  horse.  The  proportion  of 
fibrine  may  be  increased  from  about  2  *  5,  the  noimal  proportion,  to 
6,  7,  or  10  grains  per  1000.  In  typhus  fever,  typhoid,  and  the  ex- 
anthemata, an  opposite  state  exists,  called  hypinosis. 

Agreeing  that  the  bufly  coat  is  present  in  inflammation,  the  next 
question  is,  what  is  the  connection?  Animal  chemistry  has  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  fibrine  is  a  deutoxide  or  tritoxide  of  protein ;  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duct (as  Becquei-el  and  Rodier  teach)  of  oxydation  of  albumen ;  or 
(according  to  Simon)  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  fibrine  and  blood  corpuscles  are  genei-ally  in  the  inverse  ratio,  one 
of  another;  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  quickened  circulation  and  re- 
spiration, and  increased  oxidation  and  metamoi-phosis  of  the  cor- 
puscles.* 

Virchow,  however,  altogether  denies  the  "orthodox"  doctiine  of 
hyperinosis.  Instead  of  believing  that  the  change  in  the  blood  is  pri- 
mary and  intrinsic,  he  believes  it  to  *'  depend  upon  the  local  inflam- 
mation. Certain  organs  and  tissues  have  inherent  in  them  in  a  higher 
degree  the  power  of  producing  fibrine,  and  of  favouring  the  occurrence 
of  large  quantities  of  fibrine  in    the    blood."     There  must  also  be 

•  See  W.  Hewson's  Works,  a  medical  classic  that  well  degervos  study; 
Sydenham  Society,  ed. ;  Wharton  Jonet*.  Guy's  Hosp.  Rop.  vol.  vU.  M^. ; 
RichanlMon  on  Coagulation  of  Blood.  Lond.  lH5b.  Simon,  op.  cit,;  Gulliver's 
Lectures  on  Blood,  &c.,  Med.  I'lmcs  and  Uax ,  18(>3,  vol.  ii. ;  an  admirable 
vJiidicatlon  of  the  Englibh  school. 
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means  of  introducing  it  into  the  blood.  Thus  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
■nd  other  organs,  largely  supplied  with  lymphatics,  introduce  a  large 
qoantity  of  fibrine  into  the  blood,  when  infUmed ;  whereas  the  brain, 
if  inflamed,  being  poor  in  lymphatics,  produces  no  hyperinosis.  This 
state  is  osually  attended  with  increase  in  the  white  corpuscles,  which  are 
products  of  the  lymphatic  gUnds  and  spleen.  "  There  are,"  says  Vir> 
chow,  ^  three  difierent  conditions  bordering  one  upon  the  other — hype* 
rinosis,  leucocytosis,  and  leuduemia,  between  which  and  the  lymphatic 
fiokis  there  exists  an  intimate  connection."  Hyperinosis  is  to  be  re- 
fermJ  to  the  accidental  condition  of  the  organs  ftt)ni  which  the  lymph- 
atic fluids  are  derired,  whilst  those  states  which  depend  on  an  increase 
in  the  cellular  elements  are  rather  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the 
glands  through  which  these  fluids  hare  flowed.  Leuoocytosis  is  an  in- 
acase  in  the  white  cellular  elements  of  the  blood,  depending  on  tempo- 
nry  or  transieat  conditions  of  certain  organs :  leuchaemia,  a  permanent 
increase  depending  on  flzed  conditions,  usually  &tal.  Leucocytosls  to  a 
certain  d^ree  takes  place  after  every  meal,  from  the  matte»  which 
pas  through  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  pr^nancy  there  is  constant 
leooocytosis  and  hyperinosis,  and  enlargement  of  lumbar  glands; — 
hmce  th«  bufly  coat  and  the  multitude  of  colourless  cells  in  the  blood, 
which  hare  sometimes  figured  as  evidence  of  puerperal  pyaemia.  In 
scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  blood  becomes 
loaded  with  white  particles.     .So  far  Virchow. 

SECTIOX   IV. — ANATOMY   OF   AN   INFLAMED  PART. 

An  inflamed  part  has  a  large  quantity  of  blood  intruded  into  its 
resKls ;  and  its  tissues  and  their  interstices  are  infiltrated  with  liquids 
which  have  exuded  from,  or  have  been  attracted  from  those  vessels. 
It  b  tcftcr  than  a  sound  port,  for  the  hardest  tissues  lose  some  of 
their  cohesion.  It  is  also  redder,  although  mera  redness,  post  mortem^ 
a  no  proof  of  inflammation,  for  it  may  be  product  by  congestion  or 
by  a  straining  of  tissues  with  dissolved  blood  pigment  which  has  oozed 
out  (^  the  vessels  in  incipient  putrefaction. 

In  its  minutest  analysis  inflammation  seems  to  b^in  with  a  kind  of 
nutritive  irritation, — an  increased  assumption  ot*  nutritive  matter  by 
the  microsoopic  elements  of  the  part,  and  a  cloudy  ^ 

appearance,  owing  partly  to  the  imbibition  of  unusual 
nutriment,  partly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  gei-minal 
matter  contained.  The  next  step  consists  in  fissure, 
multiplication  and  division  of  the  nuclear  and  cell  ele- 
ments. Then  comes  hypersmia,— of  the  part  if  it  have 
vcMcls  ;—of  the  surrounding  parts  if  it  have  none ;  ami 
csodatioo,  the  appearance  of  liquor  sanguinis,  i.e,  of 
scrum  and  more  or  le»  fibrinous  material,  in  the  in- 
tentioea  of  the  part  if  it  have  interstices,  or  else  into  the 
oaghbouring   ports.      Virchow   divides  inflammation 

*  PbrdoQ  of  mcMcle  involved  In  inflammatory  exudation;  fatty  degcncraUon 
of  the  mnsde ;  and  infiltration  with  flbro-plasUc  matter.    From  Nature. 
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into  two  (orms—ihe  par€nclymaUm8,  when  the  process  rani  its  coane 
in  the  interior  of  a  tissue  without  our  being  able  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  any  free  fluid  which  has  escaped  frona  the  blood ;  and  the  eam- 
dative  or  secreting,  where  an  increased  escape  of  fluid  takes  place  from 
the  blood.  This  belongs  espedallj  to  sur&ces — as  serous,  and  espedallj 
mucous  membranes. 

Meanwhile,  the  newly-produced  elements  tend  to  degenerate  into 
pus,  whilst  the  proper  elements  of  the  tissue  are  starved  and  choked, 
and  undergo  ftitty  degeneration. 

In  the  Inst  generation,  pecaliar  interest  was  attached  to  the  oonditioo 
of  the  blood-vessels,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  and  factors  of 
inflammation.  Although  we  see  (or  think  we  see)  more  deeply,  it  is 
as  well  to  record  the  results  of  Paget  and  Wharton  Jones's  observationt. 

1.  The  primary  effect  of  a  slight  stimulus  applied  to  the  blood- 
vessels, is  a  slight  and  temporary  oontractienf  with  a  retardation  of 
the  current  through  them.  If  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  be  drawn 
across  a  minute  artery  and  vein  three  or  four  times,  without  injoriog 
them  or  the  membrane  covering  them,  they  will  both  presently  gradu- 
aliy  (ontract  and  close.  This  contraction  is  no  doubt  analogous  to  the 
speedy  closure  of  the  innumerable  small  vessels  divided  in  a  wound, 
which  are  made  to  contract  by  the  very  stimulus  of  the  instrument 
which  has  divided  them. 

2.  During  this  contraction,  the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  or  perhaps 
does  not  move  at  all.  But  when  the  vessels  dilate  again,  they  acquire 
a  larger  sixe  than  they  originally  had,  and  the  blood  moves  more  freely 
and  rapidly  through  them  than  it  did  before.  And  now  the  same 
stimulus  that  made  them  contract  at  first  has  no  effect,  or  a  very  tran- 
sient one ;  a  more  powerful  stimulus,  however,  may  make  them  again 
contract  and  close. 

On  applying  a  more  powerful  irritant,  such  as  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
capsicum,  the  preliminaiy  contraction,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  so  transient 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  but  the  phenomena  of  active  congestion  or 
determination  of  blood  become  instantly  developed.  The  bloHod-vessels 
become  rapidly  dilated,  lengthened,  and  tortuous ;  sometimes  even  they 
display  varicose  or  aneurismal  excrescences ;  they  are  tensely  filled  with 
blood,  containing  a  large  excess  of  red  globules,  which  is  circulated  with 
&r  greatei'  velocity  than  is  natural. 

3.  But  if  the  injury  inflicted  be  of  still  greater  severity,  as  a  wound 
with  a  red-hot  needle,  then  in  addition  to  the  preceding  state  of  active 
congestion,  there  follows,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  morbid  changes,  a 
i-etardation,  and,  at  last,  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
densely-crowded  capillaries.  "All  round  this  focus,"  says  Paget,  '*  the 
vessels  are  as  full,  or  nearly  as  full,  as  they  are  in  it;  but  the  blood 
moves  in  them  with  a  quicker  stream,  or  may  pulsate  in  the  aiieries, 
and  oscillate  in  the  veins ;  yet  farther  from  this  focus  the  blood  moves 
rapidly  through  turgid  but  less  full  vessels/*  The  dusky  colour  in 
the  centre  of  a  phlegmon ;  the  throbbing ;  the  red  blush  around ;  the 
gush  of  blood  on  cutting  into  it,  are  thus  fully  explained. 
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SECTION   V. I'ROGliESS   AND  TKRMINATIONS. 

Inflammatioii,  once  established,  maj  destroy  life,  either  bj  impeding 
the  fuoctions  of  some  orgaa  necessary  to  life,  as  the  heart,  laut^,  or 
bnm ;  or  bj  quick  ezhaustioa  or  syncope,  ax  iu  ioflammation  of  the 
abdominal  organs ;  or  bj  slower  exhaustion,  from  suppuration. 

Or  it  may  end  in  complete  subsidence  (reaoivtumj  as  it  is  technically 
called^  and  recovery,  provided  that  the  blood  be  purified,  and  that 
the  cuanges  whidi  liave  been  effected  in  the  cell  elements  of  a  solid 
part, are  coofiiied  to  absorption  or  swelling,  and  have  not  gone  on  to  the 
prodoctioo  of  matters  which  must  perish  or  suppurate ;  and  thnt  local 
inritatioo  be  done  away  with.  Then  sleep,  appetite,  and  moisture  of 
the  ildn  r«tum ;  the  pulse  becomes  natural  and  the  urine  deposits  a 
eonoas  brick-dust  or  hteritiwt  sediment  of  lithate. 

resides  death,  and  recovery,  it  is  customary  to  treat  of  certain 
pdpaUe  edects,  or  as  they  used  to  be  calle<i,  terminations  of  in- 
ftuomation.  These  are,  Ist,  Iltemorrhagey  fi-om  the  rupture  of  over* 
distended  capillaries ;  'ind,  ^^erous  exudation ;  3rd,  Fibriuous  exudation, 
oDMtitntiDg  the  so-called  adhesive  iufiamroation ;  4th,  Suppunitiou ; 
5th,  The  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues  in  detail  or  in  mass ;  varying 
fnm  the  softening  and  absorption  of  caries,  or  the  fatty  degeuetatiou 
of  white  softening  of  the  brain,  or  the  slow  erosion  of  an  ulcer  to  the 
pmgrene  of  an  entire  member.  According  to  Hunter,  these  different 
cd*ects  were  produced  by  differences  in  the  intensity  of  inflammation, 
which  were  supposed  to  decrease  as  the  distance  from  the  ceiitic 
iocrcase*.  Thus  at  the  outskirts  of  an  inflamed  part  thei-e  will  be  a 
ring  of  serous  efl'usion  or  oedema:  within  this  a  solid  layer  of  filnine, 
which  Ibrms  a  sac,  within  which  is  pus,  formed  by  the  softening  of  tho 
^tral  fibrioe.  If  to  the  serous  effu^on^  adhesiun,  and  suppuration, 
thus  present,  we  add  htBmorrKage,  and  gangrene  or  the  de-ath  ot  some 
of  the  tiisuea  involved,  and  uloeration^  or  a  process  of  disintegration  by 
which  pus  is  discharged,  we  have  the  six  terminatums  oi  inflammation ; 
although,  be  it  observed,  every  one  of  them  singly  may  occur  (^uite 
indep»deotly  of  inflammation. 

BECTIOJf   VI. — CAUSES  AKD  VARIETIES  OF   INFLAMMATION. 

The  cause  of  inflammation  may  be  anything  which  disturbs  the 
ordinary  nutrition,  function,  or  growth  of  a' part. 

1.  Local  causes, — ^The  most  effective  vi  over-exertion '^  the  compelling 
a  part  io  go  through  the  processes  of  wear  and  tear,  and  demanding 
of  it  an  amount  of  repair  beyond  its  powers.  Alternations  of  heat  arul 
eoid,  which  disturb  the  chemical  changes  going  on  between  the  blood 
and  the  tis«nes;  injuries  of  every  sort,  mechanical  and  chemical, 
especially  such  injuiies  as  leave  a  pail  hitif-kilied,  or  in  which  the 
pn)ees»e»  of  t  P<ur  are  interfered  with,  so  that  the  new  cell-formations 
ad  exudations  are  killed,  and  left  to  decouipo^e;  poisons  of  all 
lorta,  especially  septic  poisons,  which  communicate  a  state  of  decom- 
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position  to  the  fluids  of  wounds ;  zymciic  poisoni  so-called,  whidi  re- 
produce in  the  living  bodj  a  fresh  crop  of  Uving  matter  containing  the 
same  poisons;  the  transplantation  of  epithelial  cells  undeigoing 
change,  as  in  gonorrhoea,  ^. ;  lastly,  amongst  local  cansea  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  mentioned  original  mal-development.  Thus  the  ill- 
grown  brains  of  rachitic  children  ai*e  liable  to  hydrocephalus,  &c. 

2.  Altered  innervation  as  a  cause  of  inflammation.  This  is  a  very 
obscure  subject,  and  not  yet  half  worked  out.  It  is  commonly  stated 
in  books  that  division  of  nerves  will  in  some  instances  produce  inflam- 
mation, or  some  other  destructive  change  in  the  pai*t  supplied  by  those 
nerves.  But  it  is  clear  that  division  of  spinal  nerves,  or  paralysis  of 
sense  or  motion  per  set  has  no  necessary  effect  in  inducing  inflam- 
mation. Wounds  of  paralyzed  parts  heal  as  other  wounds  do.  Most 
inflammations  of  paralyzed  parts  are  consequences  of  injuries,  not  of 
mere  paralysis;  for  instance,  a  palsied  eye  is  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  foreign  particles,  and  cannot  cleanse  itself.  But  (1.) 
division  or  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  nerves  causes  relaxation  of  the 
capillaries  and  profuse  circulation  of  aiterial  blood.  Thus  if  the 
cervico<cephalic  branch  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  divided,  the  ear 
and  side  of  tlie  face  become  hot,  red,  and  vascular.  Then,  says  Claude 
Bernard,  if  the  animal  be  starved,  inflammation  is  set  up,  the  con- 
junctiva and  pituitary  membrane  run  into  suppuration.  The  blood 
being  defective,  absorbs  greedily  from  the  organs  it  traverses.  (2.) 
Some  injuries  produce  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves  which  create  afflux 
of  blood.  This  lias  been  given  by  Brown  S^quard  as  the  ctiuse  of  that 
ul(«ration  of  the  duodenum  which  follows  burns.  (3.)  Lastly,  there 
are  some  nerves  which  if  irritated  contract  the  capillaries  and  cut  off" 
the  supply  of  blood,  and  thus  may  cause  gangrene. 

3.  Constitutional  causes, — The  blood  may  be  too  abundant,  per  S0, 
or  overcharged  with  material  prone  to  decomposition.  Then  if  the 
action  of  the  excreting  glands  be  checked,  the  impurities  of  the  blood 
seem  to  fly  to  some  organ  and  excite  inflammation.  Or  it  may  be 
deficient  in  quantity  and  quality.  For  one  inflammation  that  arises 
from  exuberance  of  blood,  there  are  in  the  author's  experience  fifty 
which  arise  from  poverty.  It  may  be  poisoned,  Eveiy  poison  that 
can  be  admitted  into  the  blood  seems  to  have  some  favourite  organ 
which  it  vexes,  and  through  which  it  is  eliminated;  mercury, 
the  bowels  and  mouth  ;  aloei<,  the  re<ttum  ;  savin,  the  womb ;  iodine, 
the  air  passages;  turpentine,  the  kidneys,  and  so  forth.  As  eveiy 
blood-poison  has  its  special  seat  for  action,  so  more  particularly  have 
those  of  zymotic  and  organic  origin,  as  the  poisons  of  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  syphilis,  and  the  like.  There  ai-e  many  blood-poisons  which 
have  never  been  isol.ited,  but  whose  existence  is  inferred  from  the 
constancy  of  their  effects,  as  the  poisons  of  syphilis,  &c.  The  most 
frequent  class  of  blood-poisons  are  those  which  arise  from  imperfect 
assimilation,  or  from  secondary  changes  in  ill-assimilated  blowl,  or 
from  defective  excretion  by  a  hidebound  skin  or  diseased  kidneys ; 
hence  gout  and  its  allied  disorders ;  hence  the  serous  inflammations  in 
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Bright'^  discuf.  Cold  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inflammation.  It  checks 
the  secretioo  of  the  skin  and  deranges  the  chemical  actions  going  on  in 
tile  blood.  The  organs  which  fiist  recdve  the  chilled  blood,  viz.,  the 
langiy  are.the  firrt  to  suffer,  then  the  gelatinous  tissues,  bones,  joints, 
&c^  as  in  rheumatism.  Gri^  and  anxiety  of  mind  impoverish  the 
blood  and  poison  it  with  effete  matter.  Lastly,  embolism,  the  transplan- 
tation of  venous  clots,  or  of  concretions  fi-om  the  heart.  Clots  from  the 
Tdns,  afier  parturition  or  severe  injury,  or  clots  which  form  iu  limbs 
odematoos  and  motionless  as  in  phthisis,  may  find  their  way  to  the  heart, 
aad  if  not  large  enough  to  block  up  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be 
Guricd  into  the  lung  and  create  disease.  The  fact  that  the  lungs  receive 
Tooos  blood,  which  may  be  chilled  or  mixed  with  putrescent  matteis  from 
a  wound,  renders  it  wonderful  that  they  do  not  inflame  oflener  than 
they  do.  There  is  the  term  metastasis  employed  to  signify,  not  the 
auxeadve  participation  of  several  organs  in  one  general  inflammatory 
attach,  as  in  rheumatism,  but  the  cessation  of  inflammation  in  one 
part,  judd  its  transference  to  another ;  as,  when  in  gout,  pain  in  the 
kart  or  stomach  ceases  if  the  great  toe  become  inflamed. 

SiSCnON  YL — CAUSES  AND  VARIETIES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

The  Varieties  of  inflammation  depend  on  the  cause,  and  on  the 
kind  of  constitution  conjointly.     Thus  we  read  of 

Sthenic,  or  active  inflammation,  which  is  the  disease  as  it  affects  a 
Tig«t>us  person. 

Asthenic,  or  low,  or  u:eak,  which  is  the  disease  of  a  weak,  asthenic 
penon :  or  which  may  be  produced  by  certain  causes  of  a  lowering 
oalure,  as  hospital  air,  and  other  poisons.  It  is  more  obstinate  and 
leas  amenable  to  treatment  than  the  active  or  sthenic. 

Comgnan  inflammation  is  that  which  may  be  produced  by  ordinary 
caaaes  in  most  individuals. 

Specify  inflammation  requires  a  specific  set  of  causes,  chiefly  animal 
poiaoQS,  or  a  peculiar  state  of  blood,  and  cannot  be  produced  at  will. 

The  chief  spedflc  inflammations  are  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
scrofula,  diphtherite,  erysipelas,  phlegmasia  dolens,  glanders ;  boil  and 
evbunde ;  erythema  nodosum,  eczema,  lepra,  and  most  skin  diseases. 
It  must  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  eveiy  dilVerent  cause  produces 
its  own  speciflc  set  of  consequences.  This  point  is  very  clearly  stited 
by  Dr.  Budd.^  Take  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  for  an  example. 
If  caused  by  a  penetrating  wound,  with  admission  of  air,  lapid  suppura- 
tica  and  destruction  of  the  joint  usually  follow.  If  caused  by  the  pre- 
leace  of  pus  or  decaying  flbrine  in  the  blood,  there  will  be  little  swelling, 
bot  suppuration  so  rapid  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  pus,  instead 
«f  beii^  formed  in  the  joint,  is  brought  there.  If  caused  by  rheuma- 
tsn,  there  is  severe  pain,  and  much  effusion ;  but  that  effused  fluid  is 
Bpver  purulent,  and  is  almobt  always  absorbed  ns  the  patient  recovers. 
If  of  gouty  origin,  there  is  more  pain  and  considerable  effusion,  which 
*  On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  2nd  ed.  Lond.  1852,  p.  65. 
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is  apt  to  leave  particles  of  lithate  of  soda  behind  in  the  synorial  mem- 
brane, and  in  the  areolar  tissue  around.  If  a  consequence  of  gonorrhoea, 
there  is  abundant  effusion,  and  great  swelling,  yerj  difficult  to  get 
rid  of. 

Sthenic  inflammation  is  generally  ciroumacHbed,  and  most  intense 
at  one  central  point.  Asthenic  inflammation,  especially  from  poisons, 
is  often  diffttaed,  t.  e,  wide-spread,  with  no  efficient  boundary  to  the 
softened  exudations. 

There  are  yet  some  other  classiHcations  of  inflammation  with  which 
the  student  ought  to  be  familiar ;  for  example :  Acute  inflammation  is 
that  which  runs  through  its  course  quickly ;  subacute  is  a  noitigated 
acute  inflammation;  <^vr<mic  is  less  violent,  and  tends  to  last  in- 
definitely. 

We  read  also  of  (Edematous,  adhesive,  hiemorrhagic,  ulcerative,  and 
gangi'enous  inflammation,  according  as  the  disease  tends  to  produce 
either  of  those  effects  respectively. 

LasUyy  in  the  pathology  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  customary  to 
suppose  that  the  effects  of  inflammation  depend  on  the  part  affected ; 
thus  we  heard  of  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous  inflammation ;  and  much 
was  made  of  an  alleged  final  cause,  in  the  fact  that  mucous  membranes 
generally  suppurate  if  inflamed,  and  that  serous  membranes  generally 
adhere  by  lymph.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  exudation 
of  lymph  from  mucous  surfaces  is  impossible  or  rare,  although  the 
rapid  pixxl action  of  fresh  layers  of  epithelium  or  pus  tends  to  cast  it  off 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  organised ;  and  thus  the  obstruction  of 
mucous  canals  is  prevented. 

SECTION  VII.^THEORY  OP  INFLAMMATION. 

Physicians  have  in  all  ages  wished  for  such  an  intelligible  conception 
of  the  process  as  would  enable  them  to  connect  it  with  the  other 
classes  of  facts  of  which  they  have  scientific  knowledge.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  we  can  have  no  clear  conception  of  disease  till  we 
understand  health ;  and  that  all  the  theories  of  inflammation  that  have 
been  framed  are  preconceptions  in  the  mind  of  the  theoiizer,  who 
merely  applies  to  the  phenomena  such  philosophy  as  he  may  chance 
to  have.  Whatever  notions  about  science  in  general,  or  physiology  in 
particular,  occupy  the  mind  at  any  given  time,  are  sure  to  be  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  inflammation.  Thus  in  the  time  of  the  ancients, 
when  the  arteries  were  believed  to  hold  air,  it  passed  for  a  decent 
theory  of  inflammation  to  assume  that  blood  had  found  its  way  into 
them,  as  Celsus  naiTstes.  In  the  earlier  humoral  pathology,  ill- 
humours  of  various  sorts  were  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  oipms 
affected.  The  words  defluxion,  gout,  and  catarrh,  are  relics  of  this 
theory.  Mathematical  physicians  of  the  school  of  Mead  supposed  the 
vosseLs  obstructed  by  aberrant  pai-ticles  whose  size  and  shape  would 
not  allow  them  to  pass.  Hunter  and  his  school  spoke  of  inflammation 
as  excited  action  of  blood-vessels.     The  earliest  microsoopists  of  the 
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present  centurj,  Wilaoa  Philip  and  Hastings,  saw  in  the  dilated  and 
gorged  renels  nothing  but  relaxation,  debility,  and  wont  of  action. 
Whilst  the  doctrine  of  action  of  blood-vessels  was  prevalent,  Gendiin, 
Mayo,  and  others  showed  elaborately  how  the  successive  stages  of 
inflammation  were  so  many  mechanical  consequences  of  different  degrees 
of  obstruction  or  relaxation  of  blood-vessels.  The  school  of  Liebig  saw 
is  it  iDcreaaed  oxydation.  The  explorer  of  the  blood  sees  in  it  the 
results  of  hyperinosis,  or  other  changes  in  that  liquid.  The  modem 
micro600|»c  physiologist  sees  abnormal  conditions  of  natrition  and  of 
attracttoo  between  the  blood  and  tissues;  the  believer  in  cells,  as 
the  sweats  in  health  and  disease,  sees  in  inflammation  a  perverted  growth 
sod  proliferation  of  cells.  The  most  advanced  physiologist^'of  the  day, 
who  has  discarded  a  mere  doctrine  of  cells,  and  sees  in  the  living  body 
the  work  of  germinal  material,  refers  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
to  exaggerated  growth  of  that  material. 

Then  it  most  be  noticed,  that  the  search  for  a  theory  has  been  like 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  for  the  Grand  Arcanum ; 
when  fbond  it  was  to  be  a  key  to  all  difficulties,  and  to  show,  dpriori, 
the  right  plan  of  treatment.  He  who  believed  increased  vital  action  to 
be  the  essence  of  inflanmiation,  of  course  drained  the  blood-vessels, 
starred  the  stomach,  and  used  every  poison  capable  of  '*  lowering  the 
heart's  action."  He  who  saw  debility  in  the  distended  vessels  proposed 
stimulants.  He  who  sees  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  proposes  remedies 
calculated  to  diminish  oxydation.  One  theorist  propases  remedies  that 
shall  bold  fibrine  in  solution ;  another  those  which  shall  check  the 
growth  of  germinal  material,  and  so  on. 

But  each  of  these  suppositions  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent :  there 
may  be  increased  action  of  the  arteries,  debility  of  the  capillaries,  in- 
creased oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  perversion  of  nutrition  ;  but  yet 
these  are  but  accidents  and  accompaniments  of  a  process  whereof  we 
are  not  able  to  grasp  the  essence.  He  only  who  knows  and  sees  all 
thixk^  can  frame  a  perfect  theory. 

SECTION  Vni. — ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

Defeeition. — Acute  inflammation  is  that  which  is  sudden  in 
its  origin,  violent  in  its  action,  and  rapid  in  producing  some  one 
of  the  so-called  effects  of  inflammation;  and  it  is  attended  with 
fever. 

The  surgeon  should  always  estimate  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
particular  kind  of  inflammation,  the  cause  that  it  depends  on,  and  the 
organ  which  it  affects.  Because  there  are  many  inflammations  which 
run  a  oerUin  course,  and  then  get  well  of  themselves;  others  in 
which  every  effort  must  be  made  to  relieve  an  organ  whose  integrity 
may  be  essential  to  life. 

Tbkatment. — Generally  speaking  we  should  say  that  the  indi- 
catioos  are,  1.  To  remove  the  cause.  2.  To  purify  the  blood.  3.  To 
soothe  the  disturbance  of  vitality  and  seDsihllltj  in  the  injured  part. 
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4.  To  moderate  the  afflux  of  blood.     5.  To  hinder  degeoeration  in  the 
fluids  ezudedf  and  procure  their  absorption. 

We  shall  speak  in  this  order  of  the  means  by  which  each  indication 
may  be  fulfilled. 

1.  To  remove  causes. — The  taking  away  of  any  irritating  substanoMy 
snch  as  thorns  and  splinters,  and  placing  every  injured  part  under  audi 
conditions  that  the  reparative  exudations  shall  not  be  disturbed,  are  so 
obviously  necessary  as  to  require  no  mention. 

2.  To  purify  the  blood, — In  most  cases,  and  more  especially  if  the 
complexion  is  muddy,  the  bowels  confined,  the  tongue  foul,  the  urine 
either  loaded  or  preternaturally  pale,  a  dose  of  from  one  to  five  grains 
of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  followed  by  black  draught,  castor  oil, 
oolocynth,  or  some  other  purgative,  and  repeated  so  long  as  the  stools 
continue  lumpy,  dark,  bilious,  and  offensive,  or  until  they  are  inodo- 
rous. In  gouty  cases,  the  acetic  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  com* 
bined  with  the  calomel.     See  F.  33,  et  seq. 

Both  the  kidneys  and  skin  may  most  usefully  be  made  to  perform  their 
functions  by  warm  baths ;  by  oold  drinks,  saline,  and  alkaline  ditiughts, 
F.  58,  lemon-juice,  seltzer-water ;  by  small  doees  of  antimony,  or  of 
colchicum,  F.  68,  69,  &c. 

3.  To  allay  tfie  irritation  of  the  affected  part, — ^This  is  a  most 
important  indication  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  inflammation. 
All  pain  arid  sense  of  injury  should  be  tranquillized  if  possible.  For 
this  purpose,  in  most  cases,  warm  fomentations  are  advisable,  pai*ticu- 
larly  if  medicated  with  decoction  or  extract  of  poppies,  F.  121. 

Warm  fomentations  relax  the  skin,  soothe  pain,  and  promote  per- 
spiration, and  likewise  hasten  suppuration  when  that  is  inevitable. 
They  are  especially  indicated  in  inflammations  of  dense  tendinous 
parts.  But  in  every  case  the  patient's  feeling  should  be  consulted,  and 
the  application  be  warm  or  cold  according  to  his  choice. 

Injured  or  inflamed  parts  should  be  kept  at  rest,  in  an  easy  position, 
and  should  be  elevated  slightly,  so  that  the  return  of  blood  may  not  be 
hindered. 

To  fulfil  this  indication,  opium  and  other  anodynes  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  They  should  be  given  after  injuries  and  operations,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  keep  the  mind  tranquil,  and  prevent  the  patient  from 
concentrating  his  whole  thoughts  upon  the  part  aflected.  They  tend 
to  difl'use  the  blood  generally,  to  warm  the  skin,  and  to  prevent  local 
congestion,  and  they  save  the  exhaustion  of  pain  and  spasm.  In  most 
cases  of  acute  idiopathic  inflammation  it  will  be  expedient,  before  ad- 
ministering opiates,  to  take  care  that  the  blood  is  well  purified ;  and 
whenever  bleeding  is  necessary,  that  also  should  be  executed  first 
of  all.  But  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  repose  is  essential, 
in  low  inflammation  arising  from  morbid  poisons,  or  in  exceedingly 
debilitated  or  exhausted  states,  with  a  soft,  rapid  pulse,  and  when  the 
patient  is  sleepless  and  harassed  in  mind  it  is  of  infinite  service,  and 
may  be  given  at  once.  Henbane,  hemlock,  and  the  extracts  of  aconite 
Mnd  belhtdonna,  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  many  cases  as  anodynes. 
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and  thoagh  thej  hare  not  the  soporific  Tirtues  of  opium,  yet  neither  do 
they  lock  up  the  bowels.     Vide  F.  30,  32. 

4.  To  moderate  the  afflux  of  blood. — Since  the  determination  of  a 
\xr^  current  of  blood  to  the  affected  part,  and  its  stas^nation  therein, 
are  leading  phenomena  in  acute  inflammation,  it  cannot  be  woniiercd  at 
that  means  for  controlling  this  afflux  are  of  the  very  hi^^hest  conse- 
qoeoce.     First  amongst  these  stands — 

Bioodietting, — A  measure  life-giring  in  its  proper  use,  and  deadly  if 
abased.  Its  benefits  may  be  explained  on  any  theory.  By  diminish- 
ing the  mass  of  blood,  it  lessens  the  labour  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
allows  the  renoaining  blood  to  be  oxygenated  and  purified  by  natural 
induenoes.  It  is  meat  pai-ticularly  indicated,  as  Dr.  Markham  has 
shown,  in  inflammations  complicated  with  difflculty  of  breathing, 
such  as  pleurisy,  fractured  rib,  &c.  It  diminishes  the  rush  of  blood  to 
the  inflauned  part,  and  allows  distended  Tenons  capillaries  to  empty 
tbemaelTes.  It  decreases  the  specific  gravity  and  increases  the  absorptive 
pow«r  of  the  blood ;  it  promotes  the  action  of  the  skin  and  bowels ; 
it  imitates  the  spontaneous  haemorrhage  by  which  nature  often  gives 
great  relief;  and  it  produces  a  most  delicious  sense  of  languor  and 
ttpote,  like  that  of  the  Turkii>h  bath. 

Manner  of  Bleedinj. — General  bleeding  should  be  executed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  shght  faintnessas  quickly  as  possible.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  bU»od  should  be  drawn  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  a  huge 
oritice  ;  and,  above  all,  the  patient  should  sit  or  stand  upright.  For  if 
the  blood  is  drawn  slowly,  so  that  the  vessels  have  time  to  adapt  them- 
•elres  to  their  diminished  contents,  or  if  the  patient  is  lying  down,  so 
at  to  assist  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  the  bleeding  may  be  con- 
tinued almost  to  death  without  the  occurrence  of  faintness. 

Quofdity  to  he  taken. — As  a  general  rule,  the  blood  should  be  per- 
mitted to  flow  till  paleness  of  the  lips,  lividity  about  the  eyes,  sighing, 
nausea,  fluttering  pulse,  and  relief  of  the  pain,  indicate  the  approach 
of  fatness ;  but/uff  faintness  should  always  be  avoided. 

The  quantity  required  to  produce  this  effect,  on  a  healthy  adult,  was 
aaccrtained  by  Marshall  Hall  to  be  about  15  oz. ;  but  in  robust  adults 
affected  with  acute  inflammatory  or  congestive  attacks  of  the  head  or 
nsoera,  a  greater  quantity  may  be  taken. 

The  da»  of  patients  whom  it  is  allowable  to  bleed,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  the  robust  with  red  lips,  firm  muscles,  rustic  open-air  occu- 
patioosy  firm  pulse,  and  rigid  fibre.  Pregnant  women  usually  bear 
bleeding  well.  If  the  lips  and  conjunctiva  are  pule,  showing  defi- 
dency  of  blood ;  if  the  patient  is  bulky,  8of\,  and  flabby ;  if  there 
is  any  weakness  or  degeneration  of  heart ;  or  if  there  is  any  continu- 
ow  disease  of  assimilation — scrofula,  Bright's  disease,  or  the  like — 
bleeding  can  scarcely  be  thought  of. 

The  dasa  of  inflammations  in  which  bleeding  is  pennissible  are  those 
of  sthenic  inflammation  of  vital  organs,  especially  the  chest.  It  is 
Mt  allowable,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hypinotic  class  of  maladies,  nor  in 
erysipelatous  disttses;  nor  in  the  case  of  injuries  i^uiring  great 
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constitutional  efforts  for  their  reparation,  as  comjioand  fractares ;  nor 
if  the  disease  be  advanced  towai'ds  sappuration  or  gangrene ;  and  Terj 
seldom  indeed  in  the  case  of  any  zymotic  disease,  or  InBammatioo 
having  a  natural  tendency  to  recovery. 

Zooo/  Bloodletting, — Whilst  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  past 
generation  general  bloodletting  was  carried  to  an  injurious  excess,  in 
the  present  day  it  is  to  be  feared  that  local  bloodletting  is  too  mudi 
neglected.  It  is  a  most  obvious,  rational,  and  mild  pixxsess ;  and  it 
imitates  and  seconds  the  effoiis  of  nature  by  removing  some  of  that 
blood  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  impure,  and  by  taking  it  from  the 
part  whera  it  is  in  excess. 

The  hcai  mearu  of  abstracting  blood  are  leeches,  cupping,  and  scari- 
6cations.  In  order  to  apply  leeches,  the  part  should  fint  be  washed* 
and  if  they  will  not  stick,  a  little  milk  or  blood  should  be  smeared  on 
it,  or  some  small  punctures  should  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet ; 
and  the  leei'hes  should  be  well  dried  in  a  cloth.  The  best  plan  of 
stopping  hemorrhage  from  leech-bites  is  to  dip  small  pellets  of  lint  in 
tinct.  ferri  sesquichloridi,  or  powdered  alum,  and  pi-ess  them  on  the 
holes  for  a  few  minutes.  Other  plans  are  to  touch  them  with  a  I'ed- 
hot  knitting-needle,  or  to  stitch  them  up  with  a  very  fine  needle  and 
silk,  or  to  apply  a  small  piece  of  matico  leaf.  But  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  bleeding,  directions  should  always  be  given  that  the 
leech-bites  should  be  stopped  before  any  patient  is  left  for  the  night. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  prudent  to  apply  them  over  some  bone,  so  that 
pressure  may  be  applied  effectually.  Again,  leeches,  if  they  stick  too 
long,  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  witli  salt,  and  should  not  be 
pulled  off  forcibly  ;  nor  should  they  be  applied  to  the  eyelids  or  pre- 
puce, otherwise  they  will  probably  be  followed  by  oedematous  swell- 
ing. Cupping t  when  it  can  b«  adopted,  is  a  more  active  measure,  and 
relieves  pain  sooner  than  leeches.  Punctures  are  of  use  in  superficial 
infiammations  of  the  skin;  incisions  are  of  use  when  inflamed  parts 
are  covered  with  a  dense  unyielding  fascia,  as  in  whitlow  ;  or  when 
there  is  great  tension,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  or  when  the  in- 
flamed part  is  infiltrated  with  an  irritating  fluid,  as  in  exti*ava8&tion  of 
urine,  or  with  unhealthy  matter,  as  in  carbuncle. 

Cold  is  a  valuable  means  of  diminishing  afBux  of  blood,  and 
morbid  heat.  It  may  be  applied  by  evaporation  by  means  of  a 
single  piece  of  thin  linen  frequently  changed  and  dipped  into  cold  water 
or  evaporating  lotion  (F,  115);  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
vapour  may  pass  off  freely,  otherwise  the  cold  lotion  will  soon  be  con- 
verted into  a  hot  fomentation.  Or  dry  cold  may  be  applied  by  means 
of  bladders  filled  with  water,  ice,  or  frigorific  mixtures.  It  must  be 
observed  that  dry  cold  applications  are  less  irritating  than  wet ;  and 
india-rubber  bags,  or  glass  or  metal  bottles,  less  so  than  bladders.  The 
surgeon  must  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  degree  of  cold.  The  possi- 
bility of  causing  sloughing  must  not  be  forgotten  either.*  Or  by 
irrigation,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Macartney.  The  infiamed  limb  is 
*  See  Esmarch's  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Cold  In  Surgeiy.    Sydcn.  Soc. 
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to  be  placed  in  a  troagh  or  piece  of  oilcloth,  with  a  piece  of  lint  on 
the  iniSamed  part.  A  larg«  Tessel  of  cold  water  being  then  placed  on  a 
table  bj  the  bedside,  one  end  of  a  broad  strip  of  cloth  should  be  dipped 
in  the  water,  and  the  other  end  (which  should  be  cat  to  a  point)  laid 
on  the  lint;  and  so  the  water  will  be  carried  in  a  constant  gentle 
strnun  down  to  the  inflamed  part.  Cold  is  well  adapted  to  inflamma- 
tioos  of  the  head,  and  of  the  skin  or  external  parts :  but  if  it  should  not 
be  agreeable  to  the  patient,  tepid  or  warm  applications  should  be  sub- 
stituted. 

5.  7b  cotUrol  changes  in  the  exuded  fiuida  and  new  cell  growth. — 
There  are  some  remedies  which  are  believed  to  have  the  power  either 
of  destroring  or  removing  that  element  in  the  blood  which  U  the  cause 
of  disease,  or  else  of  so  acting  upon  the  morbid  effusions  as  to  cause 
their  dispersion  and  absorption.  Mercury  is  the  chief  remedy  of  this 
dass ;  mod  the  popular  doctrine  is,  that,  in  acute  inflammation,  espe- 
daily  of  serous  or  parenchymatous  structures,  mercury  causes  absorp- 
tion of  lymph,  or  of  the  effused  6uids ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  it 
should  be  administered  in  repeated  doses,  with  sufficient  opium  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  and  that  it  should  be  continued 
till  the  mouth  is  affected.  F.  62 — 67  will  show  the  common  mode  of 
administration. 

This  plan  of  giving  mercury  crept  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  premnt 
oenturj.  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  it  is  given  by  6ir  J.  M*Grigor, 
vho  considered  it  as  much  a  cure  for  hepatitis  as  for  syphilis.  It  was 
also  lankly  used  in  tropical  dysentery,  and  was  given  unsparingly  till 
the  patient  was  salivated.*    Indian  practitioners  abused  it  largely. 

The  author  believes  that  the  absorbefadent  and  antiphlogistic  vir- 
tues of  mercury  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  except  in  the  case  of 
lyphilitic  inflammation  of  the  eyeball.  All  salivation  is  a  cruelty  and 
s  mischief.  The  author  has  seen  low  pneumonia  arise  in  a  case  where 
the  system  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with  mercury.  Hence  it  is  no 
sntidote.  The  truth  iteems  to  be:  1st.  That  much  of  the  benefit 
arinng  from  *'  calomel  and  opium  "  is  due  to  the  opium.  2ndly.  That 
the  c^omel  does  good  to  M>me  extent,  as  an  eliminative.  Srdly.  That 
mercury  poaeeues  some  absorbent  or  rectifying  virtue,  in  lingering  in- 
flammatioos ;  but  that  very  small  doses  suffice.     F.  63. 

In  the  case  of  children,  odomel  should  be  given  in  continuous  doiies, 
tOl  it  causes  green,  chopped*8pinach-like  stools. 

Tartar  emetic  may  be  used  either  in  naiuseating  doses,  F.  68,  to 
depress  the  heart's  action  and  cause  perspiration,  or  else  in  emetic  doses, 
to  purify  the  blood  by  vomit  and  stool  and  promote  expectoration  ;  or 
it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives,  of  which  it  greatly  increases  the 
sctioo,  F.  40,  or  with  mercury,  F.  62,  or  lastly,  as  a  direct  antiphlo- 
gistic, after  tiie  manner  invented  by  Marryatt,  and  detailed  under  F.  68 
in  the  Appendix.  Antimony,  like  bleeding,  is  best  adapted  for  the  early 
stage  of  inflammation,  before  effusion  has  occurred. 

•  Sir  J.  M'Grigor's  Medical  Sketches,  Lend.  1804,  p^  174.  Dr.  Farre.  Sen. 
Tbeory  of  tbe  Actkm  of  Mercury,  in  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever. 
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The  carbonaie  of  ammonia  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  specific  io 
severe  forms  of  low  inflammation ;  as  bronchitis  and  rheumatism,  P.  58. 
Other  remedies  there  are,  as  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  &C.,  reputed  to 
possess  antiphlogistic  virtues;  but  the  writer  has  neither  faith  nor 
knowledge  thereof. 

Counter-irritants, — ^Blist4>i-s  are  the  best  form  of  coimter-irritants  in 
recent  inflammation ;  bntthey  should  never  be  applied  too  near  the  seat 
of  an  acote  disease,  and  never  till  its  activity  has  been  subdued  hj 
previous  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Diet, — There  is  nothing  in  inflammation  which  betokens  increase 
of  vital  power.  Increase  of  action  is  one  thing ;  but  it  no  more  implies 
increase  of  power  than  lavish  expenditure  of  money  implies  increase  of 
income.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  a  patient  should  be  starved, 
merely  because  he  may  have  au  acute  inflammation.  Yet  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  low  diet  is  essential ;  for  instance,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  acute  idiopathic  inflammations  of  internal  organs  in  young 
robust  persons  who  have  been  over-indulging  in  meat  and  beer.  It 
should  comprise  abundance  of  v?atert  especially  with  lemonojuioe,  or 
alkali  in  efl'ervescenoe,  or  Seltzer-  or  soda-water,  or  saline  draughts, 
which  need  not  taste  of  physic  ; — besides  tea,  with  milk,  gruel,  bread, 
&c  But  in  sthenic  cases  so  soon  as  the  tongue  permits,  and  in  most 
cases  from  the  beginning,  a  middle  diet  may  be  allowed,  comprising 
beef-tea,  or  other  broth,  light  milky  puddings,  vegetables,  &c.  Whilst 
in  cases  of  debility,  from  the  first,  good  beef-tea  and  wine  must  be 
allowed  freely,  and  in  all  others  if  the  pulse  becomes  soft  and  &st ; 
and  the  cheeks,  or  hands,  or  feet  chilly. 

Regimen. — ^There  must  be  a  total  avoidance  of  everything  that  would 
irritate  mind  or  body.  Perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  in 
a  position  as  easy  as  it  can  be  made, — oool  air, — a  quiet  and  darkened 
chamber, — with  mental  consolation,  to  allay  doubts  and  feai-s  and  in- 
spire resignation  and  cheerfulness,  are  most  potent  aids  to  medical 
treatment,  which  without  them  would  often  be  utterly  fruitless. 

SECTION  IX. — CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

Definition, — Inflammation  is  said  to  be  chronic  when  it  is  slow  in  its 
progress,  and  tends  to  last  long,  or  even  indefinitely. 

Pathology. — It  consists  in  peimanent  local  hypersemia,  with  exuda- 
tion into  the  interstices  of  the  part  affected,  or  fiom  its  surface ;  if  that 
be  a  mucous  membrane,  the  secretion  is  probably  purulent. 

Causes. — Its  causes  may  be  local  or  constitutional.  Thus  it  may 
in  the  healthiest  subjects  be  caused  by  any  slight  and  continued  irritant ; 
—or  it  may  be  the  sequel  of  acute  inflammation.  But  more  frequently 
it  is  the  local  manifestation  of  some  constitutional  disorder,  such  as 
general  debility,— or  over-stimulation  and  plethora, — or  disorder  of 
some  important  organ,  as  of  the  stomach,  or  liver,  or  kidney, — and 
consequent  impurity  of  the  blood. 

Treatment, — ^The  indications  are,  to  remove  all  constitutional  dis* 
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order,  to  allaj  kxaJ  irritation,  and  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  distended 

ComgtSutionai  Treatment, — On  this  part  of  the  subject,  oar  space 
ferfaida  us  to  do  more  than  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  most  obvious 
forms  of  coostitntional  derangement  which  accompany  chronic  indam- 
nation,  and  on  the  remedies  that  are  known  by  experience  to  be  most 
luefal  as  alteratives. 

(\.j  If  the  patient  is  bloated  and  plethoric,  with  red  lips  and  con- 
juBctiva,  and  a  fall  hard  pulse,  and  indulges  freely  in  stimulating  food 
sd4  drink,  and  has  active  digestive  organs,  so  tliat  blood  is  con- 
ctaotly  formed  in  too  great  abundance,  the  diet  must  be  lowered  and 
ftstricted  diiefly  to  fish  and  v^etables;  free  exercise  should  be  taken 
io  the  air;  the  boweb  should  be  actively  purged  with  calomel  and 
blade  draught ;  and  then  a  course  of  alterative  medicine  should  be 
eommenoed  in  order  to  increase  the  various  eliminative  secretions. 
Mercorr,  giren  in  small  doses  at  bed-time  with  saline  aperients  in  the 
moning,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first :  Plummer's  pill,  in  doses  of 
gr.  ▼.  every  night,  is  an  excellent  form,  or  ¥.  63,  65 ;  taking  care, 
however,  to  nse  the  mei'cnry  in  obtaining  increased  elimination  by  the 
lircr,  and  not  to  cause  salivation.  Next  to  mercury,  tartar  emetic, 
given  in  very  small  doses,  F.  68,  is  deserving  of  notice ;  it  is  highly 
advantageous  to  combine  it  with  mercury,  F.  67.  Saline  and  alterative 
medicines,  F.  58,  61,  will  also  be  of  great  service. 

(2.)  But  if  the  chronic  inflammation  occur  in  an  enfeebled  and 
instable  or  scrofulous  constitution,  a  nutritious  and  liberal  diet  must 
be  adopted,  wine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tonics  (F.  1, 2,  3,  9,  &c.)  should  be 
administered  in  order  to  improve  the  digestion  and  vigour  of  the  circu- 
ktioQ  ;  irritation  and  pain  most  be  allayed  by  sedatives  and  opiates  ; 
snd  the  secretions  of  the  bowels  be  maintained  by  the  gentlest 
laxatiTcs. 

(3.)  If  the  complexion  and  eye  are  sallow,  a  few  doses  of  calomel  or 
bine  pill,  at  ni^ht,  or  F.  63,  with  morning  aperients,  and  the  nitro- 
.  muriatic  acid,  F.  22,  or  dandelion,  and  colchicum,  are  indicated. 

(4.)  In  all  cases  the  condition  of  the  urine  should  be  iusi)ected,  to 
ascertain  whether  albumen  or  blood  discs, — indications  of  congestion 
w  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, — are  present.  In  such  cases,  and  in  all 
ocbera  in  which  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  it  should  be  stimulated  by 
exercise,  by  warm  clothing,  especially  flannel,  by  the  flesh-brush  or 
horse^uur  gloves,  and  by  a  daily  warm  bath ;  96^—98°  Fahr. 

Local  Treatment, — This  has  for  its  objects,  to  remove  exciting 
caases,  to  unload  the  distended  vessels,  and  to  make  them  contract 
to  their  natural  calibre,  and  to  exercise  the  part  in  its  proper  functions, 
so  that  it  may  gradually  resume  the  actions  and  sensations  of  health. 

Local  bieedmg  may  be  employed  at  intervals  to  unload  the  ves- 
scb.  The  application  of  cold  is  oflen  highly  serviceable.  These  or 
any  other  measures  will  be  known  to  do  good  if  they  make  the  part 
ftcl  stronger  and  more  comfortable,  although  their  first  application 
vmj  bftve  beco  painful ;  but  if  they  render  it  hotter  and  permanently 
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painful,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  stimulate  too  highly,  and  maj  thus  bring 
on  an  attack  of  acute  inHammation.  If  it  be  a  mocoos  menabrane, 
stimulating  and  astringent  remedies  may  be  tried. 

Counter-irritants  an  more  useful  in  chronic  inflammation  than  in 
the  acute,  especially  those  which  establish  a  permanent  supporatiye 
dischai^. 

SECTION  X. — ^MODIFIED  INFLAMMATION. 

I.  In  the  two  sections  foregoing,  we  have  described  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  in  general.  Many  of  the  modifications  haye  been  enu- 
merated at  p.  35,  and  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index.  Here 
we  may  allude  shortly  to 

II.  Outward  Causes  of  Modified  iNFLAUifATiON. — We  also 
showed,  at  p.  33,  that  some  of  the  causes  of  inflammation  are  outward, 
and  that  others  reside  in  the  patients  themselves.  Of  the  outward 
causes,  those  which  interest  the  surgeon  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
part  of  our  work  ;  in  which  there  will  be  described  the  yarious  modi- 
fications of  inflammation  ensuing  on  cuts,  blows,  gim-shot  wounds, 
heat,  cold,  and  poisons  of  various  kinds. 

III.  Inward  Causes. — The  inward  causes  consist  in  morbid  states 
of  the  patient's  blood.  Under  the  head  of  scrofula  and  carbuncle 
will  be  noticed  some  of  the  modifications  of  inflammation  arising  in 
this  way.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  one  or  two  others. 

1.  Oout. — It  is  out  of  our  province  to  describe  gout,  yet,  amongst 
the  maladies  commonly  called  iturgical,  are  many  distinctly  gouty  ;  such 
as  severe  inflammations  of  the  eye  and  of  the  testis,  severe  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  and  irritable  states  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  urethra.  The 
obief  marks  that  any  acute  or  chronic  attack  is  of  a  gouty  nature  are, 
that  it  probably  arises  quite  suddenly ;  yet  that  the  patient,  if  cross- 
questioned,  admits  that  he  has  not  been  quite  well  for  some  time ;  that 
possibly  an  aching  in  the  great  toe,  or  spot  of  psoriasis  on  the  skin,  or 
that  some  very  anomalous  symptom,  cough,  dyspepsia,  or  hypochon- 
driasis, has  existed  for  some  time,  and  has  gone  ofl'just  before  some  more 
important  part  has  suffered.  The  patient  is  probably  either  too  florid, 
and  has  hem  living  too  well,  thus  producing  what  the  writer  calls  high 
gout,  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  anxiety, 
thus  producing  what  we  call  low  gout.  The  bowels  are  probably  torpid ; 
the  urine  either  very  pale  and  copious,  or  scanty  and  full  of  lithates : 
gout  probably  also  exists  in  the  patient's  family.  The  treatment  of  an 
acute  attack  will  consist  in  active  purgation,  with  calomel,  colchicum, 
and  alkaline  aperients,  F.  61,  71,  with  warm  baths,  low  diet,  and  saline 
draughts.  In  a  chronic  attack,  the  moi-e  cautious  use  of  the  same 
means,  followed  by  bitter  infusions  with  alkalis,  and  alteratives,  F.  72. 
Intense  pain,  and  utter  loss  of  function,  followed  by  complete  recovery, 
are  characteristics  of  gouty  inflammation. 

2.  Rheumatic  Inflammation.  —  This,  if  acute,  may  usually  be 
known  by  the  intense  aching  aggravated  by  warmth,  the  profuse  per- 
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spiratKMK,  and  the  teodtDcy  of  the  malady  to  shift  trom  one  tendinous 
or  moacolar  part  to  another.  If  chronic^  there  is  an  obstinate  aching, 
sooMtimes  worse  at  night,  sometimes  relieved  by  the  wuimtli  of  bed. 
For  tlie  acute,  moderate  purgatires  and  alkalis,  F.  65,  70 :  for  the 
chrooic,  Tapour-baths,  warm  aperients  and  stimuknts,  F.  7,  38,  are 
indicated ;  and,  in  most  sub-acate  affections,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
F.  94,  96. 

3.  There  are  many  modified  chronic  inflammations,  such  as  those 
which  give  rise  to  eczema,  psoriasis,  &c.,  difficult  to  describe  or  classify, 
yet  eaaly  recognised  in  practice,  which  evidently  depend  each  on  a 
particular  blood-taint,  and  each  of  whidi  is  benefited  by  some  special 
alto^ative.  In  all  cases  it  is  right  to  begin  with  generai  treatment ; 
that  ia,  to  improve  the  health,  to  see  that  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin 
do  their  duty,  and  that  the  diet  is  sufficient.  Then,  if  general  treat- 
ment does  not  avail,  some  specific  remedy  must  be  sought.  First, 
we  maj  mention,  iodide  of  potasmtrn,  which  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving many  old  deposits  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  scrofulous,  and 
syphilitic  cases,  and  of  improving  man)r  skin  eruptions,  F.  94.  Se- 
eoodly,  the  liquor  potaucBt  F.  78,  which,  as  Dr.  Parkes  has  shown, 
andoubtedly  causes  oxidation  of  some  blood  elements.  It  is  indicated 
when  the  urine  is  red,  and  contraindicated  in  most  cases  of  mere 
dd>ilit7.  Besides  these  alteratives,  we  must  mention  sai-saparilla, 
small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  tincture  of  baik,  F.  87,  and 
arsenic,  F.  97,  which  are  also  useful  in  certain  chronic  inflammatioits, 
espedaUy  of  the  skin.  In  many  of  these  the  real  evil  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  vigour,  through  which  the  tissues  in  question  seem  unable  to 
maintain  their  vitality.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  mineral  tonics,  as 
arsenic,  zinc,  copper,  and  the  mineral  acids  seem  to  do  good,  by  giving 
a  better  qoality  to  the  materials  assimilated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EFFUSION  OF  SEBUM   AND  (EDEMA. 

Epfusioh  of  Serum  may  be  cau^ted,  Ist,  by  any  circumstance 
which  hintkrs  the  return  of  veuous  blood ;  this  is  called  simple 
<gdema,  2ndly.  it  may  be  caused  by  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood, 
arising  from  dltease  of  the  kidneys, — reruil  dropsy.  3rdly.  It  may  be 
an  inflammatory  exudation. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  inflammation,  effusion  of  serum  is  the  earliest 
nv)  most  constant  effect ;  the  liquid  being  poured  out  equally  into  the 
areolar  tisane — into  the  parenchyma  of  organs — from  mucous  and 
seroQS  snr^uses,  and  from  the  skin.  If  it  is  followed  by  any  of  the  other 
effects  of  inflammation,  it  is  always  more  widely  extended  than  they  are. 
Bat  it  may  be  the  chief  or  only  effect  of  inflammation,  as  in  oedema 
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glottidis,  and  the  so-called  acute  hydrocephalus ;  and  some  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes.  In  patients  of  a  lax,  Habby 
habit  of  body,  and  in  parts  of  loose  and  cellular  structure,  as  the  pre* 
puce,  eyelids,  and  scrotum,  inflammation  always  produces  more  of  this 
eflect  than  in  those  of  a  firmer  texture. 

The  serous  liquid  effused  in  consequence  of  inflammation  is,  as  Mr. 
Paget  observes,  not  the  merely  albuminous  liquid  which  is  commonly 
known  by  that  name,  and  which  is  exuded  in  passive  dropsy,  but  is  in 
reality  liquor  sanguinis,  and  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  flbrine;  aa 
may  be  readily  proved  by  the  spontaneous  coagulation  which  takes  place 
an  the  so* called  serum  exhaled  from  the  skin  under  a  blister  of  cantha- 
rides.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  effusion  remains  within  the 
body,  as  it  may  for  many  days  and  even  weeks,  without  the  flbrine 
separating  and  becoming  solid. 

The  so-called  inflammatory  serous  effusion  may  terminate  in  four 
ways: — 1st.  It  usually  becomes  quickly  absorbed ;  an  event  which  is 
hastened  by  such  purgatives  and  diuretics  and  tonics  as  tend  to  drain 
the  blood  of  impure  materials,' and  give  vigour  to  the  circulation,  and  by 
bandages  and  other  means  of  local  stimulation.  2ndly.  In  some  cases  it 
resists  absorption  for  a  long  period,  or  altogether ;  of  which  hydrocele, 
some  cases  of  hydrothorax,  hydrarthus,  and  hydrocephalus,  afford  ex- 
amples. Srdly.  The  flbrine  may  slowly  separate  from  the  serum,  and 
solidify,  causing  a  doughy  indolent  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the 
treatment  of  which  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter. 
4thly.  The  serum  effused  may  distend  the  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  skin ;  which  may  be  remedied  by 
making  punctures  with  a  needle,  and  allowing  it  to  ooze  gradually  out. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  serous  effusion  may  prove  fatal  to  life,  in  the 
cedema  glottidis  and  hydrocephalus,  it  is  not  our  purport  to  speak  at 
present. 

(Edema  is  the  name  given  to  the  swelling  caused  by  the  presence  of 
serum,  whether  inflammatory  or  dropsical,  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is 
a  soft,  inelastic,  diffused  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressmen  that  is,  retains 
for  a  time  the  pit  or  mark  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  If 
oedematous  limbs  become  inflamed  from  any  cause,  the  skin  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  ulcerate  or  slough. 

The  causes  of  cedema,  which  most  concern  the  surgeon,  are  the 
pressure  of  cancerous,  aneurismal,  and  other  tumours  ou  the  great 
veins  of  a  limb,  and  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  phlebitis.  A  raised 
position,  moderate  support  by  bandages,  and  punctures  made  with  a 
common  sewing-needle,  to  let  the  serum  exude,  aie  the  most  rational 
palliative  measures. 
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HJiMOBRHAGE. 

H^CMORRHAGE,  like  serous  effusion,  may  be  a  consequence,  Istlj,  of 
iDflammatioD  or  eidtement ;  2ncily,  of  obstruction  to  the  retuiii  of 
Teoous  blood ;  and  drdly,  of  structural  weakness  of  the  blood-Tessels 
and  impurity  of  the  blood,  as  in  scur^T^  and  putrid  fevera.  The  first 
form  is  called  active,  the  last  two  passive. 

(1.)  Active  hamorrhage  consists  in  an  escape  of  arterial  blood  from 
the  capillaries,  when  ruptured  by  distention  caused  by  acute  in* 
flammatioD  or  riolent  excitement;  and  more  or  less  of  it  doubtless 
occurs  in  every  case  of  violent  inflammation.  It  occurs  during  the 
fonmitioD  of  abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue  and  in  the  liver. 

HaenMnrhage  is  known  to  accompany  certain  violent  forms  of  pleurisy 
and  pericarditis.  But  its  most  frequent  seat  is  mucous  membrane. 
Menstroatioo  is  the  type  of  an  inflammatory  haemorrhage  of  mucous 
membraoe.  Exfoliation  of  mucous  membrane,  which  accompanies  the 
hannorrhage  so  notably  in  dysmenorrhccu,  occurs  also  in  dysentery,  in 
cystitis,  and  in  nephritis.  The  surgeon  is  chiefly  concerned  witli 
epi^taxis  or  hstmorrhuge  from  the  nose ;  haemorrhois  or  hamorrhage 
from  the  rectum,  and  hxemonrhage  from  the  urethra  during  gonorrhoea. 
Sorot-times  the  blood  issues,  not  from  the  surface  of  the  inflanie^l 
membrane,  but  from  portions  of  exudation,  which  have  become  vas- 
ttilar,  and  whose  newly-formed  capillaries  have  been  over-distended 
and  ruptureil.     Granulating  wounds  bleed  likewise. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammatory  or  active  haemorrhage  is  distinguished 
frnrn  that  which  is  the  result  of  congestion  or  debility,  by  the  presence 
of  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing,  and  of  a  febrile  state  of  the  pulse  and 
sTfiem  geuerally. 

Trtatment. — This  form  of  haemorrhage  is  to  be  treated  by  an  anti- 
phlogistic and  cooling  regimen.  (F.  34,  35,  75).  Cold,  if  it  can  be 
applied,  perfect  rest,  and  an  elevated  position,  are  the  local  measures. 

{'2.)  In  passive  hannorrhage  the  blood  which  escapes  is  venous.  The 
principal  instances  of  it  are  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  in  old  subjects 
with  iiiiiease<i  liver;  melxcna,  or  haemorrhage  from  the  liver,  and 
pussive  menorrhagia.  The  chief  remedies  are,  dilute  sulphuric  ucid, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  acetate  of  lead,  catechu,  gallic  acid,  and  other 
vegetable  astringents  which  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and 
enjot  of  rye,  which  increases  the  contraction  of  the  caplllaiies.  F.  14, 
l»t>,  187,' ix. 
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EXUDATION  OF  FIBBINE,  AND  ADHESION. 

One  of  the  commonest  effects  of  inflammation  is  fibrinous  effusion, 
the  process  by  which  organised  adhesions  or  bands  of  false  membranes 
are  formed ;  cavities  are  tilled  up,  membranes  rendered  thick,  opaqoe, 
and  rigid,  and  the  substance  of  organs  infiltrated  with  solid  deposits. 
The  material  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  same,  whether  efiuied 
from  the  vessels  or  generated  hj  the 
*  tissues,  as  that  whidi  has  been  de- 

scribed under  the  head  of  repair. 

It  maj  very  soon  become  permeated 
by  blood-vessels,  which  no  doubt  are 
outgrowths  from  the  nearest  capillaries. 
(I.)  It  may  be  developed  into  any 
of  the  tissues  capable  of  renovation: 
t.  e,,  fibrous  tissue,  bone,  or  epithelium, 
forming  bands  of  adhesion,  cicatrices, 
superficial  deposits,  and  thickened 
membranes. 

(2.)  It  may  undergo  changes  of  a 
beneficial  sort,  which  cause  it  to  be 
mpidly  absorbed ;  that  is,  if  the  morbid 
state  of  blood  which  caused  the  exuda- 
tion  be  relieved,  the  latter  may  un- 
dergo fatty  degeneration,  and  either  be 
absorbed,  or  remain  harmless  in  the 
state  commonly  known  as  yeUovhcheesy 
^^  tubercular. 

(3.)  From  a  continuance  of  local 
Irritation  and  afflux,  the  lymph  may  soften  into  pus.  In  some  cases, 
as  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  diffuse  inflammation,  carbuncle,  and 
the  like,  the  exudation  is  so  aplastic  and  cacoplastic  from  the  first 
as  to  be  incapable  of  organisation,  and  so  poisonous  as  to  be  unfit  for 
absoi-ption,  and  it  softens  only  into  an  amorphous  puriform  fluid. 

Examples  of  adhesion, — 1 ,  Afler  wounds,  in  which  the  efforts  of 
nature  at  repair  have  been  frustrated,  a  certain  degree  of  infiammation 
ensues,  and  so  soon  as  the  inflammation  abates,  the  reparative  ma- 
terial takes  the  form  of  granulations.  These  are  composed  of  plastic 
cells,  in  every  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  deTelopment,  mixed  with 
filamentous  intei*cellular  matter.  According  to  the  older  theory,  the 
lymph  effused  develops  itself  into  the  cells :  according  to  the  newer, 
the  cells  on  the  sur^u^e  increase  and  multiply,  and  form  the  granu- 

*  I,  Lymph,  with  fibrils  and  corpuscles;  2.  Pns;  2<>,  Pus  acted  on  by  acetic 
acid;  3,  Blood;  4,  Oil  globules;  5,  Granular  masses;  i.e.  plastic  and  otb«r 
cells  filled  with  oily  and  granular  matter. 
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Utioa«.  The  deeper  layen  are,  as  to  structore,  converted  into  fila- 
mentoas  tissue,  and  as  to  chemical  nature  into  gelatine,  whilst  the 
naore  superficial  are  still  spherical  and  alhuminoos ;  and  whilst  the 
Terr  sor^oe  degenerates  into  the  creamy  liquid  called  pus.  This  is  the 
mode  in  which  open  wounds  (or  wounds  which  the  skin  wili  not  cover) 
geDeraUj  heal  in  the  human  subject ;  but  it  is  an  imperfect  mode ; 
because' granulations  are  extremely  liable  to  be  diseased,  because  they 
e&tail  a  great  waste  of  material  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  pus,  and 
because  the  scar  is  always  larger  than  in  the  case  of  a  wound  healing 
fay  the  primary  reparative  process.  When  two  surfaces  covei*ed  with 
grannhtioaa  are  made  to  unite,  the  union  is  said  to  be  by  secondary 
adheakm  or  bj  the  weoond  mtentkn, 

2.  A  second  example  is  furnished  by  the  acute  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes ;  as  pleurisy,  which  gives  rise  to  the  adhesions 
which  so  commooly  bind  the  lungs  to  the  inside  of  the  ribs.  Under 
rheomatic  inflammation,  the  heart  may  be  glued  to  the  pericardium ; 
ia  syphilitic  iritis  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  may  be  filled  with 
lymph.  After  injuries,  the  adhesions  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
pleinm  and  peritoneum  are  of  service  in  preventing  the  spread  of  exuda- 
tion or  of  extravasated  matter. 

liaooi»  membranes,  as  we  said  at  p.  36,  are  not  commonly  con- 
■dered  liable  to  adhesive  inflammation,  because  the  lymph  et^iised  is 
generally  cast  off,  and  does  not  become  adherent  or  organised.  Yet 
fifariaous  flakes  are  common  on  inflamed  mucous  membranes ;  and  if  two 
^traded  and  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  are  phced  in  apposition  and  left 
Bodistiirbed,  they  may  adhere ; — as  sometimes  happens  in  the  vaginx  of 
faaale  diildren ; — in  the  os  uteri  and  Fallopian  tubes  of  prostitutes, 
ad  in  the  nreta-s  and  biliary  ducts  when  abraded  by  the  passage  of 
alcnli ;  and  Mr.  Hancock  has  shovm  the  existence  of  organised  lymph 
jB  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  in  cases  of  stricture. 

3.  VThen  a  natural  reparative  process  has  failed,  the  surgeon  oflen 
cidtes  adhesive  inflammation,  as  the  basis  for  another  effort  at  repair. 
(See  False  Joint) 

4.  Separation  of  fibrine  may  take  place  within  the  heart  or  vessels. 
Gramdatkyns,  if  healthy,  and  proceeding  towards  a  cure,  are  small, 

pointed,  and  florid ;  they  bleed  if  wiped,  and  are  not  very  tender.  But 
tb^  are  subject  to  many  disorders;  being  sometimes  pale,  bloated, and 
«iflsiato«is ;  sometimes  degenerating  into  a  pseudo-mucous  membrane ; 
iBDetmies  breaking  up  si^enly,  and  being  dissolved  into  a  sanious 
ioid.  When,  however,  the  case  proceeds  favourably,  the  undermost 
«e  dev^ped  into  fibro>cellular  tissue,  those  on  the  surface  form  them- 
Kives  into  cuticle,  and  so  the  wound  is  healed. 

Geatritatim. — ^This  process  of  healing,  or  cicatrization,  is  attended 
vidi  an  absorption  of  inflammatory  efi'usion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vwumI,  and  a  contraction  of  its  margin,  so  that  the  wound  becomes 
smch  smaller  before  any  new  cuticle  is  formed.  Its  edge  then  begins 
to  kiok  smooth  and  bluish,  and  a  thin  pellicle  of  new  cuticle  gi-adually 
ipreads  &om  the  edge  in  a  converging  circle  till  the  wound  is  closed. 
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The  material  that  doaes  up  the  gap  a  called  a  cicatrix :  it  is  a  band  of 
librouB  tissue  covei^ed  with  cuticle.  It  has  no  thickness,  for  granulatiooa 
do  not  reallj  fill  up  gaps,  aa  is  sometimes  said,  and  seldom  fonnalayer 
more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  extensiTe 
gap  the  cicatrix  is  closely  glued  to  the  bone  or  fascia  beneath.  It 
afterwards  shrinks,  becoming  paler  and  likewise  looser,  through  atrophy 
of  the  deeper  portions. 

The  most  favourable  granulatiye  cicatrisation  is  attended  with  little, 
if  any,  waste  of  material  in  the  shape  of  pus. 

Adhesions  jlsd  Cicatrices  are  extremely  liable  to  shrink,  and  be- 
come atrophied.  Thus,  the  extensive  cicatrices  left  atler  severe  buma 
always  contract  greatly  ;  and  adhesious  between  serous  surfaoea  may, 
in  the  course  of  time,  disappear  entirely.  After  the  liver  or  kidney  haa 
been  infiltrated  with  fibrinous  effusion  the  whole  organ  is  liable  to 
waste.  During  ceilain  states  of  constitutional  cachexy  (as  the  scurvy), 
old  fractures  have  become  disunited,  and  old  cicatrices  have  broken  out 
afresh  into  wounds;  showing  that  the  new  tissue  has  less  vitality  than 
that  of  original  formation.* 

Treatment, — If  it  be  wished  to  remove  adhesions,  or  thickening,  the 
results  of  previous  acute  or  existing  chronic  inflammation,  the  general 
rules  must  be  attended  to  which  were  laid  down  for  the  ti-eatment  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Mercury  has  a  reputation  for  removing  indura- 
tion :  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  should  be  used  as  an  eliminative, 
and  not  to  accumulate  and  cause  ptyalism,  F.  87.  The  local  meana 
that  may  be  used  to  remove  the  thickening  left  by  a  quite  subdued 
inflammation  of  any  external  part,  are  friction,  stimulating  linimoita, 
F.  143,  150;  gentle  exercise;  shampooing;  pressure  by  bandagea  or 
otherwise;  cold  affusion ;  electricity  and  galvanism ;  discutient  lotions, 
especially  those  of  zinc,  F.  117,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  F.  118; 
blisters,  or  other  counter-irritants  —always  taking  care  not  to  produce 
active  inflammation  by  too  violent  stimulation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

suppuration  and  abscess. 

section  1. — suppuration  and  analogous  processes. 

Suppuration. — According  to  the  doctrines  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  when  an  inflammation  continues  to  be  excessively 
acute,  or   when   there   are   certain    defects    in   the    composition   of 

*  In  examining  the  body  of  a  madman  who  bad  stabbed  himself  In  the  abdo- 
men fifteen  different  times  during  bin  life,  the  parts  near  the  most  recent  wounds 
were  found  united  by  considerable  false  membranes ;— at  tbc  situation  of  some 
that  were  older,  there  were  only  a  few  thin  cellular  adhesions ;  whilst  at  the 
oldest,  there  was  no  trace  of  adhesion  or  ialse  membrane  whatever.  Andral, 
Anat.  Path,  vol.  L  p.  486. 
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the   bl«X)J,  the   fibrinous   exudation   becomes  a  creamy  liquid   ciiUed 
pua. 

1st.  In  Ahtcesaes, — When  rappuratkm  takes  place  in  anj  cavity,  or 
in  the  sobstanceof  the  areolar  tuisae,  or  of  anj  organ,  an  ciscess  is  said 
to  ba  Ibnned.  If  the  inflammation  is  of  tbe  variety  called  healthy  or 
fthoiie,  or  drcmnaoribed,  the  centre  only  of  the  exudation  will  soften ; 
ths  ciroimicrence  will  form  a  cyst,  containing  the  liquid,  and  not 
aUofvinf  it  to  spread.  If  the  inflammation  ia  low,  or  unhealthy,  as  in 
oyapdaa,  tbe  whole  of  the  iibrine  will  probably  soften  into  a  puri/om 
fmd,  to  be  presently  described,  and  the  abscess  will  be  diffused, 

Sad.  In  open  granulating  voounds. — in  the  case  of  wounds  and  other 
iqiirie%  in  which  a  portion  of  the  tissues  is  left  uncovered  by  skin,  or 
«f  wonads^  which  have  not  united  by  adhesion,  the  exposed  surfaces, 
after  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  a  thin  reddish  serum  has  ceased  to  exude, 
kBoome  glazed  over  with  a  grayish  or  bufiy  coat  composed  of  fibrine 
Md  tlie  white  corpuscles  of  Sie  blood.  Two  or  three  days  pass,  more 
«-  kfB ;  and  the  vidnity  of  the  wound  disphiys  evidence  of  slight  in- 
Jhmmtitioo.  The  ashy  surface  comes  off;  under  it  is  seen  a  granu- 
fating  and  suppurating  sur&ce. 

Sid.  On  muoom  membranes, — ^There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
kiltiucr  a  mnoooa  membrane,  the  less  mucus  does  it  yield ;  only 
MNigh  to  keep  the  surfiice  moist  and  clean.  Under  irritation  or 
Milltj,  an  increase  of  secretion  ensues.  Under  acute  inflammation, 
Used,  or  at  least  serum  mixed  with  lymph,  may  be  effused,  part  of  the 
ipitteiial  layer  may  be  shed,  and  the  epithelial  cells  multiply  hastily, 
tbe  pas  which  soon  forms  being  composed  of  serum,  and  small  ill- 
inMd  epithelial  cells. 

Fhftiibgical  relations  of  Suppuration. — 1st.  Suppuration  is  essen- 
tially a  morbid  process ;  yet  as  it  may  accompany  other  processes  which 
tad  to  a  beneficial  end  (such  aa  granulation),  so  it  is  customary  to 
ipetk  of  it  when  accompanying  such  beneficial  processes,  as  healthy ,  and 
to  describe  the  product  as  healthy  pus.  Moreover,  though  suppuration 
be  a  morbid  process,  it  often  takes  the  place  of  other  processes  infinitely 
Bore  morbid.  Thus,  after  a  very  severe  lacerated  wound,  when  the 
pstient  has  passed  through  several  days  of  feai-ful  constitutional  ex- 
dtemeni ;  or  after  sloughing  or  rapid  phagedsenic  ulceration,  nothing 
4digfats  tbe  surgeon  more  than  the  sight  of  healthy  pus,  b^^use  he 
bows  that  it  announces  at  least  an  attempt  at  reparation,  and  the 
oeaation  of  violent  febrile  excitement.  2ndly.  The  formation  of  ab- 
■oana  often  seems  to  serve  as  a  means  for  eliminating  some  noxious 
aatter  from  the  blood.  3rdly.  Suppuration  affords  a  mechanical 
aans  of  removing  foreign  substances  impacted  in  the  soft  parts. 
Lgdfy^  if  too  prof^  it  may  exhaust  the  vital  powers ;  decaying  pus 
■aj  be  absorbed  and  bring  on  hectic  fever. 

Healthy  Pus, — ^Pua  is  a  yellowish-white,  opaque  fluid,  of  the  con- 
mtauot  of  cream :  free  from  smell,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  said  to 
kare  a  awectiidi,  mawkbh  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  although  freely 
i  with  it,  and  very  alow  to  putrefy.  It  consists  of  a  thin  serum. 
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are  larger.  Tiiey  may  be  sli 
consist  of  cell  membrane,  c 
ing  nuclei,  oil  globules,  and 
gi-anules.  If  water  be  adde 
imbibe  some  of  it,  and 
larger,  more  transparent,  i 
granular.  If  acetic  acid  be  a 
:&  clearly  into  view  two,  three,  or  four  nuclei ;  and  renc 
-  parts  transparent,  or  so  invisible,  that  they  seem  to  hi 
d.  Besides  the  globules,  other  smaller  molecules  are  also  f 
n  great  abundance. 

UCCU8  Pus  or  Muco-puruient  ma^tfr.-— Macus  consists  of 
er  coagulable  by  acetic  acid  and  containing  epithelium, 
nmation,  it  may  be  mixed  with  sei-um,  blood,  fibrinoa 
eliai  casts,  nuclei,  and  abortire  cells  and  pus. 

J  PcRiFORM  Fluid  is  a  fluid 

*  ^^j^^  by  the  softening  down  of  a 
exudation,  without  the  develo] 
real  pus  globules.  It  constit 
liquid  yielded  by  carbuncles 
healthy  absoeMes,  by  spread ini 
and  by  the  flbrinons  exudatioi 
occur  in  the  lungs  and  elsewht 
:j  4i»iAm  Yt«vA  fnnnd  their  way  into  the  blood.     It  ex 
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iir%  ceil   formaiioot;  smaller  than  piu  globules,  less  regular,  and 
not  pring  the  characteristic  reaction  with  acetic  acid. 

SorrExiNO  is  degeneration  and  liquefaction  of  the  affected  tissue, 
and  of  any  fibrinous  exudaUon  with  which  it  may  have  been  infiU 
tiated,  although  without  the  presence  of  true  pus.  It  is  a  condition 
met  with  in  the  brain,  either  from  disease  of  the  arteries,  or  from  a 
low  degree  of  inflammation.  Amongst  the  products  of  decayed  exuda- 
tioos  are  the  bodies  known  as  compound  granular  ceih.  They  were 
fermeriy  called  exudation  corpuades,  because  they  were  found  in 
mflanunatory  exudations ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  j^     -^      ^x 

to  these;  on  the  contrary,  m  ^Wb  W  <^ 
thfy  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  2j^S^  ^ 
pnooeas  of  &tty  degeneration  ^  W*  v^ufr  -^  ^  —  j 
of  aloKKt  erery  primary  cell, 
sad  thos  may  be  found  in  any  cell-growth,  healthy  or  morbid.  For 
instance,  they  may  be  found  in  the  colostrum  or  milk  first  secreted 
after  parturition;  in  the  decidua;  and  in  enchondromatous,  fibro- 
plastic cancerous,  and  almost  every  other  morbid  growth.  They  are 
onaltered  by  water  and  acetic  acid ;  potass  dissolves  the  cell-wall,  and 
Kts  fne  the  granules.f  In  some  cases  these  bodies  consist  merely  of 
SD  aggregation  of  fatty  molecules. 

8ECTI0N   II. — ACUTE   ABSCESS. 

SrxPTOMS. — Acute  abscess  (which,  when  occurring  in  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue  is  called  pA/^^mon,)  commences  with  the  oi-Uinary 
Bgns  of  acute  inflammation — uamely,  inflammatory  fever ;  seveie 
throbbii^  pain ;  bright  redness ;  and  much  swelling  ; — firm  in  the 
centre*  and  cBdematous  around.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  in- 
dioated  by  an  abatement  of  the  fever,  and  a  change  in  the  pain, — which 
is  less  acute,  and  converted  into  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension.  Then 
tile  tomour  becomes  sofler,  and  loses  its  bright  arterial  colour ;  ami  as 
the  quantity  of  pus  increases,  its  centre  begins  to  point,  that  is,  to 
project  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  fluctuation  can  be  felt  by  alternate 
prescure  with  the  fingei-s.  After  this,  the  parts  between  the  abscess 
and  the  sur&ce  become  successively  soflened  and  disintegrated.  The 
tumour  becomes  more  and  more  prominent;  the  centi-e  exhibits  a 
dodcy-red  or  bluish  tint,  the  cutis  ulcerates,  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  the 
pas  CKapes. 

Deep  Suppuration. — But  where  pus  is  formed  under  fasdse,  or  deep 
in  the  mamma,  or  pehis,  and  cannot  quickly  make  its  way  to  the  sur- 
6ce,  the  pain  is  not  relieved  but  often  much  aggravated  by  the  increase 

*  1,  Shows  a  cell  firom  a  fibro-plastlu  tamonr ;  2,  from  cancer ;  3,  from  an 
evvfan  cyst,  and  from  the  decidaa,— all  loaded  with  oil*globules :  traced  by 
the  aotbor  from  actual  specimens,  by  the  camem. 

t  Hoi^bea  BenneU  on  Cancer,  hx,,  p.  153. 
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of  distention,  and  the  oonstitutional  symptoms  are  much  more  severe. 
See  Hectic. 

Although  ahsoesses  may  burst  into  seroas  cavities,  or  muoons  canals 
if  they  happen  to  be  near,  still  their  general  course  is  that  which  is 
least  prejudicial ;  namely,  towards  the  skin. 

Causes. — Acute  abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue  is  mostly  idiopathiet 
that  is,  depends  on  a  disordered  condition  of  the  blood,  and  is  a 
frequent  sequel  of  fevers; — it  may,  however,  be  caused  by  blows, 
eccbymoses,  or  by  foreign  bodies  inti'oduced  into  the  skin  or  flesh.  The 
commonest  seats  of  abscess  are  the  lymphatic  glands  and  tissues 
around ;  arising  from  the  arrest  of  acrid  mattei^s  brought  hj  the 
lymphatic  vessels, 

TR£ATMKNT.^In  a  casc  of  idiopathic  iuflanunation,  likely  to  lead  to 
abscess,  the  indication  always  is  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  morbid  state 
of  constitution  on  which  it  depends,  by  purgatives,  and  to  hastoi  the 
process  of  suppuration  by  warm  poultices.  In  abscesses  arising  from 
local  injury,  oil  exciting  causes,  such  as  thorns,  splinters,  &c,  shoold 
be  removed. 

Poultices  relax  the  skin,  promote  perspiration,  soothe  pain,  encourage 
the  formation  of  pus,  and  expedite  its  progress  to  the  sur&ce.  ThejT 
should  be  large,  soil,  and  light,  and  may  be  made  of  bread  and  water, 
or  linseed  meal,  or  of  camomile  flowers  boiled  till  they  are  soft,  or  of 
bran  sewed  up  in  a  flannel  bag,  which  may  be  dipped  into  boiling  water 
as  oflen  as  it  becomes  cold  (F.  152),  &c. 

The  warm-water  dreeing — that  is,  a  piece  of  soft  lint,  or  folded 
linen  dipped  in  warm  water  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  the  spongio-piline — are  good  substitutes  for  poultices 
in  numy  cases,  especially  for  irritable  sores ;  but  when  there  is  much 
pain,  they  are  not  so  soothing  as  the  large  soft  warm  mass  of  a  welU 
made  poultice. 

Respecting  the  opening  cf  abscesses,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  if  they  point  and  become  pyramidal,  wiiliout  enlarging  in 
circumference,  they  may  be  left  to  burst  of  themselves ;  but  that  if  Uiey 
enlai^  in  breadth  and  circumference,  without  tending  to  the  surface, 
they  should  be  opened.  In  the  following  six  cases,  however,  the  sur- 
geon's aid  is  imperatively  demanded : 

1.  When  matter  forms  beneath  fasciae  and  other  dense  ligamentous 
textures,  such  as  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Because  these  parts  are 
dense,  and  ulcerate  with  difficulty,  the  pus,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
surface,  will  burrow  amongst  muscles  and  tendons,  extending  the 
abscess  to  great  distances ; — producing  extreme  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance,  by  its  tension  of  the  fascice  which  cover  it,  and  pressure  on 
the  parts  beneath, — causing  risk  of  extensive  sloughing,  and  impaiiing 
the  future  motions  of  the  part.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  all  ab:«ces5es 
beneath  fascitc,  or  among  tendons,  or  under  the  thick  cuticle  of  the 
fingers,  should  be  fieely  opened,  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  matter 
is  suspected. 

2.  When  abscess  is  caused  by  the  extravasation  of  nrine,  or  other 
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irritaot  fluids ;  or  when  it  contains  an  unhealthy  matter,  which  might 
Effuse  itself  and  spread  the  disease :  as  in  carbancle. 

3.  When  an  ahaoeBS  is  formed  in  loose  cellular  tissue  (as  around  the 
sons),  which  would  readily  admit  of  great  distension  and  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  sac,  and  more  especially  if  the  cellular  tissue  is  partially 
esrercd  with  muscles  (as  in  the  axilla),  under  which  the  matter  might 
borrow. 

4.  In  sopparation  near  a  joint;  or  in  the  parietes  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen  ;  or  mider  the  deep  fassia  of  the  neck ;  lest  the  abscess 
harst  into  the  serous  carities,  or  the  trachea ;  or  cause  compression  of, 
or  burst  into,  the  trschea,  (esophagus,  or  jugular  veins. 

5.  In  suppuration  of  rery  sensitive  organs,  as  the  testis. 

6.  When  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  scar  which  always  will  ensue 
when  an  abaoess  ulcerates  spontaneously. 

And  in  the  first  three  of  these  cases  it  is  much  better  to  make  nn 
opening  before  matter  has  formed,  than  to  delay  it  for  one  moment 
afterwards. 

Abeceasef  may  be  punctured  with  a  large  lancet,  used  as  in  vene- 
sectioo,  or  with  the  sickle-shaped  bistoury,  commonly  called  Syme's ; 
or,  if  deep  and  extensive,  by  a  straight-pointed,  double-edged  bistoury. 
Holding  it  like  a  pen,  the  surgeon  should  gently  plunge  it  in  at  a  right 
ai^e  to  the  surface,  till  it  has  entered  the  cavity,  which  may  be  known 
bj  a  diminution  to  the  feeling  of  resistance,  or  by  gently  tui-ning  the 
instrumeot  on  its  long  axis,  so  that  a  drop  of  pus  may  well  up  by  its 
side.  Then  the  aperture  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  as  the  instru- 
ment is  being  withdrawn.  The  puncture  should  be  mn<ie  at  the 
lowest  part,  so  that  the  absce&s  may  empty  itself,  or  else  where  the 
natter  points  roost  decidedly  and  the  skin  is  the  thinnest ;  and  a  very 
fine  strip  of  oiled  lint  (called  a  tent)  may  be  gently  introduced  between 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  fii'st  forty* 
c^t  hours  to  prevent  them  from  closing  again.  The  matter  should 
Mi  be  rudely  squeezed  out;  but  when  the  surgeon  has  given  vent 
enough,  be  should  let  it  gently  flow  out  into  a  poultice  or  fomenta- 
tion. 

The  poultice  may  be  continued  till  all  the  pain  has  subsided,  and  not 
Jollier.  And  then  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  a  compretis  of  linen  or  cotton- 
wool, and  strips  of  plaster  or  a  bandage,  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity 
together,  and  keep  them  so.  If  the  cavity  does  not  contract  speedily,  it 
must  be  treated  as  a  fistula.  If  the  suppuration  continues  profuse, 
tOBtcs,  change  of  air,  and  a  good  diet  are  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent 
hectic,  and  enable  the  constitution  to  repair  the  local  mischief. 

Mr.  Hilton  8  Method  for  Deep  Abscesses. — Supposing  deep  suppura- 
tioo  in  the  axilla,  there  is  this  dilemma :  if  the  surgeon  ''  plunge  in 
a  bistoury,"  he  runs  great  risk  of  wounding  a  large  blood-vessel ;  if  he 
vait  till  the  abscess  come  to  the  surfiace,  the  patient  may  die  of  irrita- 
tion. In  this  case,  says  Mr.  Hilton,  •*  I  cut  with  a  Uncet  through  the 
iUn  and  cellular  tissue  and  fascia  of  the  axilla,  about  half  or  three- 
^uarten  of  an  inch  behind  the  axilUry  edge  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle. 
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At.  this  point,  we  can  meet  with  no  large  blood-ressel.  .  •  .  Then 
I  push  a  (i^rooved  probe,  or  grooved  director  upwards  into  the  swelliiig 
in  the  axilla ;  and  if  jou  watch  the  groove,  a  little  opaque  seram  or  pus 
will  show  itself.  Take  a  blunt  (not  a  sharp)  insti*ument,  such  as  a  pair 
of  dressing-forceps,  and  run  the  closed  blades  along  the  gi'oove  in  the 
probe  or  director  into  the  swelling.  Now  opening  the  handles,  jou  at 
the  same  time  open  the  blades  situated  within  the  abscess,  and  -ao  tear 
open  the  abscess.  Lastly,  by  keeping  open  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
during  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  you  leave  a  lacerated  tiadE  or 
canal  communicating  with  the  collection  of  pus,  which  will  not  readily 
unite,  and  will  permit  the  easy  exit  of  matter."  Mr.  Hilton  girei 
instances  of  the  same  method  successfully  employed  in  a  deep  abscois  of 
the  orbit,  afler  fi-actured  base  of  skull ; — in  deep  cervical  abscess ;  post* 
pharyngeal  abscess  with  disease  of  cervical  vertebite ;  in  abscess  under 
the  iliacus  intemus  descending  behind  the  femoral  vessels  into  the  thigh ; 
and  in  deep  abscess  under  the  glutei.  He  has  done  it  over  and  ofver 
again  in  abscesses  formed  upon  or  under  the  periosteum  in  the  thigh. 
He  often  sees,  he  says,  after  dividing  the  fascia  lata,  the  healUiy 
muscles  stand  up  boldly  and  clearly  in  the  wound ;  and,  instead  of  cot* 
ting  through  them,  he  runs  his  director  right  through  them  into  the 
collection  of  matter,  and  then  dilates  the  wound  with  the  dressing-for- 
ceps. He  advises  the  same  course  also  in  abscess  on  the  interosseous 
membrane  of  the  forearm.* 

Absorption  of  Pus. — It  occasionally  happens  that  acute  abscesses  are 
cured  by  the  absoi-ption  of  their  pus.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when, 
after  acute  inflammation,  the  matter  remains  without  tending  to  come 
to  the  surface,  and  without  pain :  the  means  best  adapted  to  pitimote 
it  are  moderate  pressure,  purgatives,  and  tonics. 

By  these  means,  in  fortunate  instances,  the  liquor  puris  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, the  pus  corpuscles  undergo  degeneration  and  disintegration,  and 
after  remaining  for  some  time  as  a  fatty  or  cheesy  mass,  may  pass 
again,  in  a  molecular  form,  into  the  blood-vessels. 

SECTION   III. — HECTIC  OR  SUPPURATIVE   FEVER. 

Definition. — Hectic  (a  Greek  word  signifying  habitual)  fever  is  a 
remittent  fever,  marked  by  daily  paroxysms.  It  depends  on  a  disordered 
state  of  the  blood,  whether  from  obstinate  malassimilation,  or  from 
severe  local  diseaj^e  with  suppiiration. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  generally  displays  gi-eat  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  the  skin  is  muddy,  and  the  eyes  hollow.  Usually  every 
afternoon  or  evening  he  has  a  Ht  of  shivering,  more  or  less  sevej-e, 
followed  by  heat  and  thirst,  which  render  the  early  part  of  the  night 
restless;  then  sleep  and  profuse  sour  perspiration  come  on.  The 
tongue  is  red,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  diarrhcea.  The  pulse 
above  80  and  soft. 

•  On  the  Influence  of  Mechanical  and  Physiological  Itest  in  the  Treatment 
of  Accidents  and  Diseases.    By  John  Hilton,  F.R.S.,  &c,  p.  121.    Lond.  1863. 
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If  the  hectk  arise  from  a  local  dneaae,  it  may  cease  instiuitly,-  on 
the  remoTal  of  tbe  disease,  by  operation  or  otherwise.  But  if  the 
esoses  cootiniie,  and  the  mahuiy  increase,  the  diarrhoea  and  pentpira- 
tioDS  become  more  and  more  profbse  and  exhausting,  the  throat 
becomes  aphthous,  and  the  patient  sinks. 

Causes. — Hectic  feTer,more  or  lew  well  marked,  attends  several  of 
the  gnat  asaimiktiTe  disorders  of  the  blood,  as  diabetes.  But  that 
which  interests  the  surgeon  is  its  connection  with  suppuration;  and 
there  is  no  doobt  that  true  severe  hectic  depends  on  the  absorption  of 
decomposing  pus  into  the  blood,  and  that  the  perspirations  and 
diarrhoea  are  the  means  by  which  nature  eliminates  the  poison. 

In  the  case  of  certain  deep  abscesses  (the  writer,  from  his  midwifery 
pnetice,  baa  seen  it  in  the  breasts  more  often  than  elsewhere)  there 
nay  be  a  daily  attack  of  cold  shivers,  succeeded  by  bent  and  profuse 
fetkl  perspiration,  and  attended  by  great  debility,  red  tonG;ue,  and 
diarriKBa  ;  and  these  symptoms,  aiber  lasting  for  days,  may  be  relieved 
at  ODoe  br  opening  the  abaoess. 

It  is  o^ien  said  that  shivering  is  a  sign  of  suppuration.  This  is  not 
true  afaoolutely,  for  pus  may  be  formed  without  shivering.  But  shiver- 
ing is  a  sign  that  matter,  if  formed,  is  beginning  to  be  absorbed  in 
m  oooditioo  that  renders  it  poisonous ;  and  the  occurrence  of  it,  espe- 
cially if  attended  with  the  other  signs  of  hectic,  renders  it  the  surgeon's 
duty  to  look  for  local  mischief. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  local  dismse  if 
it  can  be  done.  The  second  is  to  support  the  strength.  The  third  to 
treat  symptoms* 

The  first  may  often  be  fulfilled  by  letting  oat  pus,  or  cutting  out  a 
diw^iaed  part,  or  such  other  operation  as  may  suit  tbe  individual  case. 

Tbe  second,  by  abundance  of  food,  especially  animal  food,  and  good 
beer  vr  port  wine.  Preparations  of  isinglass,  or  other  fish  or  animal 
jeUy,  seem  also  to  supply  waste ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
ieverishness  is  so  great  that  the  patient  can  take  only  milk  aud  fari- 
naceous food,  as  arrowroot,  bread,  &c. 

The  best  tonics  are  bark  and  steel,  especially  the  decoction  of  bark 
with  nitric  acid,  F.  1 ;  and  the  Mixture  of  Moses  Griffith,  F.  19. 

Diarrhoea  is  best  combated  by  pure  meat  diet  and  sulphuric  acid, 
F.  24,  25 ;  with  small  doses  of  opium.  Sometimes  the  old-f&shioned 
MOthing  medicines,  chalk  and  bismuth  mixtures,  &c.,  are  useful,  and 
■ometimcs  gallic  acid.  Perspirations  are  relieved,  also,  by  sulphuric 
add,  and  oidde  of  zinc. 

$ECT10!f    IV. CHHOXIC  ABSCESS;  AND    TYPHOID    SYMPTOMS    FROM 

PDTREP ACTION  OP   PUS. 

General  DrsCRiPnoN. — Chronic  abscesses  may  be  the  result  of  an 
exudation  produced  by  a  low  and  unsuspected  degree  of  inflammation, 
or  of  some  noo-infUmmatory  scrofulous  deposit.  They  most  frequently 
an  the  reaalt  of  diseased  bone.    They  are  mostly  lined  with  a  thin. 
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reddish-gray,  distinctiy-organiBed  cyst ; — there  is  little  or  no  Tascu- 
lai-ity  in  the  parts  adjoining ; — and  the  pus  usually  is  thin  and  flaky. 

SrMPTOiis. — ^When  first  detected,  a  chronic  abscess  appears  as  an 
obscure  tumour,  with  a  fluctuation  more  or  less  distinct  according  to 
its  distance  from  the  surface.  It  is  free  from  pain,  tenderness,  8welling» 
and  redness,  unless  far  advanced,  or  accidentally  inflamed. 

Progress. — Thete  abscesses  may  attain  an  enormous  magnitude, 
before  the  coverings  ulcerate.  When,  however,  from  the  increasing 
distension,  or  from  some  accidental  irritation,  this  does  liappeQ,  the 
skin  reddens,  inflames,  and  ulcerates,  and  so  the  matter  is  disduu^ged. 

Terminatioks. — (1.)  In  slight  cases  the  interior  of  the  sac  giviu- 
lates  ; — the  i^dened  skin  around  the  oriBce  ulcerates ; — and  the  sore 
so  formed  may  heal.  (2.)  If  the  restorative  powers  are  weak,  or  the 
abscess  is  cau^  by  a  piece  of  diseased  bone  or  some  other  source  of 
irritation  which  is  not  removed,  one  or  more  sinuses  may  remain, 
(8.)  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  abscess  is  very  large,  or  if,  afiei*  the 
admission  of  air,  the  pus  have  not  a  free  exit,  a  most  serious  train  of 
consequences  will  ensue.  The  pus,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  putre- 
fies,— the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (the  product  of  putrefaction)  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,* — and  a  train  of  typhoid  symptoms  comes  on 
precisely  like  those  which  were  produced  by  the  air  of  a  cesspool  in  Dr. 
T.  H.  Barker's  experiments.  There  is  hot  and  dry  skin ;  diy  and  glazed 
tongue  ;  parched  lips ;  the  formation  of  healthy  pus  ceases ;  the  pulse 
is  rapid  and  jerking ;  there  is  low  muttering  delirium,  and  picking  of 
the  l>edclothes  and  jerking  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  {subsultua 
tendinum) ;  the  bowels  are  paralysed  and  tympanitic,  or  else  probably 
there  is  offensive  diarrhoea,  and  the  patient,  if  unrelieved,  sinks  coma- 
tose. 

Prognosis. — Hence,  the  danger  of  these  abscesses  will  be  great,  if 
the  sac  has  attained  a  large  size,  and  has  advanced  so  &r  towards 
ulceration  that  a  spontaneous  and  permanent  aperture  is  inevitable, 
more  especially  if  it  is  connected  with  a  carious  lx)ne  which  cannot  be 
got  at,  and  which  will  keep  up  the  secretion  of  pus. 

Treatment. — There  are  three  indications:  <1.)  To  amend  the 
general  health,  and  cure  diseased  bone,  &c.,  or  wlmtever  may  be  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

(2.)  Absoi-ption  of  the  matter  may  sometimes  be  effecteii  by  stimu* 
lantjt,  in  cases  not  arising  from  diseased  bone,  applied  to  the  tumour; 
as  the  Emp.  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrarg. ;  or  F.  160. 

(3.)  But  if  the  tumour  b«x)raes  lai-ge,  it  should  be  op«ied; — 
especially  if  there  be  much  redness  and  thinning  of  the  skin.  And  a 
different  proceeding  is  requisite  in  different  cases. 

If  the  abscess  is  superficial  and  small,  a  sufficient  opening  should 

*  It  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  urine.  'Ilie  blood  In  these  cases  is 
black,  and  refnseg  to  coagulate;  which  is  precisely  the  effect  produced  by 
adding  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  to  healthy  blood.  Vide  M.  Bonnet  s 
Papers  In  the  Med.  Gml  vol.  xxl. ;  I)r.  T.  H.  Barker  on  Sewer  Inhalations ; 
and  Richardson  on  the  Blood,  Appendix  I.,  ims. 
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ht  made  to  let  oat  the  nttpberry-cream-looking  matter  and  the  flakes 
fkiatiiig  in  it ;  and  some  BtrijM  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  passed 
rmmd  the  part,  so  as  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  sac  in  apposition  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  presaiire.  Thus  a  free  and  depending  aperture 
bang  provided  for  the  pas,  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  cavitf  will 
often  granulate  and  adhere ;  then  the  extei-nal  aperture  heals,  and  the 
esse  is  cored*  If  thb  adhesicm  does  not  take  place,  stimulating  injec- 
tkms  maj  be  naed,  sach  as  F.  117  diluted  ; — or  the  cavity  may  be  slit 
up,  and  made  to  heal  from  the  bottom. 

Large  Chronic  Abeceues. — If  the  abscess  is  very  lai^  or  if  it  is 
conaected  with  disease  of  the  spine  (as  in  the  case  of  psoas  abscess), 
the  surgeon  most  take  core  not  to  let  air  into  the  sac ;  nor  to  empty 
the  sac  suddenly,  and  leave  its  sides  unsupported ;  else  when  the  fluid 
pressure  within  is  removed,  blood  will  very  probably  ooze  from  the 
delicate  reaaels,  and  putrefy.  A  small  puncture  should  be  made  at 
the  izMSt  depending  part  of  the  tumour.  Mr.  Vincent  recommends  a 
tiocar.  As  much  matter  as  flows  spontaneously  should  be  permitted 
to  escape,  the  parietes  of  the  abscess  should  be  brought  together  by 
carefal  bandaging,  and  then  the  puncture  should  be  cai^fully  closed  by 
coUudiim  cr  phtfter,  and  the  patient  be  kept  at  rest  till  it  is  healed. 
Doling  the  flow  of  the  matter,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prerent  the  admission  of  air  into  the  sac.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  when  it  is  nearly  refilled,  a  second  puncture  should  be 
Bade  nbut  not  too  near  the  former),  and  should  be  healed  again  in  like 
smoer.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  at  proper  inten-als,  taking 
care  nerer  to  let  the  abscess  become  so  distended  as  it  was  before  the 
previoos  ponctare, — and  using  moderate  support  by  bandages  in  the 
intervais.  Thos,  in  fortunate  cases,  these  repeated  partial  evacuations, 
combined  with  proper  constitutional  measures,  may  cause  the  abscess 
pajoally  to  contract ; — so  that  it  either  becomes  completely  obliterated 
or  degenerates  into  an  insignificant  fistula.* 

Perhapa  a  still  safer  method  is  to  pass  a  long  narrow  knife  through 
the  skin,  at  a  little  diittance  from  the  abscess ;  then  under  the  skin  into 
the  sac,  so  that  the  pus  may  pass  through  a  subcutaneous  canal,  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  valvular  and  exclude  the  air.t 

if.  Chasmn^nac*€  Drainage. — Large  chronic  abscesses  in  which  there 
may  be  risk  ftom  sudden  emptying  of  the  sac,  are  just  the  cases  for 
which  the  drainage  tubes  of  M.  Cha86:iignac  are  adapted.  These  arc 
iadia-mbber  tabes,  about  Jth  inch  in  diameter,  and  perforated  with 
Bomeroos  holes.  Let  us  suppose  a  large  chronic  abscet^.  M.  Chas- 
■igaac  takes  a  long  trocar,  introduces  it  at  the  top  of  the  abscess,  and 
brings  it  out  as  near  the  bottom  as  may  be.  Through  the  canula  a 
^nunage  tube  is  inserted ;  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  tube, 
vfacae  ends  are  tied  together  for  security.  Pus  oozes  out  constantly 
drop  br  drop,  through  the  tube ;  thus  the  abscess  is  gradually  erop- 

»  WUUam  Fofoason's  Practical  Surgery.  3nl  ed.  p.  92 ;  and  Lancet,  Nov.  6, 

t  W.  Adans,  SabcQtaneons  ftniery.  p.  48.    I«nd.  1867. 
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tied,  aud   kept  empty.     Two  or  more  tabes  may  be  introdaoed  if 
need  be. 

But  if  air  have  onoe  gained  admission  into  the  cavity  of  the  abaoeis, 
and  the  pus  have  become  putrid,  and  prostration  of  strength  and  dry 
brown  tongue  show  its  infiuenoe  on  the  system,  then  the  indicationi 
plainly  are,  to  make  free  openings  and  counter-openings,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  lodgment  of  the  putrid  pus ;  and  to  wash  out  tiie  sac  occa* 
sionally  with  injections  of  warm  water,  containing  a  very  little  of  the 
solution  of  iodine.  At  the  same  time  the  sti-ength  must  be  supported, 
and  the  evil  infiuenoe  on  the  blood  neutralised  by  wine,  soup,  bark, 
and  the  nitro-miiriatic  or  sulphunc  acid,  F.  1,  22,  25. 
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ERYSIPELAS,  DIFFUSE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CELLULAR 
TISSUE,   AND   PYiEMIA. 

SECTION   I. — PATHOLOGY  OF  ERYSIPELATOUS  INFLAMMATION. 

Erysipelas  is  an  unhealthy  inflammation,  which,  wherever  situ- 
ated, exhibits  the  following  characters : — It  hns  a  disposition  to  spread 
widely  along  the  surface  of  skin  or  roembi-anes,  or  in  the  areolar 
tissue.  The  lymph  which  is  formed  has  no  disposition  to  form  a  sac^ 
within  which  the  pus  shall  be  confined ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  liable 
to  universal  softening,  and  the  exudations  are  didbsed  widely,  and  thus 
extend  the  disease  into  sound  parts.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
liable  to  attack  different  parts,  sometimes  simultaneously,  sometimes  by 
metastasis ;  that  is,  leaving  one  part  and  flying  to  another,  thus  giving 
evidence  of  its  origin  in  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.  The  different 
varieties  of  erysipelatous  disease  prevail  epidemically  together.  Thus 
Dr.  Ferguson  tells  us,  that  erysipelas  and  puerpei-al  fever  were  generally 
coexistent  in  his  lying-in  hospital,  the  mothers  perishing  of  one  and  the 
infants  of  the  other.  These  diseases  are  capable  of  direct  propagation 
by  infectiony  t.  e.,  through  the  medium  of  gaseous  emanations,  and  by 
contagion.  Instances  are  now  common  enough,  showing  that  the  con- 
tagion of  erysipelas  may  cause  puerperal  fever,  just  as  inoculation  with 
the  fluids  of  a  female  who  has  died  of  puerperal  fever  is  a  most  fatal 
source  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  to  the  dissector.* 

Since  hospitals  are  frequently  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  through 
the  mortality  arising  from  erysipelatous  diseases  contracted  within 
their  walls,  or  carried  into  the  lying-in  chamber,  no  pains  should  be 

•  See  Robert  Ferguson  on  l*ucrperal  Fever,  p.  29  ;  Storrs,  of  Doncaster,  who 
flr»t  clearly  proved  the  comnion  origin  of  these  and  other  septic  diseases,  in  the 
Prov.  Med.  Jour.,  23rd  April,  1842;  Nunnely  on  Erysljielaa,  Lond,  1841;  Dr. 
6.  Gregory  on  OchUtis,  Lancet  for  July  15,  1848;  Routh  on  the  Puerperal 
Fever  of  Vienna,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.  voL  xxxii. 
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fpired  to  obriate  the  causes,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  these 
dinewet.  Hospitds  should  haye  rooms  in  which  the  convalescents  should 
be  during  the  daj.  The  floors  should  be  diy-rubbed  and  polished,  not 
washed.  The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed  at  regular 
short  interrals.  Ventilation  should  be  constantly  watched ;  a  space  of 
at  least  1500  cubic  feet  be  allowed  for  each  patient  in  a  ward.  The 
feather  beds  and  mattresses  should  be  baked,  and  the  bedsteads  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  exposed  to  the  air  at  least  once  a  year.  No  patient  should 
be  pat  into  a  bed  juat  quitted  by  another.  The  patients  should  be 
obliged,  when  practicable,  to  use  the  warm  bath  and  soap,  and  when 
not  able  to  do  so  their  feet  should  be  washed  often.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  all  the  inmates  who  can  be  moved  should  be  sent  away, 
nd  the  infected  ward  be  shut  up.  It  ought  to  be  a  capital  offence,  to 
bring  a  patient  labouriog  under  erysipelas,  pyemia,  sloughing  sore, 
profuae  and  fetid  suppuration,  or  the  like,  into  any  ward  of  a  ci\'il 
hospital  amongst  other  patients.  Such  persons  should  be  treated  in  out- 
buildings, or  separate  wards  by  themselves.  Surgeons  and  pupils  should 
not  come  to  the  bedside,  especially  to  a  midwifery  case,  immediately 
6om  the  dead-house  or  dissecting-room,  still  less  from  a  case  of  ery- 
sipelatous disease.  The  dressings  and  buidages  used  in  any  case  should 
be  destroyed,  and  tow,  which  may  be  destroyed  when  once  used,  should 
be  subatituted  for  sponge,  which  would  be  use<l  again  and  again.  Bags 
611ed  with  charcoal  should  be  placeii  so  as  to  absorb  all  putrid  vapours. 
Diainfectanta  should  be  used  to  all  discharges,  faxes,  &c.,  and  to  all 
cuks,  cki6et8,and  drains.  Condy's,  Burnett's,  Macdougal's,  or  chloride 
ti  lime  may  be  used,  but  cheap  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  beat  of  any : 
this  last  may  be  put  into  plates  under  the  beds  to  purify  the 
m,  F.  203. 

SECTION   U. — THE  CUTANEOUS  AND  CELLUL0-CUTANE0U8 
ERYSIPELAS. 

DcnaiiTlON. — Diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  skin  and  cellular 
titfoe,  with  a  tendency  to  spread. 

Symptoms. — The  cutameotis  or  simple  erysipelas  is  known  by  redness 
of  the  skin,  which  disappettn  momentarily  on  pressure ; — considerable 
poflj  swelling  from  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue ; — and  severe 
stiDgiDg,  burning,  or  smarting  pain.  The  ledness  is  generally  of  a 
rivid  scarlet  hue ;  but  it  will  be  &int  and  yellowish  if  the  disease  is 
atteiMled  with  much  debility,  or  if  it  affect  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  or 
other  loose  cellular  parts,  where  it  always  produces  a  good  deal  of 
mnoM  eflbsioo.  The  nearest  lymphatic  glands  are  always  swelled  and 
lender. 

In  the  celluh-cutaneous  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  redness  is 
deeper,  and  sometimes  dusky  or  purple,  and  it  is  swrcely,  if  at  all,  dis- 
peUed  by  pressure  ; — the  swelling  is  much  gi-eater,  and  is  hard,  brawny, 
ad  tense ; — and  the  pain  is  not  only  burning,  but  throbbing. 

CoiutUMiimai  tymptoms. — Both  Tarieties  are  ushered  in  with  shiyer- 
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ing,  headache,  pain  in  the  hack,  nausea,  and  bilious  Tomiting; ;  and 
both  are  attended  with  ferer,  which  will  vary  in  its  type  according  to 
circumstanoes.  It  may  be  of  a  sthenic  inflammatory  character,  if  the 
disease  aflect  a  young  robust  countryman :  but  it  soon  assumes  a  low 
typhoid  character  if  the  patient  is  old  and  weak ;  or  if  the  disease  were 
contracted  in  some  close,  foul,  ill-ventilated  hospital,  or  if  a  large  por« 
tion  of  cellular  tissue  has  begun  to  slough. 

Terminations. — ^The  cutaneous  erysipelas  may  terminate,  1,  in 
resolution,  leaving  nothing  but  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  with  slight 
oedema ;  2,  but  more  frequently  it  produces  large  bullm  or  vesicles 
from  effusion  of  serum  under  the  cuticle ; — and  these  dry  into  scabs, 
which  peel  off,  and  leave  the  cutis  either  healed,  or  superficially 
ulcerated.  3.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  followed  by  small  abscesses. 
The  ordinary  duration  is  from  seven  to  fourteen  days. 

Before  its  termination,  however,  this  variety  of  erysipelas  sometimes 
assumes  a  lingering  erratic  character,  wandering  progressively  along 
the  skin,  and  spreading  in  one  direction  as  it  fades  in  another.  Some- 
times it  disappears  entirely  from  one  part,  and  flies  by  metastasis  to  a 
distant  one ;  and  sometimes  it  quits  the  skin  suddenly,  and  some  in- 
ternal organ  is  affected  with  an  inflammation  having  the  same  constitu* 
tiooal  characters. 

The  phlegmonous  or  ceUubH^aneous  erysipelas  may  terminate  as 
fevourably  as  the  simple  variety ; — but  it  more  genei-ally  leads  to  un- 
healthy suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue ; — in  which  case 
the  swelling  becomes  flaccid  and  quaggy ; — patches  of  the  skin  become 
purple,  and  covered  with  livid  vesications,  and  these  patches  slough, 
giving  exit  to  a  thin  sanious  pus,  and  to  flakes  of  disorganised  cellulai* 
tissue.  And  not  only  the  subcutaneous,  but  the  intermuscular  tiraue 
and  fascioe  may  slough,  rendering  the  limb  useless,  even  if  the  patient 
escape  witli  his  life.  Moi-eover,  afler  a  very  severe  attack  of  erysipelas, 
the  cellular  tissue  is  apt  to  be  left  in  a  hardened,  brawny  state,  through 
infiltration  with  lymph. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  guarded  if  the  patient  is  old,  enfeebled, 
and  habitually  intemperate ; — if  the  fever  is  of  a  low  cast ;  if  the 
malady  is  situated  on  the  head  or  throat,  and  there  is  coma  or  great 
dyspnoea ; — or  if  the  erysipelas  is  of  the  phlegmonous  variety,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin  is  on  the  point  of  slough- 
ing. The  return  of  suppuration  in  ulcers,  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  are  most  favourable  signs. 

Local  Varieties. — Eiysipelas  usually  attacks  any  part  of  the  body 
which  is  injured  or  wounded ;  and  in  new-bom  children  the  vicinity  of 
the  navel ;  but  where  there  is  no  external  injury  it  usually  manifests 
itself  on  the  forehead  :  whence  it  may  spread  to  the  scalp,  throat,  and 
trunk.  Erysipelas  of  the  scalp  is  apt  to  be  complicated  with  headache 
and  delirium  in  the  early,  and  coma  in  the  later  stages  ;  and  erysipelas 
of  the  throat  with  great  djrspncea. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  for  the  constitutionai  treatment  are, 
to  purify  the  blood  and  to  support  the  strength ; — and  for  the  local 
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tmtment,  to  alU j  irritetioo — to  arrcft  the  exteosxia  of  the  disease  — 
aad  to  give  free  exit  to  sloaghs  and  discharge. 

Emetics  and  Purgatnes, — Oo  the  first  occurrence  of  the  sjmptoms 
in  emetic  should  be  giren  (F.  98),  and  be  followed  by  five  grains  of 
cskxnd,  and  bj  purgatiTe  draughts^  erery  six  or  eight  hours,  as  long 
as  thej  bring  awaj  haxdeaed  lumps,  or  dark  offensive  liquid  motions. 
(F.  33,  M.) 

Antiphlogistic  Mfosures, — Bleeding  is  said  to  be  required  if  the 
patient  is  joaug  and  vigorous,  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  the  &ce 
flashed,  and  delirium  violent ;  and  if  the  inflamed  part  is  full,  tense^ 
and  vividly  red,  and  especially  if  seated  on  the  head  or  tlnoat ;  but  in 
most  cases,  a  small  dose  of  mercury  at  night,  F.  63  ;  with  very  gentle 
aperients  and  carbonate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  K.  58,  will  suffice,  after 
a  good  preliminary  purging  by  calomel.  The  pi-actice  of  bleeding  in 
zymotic  disease  belongH  to  a  {nst  generation. 

Diet^ — During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should 
have  a  good  quantity  of  nourishment ;  seldom  low  diet  for  more  than 
one  or  two  days;  but  beef-tea,  soda-water  and  milk;  barley-water 
with  lenaoo-jnice,  and,  in  the  later  stages,  good  claret  or  port,  even 
brandy  ad  libitum,  in  proportion  to  the  failure  of  pulse. 

Tonics. — Bark  should  be  given  in  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  tongue 
becomes  clean  and  the  skin  moist ;  but  it  should  be  resorted  to  without 
delay  if  the  pulse  is  soft,  tremulous,  or  very  rapid,  the  heat  moderate, 
and  the  delirium  low  and  muttering,  or  if  suppuration  or  slougiiing 
have  commenceii,  F.  1. 

Opium  may  be  given  in  full  doses  at  bed-time  in  the  later  stages,  to 
allay  restleuaness,  provided  there  is  no  cei^bral  congestion  nor  coma. 

If  there  ft  great  irritation  of  the  stomach,  with  sickness  or  diarrhoKi, 
small  repeated  doses  of  hydr.  c.  cret&  et  pulv.  ipec.  c  should  be  given 
with  t^erveacing  draughts,  F.  G4,  58. 

Local  Mkasubes. — Leeches  are  useful  when  the  pulse  is  good,  and 
the  redneas  vivid,  and  the  part  throbbing  violently,  and  es})ecially  when 
the  throat  is  inflamed.  Minute  punctures  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
deep,  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  often  permit  the  discharge  of 
coodderable  quantities  of  blood  and  serum ;  they  are  rather  painful. 
Cold  htions  may  be  used  under  similar  circumstances.  But  warm  or 
Upid  poppy  fomentations  will  generally  be  found  more  soothing,  and 
thcoreikally  are  safer  than  oold.^  JFHSour,  dusted  on  the  inflamed  part, 
or  soft  carded  cotton  wool,  is  oflen  very  soothing  in  sim))le  eiysipelas. 
— Pressure  by  bandages  is  serviceable  in  the  latter  stages  of  most 
cases ; — and  from  the  very  first,  if  the  inflammation  be  atonic  and 
itdesnatous^^^Stimulants,  Painting  the  surface  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  sScer,  or  blistera,  or  lotion  of  chloride  of  iron,  are  of  great  use  in 
creating  a  healthy  exudation,  and  so  putting  a  stop  to  tedious  erratic 
cases  of  simple  erysipelas.  In  similar  cases,  the  extension  of  the 
disease  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver  so 
as  completely  to  encircle  the  inflamed  part.  When  there  is  a  tendency 
to  sinkingy  with  diminution  or  disappearanoe  of  the  external  inflomma- 
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tion,  warm  doths,  moistened  with  turpentine  or  sp.  camp,  may  be 
applied  externally,  and  brandy  internally. 

Incisions  are,  to  use  a  French  expression,  the  heroic  remedy  in  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  When  the  swelling  is  great,  and  increases  rmpidlj ; 
— when  it  is  hard,  tense,  and  resisting,  not  soft  and  (Edematous,  as  in 
simple  erysipelas ;  —when  the  pain  is  severe  and  throbbing ; — ^when 
thei'e  is  the  least  sensation  of  fluctuation  or  quagginess :  or  when  the 
skin  is  becoming  livid  or  dusky,  or  covered  with  livid  Tesides,  they  are 
imperatively  demanded.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  dis* 
charge  of  pus  and  sloughs ; — for,  as  James  observes,  these  matters  are 
neither  brought  to  the  surface  by  pointing,  nor  walled  in  by  adhesioD. 
And  they  are  not  merely  apertures  for  the  dischai^  of  matter,  but  a 
very  edectual  means  of  cutting  short  the  inflammation,  by  relieving  the 
tension,  and  by  emptying  the  distended  blood-vessels.  They  are  also 
requisite  in  erysipelas  of  the  throat,  when  great  swelling  threatena 
suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  trachea.  They  should  be  made  of 
sufficient  length — in  as  many  places  as  requii*ed; — they  should  be 
carried  quite  deeply  through  the  diseased  tissues,  and  should  be  repeated 
as  oflen  as  necessary.  One,  two,  or  three  inches  will  be  a  sufficient 
length  in  most  cases ;  but  it  can  never  be  necessary  to  gash  a  limb  from 
hip  to  ankle.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  bleed  long; — and 
haimoiThage,  if  profuse,  is  best  stopped  by  continued  pi^essure  with  the 
fingers  on  the  bleeding  points.  The  subsequent  measures  are  poultices, 
followed  by  nitric  acid  lotion ;  and  bandages  to  prevent  lodgment  of 
matter  and  sinuses.* 

During  any  epidemic  of  erysipelas,  the  people  within  its  range  are 
liable  to  a  kind  of  bilious  fever ; — i.e,,  to  all  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms without  the  local.  * 

SECTION  III. — PYEMIA,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  SEPTIC 
LIQUIDS   INTRODUCED   INTO  THE   VEINS. 

Definition. — Pyeemia  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  decomposing  animal  matter;  ofleu  producing 
numerous  abscesses,  or  rapid  effusions  of  purifonn  fluid  into  several 
organs. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  ai-e  those  of  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas, 
and  dissection  wounds.  If  a  patient,  after  partuiition,  injury,  or  ope- 
ration, is  seized  with  severe  shiverings,  pulse  rapid,  countenance 
anxious,  weight  about  the  heait,  spirits  low,  healthy  suppuration  ( if 
any)  arrested,  tongue  dry,  tight  headache,  sleeplessness,  sallow  skin, 
and  nausea,  this  disease  may  be  predicated.  But  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  in  the  further  progress  and  specific  symptoms  in  various 
cases,  depending  on  varieties  in  the  kind  or  mode  of  action  of  the  blood- 
poison  ;  and  these  we  proceed  to  enumerate. 

1.  In  some  cases  the  patient  sinks;    life  is  extinguished   by   the 

*  Viile  Jamee,  op.  dt ;  Copland.  Pict ;  Hlgglubottom  on  Nitrate  of  SUver ; 
Gupland  Hutchinson's  Surgical  Observations. 
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poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  without  the  development  of  any  loc<il 

2.  In  a  second  set  the  poison  expends  its  chief  force  on  the  liver, 
vhidi  exudes  an  immenst  qoantitj  of  dark  bile,  dischaiged  by  vomit- 
iagaod  purging. 

3.  The  bowcU  may  be  the  part  to  which  the  poison  is  determined  ; 
tha,  there  ia  great  discharge  of  mneoiis,  or  seroos,  or  bilious,  or  bloody 
tiqoids,  of  rarioas  colours  and  foetor,  aiid  after  death  the  mucous  mem- 
bnae  ia  fband  intensely  congested.  This  too  seems  salutary  in  its  in> 
tcBtion.  This  second  and  third  set  of  cases  correspond  to  the  bilious 
sad  dyaenteric  forms  of  puerperal  ferer. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  may  ensue ;  rapid  pleurisy, 
eoogh,  dulneas  on  percussion  from  effusion  of  bloody  or  turbid  serum ; 
«r  pericarditis;  or  effusion  into  the  head,  with  delirium  and  coma ;  or 
pentooitia,  tenderness  and  tightness  of  the  abdomen,  patient  lying  on 
his  backf  and  not  braathing  with  the  diaphragm. 

5.  The  skin  may  be,  though  less  commonly,  affected.  There  may 
be  profuse  offensive  perspirations,  or  in  some  cases  an  attack  of 
cryapdaa,  or  an  eruption  of  carbuncles,  or  of  pustules  like  those  of 
small-pox. 

6.  Lastly,  the  most  characteristic  symptom  is  that  from  which  the 
name  pytemia  ia  derived ;  namely,  the  production  of  profuse  suppura- 
tion. We  cannot  affirm  that  pysemia  is  caused  by  absorption  of  pus,* 
as  such ;  neither  could  it  be  proved  if  it  were  so,  because  it,  like  ery- 
apeias,  w  attended  with  enormous  production  of  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  Uood,  which  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  pus.  Yet  we  know 
that  dots  which  form  in  the  veins  may  break  up  and  be  disseminated ; 
and  that  pyaemia  most  readily  follows  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  bones 
which  allow  letid  discharges  to  pass  into  the  veins.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  blood,  spoiled  by  this  admixture,  is  de- 
posted  in  the  form  of  unhealthy  fibrine,  which  usually  soflens  down 
into  pHn/onn  fimd.  Thus  are  formed  the  abscesses,  which  ai-e  some- 
times called  te&Mdary,  or  meiattatic,  or  purulent  depdts, — names 
which  aT9  correct  enough,  in  so  &r  as  they  imply  that  the  puriform 
daid  is  deported  in,  and  not  elaborated  by,  the  suffering  part.  What 
that  part  shall  be  is  determined  by  anatomical  conditions.  The  lungs 
■offer  firom  unhealthy  blood  brought  from  any  part  of  the  system ; 
thus  the  low  pneumonia  following  operations  is  explained.  The  liver 
will  saffer  if  the  seat  of  cofitamhiation  be  the  abdominal  system  of  veins. 
Portioai  of  lung  or  liver  may  undergo  gangrene  through  embolic 
obstructioa  of  the  artery  or  vena  portse.  Abscesses  may  form  iu 
the  eye,  or  the  jointa,  or  the  areolar  tissue ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  they  often  occur  symmetrically ;  in  both  elbows,  or  ankles, 
tar  instance.  They  may  form  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  patient, 
who  may  be  lying  in  bed,  with  anxious,  sallow  countenance  and  rapid 
polie,  but  DO  particular  local  symptoms,  may  all  of  a  sudden  complain 
of  oarudatiDg  pain  in  the  shoulder  or  calf,  or  aome  other  part.     This 

*  See  this  weU  slated  in  Vtrchow,  OeUular  Patbology.  by  Chance,  pasiim. 
D  ' 
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may  pass  off  by  degrees,  with  no  gi-eat  or  mischievoas  effuaoo ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  few  houi-s  the  part  so  complained  oi'  may  be  foond 
a  bag  of  pus. 

Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  CeUtdar  Tasue. — ^This  is  an  important 
membei'  of  the  pysemic  groap.  It  appeai-s  to  be  the  cellulo-cutaneous 
erysipelas,  without  the  affection  of  the  skin.  A  rapidly-increadng 
swelling  appears  on  one  of  the  limbs,  or  on  some  part  of  the  trunk. 
Its  surface  is  tense,  shining,  and  usually  pale.  When  pressed  upon, 
it  feels  in  some  cases  hard  and  resisting,  but  more  frequently  it  jrields 
that  peculiar,  semi-eUstic  sensation  described  by  the  teim  boggy,  or 
quaggy.  There  is  always  most  excruciating  pain, — which  in  boom 
cases  is  burning  and'  throbbing,  in  others  heavy  and  tensive.  The 
disease  is  invariably  attended  with  fever  of  an  asthenic  character.  The 
pulse  is  always  frequent ;  it  may  be  sharp  and  jerking,  but  is  without 
strength  and  steadiness.  The  countenance  is  anxious  and  haggard;  the 
mind  irritable  and  desponding,  and  delirious  at  intervals  ;  respiration 
quick  and  laborious.  In  unfavourable  cases,  low  muttering  deliriuim, 
copious  offensive  perspiration,  and  jaundiced  skin,  u^er  in  the  £stal 
tennination.* 

This  form  of  inflammation  is  produced  by  dissection  wounds, 
glanders,  and  snake>bites. 

Prognosis, — This  disease  is  always  serious;  often  fatal.  The  pa- 
tient's chances  of  recovery  may  be  measured  by  strength  of  pulse, 
cleai-ness  of  intellect,  sleep,  or  the  revei-se.  Repeated  shiverings  are  of 
the  woi-st  omen.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  i-apidly ;  or  the  patient 
«  may  linger,  and  slowly  sink  from  abscesses  or  visceral  disease  ;  or,  he 
may  i-ecover,  if  the  amount  of  local  mischief  is  not  great,  and  if  the 
excretory  organs  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous  material  before 
the  patient  is  quite  exhausted.  The  author  has  been  i*epeatedly  struck 
with  the  immense  quantities  of  black  bile  and  of  lithate  excreted  by 
women  reooveiing  from  slight  attacks  of  puerperal  fever. 

Causes, — 1st.  The  predisposing  causes  are  those  that  produce  a  low 
state  of  constitution,  and  render  Uie  blood  incapable  of  forming  a  firm 
clot ;  such  as  profuse  loss  of  blood ;  deprivation  of  food ;  anxiety  of 
mind;  organic  disease ;  impure  states  of  the  atmosphei-e;  residence  in 
the  contaminated  air  of  an  hospital.  The  fact  so  well  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  that  single  women  are  ten  times  more  prone  to 
puerperal  fever  than  married  ones,  shows  the  effect  of  misery  and 
starvation  in  rendering  them  prone  to  pyaemia.  2ndly.  Disturbance  of 
the  ooagulum  in  a  wounded  vein ;  as  by  exercise  of  an  arm  after 
venesection,  or  imprudent  movements  soon  after  parturition ;  local 
circumstances  interfering  with  the  closure  of  veins,  such  as  the  patulous 
condition  of  the  veins  of  bone,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  sinuses  in  the 

*  See  two  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1826, 
vol.  XXV. ;  Copland's  Diet.  Art.  Cellular  Tissue ;  James  on  Inflammation ; 
Travers  on  ConsUiulional  Irritation ;  and  BuUer  on  Irritative  Fever,  Devon- 
port,  1825,  which  gives  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  of  this  disease 
in  Plymouth  Dockyard  in  1824. 
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darm-mater,  which  aOowt  of  the  readf  passage  of  diseased  fluids  into 
them.  A  rerj  hvge  proportioQ  of  caaes  of  pjiemia  are  found  to  follow 
iajuries  and  operatiooa  of  the  bones.  Srdlj,  Infection  or  contagion 
from  puerperal  ferer  or  erysipelas ;  or  inoculation  with  putrid  fluids.* 
4thlj.  It  sometimes  follows  exanthemata  or  fevers;  and  sometimes 
seems  to  be  induced  by  cold. 

Treatment. — The  leading  indications  are,  1,  to  purify  the  blood; 
2,  to  keep  up  the  strength.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is  well  to  give  one 
tCB-grain  dose  of  calomel,  and  to  follow  it  by  purgatives ;  saline  pur- 
ptives,  F.  33,  34,  35,  42,  if  the  bowels  are  torpid — milder  ones,  as 
rhubarb  and  castor-oil,  if  they  are  inclined  to  diarrhoea ;  endeavouring 
to  bring  awaj  black  or  yellow  fetid  stools,  not  mere  water  or  8lime. 
An  emetic  may  sometimes  be  of  service.  For  the  second  purpose,  good 
Wf-tea  and  port  wine  are  of  most  value;  but  it  will  be  very  desirable 
to  consult  the  patient's  taste.  Some  patients  crave  for  bottled  beer ; 
ethers  for  soda  water,  with  or  without  brandy ;  or  milk,  or  lemonade, 
or  Bitro-mariatic  add,  F.  22,  or  simple  eifen-escing  draughts ;  and  in 
afanost  all  cases  the  dictates  of  appetite  may  be  safely  yielded  to. 
Chlorate  of  potass  has  a  repute ;  whether  deserved  or  not  is  another 
^oertioD.  Pain  and  restlessness  may  be  allayed  by  regular  doses  of 
^aam,  adnaiuistered  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  sleep  at  night 
aad  to  iranquillise  the  nerves ;  such  as  eight  or  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  at  bedtime,  with  a  small  dose  of  hyd.  c.  cret&;  and  smaller 
4«es  of  Dover's  powder  during  the  day.  In  other  respects,  the  prac- 
titiooer  mwnt  treat  symptoms :  local  pain  and  tendei-ness  by  a  few 
fetches  and  fomentations ;  iuHammation  of  pleura,  or  peritona>um,  or 
jomtSy  by  leeches  and  bran  or  mustard-poultices,  or  blisters ;  diarrhoea, 
if  exhaubting,  must  be  moderated  by  chalk  or  bismuth  mixture,  and 
by  isinglass;  and  in  all  respects  the  strength  should  be  husbanded,  and 
the  coostitotion  assisted  in  its  struggles  with  this  too-fatal  diseatie. 
Mr.  Paget's  emphatic  declaration  at  the  London  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  shoid-i  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  few  patients  whom 
be  had  known  to  recover  owed  their  lives  to  being  kept  in  a  cun-ent  of 
fresh  air. 

Wheoerer  suppuration  or  puriform  deposit  takes  place,  incisions 
are  neccaaary,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

SECTION  IV.— PHLEGMASIA   ALBA   DOLENS. 

This  disease  apparently  depends  on  the  i*eception  of  poisonous  fluids 
into  the  reins,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  and  the  exudation 
of  fibrinoua  matter  into  the  tissues  in  which  the  affected  veins  and  their 
Innches  are  situated. 

The  sjfmptanu  are  peculiar,  and  well  expressed  by  the  threefold 
There  is  swelling,  considerable,  Arm,  and  not  oedematous ;  with 


•  See  Robert  Ferfmson  on  Pnerperal  Ferer,  Lend.  1839 ;  Amott,  Med.  Chir. 
Tnms^  vol.  xr.;  Henry  Lee,  M«rd.  Gaz.  vol.  xxxvlii. ;  Ix)ndon  Journal  of 
Xcdktoe,  March  and  July.  1850;  also  Med.  Chtr.  Trans,  for  1862. 
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the  surface  of  the  skin  pale ;  intense  heat ;  very  czorudatlng  pain ;  and 
loss  of  all  power  of  using  the  muscles.  The  importance  of  this  disease 
depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstance  whether  it  is  purely  local,  or 
accompanied  hy  general  blood- infection.  If  local,  the  consequences  are 
obliteration  of  venous  trunks,  obstinate  swelling  and  oedema  of  the 
parts  below ;  perhaps  abscesses  around  the  affected  veins.  If  accompanied 
with  pysmia,  there  will  be  some  one  or  more  of  the  consequences  of 
that  disease  which  we  have  just  described.  This,  like  all  other  diseases 
of  its  class,  is  most  common  in  women  after  parturition,  especially  if 
they  have  lost  much  blood ;  and  the  open  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
fetid  discharges  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  furnish  a  ready  explana- 
tion of  the  cause.  The  part  affected  is  generally  the  th%fa.  But  it  is 
not  conHned  to  women,  as  the  following  cases  from  the  author's  note- 
book will  show.  A  very  stout  gentleman  had  for  two  years  a  small 
fistulous  oriHce  in  the  ham,  resulting  from  a  boil.  This  became  the 
seat  of  fresh  inflammation,  and  was  freely  laid  open  with  great  relief. 
On  the  fifth  day  he  was  i-ather  feverish ;  there  was  an  obscure  doughy 
Kwelling,  not  (Edematous  nor  fluctuating,  over  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh ;  there  was  no  pain,  but  a  sense  of  tightness.  This  increased 
during  the  next  three  days,  and  became  painful,  till  the  whole  thigh 
was  gi-eatly  swelled  and  dooghy,  the  leg  (edematous.  A  hospital- 
surgeon  insisted  that  there  must  be  deep-seated  suppuration ;  and  made 
a  long  and  deep  gash  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh.  The  paiis  cut  seemed 
gelatinous,  and  exuded  very  little  blood,  no  pus,  and  no  serum.  The 
pulse  gradually  rose  ;  headache,  diarrhoea,  and  delirium  came  on.  The 
thigh  continuing  in  statu  quo,  the  hospital-sui^eon  made  deep  punctures 
in  the  upper  pail  of  the  limb  with  a  grooved  needle :  neither  serum  nor 
pus  exuded.  Death  on  the  twentieth  day.  The  writer  has  also  seen  it  in 
a  gentleman  recovering  from  a  sloughing  sore  produced  by  scarlet  fever. 
Treatment. — For  the  local  symptoms,  nothing  answers  so  well  in  the 
case  of  women,  as  warm  poppy  fomentations,  or  bran  poultices  sprinkled 
with  laudanum  ;  and,  later  in  the  case,  gently  smearing  with  opiate 
liniments,  F.  147,  and  wrapping  up  in  flannel  bandages.  The  bowels 
should  be  gently  relieved.  Opium  should  be  given  to  allay  the  pain. 
All  lowering  and  violent  remedies  ore  hurtful.* 
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ULCERATION. 


SECrnON  I. — THE   PATHOLOGY  OF   ULCERATION. 

Definition. — Ulceration  consists  in  the  progressive  softening  and 
disintegration  of  successive  layers  of  the  ulcerating  tissue. 

Pathology. — One  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  pathology  is,  what  is 
an  ulcer  ?  And  this  is  seen  in  the  disputations  about  the  so-called  uloerv 
*  See  Mackenzie  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens. 
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of  the  oerrix  ateri.  Some  say  that  a  giren  disease  is  ulcer,  others  that 
it  is  not.  We  shall  endeaTOor  to  be  piecise,  hj  separating  excoriation 
or  epitMiai  sore,  or  chafing  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  from  uicer. 

(1.)  By  excoriatio»,  we  mean  a  loss  of  epithelium,  or  change  in 
the  character  of  epitheliam.  Thus,  if  the  vkin  in  the  chinks  and 
creases  of  a  fat  child *s  thighs  be  kept  moist  and  dirty,  the  dry  cuticle 
is  replaced  by  a  secretion  of  purulent  stuff.  If  the  cuticle  be  stripped 
off  the  akin  by  violence,  or  if  it  be  raised  by  scalding  water  or  any 
other  vesicant,  the  same  happens.  A  mucous  surface  may  have  en- 
Urged  papillse  and  copious  secretion  of  epithelium  and  pus,  and  look 
like  an  ulcer,  but  no  loss  of  substance.  Hence,  in  many  so-called 
uloers  of  sldn  and  mucous  membrane  there  is  no  chasm  or  loss  of  sub- 
stance, rather  the  reverse.  Enlai^ed  papiilte  and  profuse  secretion  of 
rieUona  of  all  grades  between  healthy  epithelium  and  pus,  constitute 
patches  known  as  intertrigo,  raised  ulcer,  and  mucous  tubercle. 
There  are  many  conditions  of  the  skin,  such  as  psoriasis,  in  which 
there  is  increased  vascularity  and  copious  growth  of  epithelium,  which 
do  not  resemble  ulcers,  because  the  epithelium  is  diy ;  but  if  similar 
patches  appear  on  the  fauces,  or  any  other  moist  surface,  they  look  like 
nised  ulcers. 

(2.)  True  ulcers  generally  begin  as  excoriations.  Then  the  skin 
beneath  begins  to  melt  away,  its  surface  being  covered  with  a 
tcnackms  slimy  matter.  If  this  is  wiped  off,  or  separates,  the  surface 
underneath  is  seen  to  be  red,  and  it  easily  bleeds.  Supposing  the  case 
to  proceed,  there  is  formed  a  chasm,  eaten  into  insular  hollows  with 
iiterrenxng  red  emioenoes,  which  easily  bleed  if  touched ;  its  edges  are 
ngged  or  undermined ;  the  surrounding  skin  red,  hot,  and  swollen ; 
tbov  is  a  thin  serous  or  bloody  discharge,  and  a  severe  gnawing  pain. 
An  ulcer  baring  these  characters  is  called  injiamed,  or  irritable, 
and  may  always  be  considered  as  extending  itself. 

Pathologt. — The  ulcerative  process  consists,  as  was  shown  bj 
Goodair,  of  two  apparently  incompatible  processes— one  formative, 
one  destructive.  It  usually  happens  that  a  part  whose  vitality  is 
already  impaired,  such  as  the  skin  of  the  leg  of  a  dirty  old  woman 
whose  veins  are  varicose,  becomes  inflamed.  It  becomes  somewhat 
infiltrated  with  lymph  or  cell  growth  ;  this  softens  and  perishes, 
and  the  infiltrated  skin  with  it  bit  by  bit.  In  some  ulcers  very  little 
of  the  formative  element  is  seen,  healthy  or  morbid.  Such  ulcers 
are  indolent.  Such  are  the  ulcei-s  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  of  the  cornea,  &c.,  which  have  shai-p  edges,  looking  as  if 
punched  out,  but  with  no  swelling,  redness,  or  other  sign  of  action. 
Others  evidently  depend  for  their  spread  on  the  increase  of  a  morbid 
oell-growth  with  which  they  began ;  such  as  the  syphilitic,  scrofu- 
lous, epithelioma,  cancerous,  typhoid  and  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
iatertines*  kc.  The  morbid  cell-growth  in  the  form  of  granulations 
often  attains  such  dimensions  as  to  be  called  fungous;  and  as  it 
nwmblea  fungi  in  celluhir  structure,  so  it  doet  also  in  the  rapidity  with 
whieb  it  may  perhh  and  rot,  or  slough. 
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Predtspostng  Causes. — ^The  Tissues  most  disposed  to  nloenitioii 
are  the  skin,  and  the  mucous  and  synovial  membianes.  The  areolar 
tissue  ulcemtes  very  easily,  but  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves, 
very  slowly ;  so  that  they  often  appear  to  be  as  it  were  dissected  oat  in 
spreading  sores,  by  the  destruction  of  the  areolar  tissue  around  them. 
Tendons  and  ligaments  are  also  very  slow  to  ulcerate  owing  to  their 
physical  qualities;  but  cartilage,  bone,  and  the  comea  are  in  certain 
constitutions  extremely  liable  to  it.  The  serous  membranes  very 
rarely  ulcerate  primarily.* 

The  Constitutions  most  liable  to  ulceration  are  those  which  are 
weak.  Anseraic  maid-sei*vants  have  ulcers  of  the  stomach ;  scrofulouf 
children  have  ulcers  of  the  skin,  cornea,  and  synovial  membnme; 
and  feeble  old  persons  give  way  in  the  legs. 

The  parts  most  disposed  to  it  are  those  whose  circulation  is  mott 
weak  and  languid  ;  such  as  the  legs :  and  more  especially  if  the  veins 
be  varicose.  Tall  persons  are  said  to  be  more  frequently  affected  with 
ulcers  of  the  legs  than  the  short. 

Defect  of  nervous  influence  predisposes  parts  to  ulcerate  or  mortify. 
Ulcers  of  the  cornea  have  followed  injury  to  the  fifth,  and  ulceration  of 
theliand  has  followed  injuries  of  the  median  nei-ve.f     (See  p.  34.) 

ExciTiNO  Causes. — In  constitutions  or  parts  pi*edisposed  to  it,  the 
slightest  in-itation  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  ulceration.  In  the  healthy 
it  may  be  produced  by  the  continuous  application  of  some  irritant, 
such  as  continued  pressure,  or  contact  with  poisonous  secretions. 

Ulcers  present  many  varieties,  which  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads.  1.  Healing. — They  may  be  in  a  state  tending  to  reparation ; 
as  the  healthy  ulcer.  2.  Stationary. — ^Their  surface  may  have  an 
imperfect  form  of  organisation,  under  which  they  may  be  incapable  of 
healing,  though  they  are  not  necessarily  spreading  ;  the  weak  and  in- 
dolent ulcers  are  examples.  3.  Spreading. — They  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  destructive  process  which  formed  them  originally,  and 
which  is  still  causing  them  to  spread ;  as  the  phagcda'uic. 

SECTION  II. — THE   VARIETIES  OP   ULCERS. 

I.  The  Healthy  or  Healing  Ulcer  is  nothing  more  than  a 
healthy  granulating  and  cicatrizing  surface.  The  granulations  are 
small,  numerous,  florid,  and  pointed,  and  yield  a  moderate  secretion  of 
healthy  pus.  The  edges  are  smooth  and  covered  with  a  white  or 
bluish  semi-transpai-ent  pellicle,  which  is  graduiilly  lost,  on  the  margin 
of  the  granulations.  In  favourable  cases  such  an  ulcer  may  cease  to 
granulate  and  suppurate,  and  may  fill  up  with  moist  lymph,  which 
rapidly  cicatrizes. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  required  will  be  a  little  dry  lint, 

*  There  Ls  a  specimen  of  ulceration  of  poritoncBal  coat  of  stomacb.  Organs  of 
Digestion,  76,  Mus^  Dupuytren,  Paris. 

t  See  cases  quoted  by  Pa^^t.  Med.  Gaz.  N.S.  vol.  Iv.  p.  1023.  Paget's  Lec- 
tures by  Turner,  'ind  ed.  p.  32.  Hilton,  Lectures  on  Rest,  p.  192.  Brown 
.S^uard.    Lectures  on  Central  Nervous  System.    Philadelpbia,  i860. 
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if  there  be  much  ducharge,  or  the  wster-dressing,  or  limple  ointment, 
if  there  be  not.  if  there  be  not  much  discharge,  the  di-essings  should 
not  be  changed  more  frequently  than  every  second  or  third  day.  If 
the  granaUtioiia  are  too  luxuriant,  they  may  be  touched  with  lunar 
caustic,  or  washed  with  tome  astringent  lotion  (F.  1 17),  and  dressed  witli 
dry  lint.  If  the  grannlating  surface  is  very  eztensire,  or  if  all  applica- 
tions disagree  with  it,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  will  be  expedient  tc  form 
a  sca6  on  its  suriace ;  by  sprinkling  a  little  chalk  on  the  surface,  or  by 
passing  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  over  the  surface  of  the  sore,  as  recom- 
meoded  by  Mr.  Higginbottom.  This  salt  instantly  coagulates  the 
flnida  on  the  sore,  and  forms  a  white  pellicle,  which  soon  becomes  dry 
and  Uack,  and  is  mudi  lets  irritating  than  an  ordinary  scab.  If  the 
«ab  act  iaroarmbly,  suppuration  ceases,  and  cicatrization  will  be  found 
compleie  when  it  is  detached. 

II.  The  Inflamed  Ulcer,  with  which  we  may  conjoin  the  Irri- 
table Ulceb,  are  hot,  tender,  and  subject  to  gnawing  pain.  I'he 
unhet  is  red  and  easily  bleeds ;  the  discharge  is  thin  and  ichorous.  The 
anal  sitoatioo  is  the  leg ;  the  class  affected,  the  labouring  population ; 
the  predisposiag  cause,  an  unhealthy  state  of  skin  from  degeneration  of 
the  Teins;  the  exciting  cause,  any  injury  whatever  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  health  is  deranged.  A  thin,  foul,  copious  discharge  is  gene- 
rally a  true  natural  process  of  elimination,  and  requires  purgatives. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  limb  i-aised 

«  a  pillow.     The  first  point  is  to  amend  the  general  health.    For  this 

pQTpoae,  if  the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  patient  feverish,  active  purga- 

tirts  most  be  given  (F.  33),  with  salines  (F.  39).    For  the  local  ti^eat- 

BMBt,in  the  £rst  place  soothing  applications  should  be  resorted  to ;  and 

the  aathor,  from  very  extensive  experience,  most  strongly  recommends 

t^  poppy  lotion  (F.  121)  a|^lied  warm,  by  means  of  pieces  of  lint 

,       ccyrned   with  oiled  silk,  and  changed  three  times  daily.     Washing 

ibookl  be  efl'ected  without  touching  the  sore.     Plain  br^-and-water 

poaltioes  (F.  153)  and  lead  lotion  sometimes  answer  well.     If  warm 

applications  aggravate  the  pain,  cold  evaporating,  or  saturnine  lotions 

I       (F.  115,  lie)  should  be  used,  the  sore  being  protected  by  a  piece  of 

-       cikd  silk  or  simple  dressing. 

When  feverishness  has  been  relieved,  and  the  bowels  well  opened, 
pain  may  be  relieved  by  henbane,  or  hemlock,  or  F.  30 ;  or,  if  very 
ierere,  and  there  is  great  mental  anxiety,  the  patient  should  have  such 
a  do9«  of  solid  opium  at  night  as  will  insui-e  sleep,  and  such  smaller 
doses  during  the  day  as  may  be  requisite. 

Then  if  the  soothing  plan  ceases  to  do  good,  very  miid  stimulants  may 
be  tried,  in  the  form  of  lotions,  applied  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  lint 
thoroughly  soaked,  laid  gently  on  the  sore,  and  not  beyond  the  edges, 
aad  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  lint  thickly  spread  with  spermaceti 
ointment.  The  lotions  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  zinc  (F.  1 1 6), 
and  black  wash,  are  the  best.  Should  these  not  answer,  and  the  pain 
of  the  ulcer  depend  evidently  on  irritable  surface,  and  not  on  inflam- 
Bstion,  the  aurfiace  may  be  destroyed  by  lunar  caustic,  or  by  nitric  acid. 
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III.  The  Weak  Uloeb  has  Urge,  pale,  flabby,  and  ioieiisible  gra- 
nulations rising  abore  the  margin  of  the  skin,  and  showing  no  dispoiitioa 
to  cicatrise. 

IV.  The  iNDOLEirr  Ulcer  has  its  surface  smooth  and  glassj,  and 
of  a  pale,  ashy  colour,  like  a  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes,  bowerer, 
it  displays  a  crop  of  weak  fungous  granulations.  The  edges  are  raised, 
thick,  white,  and  insensible ;  the  discharge  scanty  and  thin.  Such 
ulcers  are  often  stationary  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  from  any 
slight  cause  of  irritation,  may  enlaree  rapidly  by  ulcemtion  or  slough- 
ing ;  and  even  when  they  hare  made  considerable  progi^ess  in  healings 
the  granulations  and  cicatrices  that  have  been  months  in  forming  maj 
perish  in  a  few  hours  from  some  constitutional  disturbance  or  local  injury. 

Treatment. — ^The  general  rules  are,  to  promote  constitutional  ▼igour 
by  good  diet  and  tonics,  to  excite  the  local  action  by  various  stimulants, 
and  to  support  the  venous  circulation  in  the  affected  part. 

The  following  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  of  curing  these  ulcers.  A 
number  of  pieces  of  lint,  throi-oughly  soaked  in  the  nitric  acid  lotion, 
should  be  laid  on  the  sore,  and  be  covered  with  a  warm  soft  poultice. 
These  applications  should  be  changed  twice  a  day,  and  be  continued 
till  the  discharge  becomes  healthy,  and  granulations  begin  to  arise. 
During  this  time  the  patient  should  be  conBned  to  bed  and  be  purged. 
Afterwards,  when  the  surface  is  clean,  the  following  mode  of  dreonng 
may  be  adopted.  First,  some  pieces  of  lint,  saturated  with  the  nitric 
acid  lotion,  or  zinc  lotion,  or  with  some  other  stimulating  substance* 
should  be  laid  on  the  sore.  Then  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  1^ 
inch  wide,  should  be  applied  ttco-thirds  round  the  Kmb,  from  an  inch 
below  the  ulcer  to  an  inch  above  it ;  and  in  applying  each  strip,  the 
edges  of  the  sore  should  be  drawn  t<^ther  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
force.    Next,  a  compress  of  soft  linen  should  be  placed  over  the  plaster. 


and,  finally,  the  limb  should  be  well  and  evenly  bandaged  from  the  torn 
to  the  knee ;  observing  that  the  bandage  is  to  be  applied  most  tightly 
below,  and  more  loosely  by  degi^ees  as  it  ascends. 
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The  frequney  vith  whidi  the  drewngB  iboiild  be  changed  most 
depend  urn  the  state  of  the  diaeharge ;  for  if  that  be  profuse  they  shoakl 
be  changed  ererj  day ;  otherwise  from  twice  to  four  times  a  week  will 


One  thing  scarcely  notioed  by  writers,  bat  perhaps  of  more  oon- 
iei|ucooe  than  most  pUsters,  is  the  observance  of  perfect  cieanlineas, 
Winn  it  ia  eooaidered  how  filthy  the  habits  of  many  persons  ai-e,  who 
eAcn  leare  their  legs  and  test  unwashed  for  weelu  and  months  to- 
fether,  it  cannoi  be  wondered  that  skin  so  neglected  should,  in  the 
dcdine  of  life,  posaeas  a  rery  imperfect  Titality ;  and  the  author  is 
eoorinoed  by  experience,  that  daily  washing  the  lower  limbs  with  a 
pieop  of  flaonel  and  yeUow  soap  and  water,  is  one  of  the  best  means 
«f  reriring  their  decayed  powera. 

Daring  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  patient  may,  aAer  the  first  few 
471,  waUc  about  naoderately;  but  he  should  not  stand  about,  nor  sit 
vith  the  leg  hanging  down. 

If  the  oommou  strapping  irritate  the  skin,  theempl.  pliimbi,  spread 
opoa  dieap  thin  tpUt  leather,  or   the   isinglass  plaster,  will  answer 


But  ahhoagh  the  plastering  and  bandaging  are  adapted  for  most 
OMs,  the  immediate  application  to  the  ulcer  will  rei^uive  to  be  fre- 
quently Tmried.  Sometimes  the  strapping  may  be  applied  without 
aonhing  dae ;  or  dry  lint  may  be  placed  under  it ;  or  lint  imbued 
vHk  loCioos  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum ;  or  with  lotions  made  by 
adding  half  an  ounce  of  the  tmcture  of  myrrh,  or  of  benzoin  (comp.), 
or  aloes  'ctimp.),  to  four  ounces  of  water ;  or  the  balsams  of  copaiba 
or  Peru ;  but  metallic  preparations  agree  better  in  general  than  the 
Tffietable.  The  author  fancies  that  resinous  lotions  and  ointments  are 
htin  when  the  skin  is  irritable  and  eczematoue,  or  corered  with  scales 
of  catide  which  readily  peel  off.  In  such  cases  plasters  cannot  be 
bone.  The  ung.  hydl  nitric  ozid.  is  very  useful ; — and  the  ung. 
kYdrarg;  nitrat.  dilutl  b  praised  for  its  efficacy  in  reducing  thick  cal- 
Uis  edges.     The  green  ointment  is  woi*th  a  trial.     F.  171 . 

Particukar  Pkuu  of  TV^otmeni.— From  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tny,  when  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  were  in  tmity  with 
an  spoChecary  in  Half  Moon  Street  for  the  purchase  of  an  infallible 
ineChod  of  healing  ulcers,  or  rather  from  time  immemorial  to  the  pi-e- 
seoc,  the  multitude  of  plans  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
ikows  but  too  truly  that  they  all  often  fail. 

Pretture  forms  the  basis  of  many  plans ;  as  Baynton*8  and  Scott's, 
according  to  which  the  affected  limb  is  endosed  m  strips  of  plaster, 
rt^larlr  applied  from  the  foot  upwards.*  A  well-npplied  calico 
boidi^'ia  always  of  serrioe.  A  laced  stocking,  or  elastic  stocking,  is 
«ill  better.     Px^asun:  may  be  combined  with  exdusion  of  the  atmo- 

*  &vniuo.  T^  I>escr1pUTe  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  Treating  QUI  Ulcers 
«rtbel>f9.  Brtstol,  1191;  Bame^  lancet  for  1847.  vol.  i.;  Crltcbett,  Jaines 
Anott,  Ctiapman.  and  others  in  Lancet  for  li»48  snd  1849 ;  Burgess's  Cszenave. 
^  »n  •  Gay,  Lancet,  I8S3,  toI.  1.  p.  i6^ 
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sphere ;  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stafford,  who  recommends  old,  deep,  in- 
dolent ulcers  to  be  treated  "by  filling  up  their  cavity  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  Venice  tui'pentine,  and  four  of  bees'-wax,  melted,  and  poured 
in  warm.  Mr.  Syme  covers  an  indolent  ulcer  with  a  blister.  M.  Malgaigne 
is  said  to  use  in  some  cases  a  vrarm  iron  held  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
ulcer,  so  as  to  dry  its  surface.  Heated  air,  or  fwnigation  witlt  vapour 
of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  of  iodine  with  sulphur,  has  been  used  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Walker  and  others.  The  affected  hrob  is  put  into  a  tin  case, 
or  large  jar,  provided  with  a  heated  iron  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a 
grating  above  this,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  being  burnt.  On  the 
heated  iron  there  is  to  be  sprinkl^  just  before  the  patient's  limb  is 
subjected  to  the  treatment,  a  powder  composed  of  thirty  grains  of  sul- 
phur, six  of  cinnabar,  and  two  of  iodine ;  and  the  top  of  the  apparatus 
should  be  covered  with  a  thick  cloth,  to  pi-event  the  vapour  from 
escaping.  The  limb  may  be  thus  fumigated  for  fifteen  minutes  every 
day,  and  the  quantity  of  iodine  gradually  increased  fourfold. 

Mr.  Gay  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  cicatrization  proceeds 
only  from  the  cutis  vera,  and,  consequently,  from  the  edges  of  an  uloer ; 
that  there  appears  to  be  great  difficulty  in  cicatrizing  a  wide  surface ; 
an<l  that  nature  causes  the  skin  to  contract,  so  as  to  cover  the  vacancy, 
in  preference  to  forming  a  lai-ge  cicatrix ; — and  that  the  healing  of  many 
ulcers  is  delayed  because  the  surrounding  skin  cannot  contract ;  eith^ 
through  adhesions  which  bind  it  down  to  the  subjacent  pai*ts,  or  through* 
extensive  loss  of  skin,  or  from  the  fiact  that  the  sore  is  situated  on  a 
projecting  pai-t,  as  the  ankle.  Hence  he  proposes,  in  some  cases,  to 
liberate  the  edges  of  the  sore  by  incisions  parallel  to,  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  them ;  or  to  excise  the  edges  and  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
when  firmly  bound  down  by  hardened  tissue. 

Should  old  ulcers  be  healed  ? — The  propriety  of  healing  old  ulcers 
has  ol\en  been  made  a  question,  ioasrouch  as  certain  diseases,  and 
especially  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  mania  have  been  said  to  come  on  after- 
wards. Sir  E.  Home  specified  the  following  cases  in  which  a  cure 
ought  not  to  be  attempted.  1.  If  the  ulcer  be  "evidently  affected 
with  the  gout,  having  regular  attacks  of  pain,  returning  at  stated 
periods;  and  those  attacks  similar  to  what  the  patient  has  experienced 
from  gout  in  other  parts,"  2.  If  an  ulcer  habitually  occur  whenever 
the  constitution  is  disoixlered.  3.  If  the  patient  be  very  infirm  and 
old  ;  for  under  these  circumstances  the  removal  of  an  habitual  source 
of  iiTitation,  or  the  diversion  of  an  habitual  afilux  of  blood  may  prove 
fatal ;  more  especially  as  very  old  ulcers  have  been  known  to  heal  spon- 
taneously a  short  time  before  death. 

To  these  cases  must  be  added  that  of  ulcera  on  the  legs  of  stout 
women,  about  the  critical  time  of  life,  and  displaying  a  tendency  to 
discharge  copiously  as  the  periodic  uterine  flux  diminishes. 

On  thw  point  we  may  observe,  1,  that  in  the  case  of  every  habitual 
ulcer,  purgatives  should  be  freely  used  during  the  cure,  and  for  some 
time  atier  it.  2.  That  if,  spite  of  this,  there  be  sjrmptoms  of  (x>nges- 
tion  in  the  head,  an  issue  or  a  seton  in  a  convenient  situatiou  may 
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>  the  purpoM  of  an  nicer  in  an  inconvenient  one ;  and,  therefore, 
that  with  these  safeguards  ulcers  on  the  legs  may  always  be  healed, — 
if  possible. 

VI.  Fistula,  or  Siircs,  consists  of  a  narrow  channel  lined  by  a  pale 
pceodo-mnoous  membrane,  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  suppurat- 
ing cavitj.  In  old  cases  iJt»  parietes  of  the  tube  are  often  dense  and 
flemi-carttiaginous. 

Qxtuei. — Fistuls  are  produced  when  abscesses  are  not  thoroughly 
healed  from  the  bottom ;  when  there  has  been  a  defect  in  the  bandag- 
ing or  in  providing  proper  outlets  for  the  discharge ;  or  when  there 
is  some  standing  cause  of  irritation,  as  a  ligature,  or  a  piece  of  dead 
hone,  which  keeps  up  a  discharge  of  pus. 

Treatment — ^The  first  indication  is  to  remove  any  source  of  irritation 
that  may  happen  to  exist,  and  diseased  bone  should  always  be  looked 
6r.  The  second,  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  matter ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  maj  perhaps  be  necessary  to  make  another  opening.  The  third 
iadkatioD  U  to  produce,  by  stimulating  injections,  especitUly  the  strong 
enstie  lotion,  Uie  destruction  of  the  pseudo-mucous  lining,  and  to  cause 
the  ezadation  of  plasths  matter,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  fistula.  At  the 
same  time  the  sides  of  it  should  be  kept  constantly  pressed  together 
with  eofopress  and  bandage.  If  these  means  fail,  the  fistula  should  be 
dit  up  with  a  bistoury ;  and  then  a  thin  piece  of  lint  be  introduced  in  • 
order  to  prevent  premature  union  of  the  cut  edges,  and  make  it  heal 
from  the  bottom. 

If  there  have  been  a  succession  of  small  unhealthy  abscesses  in  a  part, 
or  if  ulceration  have  spread  irregularly  in  the  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to 
l«rethe  skin  ragged  and  extensively  undei-mined  with  toituous  sinuses, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  parts  so  diseased  by  the 
potMsa  fosa ;  and  this  will  stimulate  the  neighbouring  sound  parts,  so 
tkat  when  the  slough  separates,  a  healthy  surface  will  be  left,  which 
oar  be  healed  by  the  ordinary  means.* 

Vli.  The  Varicose  Ulcer  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  varicose 
rtue  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  This  greatly  impedes  the 
ntom  of  bloody  and,  by  producing  habitual  venous  congestion,  weakens 
tlM  parts,  and  renders  them  prone  to  ulceration.  The  uhreis  are  usually 
tkne  or  four  in  number,  situated  above  the  ankle.  They  are  oval  in 
shape,  indolent  in  their  progress,  and  neither  extensive  nor  deep ;  but 
they  are  attended  with  considerable  pain,  which  is  of  a  deep-seated, 
aebisg  character. 

The  Treatmejit  must  be  directed  principally  to  the  veins ;  and  for 
ths  we  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  We  will  merely 
ftbierve  here,  that  the  applications  to  the  ulcers  must  be  suited  to  their 
eoBdition,  whether  irritable  or  indolent ;  and  that  great  relief  to  the 
psia  is  sometimes  obtained  bj  opening  one  of  the  enlarged  vessels,  and 
sfastracting  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood.  The  advantages  of  proper 
fopport  by  bandies  or  laced  stockings,  or  by  encasing  the  limb  in 
ttnjpping  from  the  foot  upwards,  need  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  Some- 
*  Liston,  ELements  of  Surgery. 
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times  there  is  a  constant  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  with  aeroas  dis- 
charge, for  which  the  best  remedies  ai*e  equal  parts  of  lime-water 
and  milk,  or  the  ointment  of  chalk,  F.  164,  or  oxide  of  sine,  or 
F.  131,  or  188. 

VIII.  Thb  Sloughing  Ulcer  is  formed  whenever  either  of  the 
other  varieties  of  ulcer  is  attacked  with  sloughing, — which  is  partioa* 
larlj  liable  to  occur  tp  the  indolent^  when  subjected  to  undue  ii'ritatioo. 
Or,  this  name  may  be  given  to  ulcers  originally  produced  by  a  slonf^ 
ing  of  the  skin, — as  on  the  legs  of  the  dropsical. 

Treatment, — ^The  best  applications  are  warm  fomentations  of  poppy 
decoction,  to  which  a  little  spirit  has  been  added ;  poultices  of  yeast 
or  carrots;  or  the  nitric  acid  or  chloride  of  lime  lotion  on  lint;  or 
the  ci-eosote  ointment,  F.  163,  which  the  author  particularly  raoom- 
mends. 

IX.  Phagedena  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  ulceration  in  which  copioui 
exudation,  and  infiltration  of  theaflected  part,  go  hand  in  hand  with  rapid 
decomposition.  The  surface  of  the  sore  is  irregular,  genei'ally  whitish 
or  yellowish ;  the  discharge  serous  or  bloody,  and  often  extremely  pro* 
fuse ;  and  the  pain  extreme.  Some  cases  are  attended  with  fever  and 
ac:ute  inflammation,  the  margin  of  the  sore  being  highly  painful, 
swelled,  and  red, — othei:s  with  atony  and  debility,  5ie  margin  being 
pale,  dusky,  or  livid. 

Causes. — ^This  disease  may  be  induced  either  by  extraordinary  local 
irritation,  or  by  some  peculiar  constitutional  disorder.  It  may  attack 
primary  or  secondary  venereal  sores,  in  consequence  of  filth,  intemper- 
ance, the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  of  a  weakened  and  vitiated,  or  scrofulous 
habit,  or  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  venereal  virus.  Sometimes  it  appears 
in  the  throat  after  scarlatina ;  it  may  attack  a  blistered  surface  when 
the  constitution  has  greatly  suffered  from  an  acute  and  exhausting 
disease,  as  measles,  &c. ;  sometimes  it  affects  the  mouth  or  genitals  w 
ciiildivn,  constituting  cancrum  oriSf  tiomat  &c. 

Ti'eatment. — One  of  two  courses  may  be  taken.  The  soothing ^  onH" 
sisting  in  the  administration  of  opium  with  bark,  wine,  and  good 
nourishment,  and  the  local  applications  directed  for  irritabU  vloerg, 
especially  a  weak  solution  of  tannin,  F.  131.  This  will  often  be 
found  successful;  if  not,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  destruction 
of  the  diseased  surface  by  caustics,  in  the  manner  described  in 
p.  78. 

X.  Sloughing  Phaged.t-na,  or  Hospital  Gangrene,  is  a  state 
most  closely  nllied  to  diphtherite,  or  to  the  dry  rot  in  timber,  in  which 
there  are  rapid  propagation  and  decay  of  some  parasitic  growth,  and 
of  the  tissue  which  it  infests.  Its  caitse$  are,  (1)  great  heal  irritation^ 
combined  with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  constitution.  (2)  Contagion  ; 
that  is,  the  application  of  poisonous  matter  to  a  wound:  and  (3^ 
infection ;  that  is,  the  reception  of  poisonous  miasmata  into  the  blood. 
We  shall  first  treat  of  it  as  it  occurs  sporadically  in  civil  practice,  where 
it  bears  the  name  of  siougking  phageckena :  and  next,  of  those  more 
serious  visitations  that  decimate  the  patients  in  crowded   naval  or 
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miltUrj  hospiUls,  whence  it  deriTCi  iti  other  name,  hospHai  gan- 


Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  common  in  JA>Ddon  hospitals, 
cspeciaUy  in  the  case  of  young  prostitutes,  who  had  been  exposed  to 
cold  and  wet,  drink,  starvation,  venereal  sores  and  dischai^ges,  and  a 
wretched  ragrant  lifie ;— especially,  too,  if  salivation  were  superadded. 
Kow  it  is  seen  from  time  to  time  iu  the  prostitutes  who  lie  out  in  Hyde 
Psrk.  It  is  especially  liable  to  be  induced  by  the  too  free  administra- 
tico  of  mercoiy,  or  by  intemperance  and  exposure  to  wet  during  a 
mereorial  coarse.  The  worst  cases,  however,  appear  to  arise  from 
Mgiectad  local  irritation  without  any  specific  virus;  as  from  acrid 
dischaigea  and  defective  cleanliness.  Mr.  Lawrence  meotious  the  case 
flf  a  young  woman  who  had  suffered  from  severe  small-pox,  and  from 
diarrhcea  after  it.  The  continual  moisture  from  the  rectum,  with  a 
meoaa  discharge  from  the  vagina,  irritated  and  inflamed  the  fkio.  of 
the  nates,  and  caused  a  large  sloughing  phagedasnic  excavation  on  both 
■da. 

Sgmpioms. — **  It  usually  commences  as  a  highly-irritable  and  pain- 
fid  boil,  muTounded  by  a  halo  of  dusky-red  inflammation,  and  much 
dffated  ;  the  patient  also  in  general  having  mucous  discharges  from 
the  vagina,  and  a  diffused  redness  of  integument  in  the  vidnit  j  of  the 
pudenda.'*  There  are  severe  darting  and  stinging  pains,  which  are  at 
fint  intermittent,  but  gradually  establish  themselves  as  a  constant 
ifBtptom,  with  occasional  exacerbations.  When  the  pustule  is 
raptored,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ulcer  displays  a  stratum  of  ad- 
hflcnt  straw-coloured  flooculi,  mottled  with  diurker  points  of  reddish- 
kowB  and  gray.  The  sore  thus  formed  soon  enlarges  in  breadth  and 
depth ;  the  edges  become  everted,  and  attended  with  a  circumscribed 
^^^niing  which  is  surrounded  by  dusky  inflammation  and  diffused 
po^  swelUnz.  The  surface  is  composed  of  gray  or  ash-coloured 
doo^is,  which  may  become  brown,  or  resemble  ooagula  uf  blood.  The 
dflcharge  is  reddish-brown,  and  peculiarly  fcBtid,  and  there  is  occa- 
Boeally  aevere  hemorrhage.  Meanwhile  the  agonising  pain,  the 
kmorrfaaee,  and  the  absorption  of  putrid  matters,  soon  induce  severe 
irntatiTe  wver, — with  loss  of  sleeps  anxiety,  restlessness,  thirst,  and 
•*W«»»'*g  diarrhcea ; — which,  if  not  relieved,  may  produce  death  in 
aboDt  three  weeks;  and,  as  delirium  is  rare,  the  patient  retaius  a 
■Boable  consciousness  of  severe  suffering  to  the  end.f 

HoSPiTJiL  Gangrene  is  the  name  given  to  this  affection  when 
•eoarring  in  military  and  naval  practice.  It  is  engendered  by  crowding 
together  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  men,  and  by  inattention  to 

*  In  civil  hospitals  any  serfoos  attack  of  boispltal  gangrene  is  almost  unheard 
il  Y«t  it  appouTd  in  1844  in  Univerhltj  Oollege  Hospital.  Lbion,  Lancet, 
IMS,  VOL  L  p.  67.  In  the  Middlesex  Hoopital  in  1»3S,  South's  Chellus,  vol.  1. 
ft.  <;.  Tbe  disease  appeared  In  St.  BarthoUimew's  Hospital  and  in  Su  George's 
ta  1947;  C  Bawldra,  Mni.  Gas.  NJS..  vuL  iv.  p.  1026.  An  account  uf  its 
Tmr^m  In  tiie  British  camp  after  the  battle  of  Feruzepore,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  sur- 
inn  to  liie  29th  Rcgt.  is  quoted  by  Outhrie,  Lancet,  1848,  vol.  il.  p.  7U. 
t  WeQMnk,  Med.  Chir.  Trans  voL  xi.*,  Lawrence,  Med.  Gas.  voL  v. 
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cleaDlineBS  and  ventilation.  It  frequently  is  a  concomitant  of  dyaeatxrf 
or  typhus,  originating  in  the  same  sources.  It  may  affect  any  kind  of 
wound,  or  even  a  mere  bruise. 

Symptoms, — Accoixiing  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  it  begins  in  the  form  of 
a  livid  vesicle  at  the  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore,  accompanied  with  an 
occasional  painful  sensation  like  the  sting  of  a  gnat.  Sometimes  it  fint 
appears  as  a  small  livid  spot  on  the  sore,  and  near  ite  circumference.  In 
either  case  the  disease  soon  spreads,  and  converts  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ulcer  into  an  ash-coloured  or  blackish  slough.  The  discharge,  if 
previously  healthy,  is  at  first  diminished  in  quantity,  and  sanious ;  bot 
soon  becomes  pi-ufuse,  dirty  yellowish,  or  brown,  and  offensive.  Ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  the  hospital  gangrene  is  at  first  a  purely 
local  affection,  like  the  sloughing  phagedsena;  and  he  says  that  the 
constitutional  symptoms  do  not  make  their  appearance  before  the  third 
or  fourth,  sometimes  not  till  the  twentieth  day.* 

But  the  disease,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Hennen,  began  with  oonstita- 
tional  symptoms,  headache,  nausea,  perhaps  bilious  vomiting,  quick 
pulse,  hot  skin,  and  an  inflamed,  dry,  glassy,  and  painful  state  of  the 
wound  ;  to  which  succeeded  sloughing  of  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
great  swelling  of  the  eiiges,  and  the  other  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  of  sloughing  phagedsena.t 

it  thus  appears  that  the  hospital  gangrene  may  be  either  a  local  dis- 
ease, caused  by  the  influence  of  poisonous  matter  on  a  wound,  or  that 
it  may  be  constitutional  from  the  first,  and  be  caused  by  the  absoi-ption 
of  a  septic  poison  into  the  blood. 

jyeatment. — The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  forms  of 
sloughing  phi^edsena  are,  1,  to  destroy  the  diseased  sur&ice  and  its 
secretions ;  and  2,  to  correct  tlie  disorder  of  the  system. 

The  first  indication  is  to  be  earned  into  effect  by  means  of  caustics. 
The  concentrated  nitric  acid  may  be  used  in  the  following  mode,  as 
directed  by  Mr.  Welbank.  in  the  first  place  the  soi«  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all  its  moisture  be  absorbed  by  lint  or  tow. 
The  surrounding  puts  must  next  bo  defended  with  a  thick  layer  of 
ointment :  then  a  thick  pledget  of  lint,  which  may  be  conveniently 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  is  to  be  imbued  with  the  acid,  and 
to  be  pressed  steadily  on  every  part  of  the  diseased  surface  till 
the  latter  is  conveited  into  a  diy,  firm,  and  insensible  mass.  This 
application  of  course  causes  more  or  less  pain  for  the  moment ;  but, 
when  that  subsides,  the  patient  expresses  himself  fi"ee  from  his  previous 
severer  sufferings.  The  part  may  then  be  coveiwi  with  simple  dressings 
and  cloths  wet  with  cold  water.  **  It  is  always  prudent,  often  necessary,** 
says  Mr.  Welbank,  **to  i-emove  the  eschar  at  the  end  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  houi-s,  and  then,  if  the  patient  be  free  from  pain,  and  the  ulcer 
healthy  and  florid,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  common  stimulating  dressings, 
•  Observations  on  Phngedo^na  Gdngrcnosa,  by  II.  Home  Blackadder,  Edin- 
burgh, 1818;  (iuthrie,  Cumnit;n lanes  on  MUllary  Surgery,  Gih  cd. 

t  JMnciples  of  Military  Surjrery,  by  John  Henripn,  M.D.,  F.RAE,  3rd  ed, 
London.  1829. pp.  217,  e<'A'7.;  Sir  G.  Baliingall's  Military  Surgery;  l)r.BoH{te 
on  UosplUl  Gangrene,  Edinburgh,  I<i48 ;  Velpeau,  Lancet,  1848,  vol.  U.  p.  172. 
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sQcli  as  cent,  calamine,  or  solution  of  aiienti  Ditras,  or  a  cerate  of  tar- 
patioe,  which  may  be  melted  and  poared  in  warm.**  If,  however,  there 
be  any  recarreoce  of  pain,  or  the  least  reappearance  of  the  di&ense,  the 
acid  is  again  and  again  to  be  applied  till  a  healthy  action  is  restored. 

Many  other  caustics  and  antiseptics  have  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  arsenic,  creosote,  iodine,  &c  The  French  prefer  the  actnal 
canfeery.  Some  surgeons  have  been  successful  with  much  milder  ap- 
plicatioos;  as  solution  of  opium,  and  even  saturated  solution  of  sugar. 
Bat  the  Americans,  from  their  large  experience  in  their  unhappy  war, 
prefCT  bromine^  applied  so  as  to  saturate  the  diseased  surface.* 

As  for  the  general  treatment ; — the  patient  should  be  narcotized  by 
dikmlbnn  daring  the  application  of  the  caustic.  Opium  should  be  given 
in  mffideot  doses  to  procure  sleep  at  night,  and  to  relieve  paui  during 
the  day.  If  the  disease,  as  observed  by  Hennen,  begin  with  shivering 
ad  lever,  the  treatment  may  be  begun  with  purgatives,  as  directed  for 
crjapelaa,  p.  63,  to  which  tiiis  disease  is  most  nearly  allied.  Bandages 
■bMild  be  applied  to  a  stump,  so  as  to  check  the  tendency  to  exuda- 
tisD.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  also  as  regards  diet,  since  it  is  on 
wiae  or  brandy,  beef-tea,  and  other  forms  of  nourishment,  and  yellow 
bsrk  with  nitric  acid,  that  the  surgeon's  chief  dependence  is  to  be 
pbced.  Change  to  a  pure  diy  air,  free  ventilation,  and  destruction  of 
ill  pQtreKent  mattei-s,  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned. 

XI.  Gasqrenocs  Inflammation  of  Muscle,  as  described  by 
D^.  LyoDSyt  from  his  observations  in  the  Crimea,  generally  affected 
Mldiera  who  had  received  wounds,  or  suffered  amputation  in  the  thigh. 
With  little  or  no  swelling  or  pain,  or  change  in  the  skin,  the  muscles 
|iadnally  melted  down  into  a  soft,  putrid,  shreddy  mass,  and  were  dis- 
diargied  with  immense  quantities  of  fetid  ichor.  Indistinct  febrile 
tjnptoms^  with  dian  hoea,  accompanied  tiie  local  disorder.  The  patients 
vtre  generally  exhausted  by  haemorrhage  and  discharge  in  the  course 
if  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

XIL  Mauonant  Pustule  (Charbon)  is  a  contagious  and  very  fatal 
£ieise»  oommon  in  France,  but  almost  unknown  in  England.  It  com- 
BMBces  as  a  little  dark-red  spot,  with  a  stinging  or  pricking  pain,  on 
vhich  there  soon  appears  a  pustule  or  vesicle  seated  on  a  hard  inflamed 
bue.  When  this  is  opened,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  slough,  bkck  as 
dareoal;  and  the  sloughing  rapidly  spreads,  involving  skin  and  cellular 
tame,  and  sometimes  the  muscles  beneath. 

The  account  given  of  this  malady  by  the  continental  writers  is  ex- 
flnfingly  ocmfused  ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  it  is  caused  by  infection 
w  ewtagioa  from  horned  cattle,  which  at  certain  seasons  are  atlected 
Titb  a  precisely  similar  disease  ;  and  it  further  appears  that,  like  hoR- 
fiuk  gangrene,  it  may  commence  in  two  ways : — By  general  infection 
•  Jlmplo  evidence  of  tbe  saperknrity  of  bromine  is  givon  by  Frank  H. 
HnilUfO.  Am.  Med.  Times.  Oct.  31,  1H63,  and  by  Drs.  Mosett  and  Thomson, 
la.  J.  Med.  Sc^  April,  1864.  It  arrests  tlie  diaettse  when  nitric  acid  fuiltt,  and 
«fBrts  cares  quickly.  Dr.  Uachenbach  advises  turpentine.  Am.  Med.  Times. 
lUf  M.1804. 
t  Report  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Army  in  tbe  East,  Lond.  1856. 
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of  the  system,  from  respiring  air  loaded  with  miasmata  from  diseased 
aoimals,  or  from  eating  their  Hesh  ;  or  by  local  inoculation  of  the  dis> 
eased  fluids.  Mr.  Lawranoe  gives  an  account  of  a  man  in  Leadenhall 
Marlcet,  who  accidentally  smeared  his  (tux  with  some  stinking  hides 
from  South  America.  The  part  touched  by  the  putrid  matter  very 
soon  became  red,  and  swelled,  and  mortified,  and  the  mortificatioii 
spread  over  half  the  cheek.  He  has  also  met  with  two  other  caNes 
a^ecting  persons  in  a  horse*hair  manufactory.  It  is  believed  that  flies 
which  have  alighted  on  the  ulcers  of  the  diseased  animals  convey  the 
virus,  and  infect  other  animals  and  human  beings. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  are  those  of 
putrid  typhus ;  the  treatment,  both  constitutional  and  local,  is  the  same 
that  we  have  directed  for  hospital  gangrene.* 

XIII.  The  Ulcer  of  the  Cellular  Membrane,  which  barrows 
under  the  skin  and  destroys  that  tissue,  must  be  treated  as  the  fistulous 
or  weak,  according  to  circumbtanoes. 

XIV.  Menstrual  Ulcer.  This  name  is  given  to  ulcers  occurring 
in  chlorotic  young  women,  and  exuding  a  sanguineous  fluid  at  the  time 
of  their  monthly  discharge,  if  that  be  absent.  Wounds  made  in  ope- 
rating will  frequently  do  the  same. 

Treatment. — The  chlorosis  must  be  remedied  by  steel,  aloes,  &c.« 
and  the  ulcer  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

XV.  Lupus  non  Exedens  {Serpu/mous  Ulcer  of  the  Face)  is  a  most 
obstinate  form  of  ulcer  affecting  the  fece,  chiefly  of  young  women  of  a 
delicate  or  scrofulous  constitution.  It  begins  either  as  a  shining,  soft, 
circumscribed  swelling  of  the  skin,  usually  on  one  ala  of  the  nose, 
which  ulcerates ;  or  else  as  a  mere  crack  or  small  excoriation,  covered 
with  a  thin  scab,  under  which  it  slowly  spreads.  When  the  scab  is 
removed,  the  discharge,  which  is  scanty  and  viscid,  soon  dries  and  forms 
another  larger  one.  The  ulcer  is  constantly  spreading  in  one  direction, 
and  healing  in  another ;  it  may  last  for  years,  and  wander  over  th« 
whole  face,  completely  desti-oying  perhaps  the  alse  of  the  nose  or  the 
eyelids,  but  in  other  parts  not  penetrating  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
true  skin.  The  cicatrix  is  excessively  irregular  and  shining,  and  of  • 
dense  whiteness,  causing  perhaps  evemon  of  the  eyelids  and  distortioii 
of  the  features  ;  in  some  parts  it  feels  soft  and  pulpy.  The  cause  and 
pathology  of  this  affection  are  unknown.  Ulcers  of  the  same  nature 
infest  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  stomach,  and  intestines  of 
scrofulous  young  women.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of 
soothing  local  applications,  such  as  water-dressing,  black  wash,  or  very 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  lead,  and  of  a  nutritious  diet, 
ood-liver  oil,  sarsaparilla,  bark,  iodide  of  iron,  and  other  tonics;  in 
some  cases  of  the  chloride  of  arsenic  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  thrice 
daily  at  meal  times,  F.  97,  ti*om  which  the  author  has  seen  remarkable 
benefit  in  cases  treated  by  Sir.  Hunt.     A  mild  purgative,  F.  38,  should 

•  Ijiwrenc*',  Med.  Gai.  vol.  v.  p.  392 ;  Diet,  de  M^.  Art.  Charbon,  PwtuU 
maliffM :  Schwabo,  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  vol.  vil.  p.  65U ;  Lond.  Med.  Gas.,  2lBt 
Oct.  1842 ;  Souih's  Qiellus,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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he  giren  just  before  the  meoitmal  period.  If  the  surface  form  a  scab, 
the  writer  finds  it  best  to  use  no  application  at  all. 

XVI.  LvrvB  EXEDSNS  (  Corroding  ulcer  of  Clarke,  uldre  Rongeante, 
Modemt  vleer  of  Paget ;  Cancroide  of  Lehert ;  EsthiomeM  of  Huguier  ; 
ekmerotttf  or  cameeroua  vker,  and  Noli  me  tangere  of  older  writers*) 
is  an  uker  characterised  bj  slow  but  constant  increase,  rebellious  to  all 
maid  meastires  of  treatment^  and  ultimately  leading  to  fatal  consequences, 
if  not  checked.  Eiamples  of  it  are  found  in  the  corroding  ulcer  of  the 
Btems ;  and  in  the  lupus»  or  so-called  cancroid  ulcer  of  the  skin  of  the 
hot.  It  maj  affect  pharynx,  (Bsophagu<>,  or  rectum.  The  exact 
pathology  and  cause  of  the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  not  cancerous ; 
there  ia  no  infiltration  of  cancer  cells  nor  yet  of  epithelium  ;  the  part 
lActed  ulcerates  cleanly  away,  as  if  cut  out  with  a  punch,  but  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  the  tissues  seem  healthy,  or  at  least  contain 
nek  elements  as  are  found  in  the  base  of  all  ulcers  ;  and  there  is 
neither  swelling  nor  hardness  nor  adhesion  of  the  part,  nor  of  the  ad- 
joiaiBg  lymphatics.  The  corroding  ulcer  of  the  uterus  is  most 
aamian  in  women  past  child-bearing ;  lupus  exedens  of  the  face  in 
penoos  abore  forty,  especially  women. 

The  parts  of  the  fiuse  most  commonly  affected  are  the  nose  and  the 
ckeek  below  the  eye.  The  disease  may  begin  as  a  small  vascular  wart, 
M  a  smooth  red  shining  tubercular  swelling  of  the  cutis  vera,  as  a  little 
deratioQ  like  a  mole  covered  with  dried  cuticle,  or  as  a  small  cA^p,  or 
fivore.  In  this  condition  it  may  last  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  till 
St  length  it  spreads,  forming  a  foul  excavated  irregular  ulcer,  with 
t^amj  noQo^piinnlating  suiface,  and  scanty  ichorous  discharge,  eating 
•vsy  aU  before  it  in  breadth  and  depth,  till  not  merely  the  nose,  or 
dttdc,  or  eyelid  may  have  perished,  but  the  entire  face  is  converted  into 
oar  horrid  chasm,  with  the  eyeball  dropping  into  the  mouth. 

Treatment, — Everything  may  be  hoped  from  free  and  early  caute- 
nation ;  bat  recollecting  the  n:ime  noii  me  tangere,  the  surgeon  must 
W  cvefol  to  destroy  thoroughly,  and  not  irritate  by  inefficient  roea- 
BWB,  Of  ociushcs,  therefore,  the  moat  energetic  should  be  chosen, 
■ch  ss  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  F.  195;  the  Vienna  paste  (or 
CiVpoond  of  caustic  potass  with  quicklime) ;  the  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
"seiric. 

(H*  these,  the  arsenic  is  that  which  from  long  experience  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  efficacious.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  it 
«  in  the  form  of  Manec*s  paste;  which  is  composed  of  15  grains  of 
*te  arsenic,  75  of  cinnabar,  and  35  of  burnt  sponge,  made  into  a  thick 
pHle,  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  This  should  be  thinly  spread  on  the 
*Wie  snrfiice  (previously  cleansed  from  discharge  and  scabs)  of  the  uU  er, 
if  hmU  ;  or  on  a  small  portion  of  its  surface  if  large,  and  be  coveied 

*  Uie  oo  Linms  and  the  Chloride  of  Zinc,  Med.  Ooz.  vols.  xvli.  and  xviif. ;  and 
C«il9DL  Pract.  Sors.  ^rt. Gsutersnt« ;  Earle,  Med.  Chir  Tmna.  vol.  xii. ;  Travers, 
•avoL  XV.;  Bargcss*!  trans,  of  Cazenave,  p.  250;  Brodic,  Surgical  Leciun>8; 
VtlAis,  on  Cwcer,  p.  54«;  Liston,  Lectures  in  lancet,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  77ft; 
LA«.Tnut^  PraUdeft  Maladie«  Cancerduacs,  1851,  pp.  594  and  658;  Paget'^ 
LectiRs  oo  Sorfical  Pathology,  voL  ii.  p.  452. 
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with  a  piece  of  soft  lint.  The  pain  which  follows  is  very  severe,  and 
the  redness  and  swelling  even  alaiming ;  moi-eover  there  may  be  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  symptoms  which  must  be  met  by  the  administratioo 
of  repeated  doses  of  solid  opium.  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  if 
the  whole  surface  were  not  cauterized  at  once,  a  second  portion  may  be 
nttacked  in  the  same  way.  The  escha»  are  some  weeks  in  separating, 
and  if  the  surfoce  which  remains  is  unhealthy,  it  must  be  destroyed 
again  and  again. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  is  generally  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
flour  (as  aned  originally  by  Canquoin),  or  with  two  parts  of  fireshly- 
bui-ned  plaster  of  Paiis  (as  recommended  by  Mr.  Ure,  who  iutroduced 
it  to  the  notice  of  English  surgeons).  Then  it  is  made  into  a  paste  witb 
a  few  drops  of  water,  spread  over  the  ulcer,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
tour  or  five  hours.  It  is  nearly  as  painful  as  the  arsenic  The  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  also  a  good  caustic 

The  general  health  must  be  improved  by  the  remedies  directed  for 
the  lupits  non  exedens,  including  the  cautious  and  long-oontinued  ad- 
ministration of  arsenic,  F.  97. 

In  cases  in  which  cauterization  cannot  be  performed  effectually,  the 
general  and  local  palliative  ti-eatment  are  the  same  as  of  cancer. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MORTIFICATION. 
8ECTI0N  I. — MORTIFICATION   IN  GENERAL. 

Definition. — Mortification  signifies  the  death  of  any  part  of  the 
body  in  consequence  of  disease  or  injury. 

Varietif^. — Some  persons  use  the  terms  mortification,  gangrene, 
and  sphacelus,  indiscriminately ;  but  it  is  better  to  signify  by  sphacelus 
an  utter  and  irrecoverable  loss  of  life,  and  to  restrict  the  term  gangrene 
to  the  state  which  precedes,  and  commonly  (but  not  inevitably)  termi- 
nates in  sphacelus ;  and  in  which  perhaps  the  pail  may  be  supposed  to 
be  still  capable  of  i-ecovery. 

Another  distinction  is  made  between  humid  and  dry  gangrene.  The 
humid  is  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  oi*  of  obtitacle  to  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood ;  and  the  mortified  part,  being  loaded  with  fluid  effu- 
sions, soon  undergoes  decomposition ;  whilst  the  dry  gangrene  is  gene- 
rally a  consequence  of  deficient  supply  of  blood,  or  of  constitutional 
causes,  and  is  either  preceded  by  no  inflammation  at  all,  or  by  one  so 
rapid  that  there  is  no  time  for  interstitial  eff'usions  to  occur,  so  that  the 
mortified  part  becomes  dry  and  hard.  In  the  humid  it  is  called  a  slough, 
in  the  dry  gangrene  an  eschar.  Many  kinds  of  humid  giuigrene  ought 
rather  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  ulcer :  as  the  hospitaJ  gangrene, 
which  is  the  chief  example  of  it,  the  sloughing  ulcer,  &c. 
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Another  division  ii  into  oonaiittUional  and  local.  By  oomtUutionat 
mortifcatiom  is  meut  tluit  which  primarily  originates  in  constitutional 
disorder.  By  local  mortification  is  understood  that  which  has  ori- 
gjinatod  in  local  injury,  and  by  which  the  sjTbtem  is  not  implicated, 
and  with  which  it  does  not  sympathise  in  a  violent  or  dangerous  d^jee.* 

Symtftoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  mortification  in  general  ai-e,  that  the 
part  braomes  dosky  red,  then  livid  or  blue,  or  greenish ;  it  loses  its 
•ensibiUtj,aiKl  no  longer  feels  the  point  of  a  needle ;  blisters  form  on  the 
MT^MX,  containing  bloody  serum,  which  exudes  as  it  does  from  a  dead 
body.  If  the  gangrene  proceed  to  sphacelus^  the  part  may  become 
dirty  brown  or  black  ;  if  moist,  it  will  decompose  and  stink;  and  will 
often  swell  largely,  and  crepitate  on  pressure  from  gases  evolved  by 
pntrefiKtion  in  its  interstices. 

Causes  and  chief  foums. — We  may  begin  with  the  traumatic, 
whidi  indode  all  the  varieties  of  injury  which  either  kill  parts  out- 
right, or  injare  them  so  that  they  cannot  go  through  the  pix>cesses  of 
cxndaiioa  necessary  for  their  repair;  such  as  severe  bruises,  long- 
continued  pressure,  as  of  a  child's  head  upon  the  bladder  in  hard  labour, 
or  of  a  patient's  motionless  body  upon  a  hard  bed; — wounds  especially 
torn  and  braised,  compound  and  complicated  fractures,  gunshot  wounds, 
niiway  nnashes,  and  others  which  caa-^  great  infiltration  of  blood 
uto  the  tissues.  Strangulations,  as  in  incarcerated  hernia,  or  when  a 
portion  of  bowel  is  twi»ted  on  its  axis,  or  embraced  by  another  }X)rtion, 
or  when  a  bondi^  or  fracture  apparatus  is  put  on  a  limb  too  tightly. 
itrangulation  may  be  complete  and  summary,  or  impertect,  and  cause 
ilow  death  by  stagnation  of  venous  blood.  Irritants,  i.e.,  all  substances 
?{Kxnnpatib]e  with  the  health  and  quiet  of  tissues ;  such  as  extreme 
fiat,  coll,  dry  or  moist ;  all  sorts  of  irritant  poisuns,  and  caustics,  &c. ; 
MDe  Kptic  or  putrescent  liquids,  as  those  of  charbon,  and  carbuncle, 
tod  sonie  sorts  of  syphilitic  poison.  The  injection  of  irritant 
liquids  into  the  areolar  tissue,  as  when  a  zinc  lotion,  intended  for  a 
hrdrooele,  is  injected  into  the  scrotum,  or  when  urine  escapes  from 
the  bladder. 

Bat  of  all  traumatic  CRUses  of  mortification,  few  exceed  interference 
with  the  main  artery  and  vein  of  a  limb,  especially  of  the  artery ; 
whether  it  be  a  wound  that  has  severed  it,  or  an  operation  in  cuu^e- 
qiKDoe  of  disease.  If  from  punctured  wound  or  rupture  of  an  ai-tery, 
there  be  much  infiltration  of  blood,  gangrene  is  the  more  likely  to 
htppen.  Obstruction  of  a  chief  vein  is  not  so  dangerous.  Division 
of  sensitiTe  nerves  has  some  influence.  Disease  of  arteries,  athei-oma, 
ad  bony  deposit,  and  embolism,  that  is,  obstruction  by  doU,  are  like- 
vise  causes,  especially  of  senile  gangrene. 

Amongst  constitutional  causes,  aie  debility,  privation,  exposure, 
nwholetome  food,  scurvy,  and  other  blood  diseases.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
knew  a  man  whose  feet  mortified  after  he  had  been  profusely  bled.    The 

•  ThaoDpson's  Lectures  on  InfUunmation ;  (JuUirie.  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  A  Treatise 
on  Gao-sliot  Wounds  p.  lis,  3rd  ed.  Lond.  in-iT;  Case  of  Sponuineous  Gan- 
STcae.  by  Dr.  Fnller,  Med.  Gas.  Nik  voL  v.  p.  244. 
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feet  are  most  liable  to  mortify  under  such  circumstaooes,  next  the  finger- 
tips, nose,  and  ear».  Of  course  constitutional  debility  predisposes  to 
mortification  from  local  causes  that  otherwise  would  be  insuffident ; 
hence  the  gangrene  of  the  feet  of  the  poor  soldiers  after  standing  in 
wet  and  cold  trenches  before  Sebastopol ; — whence  the  frequency  of 
sloughing  of  the  skin  over  the  hips  and  trochanters  after  long  illnesses ; 
and  the  danger  lest  blisters  applied  to  children  after  measles  and  scar- 
latina should  cause  sloughing. 

The  ergot  of  rye  has  the  reputation  of  causing  gangrene  of  the  extre- 
mities by  some  specific  action  in  closing  the  arteries.  Perhaps  the 
starvation,  sure  to  be  associated  with  a  diet  of  spoiled  com,  has  more 
to  do  with  it. 

Mortification  is  commonly  said  to  be  one  of  the  terminaUons  of  in* 
flammation.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; — if  the  paii  inflamed 
be  peculiarly  situated ;  thus,  for  example,  the  cornea  may  slough  in 
acute  Conjunctivitis ;  the  skin  of  the  penis  or  even  the  glans  in  acute 
inflammation,  with  much  swelling ;  the  ends  of  the  fingers  in  whitlow ; 
or  if  the  part  inflamed  be  already  diseased  and  weakened ; — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  skin  of  the  legs  of  an  old  woman.  There  are  some  special 
blood-poisons  which  produce  local  inflammations  that  almost  always 
have  something  gangrenous ; — as  the  small -pox  pustule;  scarlatinous 
sore-throat,  boil,  carbuncle,  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

The  tissues  most  disposed  to  mortification  are  the  gelatinous;  as 
areolar  tissue,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  if  the  tissue  sunx)unding  them 
have  been  destroyed ;  bone,  if  deprived  of  its  periosteum ;  next,  the 
skin,  especially  if  the  subjacent  tissue  have  mortified  or  have  become  in- 
filtrated with  fluid.     Muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  resist  it  most. 

Whilst  gangrene  is  spreading,  the  dark  colour  is  diffused,  and  insen- 
sibly lost  in  the  surrounding  skin ;  but  when  its  progress  is  arrested,  a 
healthy  circulation  is  re-established  up  to  the  very  margin  of  the  spha- 
celated portion,  and  a  bright-red  line  of  adhesive  inflammation  (called 
the  line  of  demarcation)  separates  the  living  parts  from  the  dead.  And 
the  appearance  of  this  line  is  most  important  as  a  means  of  prognosis^ 
because  it  shows  that  the  mischief  has  ceased,  and  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  repair  its  ravages. 

Separation  of  the  Mortified  Part. — It  is  at  this  bright-red  line  of 
demarcation  t^iat  the  dead  part  is  separated  by  ulceration.  A  narrow 
white  line,  consisting  of  a  narrow  circular  vesicle,  and  formed  by  a 
separation  of  the  cuticle,  first  appears  on  it ;  and  when  this  is  broken, 
a  chain  of  minute  ulcers  is  seen  under  it.  These  gradually  unite  and 
form  i\  chink,  which  widens  and  deepens  till  it  reaches  the  bone ; 
meanwhile  the  dead  bone  is  cut  off  by  a  process  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed :  thus  the  slough  is  entii^ly  detached,  and  then  a  granulating 
and  suppurating  surface  remains.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  a  mor- 
tified limb  may  be  spontaneously  ampuUited ;  the  bone  and  tendons 
separating  higher  up,  and  being  more  slowly  detached  than  the  skin, 
muscle-s,  and  blood-vessels.  When  the  adhesive  inflammation  has 
July  occuned,  this  process  of  separation  is  unattended  with  haemor- 
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Huge,  the  reaaels  being  obliterated  hj  the  eflTosioa  of  lymph  and  coagu- 
latioo  of  the  blood  within  them.  And  this  coagulation  extends  some 
distuoe  from  the  mortified  part,  so  that  a  limb  has  been  amputated  in 
the  thigh  for  mortification  of  the  leg  without  the  loss  of  any  blood  from 
the  finnonl  arterr.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  hospital  gangrene, 
these  processes  of  adhesion  are  deficient,  and  the  blood  is  found  fiuid 
io  the  rcssels,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  slnngh  is  attended  with 
»«Tere  hemorrhage. 


OtmMtilutwnal  Symptoms, — ^The  constitutional  symptoms  of  mortifi- 
catioa  (that  is  to  say,  making  a  distinction  between  mortification  and 
aoj  disease  which  may  have  gone  before  and  led  to  it;  are  those  of 
depreaskm.  Jf  it  be  very  extensive — if  the  adjacent  parts  be  unhealthy, 
with  no  disposition  to  form  the  line  of  demarcation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  greater  tendency  to  serous  effusion,  or  difiuse  infiamma- 
tioD— or  if  the  mortified  part  be  of  great  importance,  as  intestine  or 
hmg;  the  constitutional  symptoms  will  be  of  a  low  typhoid  cast ;  there 
will  be  great  anxiety,  hiccough,  a  jaundiced  skin,  a  soft,  or  rapid 
thready,  and  jerking  pulse,  and  frequently  profuse  perspiration  of  a 
cadavcrotis  odoor.  This  indicates  the  fact  that  mortification  introduces 
a  aew  eiement  of  danger : — to  wit,  the  absorption  of  putrid  liquids  from 
&e  BOftiiied  part. 

Dk^nom. — It  is  impoiiant  not  to  mistake  the  lividity  and  vesica- 
ti«i»  of  bruises,  especially  when  they  accompany  fractures,  for  gan- 

•  From  a  cast  In  the  King's  CoUege  Mnseom.  This  patient  was  a  desUtnte 
tA,  aDd  tbe  ganpene  arose  from  starvation. 
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grene.  They  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  sensibiHty  and 
temperature,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  gangrene  the  whole  cuticle  has 
lest  its  adhesion  to  the  cutis,  so  that  pressure  will  cause  the  reside  to 
shifl  its  place. 

General  Treatment. — The  indications  are,  1st,  To  treat  the 
original  disease  or  injury  which  may  have  caused  the  gangrene,  or  may 
}je  causing  it  to  spread ;  2ndly,  To  promote,  if  possible,  the  formation 
of  a  Une  of  healthy  inflanmiation  whereby  the  progrem  may  be  arrested ; 
and  to  accelerate  the  ulcerative  and  suppurative  process  whereby  the 
sloughs  are  cast  off;  3rdly,  To  protect  the  patient's  system  from  con- 
tamination by  disinfectants  ;  4thly,  To  maintain  the  strength,  and  ti'eat 
the  geneml  health. 

I.  For  the  first  indication  we  must  refer  to  the  Sections  on  the  dif- 
ferent Injuries,  Fractures,  Syphilis,  &c. 

n.  The  second  and  thinl  indications  are  fulfilled  by  applications 
which  serve  to  mummify  the  dead  pails,  and  to  act  as  gentle  stimn- 
lanfs  on  the  living.  Such  are  ointment  of  creosote,  with  a  linseed 
poultice  over.  There  are  other  so-called  terebinthinate  applications,  as 
Peruvian  balsam,  Friar's  balsam,  turpentine,  &c,  but  creosote  is  the 
best;  lotions  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  or  iron,  F.  117,  127.  Poul- 
tices of  carrot,  beer  grounds,  and  yeast  have  special  virtues  in  some 
sloughing  sores.  The  air  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  pure,  and  if 
need  be  should  be  impregnated  with  vapour  of  iodine,  chlorine,  vinegar, 
or  pastilles.  In  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
surgeon  if  he  cannot  keep  a  wound  from  stinking.  Cotton  wool 
thoroughly  dusted  with  bismuth,  or  liniment  of  bismuth  and  glycerine, 
F.  149,  or  charcoal  poultice,  have  the  double  eflect  of  soothing,  and  of 
absorbing  ill  odours. 

III.  The  strength  must  be  maintained  by  food  and  wine;  restless- 
ness be  allayed  by  opium ;  and  much  good  will  besides  be  obtained  from 
bark.  For  food  the  best  beef-lea  thickened,  F.  196  :  with  eggs,  and 
such  other  nourishment  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Such  wine,  brandy, 
or  spirit,  or  good  beer  must  be  given  as  the  patient  likeSf  and  as  he  is 
accustomed  to. 

Opium  is  of  prodigious  utility  from  its  power  of  allaying  irrita- 
bility ;  so  that  it  rendere  the  constitution  insensible  as  it  were  to  the 
local  mischief— or,  in  Hunter's  language,  '*  It  does  good  by  not  letting 
the  disease  do  harm  to  the  constitution.**  It  may  either  be  given  in 
small  doses  frequently  repeated,  or,  if  there  be  at  any  time  very  great 
restlessness,  especially  towards  night,  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  full 
dose  at  once;  such  as  forty  or  fitly  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  two 
grains  of  the  solid  opium.  The  most  efficacious  preparations  of  bark 
are  the  decoction  of  yellow  bark,  and  Battley*s  liquor  cinchonie  flava;, 
the  value  of  which  the  author  learned  many  years  since  from  Dr. 
Farre.  It  may  be  given  every  six  hours,  combined  with  nitric  acid. 
Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Vincent  believe  that  ammonia,  if  too  long  per- 
severed in,  depresses  the  vital  energies.  Their  practical  experience  has 
confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
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pn^tertiei  of  the  blood,  down  to  Dr.  Richardaon. —  Vide  F.  1,  2,  3, 

Questitm  of  Amputation, — ^The  rule  formerlj  given  was,  to  wait  till 
tbe  gangrene  is  arrerted,  and  a  line  of  denoarcation  is  formed,  other- 
wiie  the  stump  maj  become  gangrenous.  And  this  rale  still  holds 
good  in  mortifications  arising  from  constitutional  causes;  in  that 
enned,  for  instance,  by  lots  of  blood  or  fever.  But  even  after  the 
iioe  of  demarcatioo  hu  formed,  it  is  necessarv  to  take  care  that  the 
pitienft  has  vigour  enough  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  which  must  in 
lame  degree  neoessarily  ensue.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in 
viuch  a  mortified  leg  was  separating  fiivourablj  by  itself  through  the 
calC  when  the  projecting  bones  were  sawn  off,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
pediting  the  process.  A  few  granulations  were  accidentally  wounded, 
and  the  trivial  hsmonhage  that  ensued  was  fatal.* 

Bat  it  will  be  proper  to  amputate  unthout  waiting  for  the  line  of 
mpandim,  if  the  mortification  be  local  as  to  its  cause ;  as,  for  instance, 
is  ooctlficataoD  of  a  limb  from  severe  compound  fi-acture  or  from  injury 
or  SBcnriam  of  the  large  arterial  trunks.  This  practice  is  sanctioned 
bf  Larrey,  Gathrie^  Brodie,  S.  Cooper,  Lawrence,  Velpeau,  James,  and 
Porter  of  Dublin.  We  may  add,  that  amputation  seems  to  be  justi- 
fiable as  a  last  resource  whenever  there  appears  little  or  no  disposition 
to  limit  gangrene,  and  whenever  it  spro&ds  rapidly.  "  Where  gan- 
grene,*' says  Mr.  Guthrie,  *'  is  rapidly  extending  towards  the  ti-unk  of 
the  body,  without  any  hope  of  its  cessation,  the  operation  is  to  be  ti-ied ; 
fer  it  has  certainly  succeeded,  where  death  would  in  a  few  hours  have 
aiHMd.''t 

fEcno?r  II.— OS  some  varieties  op  mortification. 

I.  HOBTITICATION  PROM  OBSTACLE  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  VeKOUS 
Blood. — ^This  form  of  mortification  mostly  affects  the  lower  extremi- 
ties  of  persons  who  labour  under  dropsy  from  diseased  heart,  and  it  is 
always  preceded  by  great  oedema.  It  may  occur  primarily,  or  may  )>e 
a  ooBseqaenoe  of  inflammation,  which  if  it  attacks  oedematous  parts  is 
riway*  liable  to  terminate  in  gangrene.  In  the  former  case,  the  skin  of 
the  vdematoas  limb,  having  become  pale,  smooth,  glossy,  and  tense, 
asrames  a  mottled  aspect  of  a  dull  red  or  purple  colour,  from  distension 
of  the  subcntaneous  veins.  '*  Then  at  some  part  where  the  congestion 
if  greatest,  or  where  the  skin  is  less  yielding,  as  over  the  tibia  or  above 
the  malleoli,  phlyctewe  or  large  bullae  are  formed  by  the  effusion  of 
Krosity,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  blood,  under  the  cuticle.  When 
theK  burst,  the  cutis  beneath  presents  a  dark-red  or  brown  colour, 
ad  very  soon  is  oonveiled  into  a  dirty-yellow  or  ash-grey  slough.**^ 
Afker  the  spread  of  the  mortification  to  a  given  extent,  inflammation 

•  liCcCnres  fay  l^rrel,  voL  L  p.  237. 

t  Opu  dL  p.  132 ;  Velpeau,  Lectore  in  Lancet,  1848,  vol.  11.  p.  32. 

*  Gbrswell,  Ulostradoos  of  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  Lond.  1837. 
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occurs ;  and  the  slough,  which  is  mostly  an  oval  patch  of  skin  and  od- 
lulnr  tissue,  separates. 

Treatment. — The  part  should  be  placed  m  an  elevated  positiaD,  and 
numerous  punctures  should  be  made  with  a  needle,  to  let  the  serum 
exude.  The  mollified  pail,  and  the  ulcer  that  results,  are  to  be  treated 
by  warm  poultices  of  yeast,  with  stimulatiog  dressings,  of  which  the 
nitric-acid  lotion  is  the  best. 

II.  Mortification  from  Pressure,  Bed  Sores,  &c. — ^When  a 
patient  is  conned  to  bed  with  some  very  tedious  and  debilitating 
malady,  as  a  fever — and  especially  if  he  has  not  strength  to  shift  hit 
posture  occasionally — the  sicin  covering  various  projecting  bony  parti 
(as  the  sacrum,  brim  of  the  ilium,  or  great  trochanter)  is  apt  to  inflame 
and  rapidly  ulcerate  or  slough;  and  more  particularly  if  irritated  by 
neglect  of  cleanliness  or  by  the  contact  of  urine.  The  first  thtnff  oftco 
complained  of  by  the  patient  is  a  sense  of  pricking,  as  though  there 
were  crumbs  of  salt  in  the  bed.  The  part,  if  examined  at  first,  looka 
red  and  rough ;  then  becomes  excoriated  and  ulcerates,  or  tunis  black 
and  mortifies.  This  accident  is  particularly  liable  to  happen  if  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  injured.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  nates 
sometimes  slough,  apparently  from  stagnation,  at  the  fold  of  the  skin 
which  hangs  down,  and  not  where  the  bones  press  on  the  bed. 

Treatment. — When  long  confinement  to  l»ed  is  expected,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  apply  some  stimulant  to  the  skin  of  the  back  and  hips,  to  cause 
it  to  secrete  a  thicker  cuticle,  and  enable  it  to  bear  pressure  better. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  this  pui-pose  than  brandy  or  eau  de  Cologne. 
If  the  part  seems  likely  to  suffer,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  broad  piece 
of  calico  spread  with  soap  plaster ;  and  small  pillows,  or  macintosh 
cushions,  or  ox- bladders  half  filled  with  water,  or  water-cushions  of 
vulcanised  india-rubber,  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  take  off  the  weight 
from  the  part  affected ;  and  the  jiatient  should  be  made  to  shift  his 
position  oflen,  or  occasionally  lie  on  his  face.  The  soft  poultice  (F.  153) 
will  be  found  of  gi-eat  service.  Afler  sloughing  has  commenced,  the 
ung.  resinsB  or  F.  163  is  the  best  application. 

III.  Senile  Gangrene. — A  form  of  dry  gangrene  affecting  the 
finge»  or  toes.  Symptoms. — In  one  instance  which  came  under  the 
writer's  observation,  the  patient,  set.  70,  with  diseased  heart,  com- 
plained for  some  time  of  numbness  and  pricking  at  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  Next  they  looked  bluish,  and  the  cuticle  peeled ;  then  the 
sur&ce  of  the  skin  black.  But  ^r  more  frequently  it  commences  by  a 
purple  or  black  spot  on  one  of  the  smaller  toes ;  from  which  spot  "  the 
cuticle,"  says  Pott,  **  is  always  found  to  be  detached,  and  the  skin 
under  it  to  be  of  a  dark-red  colour."  **  In  some  few  instances,  tha«  is 
little  or  no  pain ;  but,  in  by  far  the  majority,  the  potients  feel  sreat 
une&siness  through  the  whole  foot  or  joint  of  the  ankle,  particularly  in 
the  night,  even  before  these  parts  show  any  mark  of  distemper,  or  before 
there  is  any  other  than  a  small  discoloured  spot  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  little  toes.''*     Its  progress  in  some  cases  is  slow,  in  others  rapid 

•    Pott's  Chinirgical  Works,  8vo.  Load.  1771. 
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libljT  piiniful.  After  its  first  appearance,  the  actual  gangrene 
lerailj  be  precedeii  hj  a  dark-red  congestive  inflammation.  The 
rts  beoonie  shrunk,  dry,  and  hard ;  and  when  the  disease  makes 
rarj  pause,  which  it  ^equently  does,  they  slowlj  slough  away, 
be  wound  may  heal ;  but  a  fresh  accession  of  gangrene  mostly 
DCS  before  any  progress  has  been  made  towards  cicatrization.  In 
r  the  patient  may  Ure  sereral  winters,  but  often  sinks  exhausted 
i  Dociumal  pain  bsfoi^e  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  destroyed. 
ihffy, — ^This  disease  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  degeneration  and 
ioQ  of  the  arteries.  Hence  the  foot  is  imperfectly  nourished ; 
ak  and  liable  to  pain  and  numbness  if  heated  after  being  cold ; 
ilblain,  or  any  other  trivial  source  of  inflammation,  is  sure  to 
•je  in  gangrene.  A  simiUr  kind  of  gangrene  sometimes  attacks 
oftbele^:. 

iflection  mostly  happens  to  old  persons  of  the  better  class,  espe- 
they  have  been  great  eaters.  They  arc  generally  found  to  have 
tr  hair  and  teeth,  and  their  face  and  hands  betray  a  languid 
on.  It  mostly  attacks  men.  Mr.  James,*  however,  has  seen 
iroman  of  forty-two,  who  had  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  Brodie 
X  of  thirty-six. 

\met%t. — It  seems  agreed  now,  that  this  disease  should  not  be 
>n  a  stimulating  plui.  If  there  should  be  any  vivid  inflamma- 
i  a  good  pulse  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed ;  the  bowels 
be  opened;  the  diet  be  restricted  to  fish  and  broth;  and 
powder  be  given  at  bed-time,  to  allay  pain.  But  should  the 
>e  feeble  the  diet  must  be  more  generous.  The  foot  may  be 
1  in  lint,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  Brodie  recommends  a 
calamine  dressing  to  be  laid  on  the  pai-t,  and  the  whole  limb 
Mdj  wrapped  in  repeated  folds  of  cotton  wool,  and  afterwards 
p  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  If  there  is  much  discharge  this  may 
jwi  every  second  day ;  if  not  it  may  remain  for  a  week.  Am- 
1  is  inadmissible.t 

¥hite  Gaxqrene  op  the  Skin. — In  this  curious  affection,  a 
portion  of  the  skin,  generally  of  the  arm,  becomes  painful,  and 
f  mortifies ;  becoming  hard,  white,  and  dvj,  and  showing  the 
ak  of  the  vesseU  with  the  blood  dried  up  in  them.  It  some- 
mmis  by  the  gangrene  of  a  circle  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The 
quite  unknown,  and  the  treatment  must  depend  up<m  the  cir- 
ces  of  the  case.  The  possibility  that  the  disease  may  be  caused 
ipplkatioD  of  some  strong  acid,  for  purposes  of  imposture,  should 

>  in  mind. 

n  oo  Inflammation,  pp.  445  and  553. 

>  Sir  B.  Brodie'B  Lectures  on  Mortification.  Med.  Gas.  vol.  xxvll.,  and 
■ktbolosr.  p.  231 ;  Syme's  Ck>ntribuUoDS  to  the  Pathology  and  PrscUce 
y,  Edln.  1848.  p.  5. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

SECTION  I. — 80&0FCLA  AND  TUBEBCULOSIS  IN  GENERAL. 

Definition. — Scrofula,  or  Struma,  is  a  state  of  constitutional  de- 
bility, with  a  tenden<*7  to  indolent  inflammatoiy  and  ulcerative  diseasei. 

Description. — There  are  two  varieties  of  scrofulous  habits,  which, 
although  they  agree  in  the  main  essential  of  constitutional  dsbilitr, 
are  yet  totally  opposite  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  (or  aanffuine 
variety),  the  skin  is  remarkably  fair  and  thin,  showing  the  bine  veins 
through  it,  and  presenting  the  most  brilliant  contrast  of  red  and 
white;  the  eyes  are  light  blue;  the  hair  light  or  reddish,  the  fore- 
head ample,  and  the  intellect  lively  and  preoodoos.  Sometimee,  how- 
ever, as  Mayo  observes,  the  skin  is  dark  and  transparent,  and  the 
eyes  dark,  although  there  is  the  same  general  characteristic  of  delicacy 
and  vivacity.* 

In  the  second  (or  phlegmatic)  variety,  the  whole  aspect  is  dull  and 
mipromising;  the  skin  thick  and  muddy;  the  hair  dark  asid  coarse; 
the  eyes  greenish  or  hazel,  with  dilated  pupils ;  the  belly  tumid,  and 
the  disposition  dull,  heavy,  and  listless  to  outward  appeaiance  ;  although 
persons  of  this  conformat4on  will  often  be  found  to  possess  a  clear, 
vigorous  intellect,  and  powers  of  application  far  above  the  average. 
The  great  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  example. 

In  both  varieties  the  natural  functions  are  liable  to  be  performed  ir- 
regularly. Digestion  is  weak,  the  tongue  oflen  fun-ed,  and  red  on  its 
tip  and  edges ;  the  upper  lip  swelled,  from  a  kind  of  turgescenoe  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  whenever  the  health  is  woi-se  than  usual ;  the  appe- 
tite sometimes  deficient,  but  more  usually  excessive,  and  attended  with 
a  craving  for  indigestible  substances ;  the  raucons  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  tonsils  flabby ;  the  bowels  torpid ;  the  blood  thin  and 
wateiy ; — its  coagulum  soft  and  small ;  the  muscles  pale  and  flabby  ; 
and  Uie  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  thin  and  weak ; 
the  teeth  decay  eai'ly. 

In  the  sanguine  variety,  the  growth  is  generally  rapid,  and  the 
bodily  conformation  good,  as  fai*  as  outward  form  is  conoemed— >the 
Umbs  well  made,  tiie  stature  tall,  a«id  the  chest  broad.  In  the 
phlegmatic  variety,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  is  often  stunted, 
the  chin  short,  joints  large,  feet  large  and  flat,  chest  narrow,  legs 
bent  with  rickets,  and  puberty  retarded,  especially  in  the  females, 
who  are  liable  to  prolonged  chlorosis. 

Causes. — Scrofula  being  thus  deflned  to  be  a  peculiar  state  of  the 

*  Vide  Mayo's  Pbllosophy  of  Living,  2nd  ed.  1838;  Carmichaers  Essay  on 
Scrofula,  Lend.  1810;  B.  Phillips  on  Scrofula.  Lond.  1846;  Ancell  on  Tuberca- 
losis.  Lond.  1852;  Latham's  Lectures  ou  Clin.  Med.;  CarswelU  op.  ciL;  the 
works  of  Addison  of  Malvern ;  Wedl,  op.  cit, ;  Rokitansky,  op  ell ;  Hughes 
Bennett  on  Scrofula  and  Tuberculosis,  ed.  1856 ;  Lebert,  Anatomie  Pathologique, 
voL  i.  1857. 
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cofutitntioii,  it  maj  be  shown,  fint^  that  it  may  hi  congenital  and 
hereditary;  that  is  to  saj,  that  scrofulous  pai-ents  may  transmit 
thdr  peculiar  orgaoisatioo,  and  predisposition  to  ditsease,  to  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  believed  that  syphilis  of  parents  occasions  scrofula  in 
chiklreov  and  that  gin-drinking  has  a  still  more  decided  effect. 

Secondly.  The  scrofulous  habit,  if  not  congenital,  may  probably  be 
created  by  any  circomstance  capable,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  lowering 
tbti  rital  energies;  by  poTerty  and  wretchedness;  meugi-e,  watery, 
sad  insufiident  food ;  neglect  of  exercise ;  insufficient  clothing ; 
neglect  of  cleanliness ;  habitual  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  but  roost 
especially  bj  that  want  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  which  is  the  cui-se 
ef  the  crowded  habitations  of  towns. 

Thirdly.  The  scrofnlons  habit  may  be  so  intense,  that  the  patient  is 
attKked  with  some  of  the  diseases  that  we  shall  presently  describe,  in 
ipite  of  all  care.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  actual  scrofulous  disease  may 
■•t  appear  unless  the  health  is  fiivt  depressed  by  some  ether  disease, 
sach  as  scarlatina,  measles,  the  small-pox,  or  some  other  acute  malady. 
Moreover,  everything  that  disorders  the  digestive  organs  may  bring  it 
into  actkML  It  rardy  breaks  out  before  two  or  afUr  thirty  years  of 
sfe ;  although  it  may  be  called  into  active  operation  at  any  age  by 
circumstasces  which  lower  the  health.  The  time  of  the  second  denti- 
tjflo  and  puberty  are  d^ingerous  periods. 

It  IS  doubtful  whetlier  the  English  climate  has  more  influence  in 
eansii^  it  than  any  other.  It  is  true  that  the  natives  of  warm  climates, 
vho  are  brought  here,  are  apt  to  suflier ;  and  so  are  the  birds  and  ani- 
nab  imported,  and  shut  up  in  close  dark  cages ;  but  these  ai*e  special 
ones.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  persons  whose  occupations 
Guise  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  at  all  hours  and  in  all  seasons, 
are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  scrofulous  disease  as  others,  whose  occupa- 
tioDs  arc  sedentary,  and  carried  on  in  close,  hot,  ill-ventilated  work- 
tops. Pure  air  and  sunlight  often  make  amends  for  defects  of  food 
aiddothing. 

SCBOFCLors  Disease. — When  the  scrofulous  constitution  has  been 
<7eatcd,  and  drcumstanues  have  occurred  to  elicit  an  outbreak  of  actual 
rfiiMic,  %  vast  number  of  morbid  processes  may  be  set  on  foot,  all  of 
vkkh  are  induded  under  the  term  of  scrofulous  disease.  Their  general 
cfaaiMteristka  are,  that  they  are  excessively  insidious  in  their  ap- 
pmches;  seldom  attended  with  acute  pain,  or  with  symptoms  of 
tfhoiic  inflammation;  excessively  obstinate;  difficult  to  control  by 
BMdidne ;  tending  to  the  destruction  of  tissues  by  slow  ulceration ; 
ad  dcftctive  in  the  processes  of  repair.  Such  are  the  diseases  spoken 
tf  in  the  next  Section ;  besides  scrofulous  otorrhaea  and  ophthalmia ; 
ijpktkaimia  tarn  ;  oxama ;  disease  of  hones^  joints,  testicle,  and  mam' 
mary  ffkmd  ;  and  convulsions  and  acute  hydrocephalus  during  infancy. 

TrWEBCLE. — ^The  common  doctrine  is,  that  the  characteristic  mant- 
^trtrm  of  acn^ula  is  tubercle ;  a  substance  which  is  liable  to  be  de- 
ported in  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  areolar  tissue,  brain,  bone,  and 
gJaads  of  tbe  intestines.    TubocuUir  disease  or  tuberculosis  is  held 
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to  be  the  sign  of  acrofuk,  par  excellence.    The  question  then  arises 
what  is  tubercle? 

1.  Yelloio  tubercle. — The  question  seems  easy  at  first  sight.  When- 
ever a  dull  yellowish  cheesy  substance  is  found  embedded  in  any 
tissue,  it  is  usually  called  tubercle.  But  if  examined  under  the 
microscope,  this  yellow  matter  is  found  to  consist  of  amorphous 
granules,  and  fi-agments  and  oil  globules— showing  pretty  clearly  that 
it  is  a  something  in  a  state  of  decay  and  degeneration. 

Further  research  shows  that  any  form  of  morbid  growth  may  decay, 
and  be  converted  into  a  yellow-tubercular-looking,  or  putty-like  mass, 
in  which  the  atrophied  elements  of  the  tumour  ai-e  combined  with  oil* 
globules  and  cholesterine. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back,  therefore,  and  to  ask  what  are  the  sub- 
stances whose  degradation  gives  rise  to  the  cheesy  stuff,  commonly 
called  tubeix;ular  ?  And  the  answer  is,  that  any  lymph  exudation, 
or  plastic  cell  growth,  or  low  inflammatory  product  may  undergo  that 
change,  and  be  the  first  stage  of  cheesy  tubercle. 

2.  Miliary  ttibercles  in  the  lungs. — The  lungs  at  their  upper  part  may 
be  studded  with  little  grayish,  semi-transparent,  millet-seed-like  bodies, 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea.  Tliere  seems  no 
doubt  that  these  consist  of  air  cells,  or  clusters  of  them,  blocked  up  by 
growth  of  epithelium ;  and  that  as  the  disease  increases,  these  increase 
and  multiply,  occupy  more  tissue,  and  soften  into  the  yellow  cheesy  state. 

3.  Tubercular  infiltration. — The  result  of  a  low  form  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  in  which  the  changes  of  the  epithelium  in  the  air  cells, 
concur  with  cell  changes  and  exudation  into  the  intervening  tissue, 
which  also  degenerates.  Whoever  would  see  this  to  perfection,  should 
examine  the  lung  of  an  ox  which  has  passed  into  the  second  stage  of 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  lymphatic  glands. — This  may  begin  as  inflamma- 
tion, acute  or  chronic,  no  matter  by  what  cause  provoked,  or  as  meie 
chronic  hypertrophy.  In  either  ca«e  the  abundant  cell  elements  may 
undergo  necrosis  and  cheesy  transfoi-mation. 

5.  In  the  areolar  tissue  tubercular  deposit  so  called,  generally 
consists  of  a  small  lump  of  unhealthy  lymph ;  perhaps  a  small  de- 
colourized clot  of  blood ;  perhaps  it  may  be  merely  inspissated  pus. 

So  also  in  bone,  in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  glands  of  the  intestines, 
any  sub-inflammatory  cell-growth,  or  plastic  exudation,  or  growth  of 
epithelium,  may  be  the  starting-point,  and  may  constitute  the  material 
which  forms  the  yellow  cheesy  tubercle. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  may  define  tubercle  to  be  an  abortive 
quasi-inflammatoiy  cell-growth,  incapable  of  development — and  soon  de- 
generating ;  and  we  may  say  that  an  accurate  distinction  between 
tubercle,  and  some  forms  of  inflammatory  cell-growth  and  pus,  and 
some  fib)x>-plastic  growths  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  is  impossible. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  tliat  a  low  state  of  general  health  is  accom- 
panied with  a  tendency  to  active  giowth  of  some  structures.  This 
is  seen  in  the  acne  which  infests  the  skin  of  strumous  young  persons. 
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and  in  the  tarsal  tniiKnir.  These,  which  are  under  onr  eyes,  are  types 
of  what  we  believe  to  go  on  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  glands  of 
the  intestines. 

Tubercle  usually  begins  as  a  slow,  painless,  and  unsuspected  growth 
during  aooie  period  of  defecUye  health,  and  may  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion for  an  indefinite  time. 

In  &Tonrable  cases  it  may  remain  quiescent,  and  wither,  and  be  partly 
absorbed,  partly  degenerate  into  a  harmless  mass  of  granular,  oily,  and 
earthy  matter,  which  may  remain  till  the  end  of  life  (cretifcatum). 

laun^Toanible  cases  it  softens,  beginning  at  its  centre;  an  in- 
flaonnatory  iniiltratioD  takes  place  at  the  circumference,  and  pus 
ii  formed  which  is  discharged  by  ulceration  along  with  the  softened 
tnberde.  This  process  is  too  often  attended  with  an  increase  of  low 
odQ-growth  or  lymph  exudation  around  the  original  focus,  which 
rapidly  widerigoes  the  same  destructive  changes.  Similar  unhealthy 
changes  take  place  in  the  lungs,  or  intestines,  or  brain,  diarrhoea,  and 
kectk  come  on,  until  the  organs  affected  be  destroyed,  and  with  them 
the  life  of  the  individual.     'Diis  is  phthisis. 

GxsERAL  Treatment. — The  general  indications  are  to  procure 
and  maintain  a  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  and  to  protect  the  patient 
from  depressing  influences. 

To  describe  at  length  the  general  ti-eatmeot  of  scrofulous  pei*8ons 
would  be  to  write  a  treatise  oa  general  hygiene :  we  must  content  oiA- 
idres  with  hinting  at  the  molt  important  points. 

(1.)  The  di^  should  be  nutritious,  digestible,  and  abundant,  con- 
sting,  as  a  general  rule,  of  meat  twice  a  day,  good  bread,  green  vege- 
tabks,  such  as  peas,  mealy  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  the  other  cruciferce, 
preparations  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beer  or  wine 
to  promote  digestion,  without  creating  drowsiness  or  feverishness.* 

(2.)  The  dotking  should  be  warm,  especially  for  the  extremities,  so 
IB  to  keep  up  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and  prevent  congestion  in  the 
dMst  and  abdomen.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  both  iu 
winter  and  summer :  in  the  former  for  direct  warmth ;  in  the  latter  to 
neutralise  any  accidental  changes  of  temperature. 

(3.)  Free  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  lungs  in  pure  open  air  is  in- 
^pennble.  All  ovei^-exei  tion  of  the  brain  should  be  avoided.  The 
muni  faculties  may  be  tiained ;  self-control  inculcated,  a  thing  very 
Bscesksary  to  patieuts  who  are  as  passionate  and  excitable  as  they  are 
weak;  the  faculty  of  observing  the  objects  and  operations  of  Mature 
■wold  be  cultivated ;  the  garden,  the  faim,  and  the  hill-Hide  should 
bare  as  much  attention  as  the  schoolroom. 

(4.)  The  best  residence  for  the  scrofulous  is  one  that  is  warm 
vitbotzt  being  damp  in  the  winter,  cool  and  bracing  in  the  summer,  and 
ia  tike  aotumn,  the  sea-side.     That  climate,  cceteris  paribus,  will  be  the 

*  Fte  sotbor  begs  to  warn  bis  Junior  readen  against  the  old-womoniah  doc- 
tnx.  tbat  diildren  ouRht  not  to  have  animal  food  until  they  bave  cut  a  certain 
matKT  <^  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  bo  would  state  it  as  a  i)ogliive  rule,  that  if 
tiK  tr^th  are  unnsuallj  »low  iu  appearing,  brotb  and  meat  ought  on  that  very 
tamust  to  be  given,  in  order  to  ouropensate  for  the  want  of  nutritive  force  on 
r^ch  the  delj^  In  teething  depends. 
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best,  which  admits  of  the  greatest  amount  of  exposure  to  the  air. 
Hence,  for  the  winter,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Bournemouth, 
Torquay,  Arcachon,  Malaga,  Egypt,  or  some  other  favoured  place, 
should  be  sought,  where  the  climate  is  diy  enough,  and  mild  enough 
to  admit  of  open-air  exercise;  but  it  is  far  better  not  to  send  patients 
away  fi-om  home  and  friends  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  merely  to  die.* 

(5.)  Abundance  of  sunlight  should  be  sought,  as  well  as  purity  of 
air,  since  it  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  healthy  colour  and 
composition  of  flesh  and  blood. 

(6.)  Daily  loashing  and  friction  of  the  skin  are  as  beneficial  to  the 
scrofulous  a«»  they  are  to  every  one  else ;  and  if  the  patient  be  precluded 
from  taking  exercise,  friction  is  indispensable.  Cold  sea-bathing  is  in 
general  so  advantageous,  that  it  has  been  deemed  a  specific.  The  best 
season  is  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  November.  The 
object  in  using  the  cold  bath  is  to  produce  a  vigorous  reaction  ;  consfr- 
quently,  befoi'e  taking  it,  the  skin  should  be  warm.  At  all  events 
the  person  who  bathes  should  not  be  exhausted  by  fiitigue  nor  in  a 
cooling  condition  from  perepiration.  If  the  bather  be  strong,  he  may 
plunge  into  the  open  sea  early  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach, 
not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage ;  but  the  forenoon  is  the 
best  time  for  a  weakly  child,  when  the  air  is  become  warm,  and  the 
system  is  invigorated  with  a  breakfast.  Bathing  will  be  injurious  if 
a  -short  immei-sion  renders  the  suifuce  cold,  numb,  and  pinched. 
Warm  salt  baths  are  very  useful.  • 

(7.)  Tonics. — It   follows  from  our  definition  of  scrofula  that  the 
medicines  most  likely  to  be  of  service  are  those  which  tend  to  give  a 
firmer,  healthier  composition  to  the  flesh  and  blood.     The  first  of  these 
which  deserves  notice  is  the  cod-lioer  oily  whose  wonderful  properties 
of  checking  emaciation  are  now  happily  well  known.     It  may  be  given     J 
in  any  scrofulous  disease,  and  in  any  case  in  which  the  patient  is  losing     j 
flesh,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach  can  tolerate.     The  author    ^ 
recommends  it  to  be  given  just  as  the  patient  is  lying  down  in  bed,  as    -fi 
by  this  metms  nil  chunce  of  nausea  is  prevented.     The  best  is  a  pale  or    *', 
light  yellow  sweet  oil,  prepared  at  home  or  imported  from  Newfound-    ) 
land.     Auy  other  fish^oil  that  is  not  too  rank  ;  good  chocolate,  calfs-     ^ 
foot  jelly,  blancmange,  isinglass,  good  pea  or  lentil  soup,  the  essence  of     i 
meat,  F.  196,  or  a  little  rum  and  milk  taken  quite  early,  may  occa-     n 
sionally  be  tried  as  extra  nutritives.  ^| 

Bark  is  of  immense  service  when  there  is  a  great  exhaustion  from 
suppuration,  or  when  ulcere  spread  rapidly.     The  decoction,  or  liq,     k 
dnchonse  flavas  (F.  1,  4),  are  the  best  forms. 

Iron  is  sure  to  agi^e  with  pale,  flabby,  clear-complexioned  children,  \{ 
provided  their  liver  and  bowels  are  kept  in  proper  action;  not  with  | 
the  dark  skinned.  Bark  should  be  given  in  large  doses  for  a  short  time  *| 
when  the  system  seems  exhausted  ;  iron  in  small  doses  for  a  very  long  \ 
time,  with  occasional  intervals  of  a  week.  Event'  preparation  of  it  has  W 
its  value,  from  the  mild  citrate,  or  potassio- tartrate,  or  acetate,  the   V 

•  The  best  book  on  Change  of  Climate  Is  by  I)r.  lliomas  More  Madden,  ^ 
London.    1864.  U 
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oM-fiuhioned  vvuim  ferri,  and  the  aromatic  mixture  of  the  Dnblin 
Pharmaoopoeia — to  the  more  astringent  and  stimulating  chloride, 
F.  10. 20.  The  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  nitro>muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  Tarious  bitter  substances,  are  also  useful. 

(8.)  Jnti-^rwmous  frmedies. — Theie  are  some  medicines  which  have 
obtaioeii  rejiute  from  their  supposed  power  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  blood :  and  possibly  from  their  solvent  power  over  morbid  de- 
posits. Such  are  iodine  and  its  compounds  with  potassium  or  with 
iron ;  the  liquor  potasMe ;  lime-water ;  the  combination  of  corrosive 
sublimate  with  tincture  of  bark ;  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  of  lime ; 
the  extract  or  decoction  of  walnut  leaves.  Of  these  rem(>dies,  the  pre- 
parations of  iodine  have  the  greatest  repute,  F.  88>95.  The  waters  of 
Kreuzoach  are  good  during  the  winter. 

Alkalis  are  oflm  of  great  service  umler  certain  conditions.  They 
are  cspei-ially  indicated  if  the  patient  complains  of  heaitbum  or  great 
thirrt,  or  if  the  tongue  is  very  red,  or  if  there  is  a  sinking  and  craving 
far  food  soon  after  meals,  or  acid  eructations,  or  otlier  dyspepsia,  or 
red  irritating  urine.     F.  77. 

SanapariHx^  F.  84,  85,  seems  to  improve  the  powers  of  nutrition 
geoenliy,  and  may  always  be  given  in  cachectic  diseases  for  which 
tbere  is  no  paljiable  cause.     Sweetwort  is  as  good. 

(9.)  Purgatives  are  often  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  refuse  left 
bran  Imperfect  digestion;  and  besides  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the 
tfnirnrr  to  local  disease  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  a  pure  state 
cftbe  blood.  In  some  cases  the  gentlest  alteratives,  F.  65,  in  others, 
afierients  are  i^equired;  whilst  in  the  case  of  active  stiiimous 
of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  of  a  congestive  or  ulcerative 
tort,  with  foul  tongue,  big  belly,  and  loaded  urine,  the  greatest 
pHsble  benefit  is  sometimes  derivable  from  efficient  doses  of  calomel 
vilh  ccammony ;  or  more  especially  of  that  admirable  compound  of 
ijbobarb  and  polychi-est  salt  which  has  obtained  repute  as  a  specific, 
F.  37,  38,  41.  Of  coursH  we  exclude  cases  inw^hich  a  red  tongue 
Md  relaxed  state  of  boweU  indicate  a  tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  in- 
tft?"*-.  and  in  which  soothing  absorbent  remedies,  F.  79,  are  indiirnted. 

(10.)  Anodynes. — Pain,  when  violent,  must  be  relieved  by  opium  or 
•Ukt  anodynes ;  and  the  extract  of  conium,  in  regular  doses  thrice  a 
4ij,  may  be  of  service  when  there  are  intractable  ulcers. 

SECTION   II. — PARTICULAR  SCROFULOUS   DISEASES. 

L  TllK  Skin  is  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  pustular  an<i  sup- 
imiire  maladies;  ei4i>ecially  behind  the  ears,  on  the  scalp,  and 
abpat  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyelids.  These  eruptions  are  geuemliy 
«Btagious. 

Trt»tment. — The  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  according  to 
At  foregoing  rules,  and  the  local  disease  be  treated  by  the  frequent 
I  IK  of  Map  u-id  water,  and  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  oxide  of 
iac,  or  of  white  precipitate  or  nitrate  of  mercuiy,  or  the  black  wash. 
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II.  SoROFULOUB  Abscesses  (besides  those  which  are  caused  by 
diseased  glands  or  bone)  may  occur  under  three  forms.  Ist.  Thej 
may  commence  imperceptibly  in  the  cellular  tissue,  either  under  the 
skin,  or  between  the  sicin  and  bone,  or  in  the  deep  intermuscular  tissue, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  beginning  with  fibroplastic 
tumour,  which  after  a  time  softens  down.  2ndly.  A  circular  piece  of 
skin,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  half-crown,  with  the  tissue  immedi- 
ately beneath,  may  slowly  inflame  and  swell,  forming  a  hard,  red 
tumour  like  a  carbuncle,  but  painless.  After  a  time  it  suppurates  im- 
perfectly, and  does  not  get  well  till  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part  is 
destroyed  by  ulceration.  Sinily.  A  small  hard  tumour  of  unhealthy 
lymph  may  form  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  after  a  time  inflames, 
causes  abscess,  and  then  sloughs  out.     See  Chap.  xiv.  Sect.  10. 

III.  Disease  of  thb  Lymphatic  Glands,  especially  in  the  neck, 
is  the  commonest  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular  maladies.  It  may  be 
primary,  or  may  be  created  by  some  irritation  of  adjoining  skin  or 
mucous  membrane.  It  may  begin  with  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation, 
or  with  an  indolent  and  painless  deposit.  In  the  latter  case  the  enlarged 
glandii  may  remain  for  years  stationary  or  slowly  enlarging,  till  at 
length,  from  local  irritation  or  disorder  of  the  health,  they  inflame,  and 
abscesses  form  between  them  and  the  skin.  In  some  few  cases,  after 
the  abscess  is  opened,  it  contracts  and  heals,  the  glands  remaining  nearly 
as  before.  But  more  generally  all  the  skin  covering  the  abscess  be- 
comes infiltrated,  just  as  the  lung  does  outside  a  vomica,  and  adheres 
to  the  gland,  and  ulcerates,  healing  after  a  long  time  with  an  ugly 
puckei*ed  cicatrix,  but  not  till  the  whole  gland  has  wasted  with  sup- 
puration. These  swellings  have  been  known  to  destroy  life  by  com- 
pressing the  tracheal  or  cervical  vessels,  or  by  bursting  into  them. 
We  would  speak,  did  space  permit,  of  the  connection  of  chronic 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  with  that  of  the  spleen. 

IV.  Scrofulous  Ulcers  may  be  the  result  of  the  pustules  and 
excoriations  of  the  skin  that  have  been  spoken  of ;  or  they  may  be 
formed  by  the  ulceration  of  glandular  and  other  chronic  absccitses ;  in 
which  case  they  sometimes  destroy  extensive  tracts  of  skin  and  cellular 
tissue,  and  may  kill  the  patient  by  exhatistion,  or  render  a  limb  rigid 
and  u.«teless  if  he  recover.  Or  they  may  be  attended  with  a  hardened 
base,  thick  everted  edges,  a  copious  formation  of  pale  granulations  and 
deposit  of  unhealthy  lymph  in  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue,  which, 
with  the  granulations,  is  liable  to  fits  of  sloughing,  pi-eceded  by  severe 
pain.  Or  they  may  take  the  character  of  lupm  non  excdenSy  a  shallow 
ulcer,  spreading  in  one  direction  and  healing  in  another. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  main  point  is  to  procuie  a  radical  im- 
provt'ment  of  the  general  health  by  the  means  already  spoken  of. 
2.  Lotions  of  zinc  or  iodine,  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  F.  1 18,  poultices 
of  the  ficiis  vesumJosusy  or  mercurial  plaster  on  leather,  may  be  used 
to  procure  absorption.  The  ohjwtion  to  these  i*eniedies  is,  not  that 
they  are  mischievous,  but  powerless.  IJrdly.  When  suppuration  occurs, 
the  matter  should  be  evacuated  by  a  f  ullicientiy  large  puncture  or  in- 
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ciflon  before  the  skin  has  become  red  and  thin.  4thly.  Indolent 
abiceaMt,  some  time  after  opening,  maj  be  treated  with  injections  of 
iodine  lotion,  or  of  zinc  or  copper  lotion.  Ulcers  mny  be  treate**! 
locallj  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  sections  on  wenic  and  irri- 
table ulcers.  Poultices  and  emollients  are  seldom  of  service.  The  thin 
red  ^D  oyerUpping  the  edges  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess,  which  is  inclineii 
to  hflol,  may  be  removed  hj  a  touch  with  iodine  paint.  Such  are  the 
chief  points  worthy  of  notice  in  the  local  treatment  of  scrofulous 
ahscciscn  and  ulcers. 

V.  Tabes  Mesestterica,  or  Marasmus,  consists  in  a  tubercular 
diiease  of  the  roeiienteric  giands,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  intestines, 
precisely  similar  in  its  ooui-se  and  phenomena  to  the  same  disea^i  in  the 


cerricsl  giands.  The  diseased  intestines  inflame,  adhere  together,  and 
ulcerate,  so  that  openings  form  between  difl'erent convolutions;  and  on 
oamination  the  peritonaeum  is  found  as  thick  as  leather,  and  the  intes- 
tines resembling  a  collection  of  cells  ratlier  than  a  simple  tube. 

Sifmptomf, — Emaciation  and  voracity,  owing  to  the  oljstructed 
counc  of  the  chyle;  the  belly  swelled  and  hard;  the  skin  dry  and 
hanh ;  the  eyes  red  ;  the  tongue  strawberry-coloured ;  the  breath  foul ; 
the  fttAois  clay-coloured  and  ofTeusire,  sometimes  costive,  sometimes 
estrondy  relaxed.  The  patient  of  course  dies  hectic,  although  he 
oftm  lasts  won«ierfully  long. 

Treatment, — Animal  food  and  other  nutriment  given  in  small  quan- 
titiei  at  short  intervals;  mild  mercurials  to  amend  the  intestinal 
iscntioos,  especially  the  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  tine- 
tore  of  bark,  F.  87  ;  tepid  salt  bathing;  stimulating  linimentH  to  the 
abdomen ;  change  of  air ;  and  the  cautious  administration  of  the  anti- 
KrofizlMK  remedies  before  mentioned,  especially  the  cod-liver  oil. 

*  Ri^weicnts  eolargMnent  of  the  metenteric  glands  from  a  scTuruIoas  patient. 
D  H 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MORBID  GROWTHS   AND  TUMOURS. 
SECTION  1.— OF  TUMOURS  GENERALLY. 

Definition. — The  word  tumour  is  used  in  pathological  language 
to  signify,  not  cmy  kind  of  swelling  or  enlargement,  but  only  such  en- 
largements as  are  caused  by  morbid  growths.  By  morbid  growths  are 
understood  certain  masses  of  living  tissue,  growing  independoitly,  ex- 
cessively,  and  abnormally.     (See  page  20.) 

Thus  in  the  deHnition  of  tumours  are  included  the  ideas — 1st.  That 
they  ai-e  composed  of  a  living  tissue,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  and 
if  of  natural  tissue,  yet  developed  in  tmnatui-al  quantity  or  situation. 
2ndly.  That  they  grow  independently,  or,  in  Mr.  Paget's  words,  "  they 
grow  with  appearance  of  inherent  power,  iirespective  of  the  growing  or 
maintenance  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  discordant  from  its  normal  type, 
and  with  no  seeming  purpose."  Again — "  while  forming  part  of  the 
body,  and  borrowing  from  it  the  apparatus  and  materials  necessary  to 
its  life,  the  tumour  grows,  or  maintains  itself,  or  degenerates,  according 
to  peculiar  laws."* 

Eadi  sort  of  tumour  depends,  no  doubt,  on  some  specific  constitu- 
tional vice.  But  the  natui*e  of  that  vice  is  quite  unknown.  The  reme- 
dies are  equally  unknown  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  morbid  growth 
that  b  influenced  by  any  medicine  yet  discovered. 

Classification. — The  true  basis  of  the  classification  of  morbid 
growths  is  their  structure ;  and  the  structure  being  known,  both  in  its 
naked-eye  and  microscopical  characters,  the  ori^n,  development,  symp- 
toms, and  subsequent  history  of  each  kind  of  growth  must  be  att^- 
tively  studifid. 

A  large  group  of  tumours  are  composed  of  fibrinous,  or  fibro-phstic 
matter,  in  some  stage  of  development  between  indistinct  fibrillation,  or 
rudimentary  cell -growth,  and  perfectly  fibrous  or  areolar  tissue.  This 
group  includes  the  fibroplastic^  fibro-nucleated,  and  fibrinous  and 
gelatinous  tumours  ;  which  are  composed  of  masses  of  cell-growth  (see 
p.  24),  which  increase  in  bulk,  without  l)eing  developed  into  perfect 
tissue ;  and  in  which  a  great  variety  of  abortive  cell-forms  is  displayed. 
Many  pathologists  think  that  cancer  and  some  foms  of  tubercle  belong 
to  this  group.  Besides  these  it  includes  the  fibrous  and  fibro-cellular, 
in  which  the  structure  of  areolar  tissue  is  fully  develo|K?d. 

A  second  group  consists  of  bony  and  cartilaginous  tumoui-s. 

•  Vide  Carswell's  Pathology;  MUller  on  Cancer  and  Morbid  Growths,  by 
C.  West.  Lond.  1840;  Walshe  on  Cancer,  Lund.  1846;  also  on  Adventitious 
Formations,  in  Todd's  CyclopcediA,  parts  30  and  31 ;  Hughes  Bennctt«  on  Can- 
oerouH  and  Cancroid  Growths,  Kdinburgh,  1849;  Pajtot's  Lc-ciures,  Lond.  1H&3; 
l^bert,  Hhjrsioloide  Patbolo^ique,  1845;  Traill  Pratique  des  Maladies  Canc4> 
reuses,  Paris,  1851 ;  and  Anatomie  I'atbologiquc,  Paris,  1857;  Wedl,  Patbolo> 
gical  Histology  ;  Kokitansky,  op.  dt. 
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A  third  gjoop  is  oompoted  of  new  and  independent  development 
e[gkmd  tissve,  more  or  less  perfect. 

A  fourth  of  bhod-vesseb. 

A  fifUi  is  distinguished  br  the  presence  of  cysts ;  although  cysts 
nMT  be  met  with  in  most  tumours. 

A  sixth  consists  in  the  local  overgrowth  o^fcd  tissue. 

A  seTenth  consists  of  enormous  production  oi  epithelium. 

An  eighth,  of  black  pigment. 

A  ninth  is  distingnished  hj  certain  peculiarities  in  iu  cell  elements ; 
sod  no  less  bj  its  fatality.     This  is  the  group  of  cancer. 

Formerly  all  tumours  which  had  the  fatality  of  auicer  were  consi- 
dered to  belong  to  a  group  apart,  and  were  called  malignant ;  whilt^t 
the  mnainder  were  ^ed  henijn  or  innocent. 

1.  Of  the  benign,  it  is  assumed  that  they  originate  in  a  sort  of  locnl 
error  c^  formation.  That  they  are  homoiogoM,  or  homaomorphous,  or, 
in  other  words,  identical  with,  some  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  budy. 
That  they  may  be  continuous  with  normal  tissues  of  the  same  sort,  but 
drcomscribed,  discontinuous,  and  not  infiltrated  amongst  a  vanety  of 
other  tissues.  That  there  may  be  many  in  one  indiv^idual,  but  usually 
in  the  same  tissue.  That  they  aie  perfectly  compatible  with  a  high 
state  of  health.  That  they  hare  an  uncertain  period  of  increase,  after 
whkh  they  may  remain  stationaiy  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  may  undergo 
a  process  of  fatty  or  earthy  degeneration.  That  they  may,  by  their 
biilk  and  situation,  cause  cniema  and  paralysis,  or  obstruction  to  various 
Guals ;  or  may  inflame  and  suppurate ;  or  may  undergo  ulceration  or 
sloughing,  and  so  may  seriously  impair  the  health  ;  but  that  all  these 
ill  consequences  are  local  and  accidental,  and  coiise  if  the  tumour  be  re- 
moved ;  and  that  if  effectually  removed,  there  is  no  return,  cither  in 
the  same,  or  in  any  other  plac«. 

2.  Of  the  malignant,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  they  possess 
the  following  marks:  1.  They  are  of  constitutional  origin.  2.  Their 
piogrcis  is  generally  rapid.  3.  They  increase  constantly ;  4,  are  at- 
tended with  pain ;  5,  return  if  cut  out ;  6,  are  liable  to  be  diffused 
over  the  body  from  increase  of  the  materies  morbi ;  or  7,  are  liable  to 
secondary  deposits,  from  being  absorbed  from  one  part  and  deposited  in 
another  ;  8,  they  are  attended  with  cachexia ;  9,  they  resist  all  treat- 
ment ;  10,  they  intiltrate  every  tissue  in  their  vicinity ;  1 1,  soften 
mwanlly;  12,  ulcerate  outwardly  ;  13,  invade  the  lymphatic  glands  ; 
14,  are  heterologous  in  stnicture,  that  is,  resemble  no  tissue  naturally 
found  in  the  body ;  and  Listly,  after  a  time  prove  fatal.  The  only 
toiiKHir  possessing  all  these  mai^ka  is  cancer.* 

3.  There  is  a  third,  intermediate  class,  of  semi-malignant  or  cancroid 
growths,  including  those  which  have  some,  but  not  all  of  the  vital  cha- 
neteristics  of  cancerous  growths;  as  well  as  those  which  (like  the 
fibro-plastic)  resemble  cancer  in  their  coarse  appearances,  though  not  in 
thorreal  structure. 

But  in  truth,  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  ma- 
*  See  a  pi^r  on  Cancer,  by  R.  Dniitt,  Association  Joum&I,  Jan.  1854. 
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lignant  and  non-maliguant  growths.  All  tumours  are  constitutionaL 
All  aie  liable  to  return  after  extirpation.  Some  raiieties  of  tibroos 
and  tibro-plastic  tind  cartilaginous  tumours  may  not  only  return,  if 
i-emoved,  but  may  invade  many  internal  organs.  There  is  no  tumour 
which  in  some  individuals,  or  under  some  circumstancest  may  not  dis- 
play at  least  ten  out  of  the  fiiXeen  signs  of  malignancy.  But  for  all 
this,  it  is  absurd  to  erect  the  malignant  into  a  separate  class,  fi-om  the 
innocent  tumours  of  the  same  structure.  It  is  like  putting  all  the 
fatal  cases  of  a  dinease  into  one  class  and  the  un fatal  into  another.  The 
modem  plan  of  putting  recurrent  tumours  into  a  separate  cUss  is 
equally  absurd.  Any  tumom*,  if  extirpated,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  a  worae  sort. 

SECTION  lU — THE   FATTY  TUMOUR. 

The  Fatty  Tumour  (Lipoma)  is  composed  of  genuine  fat- tissue ; 
that  is,  of  oil-cells,  rounded  or  polygonal,  packed  in  the  meshes  of  a 
natm*al  areolar  tissue.  Such  tumours  are  contained  in  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule, in  which  their  blood-vessels  ramify,  and  which  sends  partitions 
throughout  their  substance,  dividing  them,  more  or  less  completely, 
into  lobules. 

In  outward  characters  they  are  soft,  painless,  and  lobulated  ;  feeling 
just  like  fat. 

Their  most  usual  sitwition  is  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
trunk,  especially  about  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  they 
may  extend  between  and  under  fiu^cise,  deep  amongst  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  trunk,  or  limbs.  They  may  even  be  found  in  parts  where  no  &t 
exists  naturally,  as  the  scrotum  or  eyelid. 

In  number  this  tumour  is  generally  single ;  its  growth  is  slow ;  it 
may  attain  enormous  bulk,  even  70  Ite. ;  but  causes  no  inconveni«ice, 
save  what  arises  from  its  weight  and  situation ;  and  is  liable  to  no 
process  of  degeneration,  ex(»pt  that  it  may  possibly  become  inflamed 
and  adherent,  or  hardened  by  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  even 
may  ulcerate  or  slough  out. 

We  meet  with  the  name  recurrent  fatty  tumoftr  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions,*  and  rciid  of  a  fatty  tumour  whose  fibrous  stioma  had  all 
the  encroaching  charactei-s  of"  malignancy." 

It  may  by  its  softness  be  mistaken  for  chronic  abscess  or  encysted 
tumour ;  but  the  tactus  eruditus,  or  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle, 
will  distinguish  the  ditlerence. 

Treatment. — The  liquor  potass®  has  considerable  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  absoi-j)tion  of  fat,  when  there  is  a  universal  tendency  to  obesity, 
or  even  when  there  is  a  partial  overgrowth  of  fat  in  some  part  of  the 
body  ;  where  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  whole  fatty  tissue  of  some 
region  and  not  a  true  circumscribed  tumour.     Sir  B.  Brodie  ha*  seen 

•  Dr.  G.  Harley,  p.  224.  Report  on  fatty  tumour  of  sole  of  foot  of  an 
infant. 
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socb  ]oca]  hypertrophies  of  fat  in  the  neck  more  commonlj  than  else- 
where, and  gires  the  case  of  a  servant,  in  whom  such  an  overgrowth 
wa»  aj^grarated  bj  iodine,  and  cured  by  liquor  potassae.  The  dose  is  a 
fluid  dradim,  thrice  daily  in  table-beer.  But  neither  this  nor  any 
other  medicine  has  any  effect  on  the  tnie  fatty  tumour. 

Sometimea  a  fatty  tumour  on  the  cheek  has  been  caused  to  waste  in 
lopparation  by  means  of  a  seton  passed  through  it ;  but,  for  most 
eases,  extirpation  by  the  knife,  after  the  manner  described  in  the  last 
P&rt,  Chap.  II.,  is  the  only  remedy,  and  an  effectual  one  ;  for  this  of 
ail  tumours  is  the  least  likely  to  return. 

recnos   in. — the   pibbous,   painfdl   subcutaneous,    fibro- 

CELLULAR,      FIBBO-PLASTIC,     FIBROID,     FIBRINOUS,     FIBBO-NU- 
CLEATED,  AND  COLLOID  TUMOURS. 

1.  The  Fibrous  Tumour  (desmoid  tumor)  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue^  identical  with  that  which  forms  the  normal  tendinous  structures 
of  the  body,  and  which  it  perfectly  resembles  in  naked-eye  appeai-ances. 
Id  many  tumours  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  bands  or  loops,  or  perhaps 
in  ooocentric  circle  round  numerous  centres ;  in  others  they  are  in> 
eztricably  matted  together.  Some  are  vascular  and  pinkish,  but  the 
majority  almost  destitute  of  blood-vessels.  Microscopically  they  are 
seen  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  when  rendered  transpaieiit  by 
acptic  acid,  usually  reveals  numerous  nuclei  scattered  amongst  the 
fibres. 

The  moat  fiequent  habitat  of  « 

these  tumours  is  usually  said  to         ,r-::^^:i_         >^ 
be  the  womb.    But  the  so-called    _^^^^^i^;5^Nj??\ 
filn^ns  tumours  of  this  part  consist       ^~^^:^t»sk^^^ VyV*  V\ 
in  reality  of  unstriped  muscular  -d"'5^^^v\\'^^^  I  Ai 
fibre.     Fibrous  tumours  are  com-    ''^^  ^x^^^^^A^j^f^ 
moo  in  ooonexioo  with   the  pe-        X>r^\¥\^*iullv  i  AtUr-^,. 
rioiteiim,    especially     about    the 
jaws,  or  may  grow  in  the  interior 
ni  booes;    in    the    subcutaneous 
oellalar  tissue ;  in  the  breast,  and 
particalarly  in  the  nerves,  where 
iher  receive  the  name  neuroma. 

On  examination  these  tumours 
are  usually  firm,  free  from  ten- 
derness, smooth,  oval,  or  pyriform  ; 
slightly  lobolated  ;  of  slow  growth ; 
landing  any  number  of  years,  and 
attaining  alnoost  any  size;  gene- 

laDy  single  as  to  number,  or,  if  multiple,   affecting  but   one   and 
the  same  organ. 

Their  origin   is  usually  quite  spontaneous,  and  cause   unknown 

*  Section  of  "  fibrous  tumour"  from  the  uterus,  treated  with  acetic  add. 
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sometimes  they  follow  an  iojarj ;  but  even  then  the  reason  why  is 
quite  unknown. 

Of  the  degenerations  this  tumour  is  subject  to,  the  oommonest 
is  calcification^  that  is,  infiltration  with  earthy  salts,  by  which  parts 
of  it  are  converted  into  a  stony  mass.  Cysts  also,  filled  with  se- 
rous fluid,  may  form  in  the  interstices.  Such  a  tumour  may  in6ame, 
soften,  suppurate,  and  slough  out  entirely  or  by  degrees;  or  may 
adhere  to  the  skin  over  it,  and  cause  it  to  ulcerate  by  distension,  and 
may  slough,  or  may  throw  out  livid  bleeding  fungous  protrusions. 

Extirpation  is  the  only  treatment ;  afler  which  the  patient  may  be 
comforted  with  the  probability  that  there  will  be  no  return  of  the  dis* 
ease  in  the  same  place,  or  elsewhere. 

Yet,  as  we  have  before  said,  cases  occasionally  happen  in  which  a 
fibrous  tumour  has  returned  again  and  again,  after  appai*ently  thorough 
extirpation,  and  has  been  excised  five  or  more  timm,  till  at  last  a  per- 
manent cure  has  been  obtained.  In  any  such  case  of  recurrence,  early 
and  free  extirpation  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
be  administered.  In  other  rare  cases  a  fibrous  tumour,  after  repeated 
extirpation,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  cancerous  growth  ;  whilst  in  other 
still  rarer  cases,  not  only  does  the  fibrous  tumour  return  in  situ,  after 
excision,  but  invades  the  lungs  or  other  internal  organs. 

II.  The  Painful  Subcutaneous  Tumour,  of  Wood,  is  a  small 
body,  rarely  larger  than  a  pea  or  coffee-berry,  composed  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue, situated  under  the  skin,  generally  single,  generally  affecting 
women,  subject  to  fits  of  most  excruciating  neuralgic  pain,  and  often 
the  cause  of  hysteric  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  Hitherto, 
anatomists  have  failed  to  detect,  on  dissection,  any  connection  fjetween 
these  tumoui^  and  the  nerves ;  so  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween them  and  the  neuromatous  tumoura,  which  are  generally  multiple, 
affect  men  rather  than  women,  and  consist  of  small  fibrous  tumours 
embedded  in  the  sheaths  of  nerves.     Extirpation  is  the  remedy.* 

III.  The  Fibbo-cellulab  Tumour  is  composed  of  the  common 
areolar  tissue  of  the  body.  On  a  section  it  displays  bands  of  firm  white 
fibrous  tissue,  intersecting  a  softer,  yellow,  gelatinous-looking  sub- 
stance, infilti-ated  with  serum.  Microscopically,  the  characters  are 
those  of  fibrous  and  filamentous  tissue,  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state 
of  development.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  this  tumour  ai«  those  in 
which  the  fatty  tissue  is  not  found  :  as  "  the  scrotum,  or  labium,  or 
the  tissues  by  the  side  of  the  vagina,  the  deep-seated  intermuscular 
spaces  in  the  thigh,  and  the  scalp."  But  the  same  tissue  likeuise  con- 
stitutes, says  Mr.  Paget:  **  1st.  Nearly  all  the  softer  kinds  of  polypi, 
such  as  the  mucous  or  gelatinous  polypi  of  the  nose ;  and  the  polypi  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  2nd.  The  various  cutaneous  out- 
growths, such  as  occur  in  the  scrotum,  labia,  nymphac,  clitoris,  and 
more  rarely  in  other  parts ;  and,  as  hardly  to  be  defined  away  from 

*  See  the  paper  bjr  Mr.  Wood,  who  first  accnratcly  deKcrlbed  and  named 
this  tumour.  In  Edinburgh  Med.  Cbir.  Trantf.  vol.  iii.;  Lond.  Med.  Gas.  vol.  vi. 
p.  59 ;  Paget's  Lectures;  Wedl.  op.  dt.  p.  400. 
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iie  wart  J  and  coodjlomatoiis  growths  of  skin ;  and  3rd\j,  the 
ths  of  tears,  the  cbeloid  tumoan  as  thej  are  named."  When 
f  aa  distutct  tumours,  they  are  felt  as  sofl,  elastic,  painless 
Their  growth  is  usually  quick,  though  a  sudden  increase  of 
r  he  due  to  serous  inHltratioo,  rather  tluo  to  increase  of  tissue. 
aj  attain  a  Tery  lai^  sixe ;  may  accidentally  slough  or  ulcerate, 
be  radically  cured  by  ndsion. 

rhe  FiBRO-PLASTic  TUMOC7R  of  Lebert  (sarama)  is  composed 
Uy  of  plastic  lymph  permanently  arrested  in  its  deTdoproent 
ikr  tissue.  There  are  two  varieties  of  naked-eye  appearances 
re  often  combined  in  the  same  specimen. 
•  aofi  rariety  has  a  great  resemblance  to  encephaloma,  being 
soft,  though  more  elastic,  and  not  so  resdily  torn ;  yielding, 
U  a  dear  serous,  and  not  milky  juice ;  and  having  altogether 
racter  of  flabby  granulations,  such  as  are  found  surrounding 


*  harder  variety,  or  real  sarcoma,  is  of  firm  consistence,  like 
muscle,  or  of  oamefied  lung,  or  rather  of  kidney ;  but  not  so 
the  fibrous  tumour ;  on  a  section  it  appears  homogenous,  and 
ained ;  its  colour  varies  from  reddish  yellow  to  a  deep  fleshy 
!ae  tints  alternate  in  patches,  and  are  mixed  with  spots  of 
•is ;  it  is  often  intermixed  with  fibrous  bands,  and  contains 
ood-vessels. 


sicruscopic  elements  of  the  fibro- plastic  tumour  are — 1.  Fibro- 
sells,  spherical  or  ovoid:  with  pale  oell-wall,  well-marked 
sod  nucleolus  in  the  form  of  a  sniall  dot.  2.  Cells  elongated 
-shaped  or  pyriform  bodies ;  pointed,  or  branched,  and  losing 
idei.  3.  Free  nuclei,  some  elongated;  and  small  globules, 
ements  are  depicted  at  page  24.      4.  Mother-cells  ;  large  oval 

o(d  cells  from  a  flhro-ptastic  tomonr  of  tbe  upper  jaw,  removed  by 
'erguMoo,  24  tb  Nov.  1855.  In  colour  and  oonsiiiience  it  exactly  resem- 
an  knfaiey. 

nfect  areolar  tissne,  and  large  cells  containini!  fat  globules  tnm  a  fibro- 
I  totnour  of  tbe  calf  of  tbe  leg,  drawn  tnm  uature.  See  a  description 
oe  uuDour,  Patbological  Trans.,  voL  v.  plate  xvii. 
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bodies  from  *001  to  *003  inch,  encloning  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
Hbro-plutlc  nuclei.  These  cells  are  called  myeloid  by  Paget,  from  their 
resemblance  to  cells  found  in  the  marrow  of  fcetal  bones;  and  the 
tumours  in  which  they  are  foimed  he  also  calls  myeloid,  5.  Fibrillary 
matter,  moro  or  less  perfectly  developed  into  tissue,  inclosing  the 
cellular  elements ;  sometimes  very  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  soft, 
and  gelatinous  (fibro^elaiinoust  or  fibro<olloid  tumour),  6.  Well- 
developed  areolar  tissue  enveloping  the  tumour,  and  forming  boundaries 
to  its  various  lobules. 

In  external  characters,  fibro-plastic  tumours  are  usually  smooth, 
lobulated,  and  globular.  They  may  be  situated  in  the  skin ;  in  tha 
subcutaneous,  or  submucous,  areolar  tissue ;  deep  amongst  the  muscles 
(especially  of  the  thigh),  in  or  upon  bone,  especially  the  maxills  ;  or 
on  the  dura  mater ;  or  in  the  mamma  or  other  secreting  glands,  or  in 
the  lymphatic  glands.  They  generally,  but  not  always,  grow  slowly ; 
they  may  attain  enormous  size ;  may  undergo  calcitication ;  or  may 
inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  slough,  and  so  prove  fatal.  They  usually 
are  single ;  may  occur  at  any  age ;  they  sometimes  seem  to  arise  from 
a  S3rphilitic  taint.  As  regards  origin,  some  seem  to  follow  an  obscure 
inflammation,  which  has  produced  exudation  into  a  lymphatic  gland,  or 
the  testis.  Others  are  of  independent  spontaneous  or  unknown  origin. 
If  extirpated  they  are  exceedingly  apt  (much  more  so  than  the  fibrous 
tumour)  to  return  in  the  cicatrix,  but  veiy  rarely  in  any  other  part ; 
yet  they  may  do  so,  or  may  be  diffused  over  the  system  in  the  same 
manner  that  cancer  is.  The  tumours  most  likely  to  become  thus 
malignant  are  those  of  spontaneous  origin,  which  yield  most  varieties 
of  embryonic  cell-forms.  Fibro-plastic  elements  are  also  found  in 
abundance  in  gUndular,  and  most  other  rapidly-growing  tumours.  The 
treatment  consists  in  extirpation,  i-epeattnl  if  the  disease  returns ;  and 
the  prolonged  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Some  fibro-plastic  tumours 
soften  down  and  become  converted  into  the  thin  purulent  and  flaky 
*  contents  of  scrofulous  abscess  ;  a  few  disappear  spontaneously. 

V.  The       FiBRO-NUCLEATED       TUMOUR,     of  * 

Hughes  Benuetty  is  a  tumour  composed  of  fila- 
ments infiltrated  with  abundance  of  naked  nuclei. 
In  outward  appearance  it  may  resemble  the 
fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic  tumour,  or  cancer ;  but  micioscopically  exa- 
mined the  presence  of  nuclei,  instead  of  cells  or  fibi*es,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  former  two  growths,  and  the  absence  of  cancer  cells  from  the 
last.     Its  clinical  history  is  identical  with  that  of  the  former  tumours. 

VI.  The  Fibroid  Tumour  is  one  in  which  the  cell  elements  have 
develo()e(l  themselves  into  a  coarse  resemblance  of  fibres. 

VII.  The  Fibrinous  Tumour  is  composed  of  almost  structureless 
decolorised  blood-clot,  and  is  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  It 
forms  a  ^oflt  tumour,  and  may  genemlly  be  distinguished  by  its  history 
and  by  \\s  sudden  origin.     A  tumour  foimed  of  extra vasated  blood 

*  Flbro-nucleatcd  tumour.    From  an  ass. 
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may  be  a  complicatioa  of  most  tomoiin  wliich  hare  attained  enor- 
moiu  site ;  MOMtimea  exists  alone.* 

VIIL  CoiJiOiD,  or  Gelatiniporm  Matter  is  a  substance  closely 
iimnWing  glue,  or  jelly,  of  Tarioos  degrees  of  firmness  and  trans- 
fHrancj;  and  is  often  found  in  cysts  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  in  the 
ovairies  and  prostate.  The  writer  has  several  times  found  it  in  the 
snhstance  of  fibro-cellular  tumours ;  and  it  may  be  found  amidst  the 
products  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  peritooKum. 
Morvorer,  a  glue-like  matter  is  a  chanictenstic  of  one  form  of  cancer. 
(See  Colloid  Cancer,) 

IX.  Reccsrent  Fibroid  Tumours. — Any  tumour  may  recur; 
and  it  is  almost  childish  to  gire  a  name  from  their  property.  But  it 
may  be  notioed,  that  those  tumours  are  most  likely  to  lecur  which 
attain  largest  balk  with  most  imperfect  development — that  a  tumour 
of  imfbraied  nuclei  is  more  likely  to  recur  than  one  of  true  fibrous  tissue ; 
ad  that  tumours  which  have  been  cut  out  and  removed  five,  six,  or 
seven  times,  have  in  eadi  reappearance  presented  a  more  immature 
sad  "  malignant "  state  of  their  elements. 


BEcnoN  nr. — cartilaginous  and  osseous  tumours. 

1.  The  EXCHONDROMA,  or  cartilaginous  tumour,  consists  of  round 
■Hses  of  cartilage,  embedded  in  fibrous  membrane.  It  may  be  of 
tarioo*  degrees  of  finnness  ;  almost  as  soft  as  the  viti-eous  humour,  so 
soft  as  to  be  mistaken  and  punctured  for  ganglion,  or  as  firm  as  ordi- 
aaiy  cartilage.  It  consists  microscopically  of  caiiilage  cells  embedded 
ia  an  intercellular  hyaline  sub-  ,_  . 


I ;  but  there  are  very  many 
Tarietiea,  not  only  in  the  quan- 
tity, consistence,  and  transpa- 
rency of  the  intercelluUr  sub- 
stance, but  also  in  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement  and  size 
of  the  cells,  and  of  the  nuclei. 
Gencnlly  spesking,  the  cells 
are  aamerous,  and  loosely  con- 
Beeted  to  the  hyaline  substance. 
Tbey  are  roond  or  oval ;  from 
lb  ^  liu  ''^  ^  breadth; 
and  the  cell-wall  may  be  com- 
pietdj  distinct  from,  or  inse- 
paablj  blended  with,  the  inter- 

eeUolar  sabstanoe.  The  nuclei  are  single,  sometimes  double ;  round, 
•r  oval ;  rendered  paler  by  acetic  acid ;  with  one  or  two  nucleoli ; 
some  shrivelled  or  full  of  oil-granules;  some  throwing  out  projections, 
Um  thoue  of  cartilage  in  process  of  ossification. 

•  See  Canton.  Pathological  Trans.,  vol.  xlU.  p.  238. 

f  libcrosoopte  characters  of  enchondroma.    Nuclei  granular. 
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Chemically  it  oonsisU  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of 
a  peculiar  variety  of  gelatine,  called  chondrme,  which  if  extracted  bj 
boilios;  in  water  from  the  temporary  cartilage  of  the  foetus,  and  from 
the  permanent  cartilage  of  the  adult,  bat 
not  from  the  adult  bone  or  tendon.  It 
differs  from  common  gelatine,  in  contain- 
ing less  oxygen,  and  in  being  precipitable 
by  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of 
iron. 

In  external  character,  cartilaginous  ta« 
mours  are  firm  and  smooth,  usually  some- 
what nodulated,  sometimes  hard,  some- 
tiroes  so  soft  as  to  be  mistaken  for  cystic 
Their  usual  situation  is  on  or  within  the 
bones,  particularly  those  of  the  hands ;  and 
they  may  be  developed  either  within  the 
bones,  which  they  then  cause  to  expand  into 
a  thin  shell,  or  else  from  their  surfiKse, 
beneath  the  periosteum  ;  in  which  case  they 
usually  have,  like  oth^r  tumours  in  the  same  situation,  a  skeleton  of 
light  papery  plates,  and  spicula  of  bone  shooting  throughout  their  sub- 
stance, as  represented  in  the  next  cut.  Or  they  may  become  ossified, 
from  internal  independent  centres  of  ossification. 

But  besides  the  bones,  enchondroroa  may  form  in  the  glands,  as  the 
testicle,  mammary,  and  particularly  the  paroti<l.  It  may  form  isolated 
moveable  tumoui*s  in  the  subcutaneons  tissue,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  lungs.  It  may  likewise  be  combined  with  the  fibrous,  fibro- 
plastic, colloid,  and  cystic  growths,  or  with  cancer. 

The  growth  of  cartilaginous  tumom-s  is  usually  slow ;  but  this  is 
subject  to  great  variety. 

Thus,  in  one  case,  related  by  Mr.  Frogley,  a  tumour  of  this  sort, 
growing  upon  the  femur,  attained  the  circumference  of  three  feet  in 
fire  years;  another,  twenty  inches  in  eleven  years;  another,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Paget,  acquired  the  circumference  of  a  roan's  chest  in  three 
roonths  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  noticed.  The  articular  sur- 
faces in  the  neighbourhood  are  not  affected,  nor  is  there  any  adhesion 
or  infiltration  of  other  tissues.  But,  afler  an  uncertain  time,  the 
cartilaginous  tumour  may  undergo  fatty  or  earthy  degeneration,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  small  nodule  the  size  of  a  walnut,  removed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ton from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  forehead,  in  which  the  writer 
found  half  the  tumour  degenerated  into  a  yellow,  cheesy  roass.  More- 
over, the  hyaline  substance  may  soften  down  into  a  stuff  like  pease 
soup,  as  in  another  specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  which 
Mr.  Walton  sent  to  the  author,  and  which  was  converted  into  a  mass 
of  cysts,  with  fresh  lobules  of  cartilage  growing  into  them.  Such 
cysts  may  ulcerate  and  discharge  their  contents,  giving  rise  to  great 
constitutional  irritation  and  exhaustion. 
*  Enchondroma  of  the  hand.    From  a  cast  in  the  King's  College  Museum. 
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tanKMixs  are  more  frequent  in  early  life.  They  ane 
iltiple  and  hereditary ;  and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
rtiim  when  thoronghly  ezdfied,  yet  to  this  rule  there  are  many 
IS.  A  case  Is  naiTated  by  Hr.  Paget,  in  which  a  cartilaginous 
extended  along  the  lym- 
from  the  testicle  to  the 
ra  faiferior,  and  into  the 
that  Tcin :  masses  of  car- 
re  also  found  in  the  lungs,  f 
EOU8  TuMOUBS  are  so  oon- 
band  in  connection  with 
B,  that  it  will  sare  repe- 
we  refer  our  readers  for 
at  of  them  to  the  Chapter 
•ones.  But  we  must  say 
thai  a  distinction  is  to  be 
tween  tomoura  containing 
h4iM8U€,  and  others  which 
Hy  oaicijUd  or  impreg- 
th  amorphous  earthy  salts, 
some  osseous  tumours  are 
y  the  hypertrophy  of  ex- 
nes ;  and  3,  others  by  the 
>n  of  pre-existing  fibrous, 
Stic,  or  cartilaginous  tu- 
^en  these  are  attached  to 
,  they  constitute  exostoses ; 
bony  tumours,  formed  by 
cation  of  the  other  kinds, 
t  isolated  in  the  soft  parts. 
•nn  oste<»arcoina  was  for- 
ed  to  signify  any  tumour 
I  bone  was  mingled  with 
soe ;  as,  for  example,  the 
roma,  or  fibrous  tumour, 
Bsifying,  and  cancerous 
springing  from  the  sur- 


ECriOK   V. — GLANDULAR  AND  VASCULAR  TUMOURS. 

ikXDULAR  Tumours  are  formed  by  the  development  of  a  tissue 
ig  that  of  secreting  glands.  Such  tamoui-s  are  most  common 
soale  breast,  where  they  are  known  by  the  terms  chronic  mam- 
mow,  and   imperfect  glandular  hypertrophy ;  but  they  may 

Apleton  uf  enchondroma. 

er  on  Cancer,  isc^  translated  by  West,  Lond.  1840 ;  Lebert.  Phys. 
.  IL;  Paget,  Lectnres,  Med.  Gaz.  1851;  Froglcy,  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
;  Paget,  ib.  vol.  xxxix. 
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also  be  foand  in  the  lip,  and  in  the  prostate,  parotid,  and  thyroid  glandf* 
Such  tumours  are  genei-allj  painless,  not  tender,  moderatelj  toft, 
elastic,  and  lobulated.  On  examination  they  are  usually  found  to  coo- 
siKt  of  three  elements:,  1.  Common  fibrous  tissue,  hypertrophiad, 
forming  septa  and  loculi.  2.  Abundance  of  fibro-plastic  cells  and  nndei. 
3.  Iml^ded  in  the  former  two  is  found  the  essential  constituent,  gUmd' 
tissue.  This  consists  of  sacs,  or  pouches  of 
clear  pellucid  membrane,  arrangini  in  lobules 
or  actnif  and  filled  with  glandular  epithellam. 
If  the  containing  membrane  be  rupitured,  the 
epithelium  may  be  seen  to  pour  out.  Both 
the  fibro-plastic  and  epithelial  elements  in 
these  tumours  are  liable  to  softening  from 
inflammatory  disturbance,  or  from  fiitty 
degeneration.  This  disease  may  disappear  spontaneously;  or  it  may 
remain  stationary ;  or  it  may  enlarge,  distend  the  skin,  ulcerate,  pro* 
trude  as  a  bleeding  fungous  mass,  and  destroy  life  by  iriitation  and 
exhaustion.  It  is  sometimes  traceable  to  local  injury,  or  disorder  of  the 
health,  but  more  frequently  not.  The  iodides  of  potassium  and  of  iron 
sometimes  seem  to  delay  the  growth  of  this  tumour;  but  in  general  it 
requiies  extii^mtion.  Even  then  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  return :  and 
cases  are  on  record  of  five  or  six  successive  operations  on  the  same 
patient,  followed  by  renewed  gi-owth  of  the  tumour.f 

II.  Vascdlar  Tumours  are  composed  of  blood-vessels  or  of  iipaoei 
oontainiug  blood,  and  will  be  more  conveniently  described  in  the  Chi^ 
ter  on  the  Arteries. 
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SECTION  VI. — CYSTIC  TUMOURS, 

These  are  tumours  consisting  of  a  sac,  containing  solid  or  liquid  sub- 
stances. They  may  arise  in  three  ways:  1.  By  the  formation  of 
definite  cavities  in  the  meshes  of  the  common  areolar  tissue.  2.  By 
the  dilatation  and  growth  of  obstructed  gland  ducts  or  follidea. 
3.  By  the  independent  and  en-atic  development  of  nucleated  cells,  which 
become  exaggerated  into  cysts ;  or  of  isolated  particles  of  gland-tissue, 
which  fill  with  secretion,  but  are  unprovided  with  ducts.  4.  By  the 
extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  disappeai-ance  of  the  red  particles,  and 
separation  of  the  serum  from  the  fi  brine. 

I.  Serods  Cysts. — Of  the  simple  cysts,  the  most  common  are  those 
containing  serum.  They  may  occur  in  almost  any  structui^  natural 
or  morbid  :  in  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue ;  in  bone ;  in  tunooun 
of  almost  every  kind  ;  in  the  secreting  glands,  as  the  kidney  or  breast ; 
but  most  fiequently  in  the  neck  in  connexion  with,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  the  thyroid  gland ;  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jaws.     The 

♦  Three  adnl,  from  a  glandular  tumour  of  the  breast ;  one  ruptured,  wUh 
epithelium  coming  out.    Sketched  from  nature. 

t  See  M.  Charles  Robin  on  Heteraddnlc  Tumours  in  the  Nasal  Fossft,  Ac  ; 
Lebert,  Anat  Path.,  I'aris,  1867,  vol.  1. 
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I  of  fihroot  taasiie.aDd  is  often  lined  with  epitbe- 
•  fwntaiiwd  flaid  nuy  b«  serum,  pale  or  yellow,  or  ting^ 
or  blood,  or  perhaps  ropy  or  honer^like,  and  containing 

of  crrstab  of  chloresterine.  Or,  lastly,  it  may  be  oolhU 
llow  staff  of  the  consistence  of  the  ritreons  humour,  or  of 
Icalfs-footjelly. 

(»UUiEOU8  OrsTS,  containing  fluid  blood,  are  most  common 
:.  They  probably  arise  from  the  partial  obliteration  of  naevi, 
these  cysts,  formed  of  distended  Feins,  are  the  remains. 
. — This,  and  the  preceding  kind,  sometimes  heal  and  col- 
simple  puncture,  sometimes  they  require  to  be  disserted  out. 
«oviAL  Cysto,  or  Ganglia,  See  Part  IV.,  Chap.  III. 
kX D  Cysts  are  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  excretory  ductSf 
of  ghnds,  or  by  the  abnormal  development  of  portions  of 
Mut  ducts.  Under  this  extensive  divibion  we  may  include 
:yvts,  or  itensg  which  are  formed  by  the  obstruction,  or  by 
loed  derelopmtnt  of  follicles,  whose  inner  surface  secretai 
I  tobaceous  matter,  with,  perhaps,  hair ;  and  such  cysts  are 
only  under  the  skin,  and  in  the  ovaries,  but  in  the  skull,  the 
many  other  parts.  Teeth  (which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
r  the  dermal,  or  exo-skeleton )  are  also  found  in  these  cysts 
ries,  as  well  as  in  cysts  attached  to  the  jaws.  Cysts  in  the 
the  testicle,  containing  spermatic  filaments,  or  in  the  breast, 
milk;  tlie cysts  foim«i  in  mucous  membranes,  and  ranula, 
sM«i  under  this  head.  The  contents  of  these  cysts,  which  at 
<  presumed  to  be  identical  with  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
lich  they  ore  formed,  become  greatly  altered  by  time.  Solid 
41 ;  viscid  honey-like  fluid ;  or  colourless  pellucid  mucus, 
n  ditfeient  instances. 

FOi'ND  Cystic  Tumours  ;  snch  as  occur  in  the  ovaries,  and 
of  ihe  diorion  ;  formed,  by  the  exaggerated  development  into 
le  cells  of  which  these  structures  mainly  consibt. 
»LiFCROi's  Cystic  Tuiiovii8{Sero-cy Stic  Sarcoma)  arecom- 
stji,  having  solid  iibro-plastic  or  glandular  growths  project- 
em.  (See  the  ChajUer  on  the  Feinale  Breast)  They  may 
D  two  mo«Jes, — either  as  tumours,  in  which  cysts  are  afler- 
Joped ;  or  as  cysts,  to  which  the  solid  growth  is  superadded 
In  either  case,  the  history  may  l>e  divided  into  three  stages, 
lere  is  the  formation  of  cysts,  possibly  single ;  usually  very 
Secondly,  there  is  the  growth  into  the  cysts,  from  some 
ir  walls,  of  Vixscular  tumours,  composer!  of  tibro-plastic  cells 
rudimentary  gland  structure.  The  intracystic  growths  in 
enlarge  and  fill  the  c:ivities  ;  and  then  the  third  stage  arrives, 
ie  growths,  having  tilled  the  cysts,  burst  through,  enlarge, 

f^in,  cause  it  to  ulcerate,  nnd  then  protrude  through  it  in 
f  bleeding  fungous  <^'nuiulntions. 

,t  fre(}ueiit  seat^  of  this  distase  are  the  mammary  and  Uiyroid 
it  it  h.is  been  found  in  the  lip,  the  pi-ustate  gland,  and  in  the 
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intennufcular  tissue.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  Suffio 
hei«,  that  the  disease,  although  generally  incuitible,  save 
tion,  and  although  liable  to  i-etorn  in  sihi  after  extirpation, 
tendency  to  contaminate  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  to  be  d 
various  distant  organs,  like  cancer. 

VII.  Fibro-Cystic    Tumours    are   fibrous,  fibroid,    < 
tumours  containing  cysts,  probably  from  extravasation  of  bl 


SECTION  VII. — EPITQELIOMA. 

Definition. — A  disease  consisting  first  in  abnormal  dev< 
the  epithelium,  and  probably  of  the  villi  or  papill«  of  skin 
membrane ;  then  in  ulceration  ;  and  then  in  infiltration  of 
tissues  and  lymphatic  glands  with  epithelium. 

Symptoms.  —It  may  begin  in  the  form  of  hypertrophy 
dermis  or  epithelium  ;  there  being  a  softish,  itthing,  vasculai 
which  cuticle  is  frequently  desquamating ;  or  a  patch  cov 
diy  crust  or  scab.  2.  There  may  be  combined  with  this  a  I 
of  the  papilke  in  some  one  of  the  multiform  shapes  of  war 
scences ;  either  sprouting,  prominent,  and  cauliflower-like,  v 
elongated  neck,  or  broad,  fiat,  and  low.  3.  The  cutis  vera 
^  part  first  affected  ; 

ened  and  forming 
oblong  hard  swelli 
slight  scab,  or 
crack  on  its  su 
whether  affected  or 
it  is  sure  to  be  inv 
disease  extends.  4. 
taneous  tissue,  or  ei 
phatic  glands  or  boi 
in  rare  instances,  tb 
affected. 

Anatomical  Char 
examining  a  sectioi 
eased  tissue,  there 
guished  first,  on  tb 
layer  of  thickened 
mixed,  perhaps,  w 
scabs;  it  is  genen 
yellow,  cheesy  and 
easily  scraped  off. 
this  are  noticed  the 
pertrophied  in  vari 
and  imbedded  in  the  exuberant  epidermis  aix>und  them.     3. 

*  Section  of  tbree  papUUe ;  the  middle  one  split.    Sketched 
About  100  dUuneters. 
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i«  the  true  tkin,  thickened  into  a  tough  brawny  mass,  composed  of  a 
fibrous  basis  intenpersed  with  numerous  spots  and  streaks  of  opaque 
jellow,  or  brown.  4.  If  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  involved,  thej 
present  the  same  character. 

Micro9ccpioal  examination  shows,  1.  The  epidermic  layer  to  be  com- 
posed cff  epithelium,  arranged  in  ooncentric  layers  around  and  between 
the  papilla;.  2.  The  papillse  and  dermis  are  composed  of  white,  inter- 
miogled  with  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  everywhere  abundantly  infiltrated 
with  epithelium  cells,  and  with  their  nuclei  and  fibro-plastic  matter. 
In  the  papills  the  epithe-  « 

liom  is  seen  to  be  arranged 
symmetrically  in  concentric 
layers  amongst  the  scanty 
fibrous  elements ;  and  this 
arrangement  may  pene- 
trate to  some  depth  within 
the  cutis,  from  which 
doogated  and  imbricated 
rolls  of  epithelium,  some- 
what resembling  the  heads  of  young  asparagus,  can  be  extricated. 
3.  Within  the  cutis  and  subjacent  tissue,  the  epitlielium  is  found  some- 
times  in  concentric  pellets,  like  the  comedones  or  grubs,  or  inspissated 
coatcnts  of  sebaceous  follicles;  sometimes  in  rings  formed  within 
d^itftructed  ducts  or  follicles,  but  usually  in  large  irregular  quantities 
iafikrated  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  cutis  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue. 

The  epithelial  cells  vary  much  in 
ne,  aithovgh  their  nudei  do  not ; 
they  may  be  round,  elongated,  or 
ipmreiv  wrinkled,  split  into  tibres ; 
tb^  may  be  infiltrated  with  oil- 
^obules;  dried  up ;  or  softened  into 
an  almost  anM>rphous  granular  mass 
oiird  with  oil  and  cholesterine, 
which  to  the  naked  eye  resembles 
toherrle.  Generally  speaking,  the 
kiger  the  cell,  the  less  perfect  the 
Bodeos.  Some  cells  have  double  nuclei,  or  some  nuclei  double  nucleoli, 
bqi  not  often. 

Epithelial  tumours  usually  exude  from  a  cut  surface  a  copious,  clear, 
ievwjs  juicy,  in  which  may  be  observed  floating  masses  of  epithelium 
eells,  not^ei,  and,  perliaps,  oil-globules  and  cholesteiine.  The  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  from  cancer  is  spoken  of  in  the  last  section. 

*  JL  Rpresentation  of  a  papilla,  or  the  apex  of  a  granulation,  found  in  the 
■lB«w  in  ttie  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  bladder.  Internally  it  contained  a  loop 
«f  Teaw^ls ;  outwardly  it  was  clotliod  with  scales  of  exuberant  epithelium. 
AboQt  200  diametirre. 

f  I-lplihelial  oelU  infiltrating  the  deep  tissues  of  the  lip.  near  a  so-called 
r  of  the  lip. 
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The  CHnioai  history  of  this  disease  is  this.  First,  there  may  be  a 
period  of  quiescence ;  the  tumour  remaining  as  an  innocent  wart  for 
weeks  or  years.  But  if  it  once  begin  to  ulcerate,  its  course  is  one  of 
constant  progi-ess.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  become  more 
deeply  and  widely  infiltrated,  and  consequently  haixlened  and  adherent ; 
the  nearest  lymphatic  ganglia  enlarge  and  become  the  seats  of  similar 
deposit ;  and  muscle,  bone,  and  every  other  adjacent  tissue  is  attacked. 
But  whilst  the  deeper  parts  are  enlarging,  the  surface  becomes  the  seat 
of  foul  and  extensive  ulceration.  It  cracks  and  oozes  a  purulent  or 
sanious  fluid,  which,  mixing  with  the  epidermis,  dries  into  a  scab. 
When  this  is  detached,  a  wide  ulcer  is  brought  into  view,  and  at  last 
there  is  formed  a  deep  irregular  excavation  in  the  centre,  exuding  « 
thin  ichor,  surrounded  by  fungous  warty  growths,  and  resting  on  a 
base  of  hard  adherent  and  infiltrated  skin.  Thus  the  entire  lower  lip 
may  be  destroyed ;  or  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  vagina  of  the  female 
may  be  converted  into  one  huge  cloaca.  If  excision  be  performed,  the 
nearest  lymphatic  ganglia  enlarge,  and  form  a  foul  ulcer  like  the  ori- 
ginal. The  constitution  may  be  apparently  sound  at  first,  and  may 
continue  so  till  it  begins  to  be  worn  by  the  incessant  discharge,  the  pain 
and  irritation  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  the  absorption  of  fetid  matter, 
and  the  interruption  to  various  functions  which  ensues,  especially  if  the 
disease  be  situated  near  the  mouth,  the  anus,  or  the  genito-urinnry 
apparatus.  Secondary  epithelial  deposits  have  been  foimd  in  the  liver, 
lungs,  heart,  and  nerves. 

Causes. — Men  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  women,  and  it  is 
i-are  before  40  ; — but  of  its  piwiisjioeing  and  exciting  causes,  little  more 
is  known  than  may  be  summed  up  in  three  statements ;  vis. — 1st,  in 
some  few  instances,  hereditary  predisposition  may  fairly  be  assunted  ; 
inasmuch  as,  in  ^  instances,  Mr.  Paget  found  that  other  members  of 
the  patient's  family  had  sullered  from  this  disease  or  from  cancer;  and 
this  number,  as  Mr.  Paget  observes,  although  small,  is  too  lai'ge  to  be 
referred  to  chance.  2.  Constantly  repeated  locsil  irritation  seems  to 
have  some  small  share  in  pi-oducingthis  disease ;  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  smoking  of  short  pipes  is  a  cause  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  and 
that  phymosis  causes,  or  at  least  predisposes  to,  it  within  the  prepuce. 
When  it  attacks  the  trunk  or  liml^  it  is  almost  always  at  the  site  of 
some  old  scar,  or  ulcer.  The  fi-equency  of  the  so-called  chimney- 
sweepers' cancer  of  the  scrotum  in  England,  and  the  liability  of 
chimney-sweepers  to  dry  harsh  warts,  and  to  epithelioma  on  other 
parts  besides  the  scrotum,  are  remarkable.  3.  The  existence  of  any 
simple  wart  or  mole  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  predisj>osing  cause  ;  hence, 
whenever  any  such  tumour  exists,  it  should  be  carefully  guaixled  fiom 
irritation,  and  if  it  begins  to  swell  or  be  troublesome  it  should  be  en- 
tirely excised  or  destroyed. 

The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  lower  lip,  tongue,  penis, 
scrotum,  an<l  vulva ;  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot ;  ;uid,  amongst  in- 
ternal organs,  the  os  uteri  and  larynx,  and  bladder.  The  waity  growths 
from  old  scars,  particularly  on  the  lower  extremities,  are  instances  of 
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Hm  itttkdy  is  fiur  more  liable  to  return  after  exd- 
i  npidly  and  oertaioly  filial  on  the  lip,  tongue,  or  penis, 
t  trunk  or  linibs. 

««en  that  jjiAa^AiieFiuc  epithelioma  has  close  affinities  with 
its  teodcoqr  to  spread ;  to  invade  and  infiltrate  all  tissues 
f ;  to  affiwt  the  lymphatics;  and  to  return  after  excision. 
JBMmnch  as  it  is  more  capable  of  being  excited  by  external 
ot  attended  with  so  early  or  obvious  derangement  of  the 
lore  corable  by  excision;  homologous  in  its  elements,  and 
except  in  the  rarest  possible  instances,  to  be  diffused  over 

BBS. 

i«i.— ^The  only  measure  worth  speaking  of  is  very  early  and 
itico  by  the  knife,  followed  by  repeated  and  wide  excision  of 
hatever  within  the  sphere  of  the  malady,  if  it  returns ;  or 
ioo  with  caustic  after  the  manner  described  under  the  head 
nd  Ccmoer.  And  extirpation  is  still  to  be  advocated  even  in 
i  the  disease  has  made  gi-eat  progress,  and  where  the  lyuw 
!  affected,  because  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
hnost  sure  to  return,  and  ultimately  to  prove  filial,  yet  it 
lOugh  but  for  a  time,  a  disgusting  and  irritating  ulcer,  which 
le  patient's  spirits,  and  exhaasts  his  vital  powers.  In  other 
,e  general  and  local  treatment  is  that  of  cancer.* 

SECTION  VUI. — MELANOSIS. 

ION. — The  woi-d  melanosis  has  been  applied  indiscriminately 

containing  notable  quantities  of  black  pigment. 

is  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  animal  body.  In 
ds  it  appears  earlier  than  blood  or  vessels ;  and  it  may  be  of 
nposition  and  proper- 
rent  castt.  But  it  is  ^.^  I  k*.  \ 
nd  in  the  form  of  the 
pia-cobured  granules, 
ve  the  colour  to  the 
t  of  the  eye,  and  to 
dark  persons,  and  the 
he  ^ed.    These  gra- 

be  free,  or  collected 
s,  with  a  cell-mem- 
nd  them ;  or  may  be 
iny    morbid    growth 

The  chemical  composition   is   not  settled;   but  pigment 

II  socoant  of  this  disease,  consnlt  Hannover,  das  Epitbelioma,  &c. 

L 

(  represents  a  portloo  of  a  very  tough  fibrous  taniour,  loaded  wlUi 

m  an  old  bay  pony  of  Profoaor  Simmonds,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 

e  author  hefn  to  express  his  acknowledKUients  to  Professor  Sim- 

naDy  opportunities  of  studying  morbid   growths  in  the  lower 
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from  the  langs  has  heen  stated  to  contain  from  80  to  90  per  osnt. 
of  carbon ;  to  resist  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  to  be  converted  by  the  nitric 
add,  and  bj  clilorine,  into  a  brown  substance  resembling  ulmine. 

The  sui-gical  relations  of  pigment  are  these, — Ist.  It  is  of^en  to  be 
met  with  in  degenerating  growths  of  anj  kind.  2ndly.  It  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  those  small  patches  of  hypertrophied  skin  called  mola, 
Srdly.  It  is  oflen  abundant  in  cancer;  so  much  so  as  to  constitute  a 
variety,  called  melanotic,  or  black  cancer.  4thly.  There  is  a  mekaUc 
diathesis  in  which  large  quantities  of  pigment  may  be  deposited  or  in- 
filtnited  through  many  organs  in  the  same  individual,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  fibrous  or  fibro-plastic  elements.  This  is  a  very  com* 
mon  malady  in  old  bay  and  gray  horses.  But  although  these  tumonis 
may  pervade  the  entire  body,  and  occasionally  soflen,  they  have  no  other 
malignity.     See  Meianio  Cancer, 


SECTION  IX.— CANCER. 

Dkfinition. — Cancer  is  a  disease  evidenced  by  the  development  of 
peculiar  cells,  called  cancer  cells,  or  of  their  nuclei.  These,  combined 
with  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  substance,  called  the  cancerous  juice,  and 
contained  either  in  a  stroma  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  or  in  the  interstices 
of  some  other  ali^eady-existang  tissue,  constitute  a  cancerous  growth. 
The  common  characters  of  all  cancerous  growths,  are  the  fifteen  cha- 
racters of  malignancy  which  we  have  given  at  page  99. 

t 


^(h' 
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Cancer  Cells. — These,  which  form  the  characteristic  element  of 
cancer,  are,  in  their  best  examples,  regular  spheres,  about  j^  inch  in 
diameter,  with  an  oval  excentric  nucleus,  occupying  the  half  or  more  of 
the  interior,  and  containing  one  or  more  large  nucleoli.  The  outline 
of  the  cell  is  pale  and  fine — that  of  the  nucleus,  bold  and  well  maiked  ; 
the  contents  of  the  cell  finely  granular.  Acetic  acid  renders  the  cell 
pale  and  transparent,  and  the  nucleus  more  distinct. 

But  from  the  typical  form  there  are  many  variations, — for  the  cancer 
cell  may  vary  in  size  from  the  ^yjg  to  the  5^  of  an  inch  ;  in  shape  it 
may  be  ovoid,  triangular,  fusiform,  or  elongated  into  one  or  more  spurs, 
exhibiting  a  much  greater  variety  of  form  than  any  other  known  cell ; 

•  Cancer  cells  traced  by  the  author  with  the  camera;  magnified  200  diameters. 
a.  nuclei ;  scale  of  'oui  Inch, 
t  Typical  Cancer  ctlU  and  nuclei  from  nature. 
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there  ma j  be  large  mother-cellar  oonUining  three  or  more  naclei  or 
perbapf  smell  complete  cells  ;  or  there  may  ^ 

be  nuclei  in  abundance,  which  have  not  yet 
had  a  cell-wail  dereloped  upon  them,  to- 
gether  with  abundance  of  nxtlecules    and  .  "   ^  ^ 
gnnolei.                                                               ■  J    c       '-'[■    '.  -^^ 

Cancer  cells  may  deriate  from  the  common      //^  fC^VSft  |:^C?\ 
type^ — 1st,  through  want  of  derelopment ;     f^,^^^^  {jS-'£2y^ 
heaoe  the  smallest  and  least  complete  celLt      \^j0''}</^*'^^'* 
sre  foond  in  the  quickest  growing  cancers  of       I  ^^^  H^^  '^^^* 
the  toft  Tariety,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult        l  "^A  O.  ^^*^ 
to  distinguish  these  from  ribro-plastic  cells.        [  '^  >  *       \S 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  small  old  slowly-        {^c  *y 
{TTowiog  hard  cancers,  yield  the  most  per-  ' 

tect,  and  large  rapidly-growing  cancers  the  worst  dereloped  specimens 
of  cell.  2Ddly.  Cancer  cells  pretent  other  varieties  depending  on  degenera- 
tion and  oily  infiltration  ;  for  cancer,  like  all  other  tumours,  may  decay 
into  a  yellow-cheesy  tubercle-looking  mass.  This  was  described  by 
Utiller  as  a  di*tinct  variety  under  the  name  reticnlir  cancer. 

Toe  ctmcertAis  juice  which  may  be  squeezed  from  the  fr&ihly-cut  8ur- 
&ce  of  every  cancer,  and  should  be  taken  up  for  examination  without 
laapittg,  is  a  rather  milky  liquid,  which  mixes  rea'lily  with  water  into 
so  emolaion. 


The  ttroma,  or  framework  ot  cancer,  may  either  be  the  uatunil 
fidroos,  or  glandular,  or  other  tis8ue,lor  else  a  new  fibrous  tissue,  of 
Tvying  degrees  of  fii  innt wiinif  intermixed  in  rapidly-growing  tumours, 
vith  fusiform  cells,  and  otner  common  fibro-pl^tic  elements.  Neither 
serves  nor  lymphatics  have  been  found  in  cancer. 

Varxetikb  of  Canceil — 1.  The  type  and  model  of  cancer  is  that 
which  is  commonly  called  9oft  cancer^  encephaiotna,  or  fungus  medui- 
tarit ;  and  which  is  characterised  by  very  great  abundance  of  cellb, 

*  Motber-cells,  and  other  varieties  of  cancer  cdU  drawn  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beal4>. 
t  CSDoer  oelk  In  their  stroma^    6.  some  cells  loaded  with  oil.  others  witb 
ttiilaiioUc  pigmenL    Drawn  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale. 
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contained  in  the  meshes  of  a  most  delicate  fibrous  tissae.  It  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  about  the  consistence  of  brain,  or  of  very  firm  bhrno- 
mange.  When  cut,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  whitish-jellow  colour,  or  pink- 
ish, if  vascular;  on  pressure  there  exudes  from  the  cut  surface  a 
plentiful  j'tMCtf,  containing  abundsnoe  of  cancer  cells,  or  nuclei. 

In  external  diaracters  the  soft  cancer  usually  forms  a  tumour  of  n^Hd 
growth,  rounded,  smooth,  more  or  less  lobulated,  softer  in  some  places 
Uian  in  others,  not  tender.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  may  be  circumscribed 
and  separable,  though  it  may  extend  long  distances  in  the  intentioes  of 
muscles  or  other  organs ;  in  its  latter  it  is  usually  adherent,  blended 
with  surrounding  parts,  and  not  moveable.  If  situated  near  the  sur> 
face,  it  may,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  inci'ease,  cause  the  skin  to  ulcerate ; 


then,  relieved  from  pressure,  it  grows  with  greater  rapidity,  throwing 
up  huge  fungous  maiises,  from  whose  sui-fkce  thero  oozes  a  thin  sanious 
fluid.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  soft  cancers,  but  common  to 
auy  other  rapidly-increasing  growth. 

U.  The  hard  cancer^  or  scirrhuSy  or  carcinoma^  has,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  much  firmer  conidstence  than  the  preceding  variety,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue ;  but  there  may  be  every 
gradation,  in  this  respect,  from  a  scirrhus  as  hard  as  fibro-caililage  to 
the  softest  and  almost  diffluent  encephaloma.  In  well-marked  examples, 
a  hard  cancer  cuts  crisply ;  the  cut  surface  shows  iiTegular  intei-sect- 
ing,  firm,  whitish  fibrous  bands,  with  a  softer  grayish  or  yellow  matter 
in  the  interstices,  from  which  the  cancerous  juice  can  be  made  to  exude 
by  pressure.     In  outward  chai-acter  it  presents  itself  as  a  firm,  hard, 

*  Soft  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  in  the  state  known  aafungui  heuuitodcs.  From 
the  King's  College  Museum. 
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iiesTT,  QsnalW  nodnUted  tamoor.  This,  in  cancer  of  oatward  parts, 
after'  a  time,  beoomcs  adherent,  is  subject  to  severe  pain  of  a  subbing 
or  landnatiii^  diaracter,  distends  the  sidn,  ulcerates,  and  forms  a  more 
or  ieas  excarated  nicer,  with  hard,  fungous,  ererted  edges,  constant 
mmooa  diachai^  and  ae- 
rere  burning  pain.  J"         \ 

3.  The  JfeitmiCy  or 
Black  Cancer,  is  cancer 
OHiallj  of  the  soft  Tariety, 
infiltrated  with  pigment. 
As  a  primarT  disease,  it 
fSieotfTnkir  occurs  in  the 
ikin,  or  about  the  eye. 
But  after  a  time  it  mar, 
like  the  other  rarieties  of 
cancer,  invade  ererr  organ 
IB  the  body.  For  example, 
in  a  case  reported  by  Mr. 
Windsor  of  Manchester,  it 
was  found  in  skin,  areolar 
ttfMie,  muscles,  pleura,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  mesentery,  spleen,  kidneys, 
aad  womb.* 


X!^^ 


Vv^ 


€> 


*  WtndMyr,  Pnrr.  Med.  Joam.,  1860,  p.  225 ;  Fawdlngton  on  MelanodK  Ijand. 
ItSC  It  most  be  admitted  that  we  know  not  how  many  of  reputed  caws  of 
■eliUDaia  are  cauceioua.  and  how  many  consist  of  pigmentary  deposit  without 

f  Xodole  of  Made  cancer  In  the  true  skin. 

i  Soft  cancer  Impregnated  with  pigment.    From  a  bay  mare. 
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4.  Colloid,  or  Oelatini-form,  or  Alveolar  Cancer,  is  a  peeuUar  growth, 

composed  of  a  stroma  of  thin 
membranous  or  fibrous  mate- 
rial, so  arranged  as  to  form 
circular  loculi,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  filled  with  globu- 
lar masses,  composed  of  con- 
centric layers  of  that  stmo- 
tureless  mateiial  which  we 
have  desciihed  as  oolloid 
matter. 

The  loculi,  or  rounded  cells, 
are  visible  to  the  naked  ejre 
on  a  section,  and  may  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  point 
to  that  of  an  egg.  The  col- 
loid matter  seems  to  differ 
much  from  other  animal  products,  and  to  resemble  the  jelly  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  or  mucus,  or  the  tissue  of  the  acalephic  and  medusae.  Its 
animal  basis  is  said  to  contain  only  7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  rounded  masses  of  gelatinous  matter  contain  gi-anules  and  nuclei ; 
and  the  larger  masses  contain  abundance  of  smaller  ones,  into  which 
their  substance  appears  to  have  divided  and  developed  itself  afier  the 
manner  of  the  growth  of  cartilage.  The  gelatinous  matter  is  arranged 
around  these  gi-anules  and  nuclei  afler  the  manner  of  cell-growths. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  growth?  is  it  cancer?  Host 
patholoeistis  consider  it  as  cancer,  and  Lebeil  describes  some,  though  not 
all,  of  the  nuclei,  as  having  the  character  of  cancer-nuclei.  The  pecu- 
liar chemical  composition  of  the  mass,  however,  seems  to  claim  for  it  a 
place  by  itself. 

Its  most  frequent  seat  by  far  is  the  peritoneeum  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera, yet  it  is  found  in  the  female  breast  and  elsewhere. 

It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  cancer  except  that  its  progress  is 
slow,  and  that  it  is  slow  in  relapsing.  It  is  an  infiltrating  growth, 
destroying  the  tissue  it  invades,  spreading  to  adjacent  parts,  affecting 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  appearing  in  remote  organs ;  as  in  a  case  re- 
corded by  Lebert,  in  which  a  colloid  tumour  of  the  left  breast  of  twelve 
years'  duration  destroyed  the  breast,  appeared  in  the  axillary  glands, 
destroyed  the  intercostal  muscles  by  infiltration;  and  invaded  botii 
lungs,  the  mediastinum  and  bronchial  glands. 

5.  Hamuxtoid  Cancer  {Fungus  hjematoides)  is  a  variety  of  soft 
cancer,  distinguished  by  its  excessive  vascularity,  which  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  cause  a  sensible  throbbing  like  that  of  a  vascular  tumour. 

•  This  cut  represents  the  outward  appearance  of  a  colloid  growth  on  the 
nie»enu?ry,  from  King's  CJoUege  Museum.  See  also  Ballard,  Med.  Chtr.  Trans. 
vol.  xxxi. ;  Sibley,  ib.  vol.  zxxix.,  and  a  classical  case  In  Lebert,  Anatomie  Phy- 
siologlquc,  voL  i. 
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Heoce  arue  eitiwaaatioiii  of  bkwd  into  its  substance,  giving  it  the 
appearaooe  of  blood-doC  mtied  with  bamin.  If  aloerated,  there  are 
freqocnt  hftmorrhsf^  from  the  sur&ces.  This,  however,  is  common 
to  every  form  of  rapid  ulosr,  cancerous  or  not. 

6.  C^ie  Oanoer. — Cysts  may  be  produced  in  cancerous  growths  hj 
the  cztiavasation  of  Uood,  and  the  absorption  of  the  eonguium,  leaving 
ia  its  place  a  clear  or  ooflfes  coloured  serum.  Or  cancer  may  be  super- 
added to  a  pieviously-existing  cystic  growth,  and  may  grow  from  the 
walls  of  the  cyst  as  a  portion  of  hypertrophied  gland  may.  Or,  lastly 
^  as  in  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  ovary),  it  may,  from  the  first,  assume 
the  cystic  form  which  characterises  the  morbid  growths  of  that  organ. 

7,'OtUoid  Qmoer  {Maligrumt  osseout  tumour)  is  characterised,  not 
merely  by  the  partial  ossification  of  the  fibrous  or  periosteal  tissue,  in- 
tanecting  a  cancer  when  developed  in  or  upon  bone  (which  is  common), 
bat  by  the  coovenion  of  the  newly-developed  cancer  stroma,  first  into 
&broas  taaua  of  extreme  density,  then  into  a  peculiar  bone.  This  bone 
when  macerated  and  dried  is  exceedingly  dense  and  compact,  like  ivory ; 
vet  doll  in  colour,  rough  and  porous  on  its  surface,  extremely  brittle 
sad  capable  o£  being  reduced  to  a  chalky  powder ;  and  may  be  seen, 
under  the  microscope,  to  be  imperfectly  constituted  as  to  its  bone 
itnictures,  and  to  contain  an  admixture  of  amorphous  earthy  matter, 
la  the  recent  state  its  surtisce  is  covered  and  its  interstices  filled  with 
the  dense  fibrous  matter,  and  with  a  few  cancer  cells. 

8.  VUkmt  Cancer. — ^This  name  has  been  assigned  to  a  growth  com- 
posed of  the  most  delicate  papillse,  containing  each  a  vascular  loop, 
growing  from  the  surface  of  mucous  membrane,  and  associated  with 
canner,  or  more  probably  with  epithelioma.  The  bladder  and  .  gums 
are  the  usual  seat  of  this  growth. 

CAUiiES. — Under  this  head  we  have  chiefly  to  confess  our  i^orance. 
Neither  temperament,  mode  of  life,  civilisation,  previous  disease,  nor 
Doial  caused  have  been  proved  to  have  any  special  predisposing  influ- 
eooe.  Domestic  animals  and  cattle  are  quite  as  subject  to  the  disease 
as  man  is.  The  dark  and  bilious  are  not  more  subject  to  cancer  than 
the  light  and  flond.  The  rich  are  rather  more  liable  than  the  poor ; 
but  it  is  because  they  are  not  so  oflen  cut  off  beforehand  by  other 
diieasei.  The  healthy  and  well-fed,  the  happy  and  prosperou^s,  are  as 
liable  as  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  The  disease  is  alleged,  however, 
to  be  more  rare  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates ;  and,  although 
there  is  no  rach  incompatibility  as  is  sometimes  supposed  between 
cancer  and  phthisis  (because  cancerous  patients  oflen  display  the  signs 
of  pre^-existing  tubercular  disease,  and  many  become  afiected  with 
phthisis;,  yet  it  happens  most  rarely  that  any  person  actually  phthisical 
IS  attacked  by  cancer.*  External  violence  cannot  be  a  cause  of  cancer, 
atthougfa  it  may  perhaps  occasion  or  hasten  its  development  in  the 
iajorad  spot.  In  fact,  the  only  known  predisposing  causes  are, — 
1.  Daoeni  firom  a  cancerous  parent,  which  seems  to  have  some  slii;ht 
iadaence,  and  was  found  by  Lebert  to  exist  in  about .( of  a  certain 

•  See  cMe  bf  Mr.  Sibley,  of  eoDCorreat  development  of  cancer  and  pulmonary 
ttbeitle;  and  two  other  caass  in  J.  Z.  Lawrenoe  on  Suiglcal  Osnoer,  1S55.  p.  30. 
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number  of  cases.  2.  Sex:  for  cancer  is  at  least  from  }  to  }  more 
prevalent  in  the  female.  3.  Age:  because  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
number  of  cases  occur  between  40  and  60.  Lastly — although  cancer 
is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  there  seems  reason 
for  believing  that,  if  fresh  cancer  cells  ai-e  introduced  into  the  blood, 
they  may  be  deposited  and  propagate  themselves.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  on  dogs  by  Langenbeck  and  by  Lebert;  and  cancerous 
tumours  were  found  in  various  parts,  when  the  animals  wera  killed 
some  time  afterwards ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the 
tumours  found  in  these  cases  may  have  existed  before  the  inoculation. 

General  PATHOLOOr. — ^The  ancients  considered  scirrkus  to  be  a 
consequence  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic;— or  to  be  a  consequence 
of  black  bile.  During  the  Hunterian  era,  it  was  supposed  to  depend 
on  a  peculiar  action  of  vessels.  Then  it  was  believed  that  the  cancer 
cell  was  something  quite  heterdhgoua,  alien  to  the  human  body,  and 
specific ; — ^now  the  opinion  of  pathologists  is  veering  round  to  the  old 
opinion — that  cancer  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  changes,  as  tubercle^ 
chronic  inflammation,  &c. ;  and  that  it  arises  as  they  do,  by  unhealthy 
proliferation  of  existing  cell  or  germinal  elements.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  essential  nature.  We  say  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  un- 
known condition,  to  which  is  assigned  the  name  of  the  cancerous  dia- 
thesis. The  type,  and  the  most  fi-equent  variety,  is  the  encephahma ; 
for  although  most  of  the  cancers  of  the  female  breast  are  of  the  scir- 
rhous variety,  and  although  this  is  ccmmon  in  the  periosteum,  dura 
mater,  and  pylorus,  yet  in  eveiy  other  tissue  and  organ  the  encepha- 
loid  largely  prevails.  Cancer  may  occur  at  any  age ;  Lebert  has  seen 
it  in  the  brain  of  a  child  of  seven  months ;  and  believes  it  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  ftetos  in  utero.  Cancer  of  the  eye  is  most  frequent  under 
15 ;  that  of  the  female  breast  and  of  the  uterus  (which  form  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  cases  of  cancer)  between  40  and  60 ;  of  the  tes- 
ticle between  20  and  50  ;  of  the  intestinal  tu))e  in  advanced  life ;  whilst 
cancer  of  the  bones  is  equally  frequent  at  all  ages. 

The  Progress  of  Cancer  may  be  divided  into  three  stages : — 

1.  In  the  6rst,  it  begins  insidiously,  gradually  increases,  and  may 
remain  for  a  time  unnoticed,  if  in  an  organ  (such  as  the  skin  or  breast) 
whose  functions  ai-e  not  active.  In  this  stage  the  constitutional  i^mp- 
toms  may  be  slight,  if  any. 

2.  The  second  is  a  stage  of  active  heal  progress.  The  tumour  grows 
faster ;  begins  to  adhere  to  and  to  infiltrate  neighbouring  tissues  and 
the  nearest  lymphatics.  And  now,  not  only  the  functions  of  the  organ 
affected,  and  of  the  others  implicated  by  contiguity,  become  more  de- 
cidedly deranged,  but  other  symptoms  manifest  themselves  peculiar  to 
the  morbid  growth.  Pain  of  a  most  severe,  intermitting,  neuralgic 
sort;  gradually  increasing  in  severity  ;  felt  in  the  tumour  itself  as  a 
sharp,  stabbing,  or  burning  sensation  ;  in  the  muscles  and  bones  as  a 
wearing  rheumatic  pain,  ot>cn  disturbing  the  sleep  at  night;  some- 
times preceding  all  local  disease ;  sometimes  not  felt  till  it  is  fiir  ad- 
vanced, is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  cancer.  This  is  quite 
independent  of  other  pain  arising  from  pressure,  distension,  or  stagua* 
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tioD  tjf  blood.  So  raloable  a  dgu  b/Kim,  that  if  after  extirpation  of  a 
doubtibl  tomoar,  the  poticDt  complaiiM  of  neuralgia,  seoondarj  cancer 
ma  J  be  alnicst  oertahilj  predicted.  Thia  practical  rule  was  communi- 
cated to  the  writer  by  his  friend  and  preceptor  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson. 
In  this  stage,  also,  maj  occur  sereral  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
morbid  growth.  A  portion  of  the  oellH  may  undergo  disintegration 
into  a  grmnular  mass ;  preceded  by  fatty  inHlti-ntion  and  ibrmation  of 
nmsd  granular  corposdes;  or  by  a  drying  up  and  conden.sation ;  and 
the  portions  thus  altered  form  a  yellow  tubercular-looking  mass, 
mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  tumour,  which  Miiller  described  under  the 
name  reHciUar  oamoer,  and  Lebert  as  the  phymatoid.  Ecchymosis,  in- 
flammation, and  abscess  may  occur,  or  ulceration ;  but  be  it  obiierved 
that  olceration  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  phenomenon  in  euicer  as 
i»  generally  taught,  unless  it  be  in  hard  cancer  of  the  skin,  bi-ea.'^t,  or 
itomMfa.  AiVer  ulceration,  or  before  it,  portions  of  the  tumour  may 
soften,  or  may  slough  away ;  but  none  of  these  changes  are  curative ; 
&r  whikt  one  part  is  perishing,  others  are  germinating  and  spreading 
tiie  fester.  Yet  in  a  few  instances,  in  aged  persons,  cancer  has  disop- 
peared  by  atrophy,  and  the  breast  wiUi  it.*  In  some  few  cases  tlie 
ukcr  may  beal :  but  the  cancerous  mass  beneath  remains.  The  const  i- 
totional  83fispioms  of  this  stage  are  those  of  an  increasing  cachexia, 
added  to  the  detrimental  consequences  of  pain,  discharge,  and  interrup- 
tion of  function.  The  complexion  becomes  sallow,  the  lips  pale,  the 
mind  despondent  (though  delirium  in  any  case  of  cancer  is  rare),  diges- 
tion feeble  ;  the  fle^  and  strength  waste ;  and  the  bones  become  light 
md  fragile.* 

Id  the  third  period,  diffused  and  secondary  cancerous  growths  are 
fonncd  in  the  liver,  uterus,  bones,  pleura,  and  other  pai-ts ;  and  the  in- 
cmsing  fanctiooal  disturbance,  added  to  the  increasing  decay  of  the 
rital  qualities  of  the  blood,  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Pnoasosis. — ^The  final  destiny  of  a  cancerous  patient  is  pretty 
certain ;  the  time  in  which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  is  uncertnin ; 
it  is  dborter  in  the  soft  than  in  the  hard  cancer ;  in  young  patients  than 
in  the  ^ed;  and  in  cancer  of  internal  organs,  especially  if  of  vital 
importaDoe,  than  of  external.  Some  patients  succumb  in  a  tiew  months ; 
ethers  Barrire,  if  carefully  treated,  several  years  ;  two  years,  or  three, 
nay  be  eonsidered  as  more  than  the  usual  limits. 

TEEam EHT. — We  know  of  no  radical  measures,  capable  of  remov- 
iig  the  cancerous  taint  from  the  blood,  and  of  arresting  the  growth  of 
the  local  disease.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  check  the  disease  so  far  as 
«c  can,  and  make  the  patient's  life  as  long  and  as  comfortable  as  our 
Beans  permit. 

The  fint  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  extirpation ;  against  which  must 
bt  allegad  the  fi^ta — that  the  removal  of  one  affected  part  cannot  re- 
Bwre  the  diathesis,  and  that  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  return  in  the 
erigioal  atnation,  or  in  some  other.  That  in  some  instances  outward 
r  iiaooompanied  by  the  disease  inwardly,  and  that  to  remove  the 
•  Que  bj  Ernest  Hart,  Path.  Trans.  xUi.  p.  225. 
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former  wonld  be  taking  nwaj  only  part  of  the  disease  already  ezistinff : 
for  instance,  in  cancer  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  testis,  some  part  within  the 
head  or  abdomen  is  commonly  affected  likewise,  and  opei-ationa  in  such 
cases  ai-e  most  rarely  successful.  That  some  patients  are  killed  by  the 
operation  itself ;  and  that  some  hare  died  from  being  operated  on  for 
what  aftei'wards  proved  to  be  no  cancer  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favorw  of  extirpation^  it  must  be  said  that  life 
mny  undoubtedly  often  be  prolonged  by  it.  That  if  the  disease  does 
return,  an  operation,  thanks  to  chloroform,  may  be  painless,  and  the 
interval  one  of  health  and  comfort ;  and  that  it  is  possible  the  diaeaia 
may  not  be  cancer,  but  some  other  growtli  which  excision  might  am. 

The  first  point  the  surgeon  should  consider  is,  whether  an  operatioD 
can  be  peifomied  without  danger  to  life ;  for  it  would  be  both  usdets 
and  unjustifiable  to  perform  it,  if  the  health  were  so  completely  broken 
down,  or  visceral  disease  so  advanced,  that  the  patient  was  liable  to 
sink  after  it,  or  if  the  diseased  mass  were  so  adherent,  or  extensive, 
that  it  could  not  be  removed  effectually,  so  that  the  wound  made  by 
the  operation  would  not  heal. 

The  methods  of  extirpation  are  two-— the  knife,  and  caustics.  The 
knife  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  as  the  most  merciful; 
and  decidedly  so,  if  the  tumour  is  circumscribed,  and  can  be  remoTed 
entire,  leiiving  a  wound  capable  of  healing  by  the  first  intention,  w>  as 
to  give  the  patient  the  chance  of  the  most  rapid  recoveiy  possible. 

Caustics^  or  astringent  substances  used  assiduously,  and  in  sufficient 
strength  to  shiivel  up  and  kill  the  diseased  tissue,  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  cases  for  which  the  knife  is  not  available.  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  an  open  foetid  sore,  or  of  a  protruding  mass  giving  issue  to 
blood  or  to  foetid  sanious  discharge,  the  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  fbiin  of 
Bumett*8  solution^  is  an  admirable  thing.  The  writer  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  cancer  of  the  womb;  and  its  powers  of 
checking  foetid  discharge  and  bleeding,  of  allaying  burning  pain,  and  of 
causing  soft  masses  to  shrink,  are  great.  It  may  be  applied  in  varying 
strength  according  to  circumstances;  so  dilute  as  to  be  a  mild 
astringent  and  deodorizer,  or  so  concentrated  as  to  be  a  powerful  caustic. 
The  point  seems  to  be  to  deaden  the  surface,  then  to  get  it  to  absorb  as 
much  of  the  chloride  as  possible,  so  as  to  tan  a  considerable  depth,  and 
to  continue  the  process  till  the  whole  of  a  diseased  mass  comes  out  as  a 
slough. 

One  part  of  the  solution  to  64  of  water  is  a  good  proportion  to  begin 
with,  but  it  may  be  increased.     F.  117. 

There  are  other  caustics  in  great  variety  from  which  the  surgeon 
may  make  his  choice,*  such  as  Manec*s  ai-senical  paste,  or  Canquoin's 
chloride  of  zinc  paste,  described  at  p.  81.  Dr.  Simpson  recommends 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  dried  and  powdered,  and  sprinkled  on  the  sore,  or 
made  into  a  paste  with  glycerine  or  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
of  the  sulphate  to  a  drachm  of  glycerine,  or  two  drachms  of  lard.  It  is 

•  An  Interesting  account  of  them  all  is  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  Med. 
Times.  July  11, 1867.    See  also  Simpson,  Med.  Times.  Jan.  17. 1857. 
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not  deliqaeaceiit,  and  like  the  chloride  does  not  attack  sound  surfaces. 
The  coooeatrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  made  iuto  a  pa»te  with  tow, 
■flroa,  awdust,  or  asbestos,  is  an  efficient  thongli  less  manag^eable 
eaoatic;  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercurj,  the  permanganate  of  potass,  bi-omine,  and  various  other 
caustics  maj  be  mentioned,  but  the  sulphate  or  chloiide  of  zinc  appears 
the  beat. 

It'  it  be  desired  to  penetrate  deeply  into  a  large  mnss  of  cancerous 
tissue,  it  may  be  done  in  three  ways, — by  deadening  the  surface  with 
chloriiie  of  zinc,  and  then  cutting  through  the  slouch  nearly  down  to 
tile  liring  part,  and  inserting  more  of  the  caustic  into  the  incisions — 
or  by  puDcturine  and  injecting  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
inn,  as  b  done  ror  ncrua — or  by  inserting  into  the  diseased  mass  small 
loatnges  or  sti^lets  composed  of  chloride  of  zinc,  ilour  and  water,  bake<l 
till  they  are  hard  enough.* 

In  the  case  of  cancerous  masses  which  are  so  adherent  and  extensive 
that  they  cannot  be  remored  by  the  knife,  ami  in  which  the  skin  is  not 
yet  ulcerated,  we  believe  that  puncture  and  the  injection,  or  insertion 
joct  described,  ao  as,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  the  tumour  with  as  little 
destractioa  of  skin  as  possible,  is  the  best  plan,  if  any  plan  of  extirpa- 
tioo  be  determined  on. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  a  plan  of  treating  canotT  has  rii»en, 
flourished,  amd  decayed  in  London,  by  which  the  public  were  promised, 
not  merely  that  local  deposits  should  be  rcraoveil,  but  that  the  disease 
shouki  kie  eradicated  from  the  blood.  The  means  employed  were,  de- 
struction of  the  skin  by  nitric  acid,  and  of  the  cancer  by  chloride  of 
zinc,  introduced  into  incisions  made  in  the  Hi-st  slough.  The  chloride 
was  mixed  with  a  red  root — ^the  sanguinaria — which  has  some  Ktimulo^ 
ting  properties  but,  so  far  as  cancer  is  cuncernetl,  is  inert.  What  the 
natuie  and  results  of  this  treatment  were,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  had 
the  opportaiiity  of  leamin;r,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  me- 
morandum of  one  case : — 

On  May  15th,  1857,  he  saw  a  lady,  at.  46,  wife  of  a  clergyman ; 
ehiUlesa ;  tifteen  years  ago  she  struck  the  \etl  breast ;  a  lump  ensued, 
skmly  increased,  and  became  of  late  very  painful ;  a  gland  in  the  axilla 
was  also  enlarged  and  painful ;  she  suffered  sevei  e  pain  in  the  tumours, 
and  above  the  davKle  in  the  neck  ;  she  had  been  seen  by  several  sur- 
fsdis  during  the  last  five  years,  all  of  whom  said  that  the  case  was 
boc  tit  for  an  operation.  In  March,  1B57,  she  put  hei-self  under  the 
care  of  a  gentleman  who  profeued  to  cure  cancer.  Ou  the  25th,  a  large 
portion  of  the  skin  of  the  bosom  (including  the  nippl<^),  and  over  the 
glaad  vera  dertroyed  by  nitric  wM ;  after  this,  the  slough  was  gently 
cut  through,  and  various  substances  hiserted  into  the  cuts ;  the  pain 
waa  moat  agoninng,  and  brought  on  violent  Hooding  ;  she  sat  in  bed, 
hoar  after  h^ir,  rockiog  herself  in  agony ;  tlie  discharge  was  very  pro- 
Coat;  bat  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  was  that  she  was  not 

•  Xel  Tlmea,  Feb.  T.  185T,  p.  144.  Malsonneuve.  ainique  Chlmrgicalc. 
ha%  1M3.  p.  aliv. 
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allowed  to  keep  her  bed,  bat  was  taken  daily  into  the  open  air  in  an 
easy  chair :  she  lived  well,  and  drank  plenty  of  wine.  In  December 
the  writer  saw  her  again ;  she  said  that  the  first  slough  had  been  six 
weeks  in  separating,  and  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  removed  by  scissors; 
that  the  wound  was  six  months  in  healing,  if  healed  it  could  be  said  to 
be ;  for  it  had  left  a  large  tense  red  thin  cicatrix  adherent  to  the  ribs, 
which  cracked  and  bled  every  time  she  coughed.  Her  breathing  was 
difficult,  her  cough  severe,  there  wera  swellings  above  the  clavicle,  and 
evidently  cancerous  deposit  in  the  chest.  She  was  greatly  emaciated  ; 
strength  and  appetite  gone ;  pain  constant.  At  the  tirst  interview  she 
was  hopeful,  and  said  she  had  been  relieved  of  the  neuralgic  pains  above 
the  clavicle ;  at  this  second  interview  she  condemned  the  whole  treat- 
ment as  a  delusion.  She  assured  the  writer  that  three  ladies  who  had 
begun  the  treatment  in  March,  when  she  did,  were  already  dead ;  and 
she  followed  them  in  February,  1858.  So  this  poor  creature  had 
passed  the  last  year  of  her  life  in  unutterable  torture. 

So  much  for  extirpation.  But  the  veiy  hopelessness  of  the  disease 
ought  to  stimulate  the  sui^eon  to  use  eveiy  effort  to  delay  its  course 
and  soothe  the  patient's  sufferings.  The  groucth  of  the  tumour  may  in 
some  cases  be  checked  by  the  incessant  application  of  cold,  by  means  of 
bladders  tilled  with  ice,  or  with  a  freezing  mixture,  on  Dr.  James 
Amott's  plan — or  by  pressure,  with  Dr.  N.  Amott's  slack  air  cnshioo. 
Powerful  astringents^  as  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  may  delay  the 
growth  of,  and  check  oozing  from  a  rapidly-growing  soft  cancer.    F.  186. 

2.  Antiphlogistic  measures  are  quite  powerless  against  cancer ;  but 
when  it  is  mixed  with  some  degree  of  common  inflammatory  effusion, 
which  is  apt  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cancerous  growth,  a  few 
leeches,  cold  applications,  and  alterative  doses  of  Plummer's  pill  may 
be  of  great  service. 

3.  Tonics,  and  especially  the  iodide  and  other  preparations  of  iron, 
and  quinine,  are  desirable  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  healthy  blood, 
and  enabling  the  system  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

4.  Specific  remedies — such  as  iodine  and  its  preparations,  bromine, 
arsenic,  and  ergot  of  rye — are  not  known  to  be  of  service. 

5.  Narcotics  may  be  given  most  unreservedly,  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  gnawing  pain  and  irritation  which  tend  rapidly  to  exhaust 
the  nervous  system.  Opium  in  the  solid  form,  given  regularly  and 
boldly,  is  the  sheet-anchor.  Conium  and  other  remedies  of  its  class 
may  be  tried. 

6.  As  local  applications^  during  the  earlier  stages,  tine  cotton  wool 
dusted  with  iodide  of  lead,  and  an  occasional  painting  with  tincture  of 
aconite,  or  application  of  a  bladder  of  ice;  or  of  a  lukewarm  lead  and 
opium  lotion,  to  relieve  the  neuralgic  pain. 

For  the  ulcerated  stage  the  local  remedies  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  heads: — 1.  The  soothing,  including  the  opiate  and  conium 
lotions,  F.  120,  on  lint  covei*ed  with  oileti  silk;  poultices,  F.  157,  me- 
dicated with  the  same  remedies ;  chalk,  lead,  and  bismuth  ointments. 
2.  The  gently  stimulating ;  as  the  black-wash,  carrot  poultice,  yeast 
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ponJtioe,  weak  xioc  or  idtimte  of  «ilTer  lotions.  3.  The  astriogent ;  as 
th«  lotioDS  of  iron  aood  tannin,  F.  128,  131 ;  or  poultice  of  bread  and 
powdered  matioo.  4.  The  antiseptic ;  as  lotions  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
or  of  sine,  or  of  creosote,  or  iodine  ;  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or 
Candy's  djnnfcctiog  fluid.  We  may  add  that  poultices  should  not  be 
applied  too  warm ;  and  that  care  should  be  taicen  not  to  let  the  skin 
around  become  pimpled  m  excoriated,  if  it  should,  the  tannin  lotion, 
or  bismnth  ointownt,  are  the  best  applications.  A  flat  bag  of  peat 
charooal,  dry,  and  wrapped  in  flannel,  may  be  laid  over  the  wound,  to 
abborb  eifiuTia. 

7.  The  general  health  and  strength  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  since 
whaterer  disonlers  these  will  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Good 
diet,  eod-lirer  oil,  change  of  air,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  means  for 
securing  a  proper  action  of  the  eliminative  organs,  will  greatly  aid  in 
pndooging  life,  and  in  lessening  the  suflerings  which  our  art  cannot 
prercnt. 

SECnOX  X.— ELEPHANTIASIS  ARABDM. 

Under  the  term  EUephantiasis,  two  dissimilar  diseases  have  been  con- 
fimoded:  one,  the  Elephantiasis,  so  vividly  described  by  Aretsus,  the 
Elepkantiatu  GrcBOonun,  which  begins  by  tubercular  swellings  of  the 
£k«  ;  the  other,  the  Elephantiasis  Ar<drtun,  which  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe here.  It  consbts  in  a  slow  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  areolar  tissue, 
and  bones,  and  in  their  infiltration  with  a  peculiar  cacoplastic  deposit. 
The  epidermis  is  thickened  and  the  papillse  enlarged,  but  not  much :  the 
true  dun  is  immensely  thickened :  its  tibrous  structure  dense  and 
ahnost  rigid :  the  areolar  tissue  thickene<l,  its  areols  expanded,  and 
filled  with  oily  or  gelatinous>looking  stuff.  In  cases  which  the  writei* 
bas  examined,  the  microscopical  appearances  were  those  of  hypertrophy 
of  tbe  tissues  involved.  The  bones  also  of  the  afifected  limb  became 
enlarged  and  heavy. 

This  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  warm  climates.  The  dark  races  are 
SM>re  liable  to  it  than  the  fair.  In  India,  it  is  particulaily  liable  to 
attack  tlie  scrotum,  which  it  converts  into  a  huge  tumour.  (See  Scrotal 
J^unaur,)  In  the  West  Indies  the  leg  is  its  ti&vourite  seat,  hence  the 
term  Sarbadoet  leg. 

The  best  description  of  it  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Dal  ton,  an  able 
pnctitiooer  of  Guiana  \*  and  from  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  is  from 
the  first  a  constitutional  malady.  It  b^ns  insidiously  with  feverish 
or  agoiah  symptoms,  pain  in  the  leg  about  to  be  attacked,  tirm  doughy 
swelling  resembling  that  of  pMegmana  alba  dolens^  and  some  tender- 
Bess  of  the  lymphsUic  glands.  In  the  course  of  months,  or  perhaps  of 
Tcus,  the  patient  suflers  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  attacks ;  the 
iiab  beoomes  permanently  swelled,  and  in  confirmed  cases  presents  a 
huge,  misshapen,  useless  mass,  like  the  leg  of  an  elephant ;  hard,  and 

*  LsDoet,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.  Mr.  F.  Daj  also  describes  the  disease  as  coc- 
Mcalhe  to  motorioHs/tter.    This  is  Important.    Fath.Tran8.xiiLp.30t. 
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almost  insensible  to  the  touch,  yet  painful.  A  foetid  serous  discharge 
is  liable  to  ooze  from  the  hkin  ;  or  ulcei-s  may  form,  and  if  not  Tcrjr 
extensive,  mny  dimiuihh  the  pain,  and  (seem  to  eiiminata  a  something 
noxious. 

Treatment.— The  usual  thing  pitiposed  is  the  knife;  but  Mr. 
Dalton  has  shown  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  disease  maj  be  at  least 
controlled,  if  not  checkfd.  The  remedies  he  proposes  aiv,  first,  a 
course  of  thorough  eliminatires,  purgatives,  and  emetics ;  fuUowed  hf 
tonics.  AfterwRi-dA,  th**  limb  should  l^  thoroughly  and  tightlj  bandaged. 
Fomentations  with  astringent  decoctions  and  lotions ;  ^e  preparatioot 
of  iodine,  diureti<-s,  Rud  a  small  issue  on  the  outaide  of  the  thigh  ars 
the  i-emedies  for  the  later  stages. 

SECTION  XL — GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  TUMOURS  FROM  CAKCEB. 

The  Diagnosis  of  cancer  implies — 1,  its  distinction  from  other  tu- 
mours in  the  living  body,  which  is  chiefly  based  upon  its  ancircnm- 
sciibed  and  adherent  nature,  and  the  severe  and  increasing  pain  and 
cachexia,  which  are  sure  to  be  jHesent,  if  it  has  existed  anj  time,  or  if 
it  exists  in  many  separate  organs ;  2,  its  distinction  anatomically  after 
removal ;  and  here  it  must  be  i-emembered  that  although  the  irregnlar 
outline,  shape,  and  'Aze  of  the  cells  as  seen  under  the  microscrope,  con- 
taining a  variable  ninnbcr  of  nuclei,  easily  separable  from  each  other, 
readily  squeezed  out  into  the  fluid  forming  the  cancerous  juice,  and 
arranged  in  the  meshes  of  a  flbrous  stroma,  more  or  less  abundant, 
taken  with  the  other  physical  charactei's  and  symptoms,  may  enable  the 
surgeon  to  decide  that  the  case  is  one  of  cancer ;  yet  there  are  manj 
growths  of  rH])id  foimation  in  which  only  very  small  and  immatm^ 
cells  or  nuclei  may  be  seen,  which  often  turn  out  to  be  undoubted 
cancer,  and  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  kind. 

The  student  who  wihhes  to  ascertain  the  microscopic  nature  of  a 
tumour  should  flrst  carefully  note  its  consistence,  colour,  and  general 
appearance.  Then  he  should  divide  it  by  a  clean  incision,  and  note 
carefully  whether  any  liquid  exudes  from  the  cut  surface,  wiUi  or  with- 
out  the  aid  of  slight  pressure.  If  a  milky  or  gruelly  juice  exudes, 
easily  mixable  with  water,  this  must  be  carefully  searched  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  solid  substances  which  give  the  milky  appearances. 
They  may  be  pus,  or  granular  corpuscles,  or  epithelium ;  but  if,  on 
repeated  examination,  they  present  the  well-marked  characters  of 
cancer  cells,  or  nuclei,  the  diagnosis  may  be  considei*ed  as  tolerably 
certiin,  es}^)ecinlly  if  it  coincides  with  the  general  symptoms.  If  no 
juice  is  yielded,  the  tumour  may  be  examined  in  sections. 

1.  Inflannnatvry  induratum  is  infiltrating  and  adherent,  but  never 
causes  so  hard,  lumpy,  and  distinct  a  tumour  as  cancer.  It  contains 
libro-pl{u«tic,  or  pus-ceils. 

2.  Soil  cancer  may  present  such  apparent  fluctuation  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  abscess ;  but  its  greater  elasticity  and  inequality  of  surface 
n)ay  serve  as  distinctions. 
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Uloeraied  ooHoer  U  distingoivhed  from  any  simple  ulcer,  and  from 
»,  bj  the  pfe-existenoe  of  cancerous  tumour,  and  by  its  hard  and 
«f«able,  and  extending  base.  From  the  ulcer  of  epithelioma,  it  is 
moed  by  the  warty  ongin,  and  the  hypei-trophy  of  the  cutaneous 
Usi  of  tlie  latter.  Bat  as  the  two  affections  may  coexist,  and  as 
pOion  is  the  remedy  for  eaih,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  mi- 
aopic  diffeiences  of  structure,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known 
tfwr  it  is  the  almost  sorely  fatal  cancer,  or  the  possibly  curable 
liiioma,  tliat  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with.  If  cancer,  thera  will 
HUftd  the  cancer  cells,  or  if  not,  an  abundance  of  cancer  nuclei,  and 
Mrt  casei  of  cutaneous  cancer,  melanotic  in61tration.  On  the  con- 
f,  in  epU/ieiiotna  there  will  be  found  the  epithelial  cell,  in  every 
etj,  anmnged  in  adherent  laminse,  with  their  large,  flattened,  and 
I  &lded  walU,  containing,  usually,  a  single  nucleus  not  varying 
h  in  size  in  the  ditferent  celLt,  and  there  are  the  concentric  loculated 
■gements,  or  nests  of  epithelium.     But  as  Lebert  well  observes, 

very  possible  that  some  epithelial  cells  may  be  found  so  like  some 
er  cdlls  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  In 
CMC,  however,  it  is  the  character  of  the  great  mass,  and  not  of 
idoal,  pit&iiibly  exceptional,  specimens  that  should  be  i*cgarded. 
mrtr,  epithelial  tumours  yield  no  juice;  or  if  a  liquid  be  squeezed 
or  scraped  up,  it  does  not  mix  uniformly  with  water,  as  pas 
cancer  juice  do,  but  runs  into  clotty  or  leafy  masses,  composed  of 
t  nombers  of  adherent  and  similar  cells,  with  clear  water  in  the 
itioes  of  the  masses. 

is  KHnetimes  stated  that  cancer  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  micro- 
cai  appearances  of  the  discharge.  But  this  is  fallacious.  The 
er  cell  would  perish  on  an  ulcerating  surface,  and  could  scan^ly 
■tmgaished  amidat  the  pus  and  ichor  pi-esent.  Ulceratetl  epithe- 
E  may  be  moi«  easily  distinguished,  because  epithelium  is  less  de- 
:tibie  and  more  likely  to  come  off  in  coherent  masses.  The  cut  at 
LI  represents  a  papilla  from  epithelioma  of  the  bladder,  found  in 
iriae^  and  diagnosed  during  the  patient's  life. 

Soft  cancer  of  the  fungus  haematodes  variety,  when  abundantly 
ofaur  and  pul^tating,  may  be  mistaken  for  an  erectile  turnour,  or 
riiss  by  anastom/jsis.  But  the  long,  perhaps,  congenital  duration 
a  erectile  tumour,  with  the  fact  that  the  pulsating  cancer  must  be 
rj  rapid  growth,  and  that  the  erectile  tumour  can  generally  be 
tied  by  steady  and  continued  pressure,  are  leading  diagnostic 
cs,. 

Uhndultr  hypertrophy  may  be  distinguished  by  its  finely'grained 
«ce,  like  that  of  the  fully-developed  gland  during  lactation ;  by  its 
dity ;  and  by  the  absence  of  adherence  to  the  skin,  of  reti-action  of 
Bippie,  of  swelling  of  the  lymphatics,  of  much  pain,  tenderness, 
ardness,  and  of  seiious  derangement  of  the  health. 
.  Cystic  Sarcoma  of  the  breast  {adenocele)  or  testicle  may  be  dis- 
ioi^ed  by  their  slow  growth,  absence  of  pain  and  constitutional 
vtsMt   hy  their  smooth  lobulated  outline,  with  frequent  cystic. 


luiiiTs  and    lyji)j)liatic  gaiiijlia   in  )  011x1-  <,...,j , 

hoiie^  ill  tlic  youiij;.  and  tin-  brca>t,  \vomh,  and  stoniac-h,  in  1 
th*,'  tiivouiiti'  >t'at>  nf"  canci'i-.  'rulMMrular  drjM.-it  may  contit 
mdelinitc  lini(',aiid  niav  In-  ju-rt'i'Lllv  flinnnatr.1  hy  >uj>j>niati 
undergo  earthy  tiansforniatiou  ;  and  the  gmeial  h.altii  m; 
in  tirae :  not  so  with  cancer.  The  bmall  tells  of  tubercl 
of  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  mixed  with  solid  amor))hou8  n 
floating  free  in  a  special  juice  like  those  of  cancer,  and  1 
and  equally  diffusible  through  water,  ought  not  to  be  confoi 
cancer  cells. 

9.  Fibroiia  Tktmours  present  a  rounded,  smooth,  flim,  elast 
non-adherent,  and  not  softer  at  some  parts  than  at  others ; 
bouring  lymphatic  glands  are  unaffected,  and  they  may  a< 
dimensions  without  serious  cachexia.  After  extirpatiou,  th( 
will  recognise  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  few  vessels,  ai 
trating  juice  containing  cancer  cells. 

10.  Enchondroma  differs  from  cancer  in  the  circumscrih 
the  tumours,  which  leave  the  articulations  and  other  neighb 
intact ;  in  their  smooth  rounded  surface ;  and  in  their  no 
cachexia,  even  though  multiple  and   of  long  duration, 
analysis  shows  cartikige-cells  embedded  in  a  hyaline  subs 
nipposing  that  some  of  these  cells  are  set  free  by  the  softer 
the  intercellular  substance,  in  which  case  they  may  have 
blance  to  cancer  cells,  or  even  that  a  portion  of  enchond 
tained  in  a  cancerous  growth,  a  little  attention  will  pravent 

11.  Lastly,  the  fSaro-plastic  Tvmour  seems  more  nei 
cancer  in  development  and  clinical  history  than  any  othe 
thelioma,  and  otlen  closely  resembles  it  in  rapidity  of  gro 

*^  u — :««  its  surface  i-ejnilarly  ai 
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maj  beoome    multiplt;    or  eren    after  eztirpatioa    be  replaced  by 


The  Mytkrid  Twintmr^  which  probably  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a 
fpecaal  affiectioa  of  bone,  may  be  dutioguuhed  by  the  large  mother- 
cdK  depicted  at  p.  103. 

12.  Savfyltms  Ifflnphf  the  earliest  stage  of  some  chronic  abscesses,  forms 
a  soft,  elastJc,  semi-floctoatiDg  tamour.  If  punctured  at  an  early  stage, 
a  pink  \jm^  of  gelatinous  consistence,  composed  of  Hbro-plastic  cells 
intennized  with  new  vessels  may  be  squeezed  out ;  this  may  persist 
in  an  nnderebped  condition,  and  form  Afibnhplastk  tumouir ;  or  may 
be  absorbed ;  or  may  degenerate  into  a  scrofulous  abscess,  in  which 
the  withered  fibro-pla^tic  cells  appear  as  curdy  flakes,  or  as  oue  form  of 
Do-called  ttAervylom  matter. 
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PART  ni. 

DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   INJURIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BRUISES  AND  SUBCUTANEOUS  INJURIES. 
SECTION  I. — ^INTRODQCTION. 

Definition. — Injuries  attended  with  the  division  of  yarious  tiaines, 
without  wound  of  the  skin  ;  or  if  with  a  wound  of  the  skin,  one  which 
is  rery  slight  and  quickly  healed. 

This  definition  includes  bniises  or  oontitsions,  that  is,  injuria  in- 
flicted hy  blows  with  blunt  weapons,  as  well  as  strains  or  sprotiM, 
which  consist  in  the  rupture  of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  fibres,  by 
over-stretching ;  besides  simple  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  thon 
subcutaneous  wounds  which  are  made  by  surgeons  in  tenotomy  and 
other  operations. 

Pathology. — ^There  is  a  gi-eat  distinction  between  injuiies  without 
and  with  wound  of  skin ;  for,  as  Hunter  said,  wounds,  "  in  which  the 
parts  do  not  communicate  externally  seldom  inflame,  while  those  of 
the  second  order  commonly  both  inflame  and  suppurate." 

The  general  progress  of  subcutaneous  injuries  is  this.  At  first  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  consisting  in  a  perpetuation  of  the  original 
sensation  of  injury.  Thei'e  is  some  amount  of  extravasation  from  the 
blood-vessels  which  are  torn:  and  there  will  be  probably  in  twenty- 
four  hours  some  amount  of  throbbing  or  inflammatori/  pain,  with  an 
increase  of  swelling,  from  inflammatory  exudation.  But  if  the  case 
does  well,  all  inflammation  soon  ceases ;  inflammatory  exudation  and 
eflfused  blood  are  absorbed ;  and  there  is  a  growth  of  pura  plastic 
material,  which  fills  the  gap  of  the  severed  muscle  tendon  or  bone  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  which  infiltrates  slightly  the  adjoining  portions  of 
tissue.  This  soon  begins  to  organise  itself,  after  the  manner  described 
in  the  Chapter  on  Repair,  and  becomes  a  fibrous  tissue,  by  which  any 
severed  parts  are  united. 

If  the  blood  be  in  a  diseased  state,  and  charged  with  material  for 
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infliiminatorj  ezodatioa,  or  if  tlie  reparative  mnteriol  be  injured  or 
disturbed,  a  subcutaneous  iojurj  may  lead  to  absoesH. 

The  reason  whj  a  subcutaneous  injury  should  be  so  mu(;h  less 
dangerous  than  one  in  which  the  skin  is  divided — why,  for  example,  a 
simple  fracture  or  dislocation  should  be  comparatively  safe,  whilst  a 
compound  fracture  or  dislocation  is  a  highly  dangerous  accident,  appears 
to  be  this ;  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  may  be  easily  hindered  from 
unitiog  by  a  variety  of  disturbing  causes ;  and  that  the  exudation,  in 
contact  with  the  air  and  external  bodies,  is  liable  to  undergo  decomjiosi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  state  of  decomposition  may  spread  thooghout  the 
woan>l,  and  give  rise  to  various  local  and  constitutional  disturbances, 
varying  from  slight  inflammation,  or  suppuration,  to  pysemia. 

Dr^metU. — ^I'be  general  indications  are,  to  put  the  injured  part 
into  an  easy  posture  and  keep  it  at  perfect  rest ;  to  apply  modei-ate 
pmM]Te,»o  as  to  check  exudation ;  to  soothe  pain,  sustain  the  secretions 
and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  so  prevent  indammation  and  insure 
speedy  repair. 

SECTION  II. — ^BRUISES  AND  ECCHYMOSIS. 

Definitiox. — A  bruise  or  contusion  signifies  an  injury  inflicted  by 
iome  blunt  object,  without  perforation  of  the  skin. 

Bruisea  may  be  divided  into  three  degrees.  1.  Those  which  produce 
some  laceration  of  small  vessels  in  the  areolar  tiiisue,  and  perhaps 
some  di\nsion  of  muscular  fibre,  accompanied  by  a  limited  effusion  of 
bkiod  into  the  part. 

2.  A  large  vessel  may  be  ruptured,  so  that  blootl  is  effused  in  oon- 
»ierable  quantity,  and  tears  up  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  it  coagu- 
late;  or  if  an  artery  is  ruptured,  a  false  or  diffused  aneurism  may  be 
the  result. 

3.  The  tiaaues  may  be  irretrievably  pulpified  and  disorjanised]  as 
happens  from  the  contact  of  a  spent  cannon-ball,  for  instance. 

ECCUTXOSIS  is  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  areolar  meshes  or  sub- 
stance of  tissues.  When  ecchymoais  has  been  pro<luced  in  the  skin  or 
immediately  beneath  it,  there  appears  a  swelling  of  a  reddish  colour, 
whkb  speedily  becomes  black.  On  the  third  day  it  is  violet,  and  the 
margin,  which  was  at  first  well  defined,  is  found  to  be  faint  and  diffused. 
About  the  fiflh  or  sixth  day  the  colour  becomes  green  ;  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  yellow;  and  it  gradually  disappears  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth — sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  individual,  and 
the  qnaotity  of  Uood  effused. 

If  an  eccfaymosis  be  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  injury  of 
the  skiDf  no  diaoolouration  may  appear  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  if  it 
he  more  deeply  seated  among  the  muscles  it  will  not  affect  the  skin  for 
Moae  days,  and  may  then  appear  at  a  part  quite  remote  from  the  seat 
of  injniy ;  and,  in  this  last  case,  vrill  usually  be  in  the  form  of  irregular 
ycUow  spot*,  marhlcd  with  green  and  blue.* 

*  D«versle.  M^kclne  Legale,  Paris,  1836.  tome  11.  p.  57. 
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Causes. — EcchymoBis  may  be  produced  by  many  other  causes 
besides  contusions.  It  is  a  symptom  of  certain  diseases,  as  scnrTy, 
purpura,  and  the  last  stage  of  fevers.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of 
oblique  wounds,  which  do  not  permit  the  blood  to  flow  freely  oat ;  of 
spasms,  and  other  violent  contractions  of  the  masdes ;  it  may  also  be 
caused  by  suction  (as  afler  leech-bites),  especially  in  a  part  where  the 
skin  is  thin.  It  may  further  be  simulated  by  the  application  of 
colouring  matters  to  the  skin.  I^Astly,  eochymosis  produced  during 
life  may  require  to  be  distinguished  from  yarious  appearances  arising 
after  death. 

DiAONOSis. — Eochymosis  produced  by  suction  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  the  result  of  injury,  by  being  generally  in  the  form 
of  small  round  spots,  and  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  arms  or  female 
breasts ;  and  the  surgeon  required  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  such  marks 
should  consider  whether  they  ooiTespond  in  their  appearance  to  the  date 
which  is  assigned  to  them. 

Artificial  discolouration  of  the  skin  may  be  distinguished  from  eodiy- 
mosis  by  its  being  generally  in  round  or  irregular  spots,  fringed  at  the 
edges.* 

Eochymosis  produced  during  life  may  be  distinguished  from  the  livid 
discolouration  of  incipient  putrefaction^  or  that  which  is  caused  by  the 
gravitation  of  blood  in  a  dead  body,  by  noticing  that,  in  the  first  case, 
blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  incorporated  with  tiie 
cutis,  which  is  thickened ;  whereas  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  blackness 
will  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  and  if  blood  is  effused  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  it  will  be  only  at  some  depending  part^  and  will  be 
fluid,  and  not  coagulated.f 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  (I)  to  check  extravasation  of 
blood ;  (2)  to  prevent  inflammation ;  (3)  and  aflerwards  to  produce 
absorption  of  the  effused  fluids  and  restore  the  use  of  the  paiis. 

The  bruised  part  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  raised  position ; 
and  cold  or  iced  water,  or  a  bladder  containing  ice,  F.  114,  should  be 
applied  at  once.  These  measures,  together  with  rest,  moderate  purga- 
tives, and  not  too  full  a  diet,  will  suffice  for  the  first  two  indications ; 
whilst  the  third  will  be  fulfilled  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments, 
and  a  bandage  after  tenderness  has  subsided.  For  slight  bruises  on  the 
face,  such  as  a  black  eye,  the  application  by  a  brush  or  piece  of  lint  to 
the  surface  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  or  of  the  tincture  of  matico, 
or  a  solution  of  alum  or  tannin,  will  often  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
or  its  extension  by  astringing  the  vessels. 

If  thp  effusion  of  blood  is  great— if  the  skin  is  so  tense  that  it  will 
inevitably  either  burst  or  slough — an  incision  may  be  made  into  the 
swelling,  but  it  is  better  avoided.  Then  the  clot  will  be  gradually  ex- 
truded by  the  contraction  of  the  cavity,  and  a  simple  granulating  wound 
will  be  left.     But  it  is  very  bad  practice  to  squeeze  out  the  coagulum, 

*  Fallot,  de  la  Simulation  et  de  la  Dissimulation  des  Maladies,  Bmxelles, 
1836,  p.  67. 
t  Bcck'«  Medical  Jurisprudenoe. 
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as  the  bleeding  mi^t  be  bronght  on  afresh,  and  seyere  inflammation  be 
exdted.* 

If  an  artery  of  oooriderable  size  is  lacerated,  which  will  be  known  by 
the  situation  of  the  oontosion,  and  the  great  and  rapid  swelling,  the  cai»e 
must  be  treated  as  a  d^uaed  aruiMrism, 

Fingeia  and  toes,  however  sevei'ely  bruised,  should  not  be  cut  off. 


CHAPTER  U. 

WOUNDS. 

DEFnanON. — ^Wounds  are  commonly  defined  to  be  solutions  ofi:onti' 
wiaiy,  or  aeparations  by  external  violence  of  parts  noimally  united,  or 
eoDtinnoos ; — usoally  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  body  or  mucous 
esTities. 

Va&nsms. — ^The  inciaed  wounds,  or  those  made  with  clean^cutting 
iastnunents ;  the  puncturedf  or  those  made  by  instruments  whose 
length  greatly  exceeds  their  breadth  ;  including  stabs,  and  pricks  of  ail 
torts ;  the  lacerated^  in  which  parts  are  torn ;  and  the  contused^  or 
those  effected  by  braising,  are  the  chief  varieties. 

The  incised  are  usoally  produced  with  the  least  violence,  and  generally 
admit  most  easily  of  repair.  The  punctured  are  dangerous  from  their 
depth,  and  from  the  possibility  that  deep  blood-vessels  or  viscera  may 
be  injured,  or  that  deep-Keated  extravasation  of  blood  or  abscess,  may 
IbUow.  The  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  are  commonly  produce<l 
with  greater  violence,  less  likely  to  heal,  and  more  prone  to  slough  or 
sappnrate.  They  do  not  however,  in  general,  bleed  so  much  as  incised 
and  punctured  wounds,  because  arteries,  when  torn,  contract  more  than 
when  cut.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  we  may  have  a  clean 
tear  as  well  as  a  dean  cut ;  the  definition  of  a  clean  wound  being  that 
the  Tioknoe  is  expended  solely  in  dividing  parts,  leaving  the  tissues 
oo  either  side  nninjored.    See  the  Ecraseur, 

TbeaiuxhT. — ^The  treatment  of  all  wounds  comprises  four  indica  • 
tioos : — 1,  to  check  bleeding ;  2,  to  remove  foreign  bodies ;  3,  to  bring 
the  divided  parts  into  their  natural  position  and  keep  them  in  union  ; 
4,  to  promote  adhesion. 

(1)  To  check  bieedingf  moderate  pressure,  a  raised  position,  and  the 
applkstkMi  of  cold,  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cnses ;  but  if  the  bleeding 
prove  obstinate,  the  measures  must  be  adopted  which  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  Chapters  on  Wounds  of  Arteries  and  of  Veins. 

(2)  The  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  if  any  are  in  the  wound,  should 
be  cflccted  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  fingers  or  by  forceps,  or  sponge 

•  Hnnter  on  the  Blood,  part  11.  chap.  IL  sect.  L 
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and  water.  Dirt,  grayel,  &c,  are  best  got  rid  of  by  affusion  with 
lukewarm  water.    All  clots  of  blood  must  liicewise  be  removed. 

(3)  In  order  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  vxund  into  contact,  the  part 
must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  relax  any  muscular  fibres 
that  have  been  divided,  or  that  lie  under  the  divided  ports.  Then  the 
edges  must  be  made  to  meet  as  nicely  as  possible.  On  this  point  the 
surgeon  should  use  the  utmost  diligence,  because  the  more  that  the 
parts  are  adapted,  the  less  chance  will  there  be  of  suppuration,  and  the 
more  speedy  and  free  from  deformity  will  the  cure  be.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  may  then  be  kept  in  their  place  by  cross  strips  of  adhesiTe 
plaster,  one  end  of  the  plaster  being  first  applied  to  that  side  of  the 
wound  which  is  loosest,  and  the  other  being  brought  acroas.  Then  a 
compress  and  bandage  may  be  applied  to  keep  on  the  dressings,  and 
protect  the  parts  from  injury.  It  should  be  put  on  with  such  a  degree 
of  fii-mness  as  may  feel  comfortable  to  the  patient  and  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  bleeding  or  other  exudation.  This  point  requires 
particular  attention  in  subcutaneous  surgery.  If  the  wound  b  so 
i»ituated  that  the  plaster  cannot  be  applied  smoothly,  a  compress  of  lint 
may  be  laid  on  it  first. 

Collodion, — A  very  useful  substitute  for  adhesive  plaster  in  many 
cases  is  the  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  collodion.  This  when  applied  to  any  surfiace  dries  instantly, 
forming  a  semi-transpaient  film  of  considemble  tenacity,  adherine 
firmly,  and  forming  an  artificial  scab  under  which  wounds  oflen  heu 
without  any  suppuration.  In  applying  it,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  held  together  as  exactly  as  possible  by  an  assistant,  whilst  a 
thick  layer  of  the  collodion  is  smeared  across  with  a  brash  or  small 
spatula.  It  is  useful  to  apply  it  in  the  inteivals  of  stitches  or  plasters, 
in  oi-der  to  exclude  the  air.     This  substance  contracts  so  strongly  that 
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♦  1.  Fine  glovers'  needle;  a.  Old  harelip  pin;  3.  Ciured  surgical  needles; 
4.  Fine  steel  needle  for  twisted  suture. 
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it  shoald  be  pat  on  in  one  hyer,  onoe  for  all ;  not  in  repeated  layers, 
elit  those  which  are  pat  on  afterwards  will  drag  off  those  applied  first. 
Thk^  mudli^  somediDeB  b  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  is  Friar's 


Sidwres  — In  all  extennre  wounds,  and  most  especially  in  wounds  of 
the  ejehrows,  eyelids,  ears,  and  other  parts  which  it  is  most  important 
to  make  to  unite  neatly,  and  in  which  plasters  would  be  insutlScienty 
Mrfvrtfs,  or,  in  plain  English,  stitches,  should  be  employed.  Yet,  unless 
for  special  reasons,  the  sozgeon  should  not  employ  them  in  order 
fbffdhly  to  drag  the  lips  of  a  gaping  wound  into  contact,  or  they  will 
gire  great  pain,  and  his  intentions  will  be  frustrated  by  their  speedily 
olcerating.  They  may  be  remored  in  from  three  to  six  days,  or  sooner 
if  riolcnt  irritation  comes  on. 

/%«  $pecie$  of  suture  are  enumerated  in  the  old  authors. 

t.  The  Intemqfted  Stdtire  is  thus  made.  A  needle  armed  with  a 
single  lipUure  is  passed  through  the  skin  on  one  side 
of  the  wound  from  wUhimt,  inwards ;  then  at  a  oor- 
rttpooding  part  through  the  upper  lip /rom  within, 
outwards.  Then  the  ends  of  the  ligature  (which 
may  be  made  of  silk,  or  hempen  thread,  well  waxed) 
sre  to  be  drawn  together,  without,  however,  any 
greit  straining,  and  are  to  be  tied  tightly  in  a 
doable-reef  knot.  Silver,  iron,  or  leaden  wire  is 
«NDetimes  used  for  sutures,  and  has  this  advantage, 
tkst  it  does  not  absorb  fluids,  and  so  cannot  be  con- 
▼crted  into  a  seton ;  but  it  is  apt  to  cut  or  tear  when 
polled  out. 

As  many  of  these  stitches  are  to  be  made  as  are  necessary ;  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  a  proper  interval. 

2.  The  Tfcisted  Suture  is  made  thus : — The  edges  of  the  wound 
«re  to  be  placed  accurately  in  contact,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  pins 
to  be  passed  through  both  of  them  at  convenient  distances.  The 
first  pin  shoald  be  placed  at  any  loose  angle  which  there  may  happen 
to  be.  When  all  the  pins  have  been  introduced,  and  the  ports  are 
accurately  adjusted,  the  middle 
flf  a  long  piece  of  silk  is  to  be 
twisted  aroand  the  uppermost  in 
the  form  of  a  figure  of  8.  Then 
the  two  ends  are  to  be  brought 
down  and  twisted  round  each  of 
the  other  pins  successively  in  like 
nazmer ;  and,  butly,  are  to  be 
secured  by  a  knot. 

The  pins  were  formerly  made  of  silver,  with  steel  points  which  were 
mnoved  after  they  were  inserted.  Fig.  2  (p.  34)  ;  but  fine  steel  needles 
with  lancet  points.  Fig.  4  (p.  34),  are  now  used  instead.  After  they  are 
inserted  their  points  must  be  cut  off  with  pliers. 

3.  The  Ohvers\  or  Contimtoua  Suture,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
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ordinary  way  of  aewing  things  together  practised  by  seamstresses  and 
housewires.     It  is  employed  in  wounds  of  the  intestines  and  abdom«i. 


4.  The  Qut7/  Suture  is  performed  by  passing  a  sufficient  number  of 
ligatures  with  the  needle  here  represented ;  but 
instead  of  being  tied  to  their  opposite  neighbours, 
all  the  threads  on  each  side  of  the  wound  are 
fastened  to  a  bougie,  or  metallic  rod,  perforated 
with  holes.  It  is  very  advantageous  in  pressing 
the  deep  parts  of  a  wound  together,  and  is  used 
in  lacerations  of  the  female  perinsum. 

5.  The  Dry  Suture  was  made  by  sticking  a 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  (before  that  was  in- 
vented) a  strip  of  linen  smeared  with  white  of  e^ 
and  flour,  to  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  wound.  The  adjacent  maipns 
of  the  plaster  or  linen  were  then  sewed  together. 

(4)  The  fourth  indication  is  to  promote  the  process  of  adhesion.  For 
this  purpose  every  circumstance  that  will  disturb  the  lymph  exuded, 
or  that  will  cause  it  to  decompose,  must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The 
wounded  part  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  if  the  wound  be 
at  all  severe  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  bed.  Pain  and  mental  dis- 
turbance should  be  allayed,  and  sleep  piocared  by  opium  ;  the  import- 
ance of  which  in  preventing  fever  and  pyaemia  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  bowels  should  be  relieved,  in  order  to  combat  any  tendency  to 
inflammatory  exudation,  and  the  diet  be  regulated.  In  most  cases  just 
as  much  light  food  as  will  replace  the  waste  of  a  man  at  rest  is  sufli- 
cient :  in  some  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  meat  and  wine,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  loss  of  blood,  and  supply  material  for  healthy  exudation. 
No  bandages  should  be  tight  enough  to  cause  irritation  or  constrictioo. 
If  much  pain  and  swelling  supervene,  all  tight  applications  and  sutures 
must  be  removed,  and  fomentations  or  poultices  be  applied,  till  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  or  till  suppuration  is  established.  Then  the  parts 
may  be  again  gently  approximated,  that  they  may  heal  by  the  second  m- 
tention ;  that  is,  by  the  inosculation  of  their  granulations.  In  wounds,  as 
in  other  inflammatory  cases,  cloths  dipped  into  cold  water,  or  a  bladder 
filled  with  ice,  is  sometimes  more  comfortable  than  warm  applications. 
Cases  of  complete  Disunion. — If  any  small  portion  of  the  body 
(a  flnger  or  part  of  the  nose,  for  instance)  has  been  completely  cut  off, 
and  if  it  be  reapplied  as  soon  as  possible,  and  rt>tained  by  plasters  or 
sutures,  and  wrapped  up  so  as  to  preserve  its  temperature,  it  will  very 
probably  unite  again.  And  even  if  such  a  part  have  been  separated  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  attempt  should  not  be  given  up  ;  but  it  should 
be  well  washed  with  warm  water  to  free  it  from  dirt,  and  the  stump 
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should  also  be  bathed,  to  af  to  remoTe  any  dry  coagulated  blood,  before 
thej  are  reapplied  to  each  other.  One  case  is  related  in  which  the  last 
phalanz  of  the  middle  finger  was  cut  off,  and  afler  an  hour  and  a  half 
was  replaced,  and  united  firmly.* 

Cube  of  Opeh  Wounds. — If  a  part  has  been  abstracted  which 
cannot  be  restored,  or  if  any  kind  of  wound  cannot  be  covered  by  skin, 
as  is  the  case  with  lacerated  and  irregular  wounds,  the  first  plan  on  whicli 
it  may  be  treated,  is  by  endeavouring  to  form  a  scab,  by  oovering  the 
wound  with  pledgets  of  soft  lint  soaked  in  blood,  which  are  to  be 
allowed  to  dry  ami  adhere.  This  is  the  natural  and  simple  way  in 
which  most  slight  accidents  heal  when  not  interfered  with  by  ai-t ;  and 
Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  the  large  surface  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a 
diseased  breast  heal  completely  under  a  crust  of  blood  in  thirty  d.iys. 
Theold-fiuhioned  remedy,  the  fWor's  Balaam^  or  Tinct.  Benzoescomp., 
H  an  ezodlent  application  for  wounds  attended  with  some  degree  of 
cratosion.  It  causes  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and  seals  up  the  wound 
fitm  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  from  infectious  miasmata. 

If  there  ia  no  pain  or  bad  smell,  the  woimd  should  be  allowed  to 
mnaia  unopened  till  the  scabs  drop  off",  and  show  a  cicatrix  underneath. 
Bnt  if  it  becomes  painful,  and  a  fetid  matter  oozes  out,  warm  poultices 
or  water-drecsing  should  be  applied,  and  the  wound  be  treated  like  a 
ooramon  granulating  sore. 

Or,  in^ead  of  attempting  to  form  a  scab,  the  surgeon  may  apply 
water-dreesing  or  poultices  from  the  first,  when,  if  the  case  proems 
£iT0UFably,  the  wound  will  become  filled  with  a  pink  lymph,  which 
IB  very  shallow  wounds  forms  a  pliant  cicatrix,  without  granulation, 
and  without  suppuration. 

Aheoe98  after  Wounds* — Afler  punctureil  wounds,  or  af^er  any  ex- 
tauiTe  sux^^cal  operation,  or  other  wound,  it  is  possible  that  pai-t  of 
the  exudation,  or  that  some  portion  of  coagulum  may  decompose  and 
cause  suppuration,  even  after  the  wound  in  the  skin  has  healed  ;  and 
tkat  the  sanious  fluid  which  results  may  find  its  way  into  the  veins 
and  canse  serioua  consequences.  Pain  and  tenderness^  restlessness  and 
shivering,  will  cause  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  track  of  the  wound 
oareliilly,  and  to  make  an  incision  if  there  is  any  mischief  underneath. 

PuNCruBED  W0UND6. — The  first  point  usually  mooted  iu  discussing 
the  treatment  of  these  wounds  is  the  propriety  of  dilating  them,  and 
eameiting  them  into  simple  incisions,  in  order  to  avert  deep-seated 
■ipporation  and  confinement  of  matter.  But  as  those  evils  by  no 
means  follow  of  necessity,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  first  to  prevent 
them.  To  this  end,  the  part  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  should 
be  bandaged  with  an  agreeable  degree  of  firmness,  so  as  to  prevent 
nbcntaoeons  oozing  of  blood,  which  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  inflam- 
matioo.  If  necessary,  low  diet,  purgatives,  and  cold  lotions  must 
be  employed.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  there  should  be  severe  pain, 
and  swelling,  and  fever,  the  case  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  deep-seated  abscess. 

*  BaOy,  H.  W^  of  Thetford,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom..  July  1816. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 
SECTION  I.—GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 

Definition. — Under  the  term  gun-shot  mounds  are  incladed  all  the 
injuries  caused  by  shot  and  other  substances  discharged  from  fire-arms, 
by  fragments  of  stone  or  splinters  of  wood  struck  thereby,  and  by  the 
bursting  of  fire-arms,  and  of  shells. 

**  The  cannon-shot,"  says  Mr.  Cole,  **  for  the  first  fire  or  six 
hundi*ed  yards  grinds  to  powder  and  destroys  everything  that  opposes 
its  hissing  course."*  If  it  strikes  a  limb  it  either  carries  it  away  or 
completely  smashes  it,  pulpifying  all  the  tissues  with  which  it  codms 
into  contact.  The  shock  in  such  cases  is  always  very  severe,  and  often 
fatal  of  itself.  The  haemorrhage  is  usually  slight:  a  gush  of  blood 
escapes  at  the  moment  the  injury  is  inflicted,  but  the  torn  vessels  soon 
retract,  and  the  bleeding  for  a  time  is  stopped.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  instances,  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  in  which  fatal  hsemor- 
rlu^  from  the  femoral  artery  was  caused  by  cannon-shot  injuries. 

When  the  shot  has  travelled  some  distance,  so  as  to  have  lost  a  por- 
tion of  its  impetus,  the  injury  which  it  inflicts  is  oflen  even  greater. 
Instead  of  going  right  through  the  part  struck,  it  will  allow  itself  to  be 
guided,  or  its  course  to  be  changed,  by  objects  which  it  may  meet  in  its 
way,  and  will  thus  give  rise  to  wider  and  more  serious  injuries. 

This  happened  in  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  First  Royals,  who  was 
working  in  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
shovelling  up  some  earth,  with  his  body  bent,  and  his  right  hand,  in 
which  he  held  the  handle  of  the  shovel,  low  down  in  front  of  the  space 
between  his  1^.  In  this  position  he  was  struck  by  a  round  shot.  It 
shattered  his  aim,  leaving  it  hanging  only  by  the  int^uments,  and, 
passing  between  the  thighs  at  their  upper  part,  it  tore  away  from  each 
of  them  a  large  mass  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  laid  bare 
the  femoral  artery  on  one  side.  It  carried  in  front  of  it  the  penis,  and 
scrotum,  and  anus,  and,  guided  by  the  curve  of  the  buttocks,  it  swept 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  gluta^i  of  one  side. 

Cannon-shot  when  nearly  spent  may  produce  severe  injury  without 
breaking  the  skin.  Bones  may  be  broken,  or  the  deep  tissues  so  con- 
tused as  to  lead  to  severe  sloughing  and  loss  of  the  parts. 

However  near  the  end  of  its  career  a  round  shot  may  be,  it  still 
carries  destruction  with  it ;  and  many  a  soldier's  foot  has  i^een  knocked 
off,  when  put  out  to  stop  a  shot,  slowly  ricochetting  along  like  a 
cricket*  boll. 

*  Cole,  J.  J,  Military  Surgery,  or  Experience  of  Field  Practice  In  India  during 
the  years  1848  and  1849.    Load.  1852. 
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It  is  rare  for  round  shot  to  lodge  themselves,  jet  a  case  occurred  In 
the*  Balaklava  action  in  which  a  six-pound  shot  was  found  lodged  in  a 
man**  ham,  with  comparatiTely  little  distortion  of  the  limb. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of  the  vnndiige  of  balb,  that  is, 
of  injuries  supposed  to  be  produced  by  balls  going  near  without  touch- 
ing, and  ascribed  to  a  current  of  air  accompanying  the  ball.  But 
later  experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  all  the  views  once  entei^ 
tained  on  this  subject.  Men's  clothes  have  been  torn,  and  even  their 
caps  carried  off  their  heads  by  round  shot,  without  producing  any 
injury  worth  mentioning.* 

Shells — If  a  shell  strikes  an\'thing  before  its  explosion,  it  pro- 
doees  effects  similar  to  those  of  round  shot.  After  it  has  burst,  the 
wooods  inflicted  by  its  fragments  are  not  so  severe  as  those  of  cannon- 
ahoft,  although  they  certainly  rank  next  in  the  amount  of  damage  they 
prodoee.  The  large,  irregular  masses  of  iron  often  cause  the  most 
Uarful  contusions  and  lacerations  of  the  tissues,  and  comminution  oi 
the  booea.  The  extent  of  mischief  produced  by  them  may  be  estimated 
by  the  (act  that  during  the  hite  war  the  bursting  of  one  howitzer  shell 
caused  ten  admissions  into  the  hospital  of  the  18th  regiment,  and  that 
of  the  men  so  admitted  seven  lost  an  arm  or  leg. 

Musket  Shot. — ^The  largest  number  of  wounds  in  any  engagement 
ii  from  musket  balls.  Until  the  late  war,  the  old  round  leaden  ball, 
filed  from  a  plain  or  rifled  barrel,  was  the  only  one  in  common  use. 
Xow,  however,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  conical  ball,  in  our  own 
and  most  of  the  continental  armies,  including  those  of  our  late  enemies 
the  Kossians.  As  our  men  were  wounded  by  both  kind  of  balls,  there 
were  ample  means  of  testing  their  destructive  capacities.  The  conical 
balls  being  projected  with  much  greater  rapidity,  are  capable  of  passing 
through  one  or  two  men,  and  lodging  themselves  in  the  body  of  a 
third.  They  did  not  appear  to  deviate  from  their  course  to  the  extent 
that  the  old  balls  sometimes  did.  What  they  stnick  they  usually  per- 
forated, in  some  cases  drilling  through  bones,  in  others  producing  severe 
comminuted  fractures.  They  lodge  much  less  fi-equently  than  the 
zvood  ones,  and  are  far  more  destructive  as  instruments  of  warfare. 
Again,  the  ball  may,  if  the  force  is  nearly  expended,  lodge  in  the 
caoorilons  tiisue  of  a  bone,  and  form  for  itself  a  kind  of  chamber,  in 
which  it  may  be  easily  moved,  but  from  which  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty extracted. 

SometioDes  a  ball  will  strike  a  bone  longitudinally,  and  channel  a 
long  groove  without  fracturing  the  bone. 

GiLkPE  Shot  produce  wounds  like  those  from  round  shot,  only,  as 
they  are  mudi  smaller,  so  the  injuries  they  inflict  are  less  severe. 

•  •A  shot  rloochetted  with  great  force  over  one  of  the  parapets,  carrying 
vnj  the  cap  from  a  Msman's  bead.  The  man  was  a  little  stunned,  but  no 
*  "         -    f  -  -         -^     When  his  cap  was  picked  op,  it  contained  a  handful 


if  hair,  wfaidi  bad  been  shaved  from  the  scalp  by  the  shut.    This  would  have 
Wm  a  'poser'  for  the  old  wlnd-contusionists.'^   Account  of  the  wounded  in  the 


\  of  Sebastopol,  by  !>•  J-  Daigan,  Esq^  Surgeon  RJN.,  at- 
tKtad  to  Om  Naval  Brigade.— Jfed.  Timei  and  OaxeUe,  Sq>t  8. 1865. 
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Canister  Shot  likewise  cause  wounds  similar,  though  uot  so  severe 
as  those  from  musket  balls  of  the  same  sixe. 

Small  Shot,  discharged  from  a  fowling-piece  or  pistol,  produce  dif- 
ferent effects,  according  to  the  distance  at  which  they  strike.  If  the 
distance  is  great,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  scattered,  and  fall 
singly ;  peppering  the  victim  smartly,  but  not  penetrating  beyond  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  nor  doing  much  harm  unless  one  of  them  strike  the 
eye.  But  if  the  distance  is  small,  so  that  they  strike  en  masse,  their  efiects 
are  far  more  destructive  than  those  of  a  bullet,  for  they  spread  m  the 
flesh,  and  so  cause  greater  laceration,  besides  the  mischief  arising  from 
their  lodgment  in  the  tissues. 

Although  there  may  be  no  haU  in  a  gun  or  pistol,  yet  the  vfod- 
ding  may  act  as  a  ball,  if  the  piece  is  discharged  dose  to  the  body. 
The  sui^geon  in  civil  practice  who  examines  a  gun-shot  wound  inflicted 
with  intent  to  murder,  should  always  save  the  wadding  if  he  finds  any, 
as  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  detection  of  the  murderer.  All  gun- 
shot injuries,  too,  may  be  complicated  with  severe  bums  horn  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  portions  of  the  accoutrements,  mon«y 
from  the  pockets,  or  even  pieces  of  bone  from  other  soldiers'  bodies  are 
carried  by  the  shot  into  the  wound  and  lodged.  |A  remarkable  case  of  tiiis 
kind  is  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  two  five-franc  pieces  being 
carried  from  the  pocket  of  one  man  and  lodged  by  a  grape^hot  in  the 
thigh  of  the  next. 

In  the  naval  action  before  Sevastopol  a  man  in  the  cockpit  of  the 
**  Albion  **  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  large  piece  of  the  jaw  can- 
ned into  his  body  from  the  head  of  a  fellow-patient,  while  being  dressed 
by  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Course  of  Balls. — In  the  passage  of  the  ball  everything  is  as  a 
rule  carried  in  front  of  it^  and  we  meet  with  fragments  of  the  patients' 
clothing  or  pieces  of  wadding  in  the  wound.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how 
easily  globular  balls  may  sometimes  be  diverted  from  their  course  by 
the  slightest  obstacle.  An  officer  in  the  engineers  returning  one  evening 
from  ue  trenches  before  Sevastopol,  was  struck  in  the  abdomen  by  a 
musket  ball.  It  first  impinged  against  a  button  of  his  trousers,  which 
it  bent  double.  This  served  to  change  its  direction,  and  instead  of  pas^ 
ing  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  travelled  downwards  between  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  lodged  deeply  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
Any  trifling  obliquity  of  surface,  or  difference  of  density  in  the  parts 
which  it  traverses,  may  cause  it  to  take  a  most  ciroiitous  route. 

Thus  a  ball  may  enter  on  one  side  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
and  may  pass  out  at  a  point  exactly  opposite,  just  as  if  it  had  gone 
entirely  through  the  cavity.  In  such  instances  the  ball  has  generally 
been  guided  by  a  ridge  of  bone ;  thus,  in  the  chest  it  travels  round  the 
ribs,  or  in  the  abdomen  around  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  Sometimes  it 
will  make  a  complete  circuit,  as  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Dr.  Hennen, 
who  was  struck  about  the  ponwm  Adami  by  a  bullet,  which  passed 
completely  round  the  neck,  and  was  found  lying  in  the  very  orifloe  at 
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which  it  entered.  In  a  fimiUr  maoner  balli  will  run  along  ooncave 
mrfaces :  thus  a  soldier  may  be  itmck  in  the  wrist,  when  the  arm  is 
bent  in  the  act  of  tiring,  and  the  ball  may  graze  along  the  arm,  and  fly 
off  at  the  shoulder  :  or  a  ball  may  enter  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  glide 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  and  pass  out  or  be 
lodged  near  the  spine. 

If  a  ball  has  passed  through  a  part,  an  orifice  of  entrance  and  one  of 
exit  is  usually  found.  The  orifice  of  entrance  is  generally  smaller 
than  th«  ball,  with  its  edge  livid,  and  inverted.  That  of  ejcit  is  a 
larger  and  more  ragged  opening,  with  its  edge  somewhat  everted, 
Tbedifiereoce  in  appearance  between  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball 
is,  howerer,  much  modified  by  the  speed  at  which  the  ball  is  travelling 
when  it  strikea  the  patient,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  parts  perfo- 
nted  in  its  coarae  through.  The  increased  velocity  with  which  the 
new  rifles  propel  the  balls,  causes  them  to  enter  and  leave  a  body 
without  its  offering  sufficient  resistance  to  produce  a  difl'erenoe  in  the 
appcarsnce  of  the  two  wounds.  If,  however,  the  speed  of  the  ball's 
ooane  be  diminished,  and  a  limb  be  then  perforated  hy  it,  we  have  the 
dttTKteristic  appearances  of  its  ingress  and  egress  well  marked. 

The  ball  in  its  passage  through  a  part  leaves  a  track  which  is  often 
indieated  by  a  Uuish  or  dusky-red  line  or  wheal  on  the  skin,  or  some- 
tioDfls  by  a  peculiar  emphysematous  crackling.  Along  this  track  the 
tisHMS  are  bruised  and  brokm  down,  and  their  vitality  greatly  de- 
•tioyed,  and  lying  in  different  parts  of  it  are  the  fragments  of  foreign 
bodies  which  the  bullet  may  have  carried  before  it. 

SEOnOX  II. — LOZXSaiENT  AND  EXTRACTION  OF  BALLS. 

LODGMEST  OF  BALLS. — Wounds  by  gun-shot  missiles  may  be  either 
penHrating,  usually  attended  by  lodgment  of  the  mi&»ile  in  some  part 
fi(  th^  hod  J,  or  perforatiwj,  in  which  the  missile  passes  through  and 
oot  of  the  body  or  limb.  It  is  always  important  to  ascertain  whether 
the  shot  has  passed  out  of  the  body,  or  whether  it  has  lodged ;  and  sup- 
posing tfast  there  are  two  holes,  it  must  be  considered  whether  they 
we  prodooed  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  one^  or  by  tlie  erdraiux  of  tvro 
distinct  balls.  If  there  are  two  holes,  and  they  arc  distant  fiom  each 
otheff  some  lig^t  may  be  thrown  on  the  question  by  ius^eilaining  the 
position  of  the  patient  at  the  time  he  was  wounded,  and  the  (wsture  of 
bis  asnilant.  Thus,  a  soldier  has  presented  himself  with  two  shot- 
boles,  one  on  the  outside  of  the  ankle,  the  other  near  the  trochanter  ; 
bat  ther  were  both  caused  by  the  same  ball,  which  entei-ed  at  the 
lakk  wnen  the  foot  was  raised  m  the  act  of  running.*  In  another  in- 
irmrf,  a  soldier,  who  was  ascending  a  scaling-ladder,  was  wounded  in 
the  ri^  arm,  and  the  ball  was  found  under  the  skin  of  the  opposite 
thi2fa.t  As  a  rule,  one  opening  only  being  present  indicates  that 
the~  bdl  has  lodged,  but,  in  some  instances,  it  may  have  esca]>ed  by  the 
hole  at  which  it  entered,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  body.  Or 

*Oithrie.op.clL|».lT.  t  Hennen,  op.  dt  p.  35. 
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it  may  hare  impinged  agaiiut  some  part,  such  aa  the  cartilage  of  a  rib, 
which  has  caused  it  to  recoil ;  and  a  ball  has  been  known  to  drire  a 
piece  of  bone  into  the  brain,  and  fall  out  of  the  wound  afterwarda^  In 
some  instances  a  ball  has  been  unable  to  perfoi-ate  a  fold  of  linen,  bat 
has  carried  it  for  the  distance  of  one,  or  even  three  or  four  inches  into 
the  wound ;  and  on  drawing  this  out,  the  ball  of  course  comes  oat 
with  it,* 

Again,  it  is  very  possible  that  two  balls  may  enter  by  the  same 
aperture,  one  of  whidi  may  pass  out,  and  the  other  diverge  and  wonnd 
some  important  organ.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  ball  splits, 
either  from  a  defect  in  the  casting,  or  from  its  striking  against  some 
sharp  bony  ridge,  as  the  vomer,  or  shin,  or  edge  of  a  fractured  bone  of 
the  skull ;  and  although  one  portion  may  have  been  extivcted,  another 
may  be  lodged  and  may  have  injured  important  vessels  or  nerves. 

But  it  frequently  happenii,  that  large  masses  of  metal  are  impacted 
in  the  substance  of  a  part  without  much  external  sign  of  their  pi-esenoe, 
as  in  a  case  related  at  p.  139. 

Detection  of  musket  balls  and  other  foreign  bodiss  lodged  th  the 
wound. — A  ditHculty  sometimes  arises  in  deteimining  the  pretence  of  a 
bullet  in  the  wound.  A  hard  body  may  be  felt  by  the  probe,  but  no 
clear  evidence  may  be  thus  obtained  as  to  whether  it  be  exposed  bone  or 
a  leaden  ball.  The  famous  case  of  Garibaldi  was  one  of  this  kind, 
gi\nng  rise  to  great  difTei-ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  ball  were 
lodged  or  not  in  the  cancellous  substance  of  the  tibia  near  the  ankle* 
joint.  In  this  case  the  French  surgeon  Nelaton,  discovered  the  ball 
by  means  of  a  probe,  the  point  of  which  carried  a  bit  of  unglazed 
porcelain.  The  absorbing  nature  and  rough  surface  of  this  material 
enabled  it  to  cairy  a  poilion  of  lead  from  the  bullet  when  it  had  rubbed 
apoo  it  for  a  short  time.  The  natui'e  of  the  stain  was  then  proved  by 
the  ordinary  chemical  tests  for  lead. 

On  the  same  occasion,  a  magnetic  probe  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Miller 
of  King's  College,  London,  and  constructed  by  the  dii-ection  of  Mr. 
Partridge.  This  probe,  on  coming  in  contact  with  metal  at  its  point, 
would  cause  a  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  connected  with  it.  Ko 
other  but  metallic  substances  would  have  this  effect  upon  the  mstru- 
ment. 

For  the  purpose  of  detecting  bullets  a  very  simple,  effective,  and 


practical  instrument  is  used  in  the  American  army,  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Kress.     Upon  the  end  of  a  common  steel  probe  is  fastened  a  conical 

*  A  silk  handkerchief  sometimes  saves  life  in  the  same  way ;  aud  Mr.  Home. 
In  his  Report  on  Gim-shut  Wounds  in  Canada,  in  1838,  speaks  of  the  great 
power  which  the  canvas  lining  of  soldiers'  stocks  has  In  resisting  the  passage  of 
musket-balls.— ijiciin^i^  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  July,  1840. 
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piece  of  hard  iron  or  steel  with  a  flat  end,  made  rough  in  rectangular 
lines  like  a  file.  Bjr  placing  the  rough  end  of  the  cone  upon  the  forei^ 
hody  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  rotating  the  olive-shaped  handle 
between  the  6nger  and  thumb,  particles  of  the  metallic  or  other  body 
eui  be  rasped  off,  and  retxiined  in  the  grooves  of  the  file-like  end,  and 
thus  broujrht  out  for  examination. 

Extraction  of  haU$  and  foreign  bodies. — It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portaaoe  for  the  future  well-doing  of  the  pati<*nt,  that  any  ball  or 
foreign  particles  which  may  have  lodged  should  be  removed  by  the 
furgcon.  A  most  careful  examination  of  the  parts  is  always  neces- 
Mry.  This  should  be  made  as  soon  after  the  injury  as  possible,  before 
swelling  and  cedema  of  the  tissues  have  come  on.  If  the  ball  has  tra- 
versed some  distance,  and  it  cannot  be  <letected  near  the  sui-face,  a 
lih-er  probe  of  about  twelve  inches  in  length  is  roost  useful,  and  will 
allow  an  ex]^oration  to  be  made  along  the  track  of  the  bullet.     As  a 


rule,  however,  the  best  examination  is  made  with  the  Bnger  passeil 
t 


into  the  wound,  which  may  be  enlarged  if  required.     When  the  ball  is 


0( 


deeply  lodged,  a  bullet  forceps  will  be  found  of  great  service.  Excellent 
iastroments  are  devised  by  Coxeter,  Savigny,  and  others.  When  it  is 
MV  the  sur£ue,  a  pair  of  straight  incisor-tooth  forceps  will  seize  fast 

*  Forceps  lor  extracUog  bullets.— HWw. 

t  Yo^utt  spooD  and  drill  forceps  for  eztncUng  buUets.  It  screws  in  the 
■MAe,  sod  can  be  IbUled  Into  a  pocket  case.—  Weiu. 

I  Ballet  eztnctor,  with  a  cup,  moving  on  a  hinge  by  means  of  a  slide. 
— iTciit.    This  pfobaUy  would  bs  cumbersome  In  use. 
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hold  of  a  leaden  ball  and  remove  it  with  facility.  If,  howvrer,  tlieball 
is  lodged  in  bone,  much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced,  and  great 
tact  required  to  get  hold  of  it.  A  small  channel  may  in  some 
cases  be  made  in  the  bone  with  a  gouge,  and  the  ball  may  genendly 
then  be  removed  with  tolerable  ease  by  means  of  one  of  Bell's  aharp- 
pointed  tooth  elevators. 


SECTION  in. — COLLAPSE   FBOM  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 


Collapse  or  Shock  is  the  first  constitutional  effect  of  a  gQn-«hot 
injury.  It  follows  immediately  or  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the 
wound,  and  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly  every  case. 
It  is  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  and 
according  to  the  part  ot  the  body  which  has  suffered ;  but  even  com- 
paratively slight  wounds  are  often  followed  by  a  very  great  amount  of 
collapse.  Gun-shot  injuries  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  always 
followed  by  severe  collapse. 

The  severity  of  wounds  in  these  localities,  whoi  the  cavity  is  opened, 
or  the  viscera  wounded,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this ;  but  in  instances 
where  the  ball  has  not  penetrated  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  but  merely 
traversed  their  walls,  there  is  still  usually  some  shock,  and  oflea  very 
much.  The  cause  is  probably  partly  the  fear  which  men  have  of 
the  result  of  wounds  of  either  of  the  large  cavities,  believing  that  if  a 
ball  St  1  ikes  the  thorax  or  abdomen  the  case  is  necessarily  fatal. 

Another  reason  has  been  attributed  for  the  collapse  which  is  so 
universal,  which  is  this.  Men  are  generally  wounded  whilst  under 
fire,  while  the  nervous  energies  ai'e  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension. 
They  are  suddenly  struck  down,  and  rendered  Aors  de  combat,  and 
depression  rapidly  follows  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  previoiia 
excitement,  and  tiiuB  we  may  meet  with  great  collapse  fbllowinflr  < 
small  injuries, 

Mr.  Mattbetv  adduces,  as  proof  of  this  doctrine,  thp  friL-t  Uiat 
were  occaisionally   receivid   for   treatment  in    the  C-iitnemi   hoqHtl 
before   the  excitement    had   subsided;    and  they  seemed  te  ~ 
operations  without  chloroform  well«  and  in  Kome  ii 

it  might  not  be  given.     The  depr^«ed  candJtiflO  i     _  

diately  after  an  injiiryj  or,  more  rarely,  it  msf  iiflt  tsif  fM^' 
some  hours  afterwards,  a  diffiirenw  dependiu^  <ni  iht  pBi^ikic  j 
constitution  and  nervous  developmt  uf.  o!  tJie  [Mti»nt, 

Afler   aeveie  gun-shot  tajurics  jMitii^ots  dobj  *U«  I 
No  large  amoaot  of  bbod  may  tmyv  t-tsni  loat,  »ff  '* 
no  destruction  of  parts  whtcli  cuuld 
patient  never  rallies  from  th«  pcatt  v3t 
During  the  Ftuidan  w»r  aa  i 
regiments  of  the  Un«  died  > 
within  fortv-eight  hotini  i 
large  majority  of  these  ' 
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Duriog  the  st;^  of  collapse,  the  patient  presents  a  hlanched  sui- 
fkce ;  the  face  pole,  pinched,  and  anxious ;  the  eitremities  cold ;  the 
poke  small,  weak,  often  irregular  and  flutteiing;  the  voice  feeble. 
Such  is  the  usual  cooditioa  of  the  patient,  varying  of  course  in  degree, 
when  he  is  first  seen  hy  the  surgeon.  It  is  a  question,  therefore, 
of  great  moment  whether  it  is  bat  to  rouse  him  from  this  state  of 
coUapw. 

The  natore  of  the  wound  must  answer  this  question*  If  the  ball 
his  penetrated  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  rally 
him  too  soon  ;  vessels  maj  be  wounded  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
SQimn  to  secure,  and  this  depressed  state  is  most  favourable  for  nature 
to  form  a  ooagulum,  and  arrest  hamorrhage. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  with  his  head  low,  and  be 
ODefiiUj  watched,  in  oitler,  by  the  judicious  application  of  stimu- 
lants, warmth  to  the  feet,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  collapse  proceeding  to 
too  great  an  eitent ;  in  fact,  to  save  him  from  sinking  from  the  ellects 
of  t^  which,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  most  favourable  for  his  ulti- 
mate reoovery.  The  same  rules  apply  to  all  cases  where  large  vessels 
have  been,  or  are  supposed  to  be  wounded. 

When,  however,  the  injury  is  superficial,  or  even  when  it  is  deep 
vithoat  affecting  important  vessels,  the  patient  should  be  rallied  from 
the  shock  he  has  received  as  soon  as  possible,  as  reaction  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  depi-ession. 

SECnOll  IV. — fLCMOBRHAOE  FROM  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

HXMOBRHAGE. — Primary  or  immediate  hsmorrhage  following  gun- 
shot wounds,  especially   if  they  are  severe,  is  of  comparatively  i-are 


There  may  be  some  slight  bleeding  at  the  time  the  wound  is  in- 
flicted, but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  any  dangerous  quantity.  During  the 
CrinMsn  war  there  were  fi^uent  instances  in  which  the  up^ier  or 
lower  extremities  were  torn  off  by  round  shot  or  shell,  and  lett 
hanging  merely  by  the  integuments,  and  yet,  in  the  majority  of  such 
csBsesy  DO  immediate  haemorrhage  resulted  which  at  all  jeopardized 
life. 

After  gan-ahot  injuries  in  which  the  blood-vessels  aie  involved  it  is 
QRiBil/  tound  that  they  are  much  lacerated,  and  retracted  within 
their  diaathi^  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  checked  for  a  time.  Occasionally 
tmm  occur  where  the  femoral  or  some  large  vessel  has  been  wounded, 
aad  lueoionhage  has  rapidly  proved  &Aal.  In  such  instances,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ball  cairied'away  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the  artery, 
without  entirely  dividing  it. 

The  very  dastic  nature  and  yielding  attachments  of  arteries  and  veins 
in  eertaiB  parts  allow  of  an  injury  very  near  without  opening  the  tube 
of  the  Teasel.  In  one  case  given  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  a  musket  boll  passed 
tnusferseiy  acniss  the  middle  of  the  thieh  and  directly  between  the 
faaond  artery  md  vein,  bruising  but  slightly  the  coats  of  these  vessels. 

D  L 
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Both,  howeyer,  became  blocked  up  by  coagula,  and  the  patient  died 
from  gangrene  of  the  limb.* 

Intermediary  hamorrhage  may  occar  some  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound,  as  soon  as  reaction  begins,  or  ailer  it  has  been  thoroughly 
established. 

In  such  cases,  if  the  application  of  pressure  fails,  the  best  treatment 
is  if  possible  to  cut  down  upon  and  secure  both  exti*emitie8  of  the 
bleeding  vessels. 

Secondary  hcsmorrhagej  or  that  which  takes  place  at  a  variable 
period  from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-fiilh  day  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury,  may  be  pi*oduced — 

Ist.  By  any  sudden  or  violent  movement  of  the  patient,  or  anything 
which  inci'eascs  the  mpidity  of  his  circulation.  The  coagula  which  had 
tempoi-aiily  closed  the  extremities  of  the  wounded  vessel,  are  pushed 
away  by  the  foix«  of  the  blood,  and  bleeding  immediately  takes  plxoe. 
Thus  patients  during  the  Russian  war  frequently  died  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  in  beiug  conveyed  from  the  camp  to  Balaklava.  Both  in 
these  cases  and  those  of  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  femur  great  advantages 
were  derived  fi-om  the  easy  means  of  transport  by  dhoolies  home  by 
men,  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  The  litieres  and  cascalets  of  the  Frendi 
army,  placed  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  are  also  easier  for  the  wounded 
than  wheel  ambulances.f 

2nd.  It  may  happen  from  sloughing,  or  ulceration  of  a  laiige  vessel. 
The  wounded  tissues  may  ulcerate,  or  else  may  have  been  so  much  in- 
jured by  the  wound  as  to  be  incapable  of  recovering  their  vitality. 

3rd.  A  vessel  may  be  cut  at  almost  any  period  after  the  injury,  by 
a  projecting  sharp  spiculiim  of  bone. 

4th.  A  peculiar  hemorrhagic  or  scorbutic  diathesis  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  in  an  aimy  reduced  by  a  long  and 
severe  campaign. 

This  diathesis  is  often  produced  in  long  campaigns  from  improper 
diet,  such  as  a  deficient  supply  of  vegetable  food,  which  causes  scurvy 
in  the  men,  and  renders  them  liable  to  haemorrhage  from  even  very 
slight  injuries.  The  blood  thus  wanting  some  necessary  principle  seems 
incapable  of  forming  coagula  sufBciently  Brm  to  seal  the  mouths  of  the 
divided  vessels ; — or  it  may  be  poisoned  by  hospital  air. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases,  if  practicable,  both  ends  of  the  bleeding 
vessel  should  be  tied ;  since,  if  either  end  is  lefl  open,  the  circulation 
may  be  carried  on  through  coUatei-al  channels,  and  ha*morrhage  may 

*  In  the  44th  regiment,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  June,  1855,  a  man  bad  hts 
left  arm  carried  away  at  the  shoulder-joint :  ihe  limb  was  completely  separated 
from  the  trunlc,  leaving  too  litUe  of  the  Mjft  tissues  to  cover  in  the  face  of  the 
stump.  The  axillary  artery  appeared  to  have  bled  but  little,  if  at  all,  at  the 
moment  of  Injury,  and  there  wan  no  8ubse<iQ  -nt  hemorrhage.  The  laceration 
laid  bare  the  artery  and  vein  for  full  three  Indies  of  their  course.  The  ends  cf 
the  vessel  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch  were  curved,  pluizged  with  coagula,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  The  pulsatioD  of  the  artery  was  f\Ul  to  the  very  base  of 
the  ping. 

t  WUliamson's  Military  Surgery,  pp.  241—344. 
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return.  The  late  Mr.  Guthne  observe*,  in  his  CoiniiKMit.uifs,  that 
this  should  not  he  «lone  unless  the  vessel  bleeds,  "  ;ls  hicinoii luige  once 
arretted  may  uot  be  renewed."  A  case  occurred  in  the  Criiyu?a  under 
Mr.  Matthew  which  shows  that  even  this  rule  will  not  always  be  the 
bert  for  the  ]jatient*d  wel&i«,  unless  he  can  be  kept  under  close  ob^r- 
Tatioo,  and  tree  from  disturbance.* 

In  wounds  of  the  interosseous  aiiery  of  the  arm,  owine  to  the  difli- 
C0U7  in  getting  at  the  vessel  situated  beneath  the  deep  flexors  of  the 
forearm,  »nr}i;eoiis  have  been  induced  to  tie  the  brachial  in  preference  to 
the  more  difficult  and  tedious  operation  of  securing  both  ends  of  t)ie 
imeioueous.  Mr.  Partridge  in  two  separate  cases  tied  the  brachial  at 
King^a  College  Hfvpital  for  wounds  of  the  interosseous,  and  in  both 
instaoocs  the  hirmorrhage  was  entii-ely  an-psted,  and  the  patients  did 
well.  For  similar  reasons,  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch,  it  la  better 
to  tie  both  radial  and  ulnar ;  or  should  it  l>e  found  that  pressure  on 
liiCK  fiiil  to  aiTest  the  hsemon'hage,  to  proceed  at  once  to  tie  the 
brachial^  rather  tltnn  explore  beneath  the  palmai*  fascia  for  the  cut  ends 
of  the  bleeding  vessels. 

SECnOX   v.— <3Cir-8UOT   INJURIES  OS    THE   HEAD   AND  FACE. 

GUN-6HOT  lHJUlti»:s  OF  THE  Skuix  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
biMl  dftss  of  cases  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  militaiy  surgeon  to 
treat.  To  diagnose  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted  is  often  very  diflicult, 
aod  yet  a  correct  appreciation  of  'the  nntui-e  of  the  wounds,  and  the 
parts  implicated  by  them,  is  of  pammount  importance.  Balls  striking 
the  skall  usually  canse  fracture  at  the  point  they  impinge  against,  and 
thoa,  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  fiom  confr*  coup  are  of  rai-e  occur- 
Roce  in  military  practice. 

Simple  ficah  vounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  produced  by  the  grazing  of 
a  fragmeot  of  a  shell  or  musket  ball.  These  injuries,  if  not  severe,  soon 
jet  well  under  simple  dressing  and  quiet.  If,  however,  there  is  much 
laoeratioa  of  the  Msilp,  suppuration  and  burrowing  of  pus  is  apt  to 
occur,  and  death  of  a  portion  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull  often 
results. 

*  A  man  wss  brought  In  on  the  evening  of  the  buttle  of  Inkenmann  who  had 
been  shot  tbnagh  the  ley  at  the  Junction  of  the  roiddlfi  and  lower  thirds.  He 
had  lost  a  large  qoanilty  of  blood,  and  It  was  evident  that  the  posterior  tibial 
■rteiy  bad  been  woanded,  but  it  did  not  then  bleed.  Tbe  exhaustion  was 
eii'ssiliie.  He  wa«  placed  in  a  tent,  with  a  pledget  of  lint  on  the  wuund,  the 
kf  bsodacrd  and  kept  elevated,  and  an  orderly  left  to  watch  him. 

On  fte  mlowing  morning  the  pad  of  lint  was  removed,  but  no  haemorrhage 
took  place.  As  dSt  w<mnd«d  had  to  be  removed  from  camp  to  Balaklava,  a  dis- 
taaos  of  seven  miles,  and  thcnoe  to  Scutari  by  ship,  it  wom  thought  best  to  tie 
Ae  rftml,  notwithstanding  it  could  not  be  made  to  bleed  after  all  the  bandages 
wtrereoioved  from  tbe  limb.  Tbe  operation  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  was 
fooBd  that  a  large  portion  of  the  c«iUbre  of  tbe  vessel  bad  been  shut  away. 
T^KAabfy  bad  not  this  operation  been  performed,  secondary  hwmorrhage  would 
ka*«  oome  on  at  some  later  period,  ancl  through  tbe  man's  feeble  condition  have 
ICitally. 
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IVeatmerU. — Perfect  rest,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excitement.  Tbe 
boweU  should  be  freely  opened  by  purgatives,  and  the  patient  kept  on 
low  diet. 

Fracture  of  the  akulV  without  depression. — Cases  of  this  nature  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  are  of  far  more  serious  importance  than  the  fore- 
going class  of  injuries.  They  are  usually  accompanied  with  oonsideraUe 
contusion  or  laceration  of  the  scalp.  The  symptoms  which  such  an  injory 
produces  are  uncertain :  in  some  instances  the  patient  is  rendered  in- 
sensible immediately  by  the  blow,  while  in  others  he  is  apparently  bat 
little  affected  by  it  at  the  time  of  its  infliction.  The  wound  should 
be  carefully  examined  with  the  finger,  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  de- 
pression. Oflen,  when  merely  a  fissure  can  be  detected  in  the  eitemal 
plate  of  the  skull,  an  extensive  stellated  fracture  may  exist  in  the  inner 
table.  This  is  usually  referred  to  a  greater  brittleness  of  the  inner  table, 
but  Mr.  Erichsen  has  shown,  by  reference  to  the  case  of  a  man  shot 
through  the  head  from  the  mouth,  that  the  external  table  may  be  more 
extensively  fmctured  than  the  internal  one,  when  the  bull  impingies  on 
it  from  within.  The  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  ball  in  peasinj; 
through  the  first  table  met  with  in  its  course  has  its  velocity  so  much 
diminished  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  law  before  referred  to, 
the  apei-ture  of  exit  from  the  bone  is  larger  than  that  of  entrance  into 
it.  The  external  plate  may,  in  some  cases,  be  grooved  by  a  ball,  im- 
parting to  the  touch  the  sensation  of  a  depressed  fincture. 
-  The  prognosis  in  all  these  cases  is  necessarily  unfavourable,  yet  very 
many  patients  will  recover  perfectly.  The  external  table  may  exfoliate 
and  healthy  granulations  and  perfect  cicatrization  may  follow. 

In  unfavourable  cases  extensive  suppuration  beneath  the  scalp  may 
come  on,  or  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  may  die,  and  abscess  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  bone,  with  its  concomitant  evils,  may  destroy 
the  patient. 

7)recUment, — If  the  case  is  clearly  one  of  simple  fracture  without 
depression,  but  little  medicinal  treatment  is  requii^.  Gold  applica- 
tions should  be  kept  to  the  head,  and  the  bowels  regularly  opened, 
if  necessary,  by  purgatives.  Perfect  rest  should  be  strictly  enjoined, 
and  all  means  of  excitement  avoided.  If,  however,  abscess  be  diagnosed 
beneath  the  inner  table,  it  should  be  evacuated  by  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  bone  with  the  trephine.  The  period  at  which  urgent  symp- 
toms set  in  after  the  injuiy  will  assist  the  surgeon  in  the  formataoa 
of  his  opinion.  The  occurrence  of  sevei-e  rigors  with  head  sjrmptoms 
coming  on  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  after  the  injury,  would  give  rise 
to  a  grave  suspicion  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

Fracture  of  the  shuU  with  depression. — The  symptoms  of  such  inju- 
ries are  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  correct  laws 
to  guide  the  surgeon  in  his  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  the  indications  of 
oompi-ession  of  the  brain  are  strongly  marked,  while  in  others  the 
patient,  when  first  seen,  appears  but  little  affected. 

If  symptoms  be  urgent,  and  thei-e  be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  whether  there  is  depression  or  not,  the  wound 
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ihoald  be  eoUrg«d,  ao  as  to  admit  of  a  visual  examination  of  the 
injnred  part.  In  very  many  instances  surgical  skill  can  avail  nothing, 
and  the  sargeon  has  bat  to  watch  and  soothe  the  dying  man,  and  observe 
tbe  curious  physiological  phenomena  presented.* 

Iheaimeid. — If  the  usual  s3rmptoms  of  compression  are  present,  and 
difpreastd  bone  be  positively  detected,  and  there  is  a  scalp  wound,  the 
surgron  may  trephine.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bone  is 
iouod  depressed,  but  no  symptoms  of  compression  be  present,  or  if  there 
be  no  scalp  wound,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  until  cerebral 
symptoms  have  begun  to  mani£»t  themselves. 

T&e  operation  of  trephining  is  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  men  will  recover  sometimes  unexpectedly  from  the 
most  severe  injuries,  that  unless  there  be  positive  indications  for  its  use, 
it  sboald  not  be  had  resort  to. 

If  the  scalp  be  wounded  and  the  skull  comminuted,  and  the  spicula 
are  preasii^  on  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  these  should  be  irome- 
diatdy  remored,  tpUhout  waiting  for  symptoms. 

Gompresbion  of  the  brain  from  ooagula  of  blood  after  injury  to  the 
ikall  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

In  such  cases  trephining  has  been  recommended ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  dia|[nosing  correctly  the  seat  of  thecoagulum,  supposing  hemorrhage 
really  to  have  taken  place,  renders  the  operation  very  unsatisfiu;tory,  and 
one  which  should  be  seldom  resorted  to.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  Dr.  Stromeyer,  who  was  surgeon-in-chief  in  the  Schleswig-Holittein 
rampaign  against  the  Danes,  in  1849,  protests  strongly  against  the  use 
of  the  trephine,  even  in  cases  of  depression,  ui-ging  that  the  admission 
of  air  must  exert  a  deleterious  intlueoce  on  a  contused  portion  of 
bnin.  From  the  camiiaigns  of  1849  and  1850  he  possesses  the  notes 
of  fertj-one  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depression,  and  of  these 
only  seven  terminated  fatally ;  thirty-four  wore  cured,  of  whom  one 
ooIt  had  been  trephined.f 

calls  lodging  in  or  penetrating  the  skull  are  almost  always  fatal. 
Tbere  was  no  instance  during  the  Crimean  war  of  a  man  recovering 

*  A  private  of  the  nst  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  bad  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  skall  depressed  hy  a  round  shot,  yet  he  lived  two  hours.  A  private 
flf  the  IMh  Rftanent  lived  ten  days  after  having,  as  it  turned  out  at  toe  post 
mortem,  a  pira  of  the  akuU  driven  Into  one  of  the  corpora  striata. 

f  In  the  'Consolidated  Statement  of  Gun-shot  Wounds"  rendered  to  Surgeon 
fleoeral  Hammond,  UAA.,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton  and  referring  to  20.930 
CBMS  treaied  daring  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1862.  an 
aeeouct  is  fiven  of  96  cases  of  trephining  performed  in  UJS.A.  General  Ho«i>itals 
br  SgMcmber  1860,  to  Slst  March,  1h63.  Of  these,  30  were  from  gun-shot 
,  ft  fiom  other  causes :  3  primary,  32  secondary  :  5  recovered,  28  died,  2 
Oder  treatmenL  Dr.  Moees,  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the 
L  In  the  summer  of  1863,  in  his  "Surgical  Note*  on  Gun-shot  Jn- 
Jamn.  Med.  Soc  April,  1864,  says :  "  Gun-nhot  fractures  of  the  arch  of 
Iks  skall  are  almost  universally  fatal ;  and  hs  far  aa  my  experience  goes,  it 
BrtTs  UtUe  dUTerenoe  whether  you  trephine,  remove  dcpret»ed  bone,  or  let  them 
akae.    All  mj  operations  for  trcfdiining  have  been  un^uccesaful  thus  far  in  the 
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from  such  injury.  Many  surviTed  four  or  five  days  after  aerere 
damage  to  the  brain,  but  all  these  cases  were  eTentually  fatal. 

Gun-shot  injubies  of  the  face  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
preitent  a  greater  amount  of  defoimity  than  wounds  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  ;  nevertheless  the  issue  of  such  cases,  even  when  the  bones 
are  severely  injured,  is  usually  favourable,  and  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  patients  returned  again  to  duty. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  out  of  535  men  ti-eated  for  these  injuries, 
during  the  second  pai-t  of  the  campaign,  only  fourteen  died,  or  2*6 
per  cent.,  and  83  per  cent,  returned  to  duty.  Any  pai-t  of  the  fiice 
may  have  the  integuments  lacerated,  or  perforated,  or  the  bones  com- 
minuted, vet  we  have  not  any  vital  organ  intei-iered  with.  The  parts  are 
vascular,  and  it  is  their  vasculaiity  which  accounts  for  the  i:^>idity 
with  which  repair  is  carried  on.  The  chief  danger  is  hsemorrhage,  but 
still,  as  there  are  no  very  large  aiieries,  the  bleeding  usually  ceases 
after  a  while. 

If  the  lower  jaw  be  torn  away,  the  tendency  of  the  tongue  to  fiill 
upon  the  glottis  will  be  a  soui-ce  of  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  In 
the  case  of  a  piivate  in  the  3]iit  regiment,  who  was  wounded  on  the 
2nd  September  in  the  second  attack  on  the  Redan,  the  lower  jaw  was 
comminuted  by  a  grape*8hot,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  front  of  the 
angles  was  removed  in  splintera  by  the  surgeon.  The  tongue  was 
apt  to  fall  backwards  on  the  glottis,  and  interfere  with  respiration. 
This  defect  the  man  used  to  remedy  by  drawing  it  forward  with 
his  finger,  and  by  resting  with  his  face  as  prone  as  possible.  He  ulti^ 
timateJy  recovered. 

Two  cases  are  recorded  during  the  late  war  in  which  grape  shot 
weighing  nearly  eighteen  ounces  had  lodged  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
having  enteied  through  the  face,  and  breaking  down  all  the  tissues  with 
which  they  came  in  contact.  One  patient  was  a  private  in  the  Ist 
battalion  of  tlie  Royals,  and  was  treated  in  the  Castle  Hospital,  BaUn 
klava.     The  second  was  a  private  of  the  31st  Regiment. 

lyeatment, — Remove  all  loose  spicula  of  bone,  and  adjust  the  parts 
as  neatly  as  possible,  coveiing  them  with  some  light  water  dressing. 
If  the  jaw  be  fractured,  maintain  it  in  position,  either  by  the  per* 
ibrated  wire  or  gutta-percha  splint.  The  diet  should  be  fluid,  but 
good. 

SEcrnoN  vr. — gun-shot  injuries  of  the  chest. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Chest  may  be  divided  into,  1st.  Those 
in  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  has  not  been  opened. 

2nd.  Those  in  which  the  cavity  has  been  opened  ;  with  or  without 
injuiy  to  its  contents.  Of  the  second  class,  a  very  im)K>rtant  practical 
distinction  is  that  into  penetrating  and  perforating.  In  the  penetrating 
wound  the  ball,  besides  entering  the  chest  cavity,  remains  lodged  either 
in  its  interior,  or  in  some  neighbouring  part.  In  the />er/ora<iii^  wound 
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the  ball  has  passed  devij  out  of  the  caTitj  bj  an  aperture  of  exit  in 
additioo  to  that  oteninmoe, 

in  the  fint  class  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the  latter.  Yet  severe 
ooQtiuioa  of  the  lung  may  result  from  a  blow  of  a  spent  cannon-shot 
on  the  thorax ;  or  lite  maj  be  endangered  from  shell  wounds  causing 
serere  laceratioo  of  the  integument  and  injury  to  the  ribs. 

Among  wounds  of  the  second  cLixs  it  most  commonly  happens  that  a 
ball  passes  through  the  lung.  Here  we  have  a  track  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  and  genmlly  pieces  of  the  {Mtient's  dress,  or  frag- 
ments of  wadding,  are  found  to  have  been  earned  beCoie  the  bullet  m 
its  course ;  TesseXs  must  be  torn  through,  and  hscroorrhnge,  otlen  to  a 
gnat  extent,  will  take  place  at  some  period  ntter  the  receipt  of  the 
injory.     This  bleeding  may  occur  in  the  following  modes: — 

a.  From  the  Tessels  of  the  chest  wcUl, 

0,  From  the  resMels  of  the  lung. 

The  former  dan  (a)  may  be  either,  1  st,  external  through  the  wound 
cr,  2Qd,  mtemal  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

T%e  Mcomd dast  (3)  may  be  internal:  Uu  If  slight,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung. 

2ad.  It  may  liow  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  and  so  be  coughed  up. 

3rd.  If  more  severe,  it  may  be  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleuni,  com- 
fwi  liiii^  the  lung,  and  adding  much  to  the  patient's  sutferings  and 
dufer ;  or  it  may  be  external.  Possibly  old  adhesions  of  the  lung  to 
the  pleora  may  exist,  gluing  the  costal  and  pleural  suriaces  together, 
or  from  other  causes  the  blood  may  escape  through  the  wound  inflicted 
by  the  missile. 

The  lodgment  of  bails  in  the  lung  during  the  Russian  war,  owing  to 
the  use  of  rifles,  was  moi'e  rare  than  in  former  campaigns.  The  danger 
is  much  greater  than  when  balls  pass  through  the  lung. 

There  are,  however,  instances  of  men  having  lived  for  many  years 
with  a  ball  in  one  lung.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  clothed  with  an  advcn- 
titaoos  cyst,  and  thus  coated,  seems  no  longer  to  act  ns  a  foreign  body. 

Symptom*  of  wound  of  the  Iwtg, — (Jreat  collapse  ;  the  face  blanched 
and  anxioas ;  diflkulty  of  breathing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
wound,  and  probably  some  bloody  frothy  expectoration.  In  some  cases 
of  wouiided  lung  no  blood  is  expectorated ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cases  of  mere  contusion  of  the  surface  of  the  lung  by  a  round  shot  or 
passing  ball  is  attended  by  bloody  sputa.  Sometimes  there  is  emphysema 
io  the  region  of  the  wound,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  or 
nfiisssrj  ocenrrence.  Fractured  rib  is  the  most  fi-equeut  cause  of 
tmphyscma. 

Tkeprognosit  in  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  is  unfavourable, 
particiiiarly  if  the  ball  has  lodged. 

Trtaimtent, — ^The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  the  wound 
anMij  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ball  lias  lodged,  or  ^>assed 
throogfa  the  thorax;  and  when  no  counter  opening  can  be  found,  it  will 
•(tai  bs  detected  lying  beneath  the  scapula  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
should  sot  be  roused  from  the  state  of  collapse,  if  it  be  not 
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wvere,  since  this  is  fitvourable  to  the  formation  of  clot  and  arrest  of 
the  hleeding.  A  piece  of  light  dressing  should  be  placed  on  the  vound, 
and  he  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  symptoms  treated  as  they 
present  themselves.  If  the  wound  be  superficial  and  small,  and  there  is 
much  hiemorrhage,  it  may  be  enlarged  and  the  bleeding  vessel  secured. 
If  the  intercostal  artery  be  wounded  and  difficult  to  secure,  a  piece  of 
thin  wire  or  thread  may  be  passed  round  the  ribs  including  the  vessel. 

If  the  sui^eon  has  reason  to  believe  that  hsemon*hage  is  going  on 
into  the  pleura,  free  venesection  should  be  had  resort  to,  sufficient  to 
induce  syncope  and  fiivour  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  external 
hsemorrhage  is  taking  place  there  is  no  need  of  venesection,  as  sufficient 
blood  may  be  lost  to  produce  the  required  effect.  Much  has  been  said 
lately  concerning  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  bleeding  men  simply 
because  they  have  received  a  chest  wound.  The  late  war  in  the  Crimea 
seems  to  point  out  that  large  bleeding  for  the  arrest  of  the  inflammatory 
action  which  follows  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  chest,  is  injudicious. 

Adhesive  inflammation  along  the  track  of  the  bullet  is  desired,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  inflammatory 
actiou  to  the  wounded  part.  By  largely  bleeding  the  patient,  suppu- 
ration is  induced,  and  general,  instead  of  local  ])neumonia  is  the  result. 

A  low  diet,  perfect  rest,  anodynes,  and  diaphoretics  seem  to  aflbrd  the 
patient  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  if  he  escape  the  first  danger  from 
haemorrhage.  The-  position  of  the  patient  should  be  that  which  is 
most  comfortable,  as  that  will  probaby  be  the  one  which  is  most 
fiivourable  for  his  recovery.  On  the  wounded  side  is  generally  selected, 
as  that  position  fevours  the  discharge  of  matter,  approximates  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleui-a,  and  quiets  the  movements  of  the  ribs 
on  the  affected  side. 

Dreatment  by  hermetically  sealing  the  vound. — In  the  present 
American  civil  war,  a  plan  of  treatment,  proposed  by  Dr.  Howard,  for 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  success.  This  surgeon  considered  that  the  custom  of  leaving 
open  the  wound  for  the  escape  of  blood  is  objectionable  in  favoaring 
the  continuance  of  the  bleeding,  increasing  dyspnoea  by  permitting 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  promoting  the 
putrid  decomposition  of  the  effused  fluids.  He  first  pai-es  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  if  made  by  a  gunshot,  thus  removing  the  contused  parts 
un&vourable  to  union.  He  then  brings  together  the  edges  by  silver 
sutures,  and  puts  on  several  layers  of  collodion,  and  then  a  lint  com- 
press and  bandage,  with  the  object  of  securine;  union  by  adhesion. 
If  thei-e  follow  undue  heat  and  swelling,  he  applies  copious  affusion  of 
cold  water.  Should  suppuration  occur  in  the  pleural  cavity,  he 
removes  the  matter  by  the  use  of  a  trocar  and  canula  at  the  most 
dependent  point,  with  care  to  avoid  admission  of  air.  He  states  that 
he  has  thus  obtained  union  by  adhesion  and  removed  the  sutures  five  days 
afterwards,  and  that  the  ble^ing  was  always  controllwi,  and  the  distress 
and  dyspnoea  alleviated  by  the  treatment.  This  treatment  by  herme' 
tically  sealing  the  wound  is  stated  by  Dr.  Howard  to  have  been  followed 
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bj  a  deereate  of  mortality^  from  wounded  long  to  the  extent  of  19  per 
ceot.  after  one  engagenxot.* 

Con^>lieation8  md  tarfacowrable  symptoms. — Suppuration  must 
alwajB  take  place  along  tlM  track  of  the  bullet,  and  generally  sloughing. 
It  may  be  profuse,  and  the  patient  may  sink  under  it.  Severe  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy  may  add  to  the  danger.  A  very  frequent  cause  of 
death  after  these  injuries  is  empyema,  or  the  secretion  of  pus  from  the 
entire  sarfiue  of  the  pleura. 

SECTION  VII.— OUK-SHOT  INJURIES  OP  THE  ABDOHEN. 

Gmr-SBOT  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  form  a  very  fatal  class  of 
injariea.  During  the  Crimean  war  235  cases  were  treated,  and  of  these 
l»5*7  per  oeot.  died. 

Tbey  may  be  divided  into — 

1st.  Flesh  wounds  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

2imL  Injury  to  the  internal  organs  without  lesion  of  the  walls. 

3rd.  Penetrating  wounds,  wiUi  or  without  injury  to  the  viscera  or 
Inj^TesKla. 

lit.  Flesh  fcounds  of  the  voaUs  of  the  abdomen  may  be  caused  by 
fragments  of  shell,  by  whidi  large  portions  of  the  integuments  and 
Bosdes  are  often  torn  away,  and  portions  of  the  intestines  sometimes 
expoaed.  Bullets  and  bayonets  will  frequently  traverse  the  abdominal 
walls  without  penetrating.  No  protracted  examination  should  be  made 
by  the  surgeon  in  such  cases ;  but  failing  to  detect  the  true  nature  of 
the  woond,  he  should  leave  it  for  time  to  decide  whether  the  cavity  has 
been  opened^  or  the  viscera  wounded. 

2nd.  Injttry  to  internal  organs  without  lesion  of  the  abdominal 
wotff. — Spent  round  shot  or  spent  fragments  of  shell  may  strike  the 
abdomen  and  inflict  severe  injury  on  the  parts  within,  mtfioict  wounding 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver,  kidney,  or  spleen,  or  even  the 
iotestiDes,  may  be  thus  ruptured.  The  condition  the  abdominal 
moadcs  are  in  at  the  time  the  blow  takes  place  will  ofren  determine 
the  amount  of  injury.  If  they  are  perfectly  relaxed  at  the  time,  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  internal  organs  is  usually  severe,  as  no  re- 
rietanee  is  offered  to  the  violence  of  the  missile  ;  whereas,  if  the  abdo- 
Bunal  muscles  are  rigid,  they  oppose  or  deflect  the  ball,  and  its  impetus 
it  expended  in  overcoming  this  opposition. 

.'titL  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  vnth  or  toithout  injury 
to  the  viscera  or  large  vessels, — ^The  fatality  which  follows  such  injuries 
is  TfTf  great.  When  the  ball  merely  penetrates  the  wall  and  passes  out 
af  the  abdomen  without  injuring  its  contents,  the  chief  danger  to  the 
patient  n  from  peritonitis.  When,  however,  the  viscera  have  been 
woonded  the  severity  of  the  danger  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on 
vitether  it  is  one  of  the  solid  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney, 
vhidb  has  been  injured,  or  whether  there  has  been  perforation  of  the 
I  or  intestines.  From  the  reports  of  cases,  wounds  of  the  liver, 
•  American  Medical  Times,  Oct.  3, 1863. 
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ipieen,  and  kidney  appear  more  fatal  than  those  of  the  hollow  yisoera ; 
and  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestine  more  fatal  than  those  of 
the  small. 

Symptoms, — The  position  of  the  wound  is  a  great  guide  as  to  whether 
the  abdominal  cavit  j  has  been  opened ;  occasionidly  a  discharge  of 
reddish  Rei-um  indicates  a  wound  of  the  serous  cavity.  If  the  omentmn 
or  intestines  protrude,  the  diagnosis  is  plain.  If  the  intestinal  canal  be 
distended  at  the  time  of  the  injury  an  escape  of  flatus  or  bilious  matter 
or  faeces  from  the  wound  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  injuiy;  but  it 
is  often  impossible  to  tell  by  a  mere  examination,  and  the  sui^eon  in 
obliged  to  tound  his  diagnosis  on  the  symptoms  present.  Great  col- 
lapse is  the  6rst  striking  symptom  ;  if  the  viscera  have  been  wounded, 
it  is  very  severe,  indeed  it  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  wounds  of 
this  region.  When  death  does  happen  from  shock,  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  intestines  have  been  largely  ruptured,  or  thera  has  been 
internal  haemorrhage.  Frequent  vomiting  is  a  symptom  which  is 
common  in  wounds  of  the  intestine,  particularly  if  the  injured  part  be 
high  in  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  usually  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  frequently  passage  of  blood  by  the  stools.  The  after  symptoms 
ai'e  referrible,  1st,  to  peritonitis,  and  2nd,  to  the  organ  which  may 
have  been  wounded ;  e.  g.  the  passage  of  blood  by  the  urine,  or  the 
escape  of  urine  from  the  wound,  or  of  bile,  or  of  any  other  special 
secretion.  If  the  intestine  be  wounded  to  a  small  extent,  and  not  pro- 
truding, the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  viscera  is  usually  sufficient  to 
prevent  extravasation. 

Treatment, — Having  carefully  examined  the  wound  wUhout  much 
manipulation,  place  the  patient  in  bed.  He  should  not  be  hurried  from 
the  state  of  collapse,  unless  it  be  so  severe  as  to  tlireaten  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. Should  it  be  ascertained  that  the  intestine  is  wounded,  do  not 
search  after  the  wound  with  the  view  of  sewing  up  the  opening ;  for  if 
the  wound  is  only  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  lines,  the  protrusion 
through  it  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  sufficient  to  arrest  for 
a  while  the  flow  of  the  contents  until  lymph  seals  up  the  opening.  If 
larger  than  this  a  stitch  is  usually  required.  The  protruding  bowels 
must  be  carefully  cleansed  and  i-etumed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
suture  used  must  be  the  continwyus  or  glover's  stitch,  including 
only  the  peritoneal  and  cellular  coats  with  the  serous  surfaces  turned 
in,  and  opposed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  adhere  by  effused  lymph.  The 
knot  must  be  cut  off  short,  and  disposed  of  between  the  stitches,  so 
that  the  end  shall  fall  into  the  interior  of  the  gut  when  the  included 
parts  slough  or  ulcerate.  The  sewn  part  should  be  kept  as  near  to  the 
external  wound  as  possible.  Occasionally  an  ailificial  anus  is  the 
result.  Few  cases  occurred  duiing  the  Crimean  war  in  which  sutures 
were  used,  and  those  were  fatal. 

Large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  are  imperatively  called  for  to  re- 
lieve the  pain,  and  to  arrest  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels;  it 
seiTes  also  to  quell  the  mental  anxiety  of  the  patient.  The  question  of 
general  bleeding  must  be  determined  by  the  surgeon.     He  should  re- 
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member  thftt  it  doc*  not  follow  that  becaase  a  mnu  is  wounded  in  the 
abdomen  therefore  he  must  be  bled.  In  injuries  of  thJK  region  adhesive 
inhammatioD  is  earaestl j  desired.  Prophylactic  bleedings  are  believed 
bj  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day  to  be  positively  injurious;  and  it 
is  gcneraUj  considered  that  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  actively  an  evil  when 
it  presrats  itself  without  submitting  a  patient  to  powerful  remedies  in 
antidpatioo  of  a  mischief  which  may  never  occur. 

OooHionally  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  a  ball  afler  pene- 
tiating  th«  abdomen  has  been  lodged  in  the  bladder.  M.  Baudens 
removed  a  ball  from  the  bladder  by  the  operation  above  the  pubis,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Guthrie  succeeded  in  getting  one  away  by  the  lateral  opera- 
tioiL  Mr.  Dixon*  relates  ten  cases  in  which  ballti  were  successfully 
remored  AtMa  the  bhMUer,  and  three  in  which  the  attempts  failed. 
Instances  are  also  on  record  of  balls  having  been  pohsed  l)y  the  bowels 
at  stool,  proving  that  they  must  have  lodged  in  the  intestine.  Wounds 
of  the  lirer,  though  usually  fiital  from  indammation,  are  not  necessarily 
so:  portions  of  protrudiDg  liver  have  been  excised,  abd  the  patient 
recovered  • 


SECTIOX   Tniw— «UK-«nOT  INJURIES  OF  THE  LIMUS—AMPUTATION, 
PRIMARY  AND  SECOND  ART. 

Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities  are  met  with  more  fre- 
qnently  than  wounds  in  any  other  region  of  the  body.  Both  the  ui>per 
and  lower  extremities  are  liable  to  similar  wounds,  but  the  danger  is 
fiu-  greater  in  wounds  of  the  latter.     We  may  have — 

1st.  Fkth  Woundst  caused  either  by  the  passage  or  lodgment  of 
balls,  without  producing  any  fracture  of  the  bones,  or  injury  to  any 
important  yeneU  or  nerves ;  or  they  may  be  produced  by  fragments  of 
•bell.  The  injury  inflicted  by  a  bullet  is  not  usually  very  severe,  and 
mider  simple  dressing  may  soon  get  well. 

The  damage,  however,  which  result;  from  fragments  of  shell,  often 
cods  in  severe  sloughing  and  loss  of  pai-ts,  pitxlucing,  if  the  ]>atient  sur- 
vives the  drain,  great  deformity  Iroro  the  contraction  and  cicatrization 
of  the  tissues  which  have  been  involved  ;  for  example,  after  wounds  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  in  which  there  has  been  lons  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  gastrocnemius. 

2Dd.  Simple  Fractures  are  usually  caused  by  spent  balls;  and  al- 
thoagh,  in  snch  cases,  the  integument  may  not  have  been  broken,  still 
■louring  often  follows  from  the  contusion. 

3^  Fractures  tcUh  destrvction  of  a  portion  of  the  integument  are 
pradoced 

(1st.)  By  balls  penetrating  the  limb  and  striking  the  bone. 

(2Dd.)  Bj  fragments  of  shell  which  may  produce  severe  contuMon 
and  Ifratiifn  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  fracture  of  the 

•  Med.  CUr.  Trans,  toL  zxzUl. 
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(3rd.)  FractoraB  are  often  caused  b^  lai^  stones,  which  have  been 
ttruck  and  set  in  niotion  b^  round  shot,  or  fragments  of  shell.  Frao* 
tures  produced  in  either  ot  these  three  ways  are  always  compound  and 
very  generally  comminuted.  The  conical  ball  may  occasionally  pass 
through  or  lodge  in  the  bone  without  fracturing  it,  but  as  a  rule» 
it  breaks  it  into  many  fragments,  or  else,  in  passing  through,  it  splits 
it  for  some  distance  up  the  shaft. 

In  the  passage  of  the  ball  or  fragment  of  shell,  large  vessels  or  nenres 
may  be  divided,  adding  much  to  the  severity  and  danger  of  the 
iiyury. 

4th.  The  whole  limb  may  be  torn  away  by  a  round  shot  or  shell, 
and  be  left  hanging  merely  by  the  integuments.  Such  cases  are  very 
fatal.  They  produce  fearful  collapse,  fram  which  frequently  the 
patient  never  rallies. 

DreatmeTU. — Simple  flesh  vcmmda,  if  not  severe,  require  but  litUt 
surgical  aid.  Foreign  bodies  should  be  removed,  and  the  bullet  or 
shot,  if  possible,  and  the  parts  covered  with  a  little  water-dressing. 
If,  however,  they  should  slough  or  ulcerate,  they  must  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Fractures, — If  the  fracture  be  a  simple  one,  caused  by  a  spent  shot, 
without  much  injury  to  the  superficial  or  deep  tissues,  the  limb  should 
be  put  up  in  a  splint,  and  every  endeavour  made  to  save  it ;  but  if 
there  is  severe  contusion  and  destruction  of  the  deep  structures,  ampu- 
tation should  be  resorted  to.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Held 
practice  the  military  surgeon  does  not  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
for  treating  fractures  which  the  civilian  does.  Men  who  have  been 
wounded  have  to  be  transported  to  the  secondary  hospitals  for  further 
treatment,  or  perhaps  carried  some  distance  on  a  march;  and  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  surgeon  to  look  first  to  the  safety  of  die  life  of 
,his  patient,  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  a  limb,  which,  under  more  favour- 
able cii-cumstances,  he  could  save. 

Compound  oomminuied  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  in  the 
majority  of  cases  call  for  amputation. 

The  upper  is  capable  of  sustaining  and  recovering  from  injuries 
which  would  prove  fatal  or  requii-e  amputation  in  the  lower  extremity. 
The  bones  of  the  humerus  or  foi-earm  may  be  comminuted ;  but  unless 
the  integument  is  either  severely  lacerated,  or  torn  away,  or  large 
vessels  or  nerves  injui^,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  save  the 
limb. 

The  splintered  and  loose  portions  of  bone  should  be  removed,  and  the 
sharp  projecting  extremities  cut  off,  and  the  case  then  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary compound  fracture.  Frequently,  after  severe  comminution  of 
the  bones  of  the  humerus,  a  large  portion  will  suffer  necrosis,  but  this 
may  either  come  away  of  itself  or  be  removed  af^rwards  by  the 
surgeon,  and  yet  a  useful  aim  may  be  preserved.  John  Bryan,  of  the 
20th  regiment,  was  wounded  at  the  assault  on  the  Kedan.  More  than 
an  inch  of  the  thicknens  of  the  humerus  was  removed  on  the  6th  August, 
yet  good  union  followed  with  little  loss  of  power  of  the  limb. 
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In  the  lower  estranitj  the  shock  and  effects  of  injuries  on  the  consti- 
totion  are  more  lerers,  and  thej  are  attended  with  great  danger  to 
life;  and  this  danger  increases  the  nearer  the  injury  approaches  the 
tmnk,  wounds  of  the  npper  third  of  the  thigh  being  tar  more  fatal 
than  those  in  the  lower  third.  Amputation  is  frequently  called  for, 
sad  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  danger  of  amputation  of  the 
lower  extremity  is  in  an  increasing  ratio  for  every  inch  of  the  limb 
which  is  taken  away.  This  applies  especially  to  the  thigh.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Crimean  returns  the  following — 


AmpaUUuos. 


iCpper  thii-d  , 
Middle  thiixl  , 
Lower  third  , 


Ratio  of 

TotaL 

Died. 

Mortality 
l»er  cent. 

38 

31 

86-8 

5«) 

31 

65-3 

46 

23 

50-0 

The  totil  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  Crimea  afler  the  amputation 
of  both  the  upp^r  and  iouer  extremities  was  as  follows : 

Of  the  hip  (all  died)  100  {)er  cent. 

„  thigh  64  „ 

,.  I««  37 

„  foot  16  „ 

„  shoulder  joint  35  „ 

„  arm  19  „ 

yy  forearm  7  ^ 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  statistics,  from  aU  aaxwces  that  can  be 
relied  upon,  allow  that  in  amputation  of  the  hip  joint,  one  patient  out 
of  three  reooTers.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Mr.  Guthrie  }>er- 
formed  this  operation  upon  a  French  prisoner  under  rei  y  unfiivoumble 
circumstances  (nineteen  days  after)  with  a  successful  rcHult.* 

The  Cases  rcquiriko  Amputation  are, 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  limb  has  been  torn  away  by  a  round  shot 
or  shell. 

2ik1.  Serere  laceration  of  the  integuments,  with  injury  to  the  main 
Tcth.  both  aitery  and  vein,  even  tliough  the  bone  be  uninjured. 

If  the  artery  only  is  wounded,  both  ends  of  it  should  be  tied  and  an 
CBdcaTour  made  to  save  the  limb ;  but  if  both  vein,  ai-tery,  and  nerve 
bare  been  torn,  the  injury  is  generally  so  severe  that  it  is  best  to 
ampotate. 

3nl«  Severe  compound  and  comminuted  fractures,  witii  destruction  of 
the  tantHiDding  tissues,  even  though  the  vessels  and  nerves  be  not 
iajiued,  demand  amputation. 

•  WiUlamson's  Military  Sargery,  p.  186. 
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Primary  or  Secondary  amputation, — By  the  terai  primary  is  ander- 
«tood  an  operation  peifoimed  within  forty-eight  houiv  after  an  injiuy, 
and  before  fever  and  inflammatory  tiymptoms  have  set  in. 

Secondary  amputation  is  that  which  is  delayed  until  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subside<i  and  suppuration  established. 

The  experience  of  modern  surgeons  has  decided  that  amputation, 
when  necessary,  should  be  primary.  The  late  Mr.  Guthrie  found  that 
the  loss  af^er  secondary  operations  was  at  least  thi*ee  times  as  great  as 
after  pinmaiy.  The  experience  of  the  surgeons  in  the  Crimea  cor- 
roborated this  Oict  to  a  great  extent.  The  result  of  the  primary  and 
secondaiy  operations  during  the  second  period  of  the  Russian  war  is 
'Men  in  the  following  table,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cnmean  returns. 


r—— 

Secondary  Operations. 

Total. 

Died. 

Ratio  of 
MortAlity 
per  Cent. 

Total. 

Died. 

Patloof 
Murtalltj 
percent. 

- 

Amputations  of  ( 
all  kinds    .  j 

690 

175 

25-3 

1 

89 

38 

42-7 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Russians  in  this  war  there  were  3,000 
amputations.  Of  the  primary  amputations  of  the  arm,  lower  leg,  and 
foot,  one-)iiilf  rtcovered  ;  of  the  lower  and  middle  thii-ds  of  the  thigh, 
two-thiidsdied;  of  all  the  secondary  amputations  moi-ethnn  two-thirds 
died. 

The  patient  should,  if  practicable,  be  allowed  to  recover  fj-om  the 
state  of  collapse.  Too  early  an  operation  is  liable  to  be  attended  witli 
even  worse  results  than  one  at  a  much  later  penod.  If,  however, 
there  is  h«morrhage,  or  any  cause  which  is  likely  to  prolong  the 
collapsed  state  of  the  patient,  the  operation  should  be  peiformed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Gun-shot  wounds  op  Joints  form  a  class  of  cases  of  peculiar 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  often  allow  the  principles  of  conservative 
surgery  to  be  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of  them.  Such  injunes  to 
the  joints  of  the  loirer  extremities  are  of  more  seiious  import  than  those 
of  the  upper.  In  the  former  the  joints  are  larger  and  the  danger  to 
life  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  in  proportiou  to  their  size. 

Joints  are  sometimes  severely  injui-ed,  without  any  wound  of  the 
integuments  covering  them ;  thus  in  cases  where  the  knee  has  been 
struck  by  spent  round  shot,  inflammation,  perhaps  terminating  in  sup- 
puration, may  follow. 

Fragments  of  shell  or  bullets  may  lay  open  a  joint,  causing,  at  the 
same  time,  severe  destruction  of  the  soft  ti^^ues,  and  perhaps  fractur- 
ing or  splintering  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  it. 

When  a  ball  has  lodged  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  long  bones, 
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near  a  joint,  a  iwnire  will  often  extend  into  the  joint.  In  the  c»se  of 
a  man  who  was  shot  aocidentallj  in*- the  streets  of  Balaklava,  by  a 
■oldier  who  waa  firing  at  a  fierce  bullock,  the  ball  lodged  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia.  With  some  difficulty  it  was  removed,  but  severe 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joint  followed,  which  terminated 
in  the  death  of  the  patioit.  On  the  poitt-mortem  examination  it  was 
fbnnd  that  a  fissure  exteuded  into  the  joint.  Occasionally  bullets  will 
pasi  through  a  joint,  grooving,  perhaps,  the  articular  cartilage.  Cases 
of  this  natore  are  most  severe,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  those  in 
whidi  the  joint  has  been  more  fully  exposed,  as  in  shell  wounds. 

Secondary  implications  cfjoifUs. — ^Joints  are  very  frequently  impli- 
cated,  secondarily,  from  the  inflammatory  acUon  set  up  by  wounds  in 
the  D«ghbourhood  extending  to  them,  and  involving  them  in  its 
destructive  effects.  Private  Waldron,  2nd  battalion  Kifle  Brigade, 
received  a  bullet* wound  o«'er  the  left  knee.  The  wound  appeared 
superficial,  and  the  joint  not  to  be  penetrated,  but  low  chronic  iuHam- 
aatioo  of  it  set  in,  and  was  followed  by  gelatinous  degenei-ation.  The 
limb  was  ultimately  amputated,  and  the  joint  found  quite  disorganize'!. 

In  cases  of  pyaemia,  secondary  deposits  of  pus  may  take  plare  in 
any  of  the  joints.  In  such,  free  and  early  incisions  seem  to  atibrd  the 
best  chance  to  the  patient. 

Treatmefd. — In  injury  of  joints,  especially  of  the  large  ones,  and  if 
the  damage  done  be  severe,  the  question  of  treatment  becomes  usually 
one  of  amputation  or  excision. 

The  experience  of  the  pi-esent  American  war,  by  the  almost  una- 
nimoas  testimony  of  their  sui-geons,  is,  that  primary  amputations  in 
the  thigh,  and  still  more  itecoudary,  for  gun-shot  fractures  have  been 
very  unsuccessful  indeed,  few  escaping  a  fatal  result ;  that  resections 
of  the  comminuted  bone  or  fractured  joint  have  been  a  little  less 
fatal :  but  that  the  most  favourable  results  have  ensued  by  treating  the 
cases  as  ordinary  compound  fractures,  after  removing  loose  fragments, 
by  suspending  the  limb  in  a  Smith's  or  Hodgen's  splint  (see  FraC' 
teres) ;  by  ftee  incisions  to  let  out  matter ;  and  by  constant  irriga- 
tion with  cold  water.  Out  of  foilysix  cases  of  wounded  knee-joint,  so 
treated  in  the  Baltimore  Hospital  from  June  1862  to  October  1863, 
seven  died^  five  remained  under  ti'eatment,  and  sixteen  transferred  to 
other  hnapitals.^ 

Dr.  Moises,  Medical  Director  of  the  army  of  Cumberland  in  the 
cuDpaign  of  1863,t  says  that  no  rules  derived  from  the  English  army 
of  the  Crimea,  where  the  men  were  starved,  can  be  applicable  to 
men  well  ftd  and  caied  for,  as  the  American  ai*my ;  thut  he  saved 
eight  oot  of  thirteen  cases  of  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  femur;  and  five 
out  oS  ten  cases  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  knee-joint.  Absolute  rest ; 
extnctioo  of  the  ball  and  of  loose  spliutei-s;  irrigation  with  cold 
vata* ;  and  free  incisions  for  discharge  of  matter  weie  the  means. 

*  Peters,  in  American  Medical  Times,  Oct.  3.  1S63. 
f  Am.  Jour.  Med.  8uc,  April.  1864. 


formed  during  tlie  late  Ku^sian  war,  ami  was  attended  with 
success.  ()nt  of  thirt'-eii  cases  of  piiniaiy  excision  of  tlie  vl 
oniv  three  die  I  ;  and  of  t'i!j;ht  cases  of  jiriniary  exci^ioll  ot"  ll 
tlie  luiineru>,  only  one  dieil. 

The  best  modes  of  j)erfoi-ming  the  oj)erations  of  excision  w 
under  the  heading  *'  Excisiou  of  Joints  "  in  another  portion  of 
It  may,  howe^'er,  be  here  mentioned,  that,  in  performing  the 
great  aid  will  be  given  to  the  operator  by  using  Mr.  Fergus 
rorceps  to  seize  hold  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  boi 
proceeding  to  saw  them.  The  great  use  of  this  forceps  ^ 
plified  in  the  following  case.  A  private  in  the  50th  regim 
Crimea  was  struck  by  a  round  shot  in  the  upper  third  of 
fearfully  lacerating  all  the  tissues  and  comminuting  the  femi 
as  its  neck.  Amputation  of  the  hip  was  performed,  by  Surg 
Trousdell  and  Mr.  Lawson,  the  head  of  the  femur,  which 
rated  from  the  shaft,  being  with  facility  turned  out  of  its  soci 
aid  of  this  forceps,  a  pi-ooeeding  which  would  have  been  ahn* 
sible  without  them. 

Ill  all  operations  for  gun-shot  injuries,  chloroform  will  b* 
mo((t  useful  adjunct.  It  not  only  deprives  the  patient  of 
during  the  search  for  balls  and  foreign  bodies,  which  is  oH 
tedious  proceeding,  but  it  serves  to  quell,  to  a  great  degi-ee,  t 
anxiety  which  is  generally  present.  The  patients  awake  refn 
a  sound  sleep,  free  from  injurious  excitement,  and  animated  w 
that  what  has  been  done  tor  them  will  lead  to  their  ultimate 
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Tiw  pain   U  philowphicdlj  nid   to  consist  of  perpetuation  of  tht 
origioiil  sense  of  burning. 

2.  In  the  hecoiid  class  there  is  a  higher  de^ri-ee  of  inflammation, 
cauing  the  cutis  to  exude  serum  and  form  Tesicle*.  These  in  trivial 
esses  drj  np  and  heal ;  but  if  the  injury  to  the  cutis  has  been  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  suppurate,  thej  will  be  succeeded  by  obstinate  ulcers. 

3.  The  third  class  of  bums  is  attended  with  mortification  from 
disoriruiixation  of  structure.  These  are,  for  obvious  resiwiis,  not 
attended  with  so  much  pain  as  the  last  class ;  but  in  every  other 
nspeet  they  aie  infinitely  more  serious  and  the  sores  which  remain 
after  tlie  aepoi-ation  of  the  sloughs  are  of^en  months  or  years  in 
heiJIng. 

CoxsnrCTlOXAL  SmPTOMB. — ^The  constitutional  symptoms  of 
iercTtt  bums  are  those  of  great  collapse.  The  surface  is  piile,  the 
eitremities  cold,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble; — there  are  violent  and 
lepentad  shiTerings,  and  the  patient  ot\en  complains  most  urgently 
ef  eold.  In  some  fatal  cases  these  symptoms  are  soon  snc(«cded  by 
Itbonooa  brenthing,  coma,  and  death ;  in  others,  dissolution  is  pi%- 
eeded  by  n  peiiod  of  imperfect  reaction,  with  delirium,  and  sliarp 
jaidng  pnltie. 

PitOQN06i8. — Extensive  bums,  even  of  small  severity,  are  always 
dangei^ooa;  and  especially  if  vesication  has  ocourreii  eaily,  and  tlie 
cuticle  has  been  stripped  off.  Bums  on  the  tnmk  me  always  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  an  equal  extent  on  the  extremities.  With  re- 
gud  to  the  tf/mptoms  actually  present,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  although 
the  severe  pain,  such  as  is  common  in  bums  of  the  secon*!  class,  is  in 
itadf  a  soui^ce  of  great  danger,  from  its  tendency  to  exhaust  the  vital 
powen,  iktill  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  favoumlJe  symptom,  if  the  in- 
juy  is  extensive ;  and  that  apathy  and  stu{)or  indicate  urgent  peril. 

The p«niMis  of  Jrpi^er  in  bums  are  three:  1st,  during  the  Hrst  five 
days,  from  collapse  or  imperfect  reaction;  2udly,  during  the  symjKi^ 
thetjc  ferer  which  follows,  in  which  the  jtiitient  may  sink  with  an 
affection  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen  ;  thirdly,  during  the  siippum- 
ttve  stage,  in  which  he  may  die  from  the  prot'u&e  discharge  or  from  pul- 
monary consumption  induced  by  it.  Kentish  observes  tliat  very  many 
cases  prove  fatal  on  the  ninth  day. 

MoKiiiD  Anatomy. — A  pont-mortem  examination  readily  accounts 
fiv  the  ccinia  and  laborious  breathing,  which  are  such  constant  symptoms 
«f  iatal  bums.  C-ongestion  and  sei-ous  effusion  are  found  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  and  tlie  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are 
loaded  with  a  thin  muco-serous  fluid,  as  in  the  **  suffocative  catarrh  of 
tie  d^mg  "  of  Laennec.  Moreover,  it  has  lieen  shown  by  Mr.  Cur- 
ing;* tlMt  severe  bums  in  young  people  may  be  followed  by  an  acute 
oleeration  of  the  duodenum,  liable  to  terminate  fatally  by  })erforating 
the  intatioe  and  causing  peritonitis,  or  by  opening  some  large  artery 
ttd  f^^ifitrg  effusion   of  blood,  part  of  which  may  be  evacuated  by 

*  Mei.  Cbir.  Trans.  voL  xxv. ;  Hum^ibrcy,  Atfoclallon  Journ..  Oct  19, 
ItU. 
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vomitiug  and  poring.  Mr.  MoiTay  Humphrey  has  observed  oloeration 
of  the  lower  port  of  the  oesophagus.    See  page  34. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  burns  in  their  early  stage  has  been 
A  matter  of  gi-eat  dispute.  Some  eminent  surgeons*  hare  advocated  ice 
or  other  cooling  applications ;  others,  the  use  of  turpentine  and  other 
stimulants,  which  latter  plan  of  treatment  was  advocated  bj  Mr. 
Kentish,  of  Newcastle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  following,  however,  seem  to  be  the  principUs  of  treatment  de* 
ducible  from  the  conflicting  theories  and  practices  which  have  been  pro- 
posed,  viz. : — 1st,  that  the  first  applications  should  be  of  a  mildly- 
stimulating  nature;  2ndly,  that  afier  the  first  two  or  three  days  they 
should  be  soothing ;  till,  3rdly,  slight  astringents  may  be  applied  to 
expedite  the  healing ;  and,  4thly,  that  the  part  should  throughoat  be 
most  carefully  preserved  fixim  the  atraospheiic  air  and  from  cold.  If 
these  principles  are  held  in  view,  the  aui'geon  will  have  no  difficulty  ia 
finding  appropriate  remedies. 

LoojI  Treatment  of  minor  cases, — The  vesications  may,  if  tense,  be 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  whole  part  be  coveied  with  lint  voaked 
in  Carron  oil ;  that  is,  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  lime-water, 
and  then  be  wrapped  in  sofl  cotton  wool.  Afler  the  first  two  days 
poppy  lotion,  or  the  water-dressing,  F.  121,  may  be  applied  on  lint 
covered  with  oil-silk ;  or  a  poultice  of  bread  and  water,  till  suppu* 
ration  is  established  ;  the  chalk  ointment,  or  zinc  lotion,  may  be  applied 
afterwards  till  the  cure  is  complete.  The  \tn\i  should  be  kept  thickly 
wrapped  iu  cotton  wool  during  the  whole  period,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  air  and  from  cold  and  mjury. 

Of  severe  cases. — When  a  bum  is  severe  or  extensive  enough  to 
cause  danger  to  life,  Kentish's  plan  of  fii'st  bathing  the  burnt  parts 
with  tepid  turpentine,  then  with  all  possible  expedition  applying  a 
liniment  composed  of  nng,  resincs  ^. ;  ol.  terebinth  Jss.,  thickly  spread 
on  lint,  and  lastly,  wrapping  them  up  warmly  in  cotton  or  flannel, 
'seems  to  be  the  most  judicious.  These  dressings  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  removed  unless  there  is  a 
profuse  discharge  or  bad  smell  from  the  wound.  Great  care  should  be 
taken,  when  the  wound  is  first  examined,  not  to  strip  off  the  cuticle, 
whilst  taking  off  the  {uitient's  clothes. 

Constitutional  Treatment, — If  there  is  an  urgent  degree  of  collapse 
(see  Parti.,  Chapter  I.),  bi-andy  and  beef-tea  must  be  given. 

If  there  be  much  pain  it  should  be  quelled  by  opium.  Children  are 
commonly  said  not  to  bear  opium  well,  but  this  is  a  vulgar  enor ;  they 
bear  it  well  if  there  is  adequate  reason.  The  writer  has  administered 
TT\,x.  of  Battley's  sedative,  in  divided  doses  every  night  for  a  fortnight 
to  a  child  of  three  yeara  old,  who  had  been  badly  burned,  besides  putting 
her  daily  under  chlorofoim  while  the  wound  was  dressed.  If  the 
child  is  out  of  j:»ain,  or  dixjwsy,  of  coui^se  there  is  no  need  lor  opium ; 
and  in  all  cases  it  should  be  given  in  the  smallest  doses  that  will 
suffice. 

*  Earle's  Lectures  on  Bums,  Lend.  1832. 
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The  bowels  moat  be  kept  open  by  castor -oil  or  rhubarb ;  and  the 
diet  be  plain,  bat  net  too  low.  In  the  event  of  any  iufJummatory  or 
congcstire  attack  of  the  head  or  chest,  purgatives  and  leeches  or  bleed- 
ing must  be  cautiously  employed,  according  to  circumstauccs.  If  there 
Many  teudemea  under  the  right  hypochraidrium,  or  vomiting,  or  other 
sign  of  irritation  of  the  duodenum,  the  diet  should  be  of  the  blandest 
d^cription,  and  small  doses  of  hyd.  c.  cietiL  and  henbane  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Treatment  q^  the  remaining  Ulcers. — The  ulcers  resulting  from 
barns  are  often  estreroely  intractable.  The  granulations  are  pale, 
dabbj,  and  exubemnt ;  they  secrete  pus  profusely ;  and  many  months 
often  elapse  before  they  are  healed.  The  cause  of  this  disinclination 
to  heal  is  not  well  understood ;  but  one  cause  there  is  which  may  be 
easily  detected  and  remedied,  namely,  too  full  a  diet,  which  is  ol^en 
necdIeKl  J  used  on  the  plea  of  supporting  the  strength  under  the  profuse 
diacfaarge.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,'*  says  Kentish,  **  that  full  diet 
and  stimulants,  during  the  suppurative  stage,  keep  up  irritation  in  the 
system,  and  cause  the  immense  continued  discharge  by  the  exposed  sur- 
ftoes  of  the  wound."*  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  nmny  cases  will 
rapidiy  get  well  when  the  diet  is  lowered  and  purgatives  are  adminis- 
tered. The  binding  down  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  to  the  condensed 
tJHoe  beneath  is  another  cause  of  delay. 

There  should  be  no  hurry  in  removiug  the  first  di-essings  ;  but  when 
tbey  are  removed,  the  succeeding  applications  must  be  suited  to  the  state 
•fit. 

If  the  ulcer  is  irritable  and  painful,  or  hot  and  swelled,  or  seems 
indined  to  spread  by  ulceration,  or  if  small  abscesses  threaten  to  form 
under  the  skin,  poultices,  or  water-dressing,  or  F.  121,  Dover's  powder 
at  bed-time,  and  aperients  should  be  resorted  to.  If  sloughs  are  tardy 
in  separating,  the  case  must  be  treated  like  the  sloughing  ulcer.  A 
very  oseftil  a))plication  in  cases  requiring  gentle  stimuli  and  complete 
oodosion  of  the  air  b  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  balsam  of  Peru  and 
oiire  oil,  brushed  smoothly  over  the  surface  with  a  sofl  bi-ush  every 
night  aod  morning.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  partly  over- 
coming the  ieetid  smell. 

When  the  irritable  state  is  removed,  a  succession  of  mild  stimulants 
and  aatringents  will  be  advisable :  especially  the  zinc  lotion ;  chalk, 
bismath,  zinc,  or  calamine  ointment ;  simple  lint ;  and  pressure  with 
sheet  lead  or  strips  of  plaster.  When  the  discharge  is  very  profuse,  the 
■ore  sboald  be  constantly  kept  thinly  covered  with  very  fiuely-pow- 
dved  cnalk. 

TVeatwieni  of  the  Cicatrix.— The  cicatrix  of  severe  bums  is  very 
UaUe  to  beoome  excessively  hard,  dense,  and  cartilaginous,  and  to  con- 
Xnet  'm  such  a  way  as  to  occasion  the  most  serious  deformities.  Thus, 
the  crelids  or  moo'th  may  be  rendered  iucapable  of  closing ;  the  chin 
may  be  fixed  to  the  breast,  or  a  limb  be  rigidly  or  immovably  bent. 

•  Second  Eisaj  on  Bums,  Newcastle,  1800,  r>  M* 
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This  contraction  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  successfully  opposed  by 
keeping  up  extension  with  a  splint,  or,  if  the  neck  is  the  part  burned, 
by  making  the  patient  wear  a  stiff  collar,  and  by  frequently  moving  the 
part  duiing  cicatiization  ;  and  the  cicatrix  may  be  lubricated  with  pure 
oil.  if  the  fingers  are  severely  burned,  lint  should  be  interposed  be- 
tween them,  and  they  should  be  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible, 
although  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  toge- 
ther.* In  bums  of  the  head  or  face,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  may  be 
drawn  asunder  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  any  of  the  oiifices 
of  the  body  aie  involved,  they  should  be  kept  dilated  with  canulse,  or 
plugs  of  oiled  lint.  But  if,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the 
cicatrix  contracts,  and  produces  defoimity,  or  prevents  any  necessary 
motion,  the  knife  should  be  resorted  to.  Sometimes  the  whole  cicatrix 
may  be  extii-pated,  the  wound  being  treated  by  water-dressing,  and  the 
pai-ts  kept  in  a  proper  position  during  the  cure.  Sometimes  an  incision 
may  be  made  in  the  sound  skin  on  each  side  so  as  to  fonn  gaps,  whidi 
will  be  filled  with  new  and  more  pliant  cicatricial  tissue.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  useful  to  divide  the  cicatrix  transversely  by  several  incisions, 
at  the  same  time  dissecting  it  up  from  the  parts  beneath  if  it  firmly 
adheres  to  them.  Mr.  Skey's  plan  is  to  make  a  multitude  of  small 
transverse  cuts  through  the  cicatrix  in  the  quincunx  aiTangement, 
which  on  healing  increase  the  area  of  the  total  cicatrix.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  operations  which  interfere  with  large  portions  of 
skin  are  very  dangerous  to  life ;  and  that  the  subcutaneous  method 
should  be  employed  where  pmcticable.  And,  lastly,  tliei'e  is  a  plaa 
which  has  been  adopted  with  success  by  Dr.  Mutter,  an  American  sur- 
geon,  of  dividing  the  cicatrix,  dissecting  it  up,  where  adherent,  and  even 
dividing  any  muscular  fibres  in  order  to  liberate  the  paiis  completely, 
and  then  filling  up  the  gap  by  means  of  a  Taliacotian  opei-ation  ;  that 
is,  by  transplanting  a  portion  of  sound  skin  from  some  neighbouring 
part.t  in  a  very  aggravated  csme  of  conti:action  of  the  cicatrix  of  a 
severe  burn  of  the  whole  surface  of  skin  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  hand, 
and  forearm,  in  a  young  girl,  drawing  the  hand  completely  on  to  the 
forearm  and  rendering  the  limb  totally  useless,  Mr.  Wood,  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  transplanted  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen^  with  such  complete  success  as  to  restore  entirely  the  use  of 
the  hand,  with  comparative  small  deformity.  This  complete  iran»' 
plantation  from  a  remote  part  lias  not  before  been  attempted  by 
modem  surgeons,  apparently  from  the  want  of  success  in  the  attempts 
of  the  older  surgeons  to  establish  the  similar  operation  of  Taliacotius  for 
the  restoration  of  a  mutilated  nose.  In  attempting  such  an  operati<Hi, 
great  attention  and  care  are  requii-ed  in  the  selection  and  adjustment  (^ 
the  flap,  and  in  the  easy  fitting  of  the  apparatus  for  retaining  the  paits 
about  to  be  united  in  perfect  apposition. 

••  Vide  Part  IV.  chapter  xxiv. 

t  Vide  Earlc's  Lectures  on  fiiinis.Lond.  1832;  Dupuytrcn,  ainlqueChlrurg.; 
Mutter  on  Deformilies  Jrom  Ilurn8,  iu  the  American  Jouni.  of  Med.  Sc,  July, 
1842.  S-veral  successful  raises  by  Mr.  I'arlvcr,  of  Brldgcwaicr,  are  quoted  in 
Kanking's  Hidf-yearly  AbsUact,  vol.  iU.  p.  1U6. 
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In  tbe  same  case,  a  serere  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  bind- 
ins:  the  chin  down  to  the  sternum,  was  successfully  overcome  by  adja' 
cent  transplantation  of  skin,  in  such  a  manner  ax  to  piixiuce  a  narrow 
kmgitudinal  cicatrix,  at\er  removal  of  the  more  resisting  portions  of  the 
original  cicitrix  producing  the  deformity.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 


I.  Effects  op  Severe  Cold. — When  a  pei-son  is  exposed  to  very 
severe  cold,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  wind, — or  if  it  he 
during  the  night, — or  if  he  have  been  exhausted  by  hunger,  watching, 
and  fatigne — he  feels  almoet  an  irresistible  impulse  to  sleep,  which,  if 
yielded  to,  is  soon  succeeded  by  coma  and  death.  During  the  state  of 
coma,  the  body  of  the  sufferer  is  found  to  be  very  pale  and  cold :  the 
nspiration  and  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  but 
tbe  limbs  are  flexible  as  long  as  life  remains,  unless  the  degree  of  cold 
he  very  great  indeed.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  chief  mor- 
bid appearances  observed  are  great  venous  congestion  and  serous  effusion 
in  the  head. 

II.  Frost-bite. — But  if  the  trunk  of  the  body  be  well  protected, 
the  cold  may  affect  some  expose<i  part  only,  such  as  the  nose,  ears,  or 
extremities.  The  tirst  vbible  effect  is,  that  the  part  becomes  of  a  dull 
purplish-red  colour ;  an  effect  of  cold  which  is  notoriously  frequent, 
and  which  depends  on  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed 
by  the  arteries,  and  a  stagnation  of  it  in  the  veins.  If  the  cold  con- 
tinue, the  voious  blood  will  be  giudually  expelled  by  a  contraction  of 
the  tiasues,  and  the  part  will  become  of  a  livid,  tallowy  paleness,  per- 
fectly insensible,  and  motionless,  and  much  reduced  in  bulk.  When  in 
this  condition,  a  part  is  said  to  be  frost-bitten.  The  patient  may  be 
quite  unconscious  of  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him  until  he  is  told 
of  it  by  some  other  person  ;  especially  if  it  be  his  nose  or  ear  that  is 
aflected,  or  some  other  part  that  he  does  not  move. 

It  was  shown  by  Hunter  that  the  ears  of  rabbits  and  combs  of  cocks 
may  be  frozen  so  as  to  be  quite  white  and  hard  and  brittle,  and  yet  re- 
cover with  proper  care.  And  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  may 
be  entirely  frozen  and  yet  survive.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  a  whole 
fimb  of  a  human  being,  much  less  that  the  whole  body,  could  be 
frozen  witisont  death  ensuing — although  stories  of  such  occurrences 
bave  long  been  current  amongst  authors. f 

The  indications  are  to  promote  reaction,  but  to  avoid  too  sudden  a 
tnuitkm  from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite. 

*  Me^Hco-Chlmrglcal  Transactions,  vol.  xlvl.  p.  149. 

t  See  an  acooant  of  some  experiments  on  the  revival  of  toads  after  freezing 
la  Ite  Lood.  and  Ed.  Joum.  Med.  Sa,  Feb:  1843. 
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Of  Frost-^e, — The  best  remedy  for  a  frost-bite  is  to  rob  the  pirt 
well  with  snow.  After  a  time  cold  water  may  be  substitated  for  the 
8D0W,  and  the  friction  may  be  rendered  brisker.  These  applicatiooa 
most  be  made  in  a  room  without  a  Bre ;  and  a  high  or  even  a  mode- 
rate temperature  must  be  avoided  for  some  time.  By  these  means  no 
other  inconvenience  will  ensue,  save  slight  swelling  and  tingling,  with 
vesication  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle;  although  the  part  will  re* 
main  weak  and  sensible  to  cold  for  some  time. 

For  the  coma  induced  by  cold  the  best  remedy  is  friction  with  flannel 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  in  a 
room  of  moderate  temperature,  ammonia  and  weak  wine  and  water  be 
administered,  and,  provided  the  breathing  is  restored,  a  warm  bath  may 
be  given. 

The  contact  of  any  intensely-cold  body  (such  as  frozen  mercary) 
causes  severe  burning  pain,  followed  by  vesication.  It  thua  appears 
that  the  effects  of  sudden  abstraction  may  be  similar  to  those  of  too 
great  communication  of  heat.  The  best  application  is  ice  gradually 
permitted  to  thaw. 

III.  Gangrene  may  be  caused  if  cold  be  applied  continooasly  to 
the  extremities,  especially  of  ill-fed  persons ;  hence  the  frequency  of 
gangrene  of  the  feet  (gelatio)  amongst  the  starved  soldiere  in  the 
Crimea.  It  may  be  caused,  too,  if  heat  be  injudiciously  applied  to  frozen 
or  frost-bitten  parts.  It  may  also  ensue  if  a  part  has  been  exposed 
for  a  long  period  to  a  low  temperature  which  is  suddenly  raised; 
although  the  cold  may  not  have  been  sutYicient  to  cause  actual  frost- 
bite, and  may  have  been  tolemted  without  inconvenience.  A  good 
example  of  this  accident  is  related  by  Baron  Larrey,*  as  it  affected  the 
French  troops  during  their  campaign  in  Poland  in  1807.  Duiing  the 
few  days  preceding  and  following  the  battle  of  Eylau,  the  cold  was 
most  intense,  ranging  from  10°  to  15°  below  the  zero  of  Reaumur. f 
But  although  the  troops  were  day  and  night  exposed  to  this  inclement 
weather,  and  the  soldiei-s  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  particular,  were 
nearly  motionless  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  no  com- 
plaints of  its  effects.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  however, 
a  sudden  thaw  commenced^  and  immediately  a  number  of  soldiers  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  **  ambulances^'*  complaining  of  severe  numb- 
ness, weight,  and  pricking  pain  in  the  feet.  On  examination,  some  were 
found  to  have  slight  swelling  and  redness  at  the  base  of  the  toes  and 
dorsum  of  the  foot ;  whilst  the  toes  of  others  had  already  become  black 
and  dry.  And  in  this  manner,  the  toes,  and  sometimes  the  whole fiiot 
perished.  One  case,  exactly  similar,  was  treated  by  Mr.  Solly  in  St, 
Thomas's  Hospital  in  1845.  The  patient,  not  very  temperate,  bad 
been  employed  a  whole  day  in  January  in  handling  raw  cow-hides.  In 
the  evening,  feeling  his  letl  hand  excessively  cold  and  stiff,  he  pat  it 
into  warm  water,  and  held  it  to  the  tire,  which  excited  great  pain  and 
inflammation,  ending  in  gangrene,  which  spread  up  to  the  middle  of 

•  Med.  de  Chir.  Mil.,  torn.  111.  p.  61. 

t  From  20  to  25  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  Fahrenheit. 
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th^  fore-ann.*  The  h»t  treat inent  for  such  ca<(^  is  th*^  apj)Iication  cf 
saow  or  very  cold  water,  followed  by  cvaponitinjj;  lotions.  rh«*si»,  if 
employel  early  enough,  m*y  prerent  gangrene;  or  even  if  that  have 
actually  occurred,  they  should  be  used  as  long  as  it  appears  to  be 
spreading.  Subseiuently,  the  part  should  be  wrapped  up  in  resin 
ointiiwiit  and  cotton  wool,  and  not  be  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary 
fiwdflsnlinms'  sake;  in  most  respects,  the  treatment  of  senile  gangrene 
shoukl  be  followed. 

IV.  Chilblains  consist  in  an  atonic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in- 
duced in  delicate  persons  by  sudden  alternations  of  temperature ;  such 
as  wanning  the  feet  and  hands  by  the  fire  when  cold  and  damp.  They 
may  present  themselves  in  three  degrees.  In  the  firsts  the  skin  i^  re«l 
in  patrhes,  and  slightly  swelled ;  with  more  or  lesw  itching  or  tingling, 
or  perhaps  pain  and  lameness.  In  the  second,  tiiere  are  vesications*— 
the  skin  around  being  bluish  or  purple.  In  the  third  degree  there  is 
uk^ration  or  sloughing. 

TrMtment, — Friction,  with  stimulating  liniments,  such  as  F.  146  ;  or 
liniment  of  turpentine,  or  of  camphorated  spirit,  is  the  proper  remedy. 
In  moat  eases,  port  wine,  bark,  and  cod-liver  oil  will  be  of  great  service. 

If  there  are  vesiocUionSf  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  them  ;  and 
the  liniment  most  be  applied  lightly  with  a  feather. 

If  there  are  M^vrs  or  sioughtf  and  they  are  attendel  with  much  heat, 
pain,  and  irritation,  poultices  are  required.  But  as  a  genei*al  rule, 
poultices  are  too  relaxing;  and  stimulating  ointments  or  lotions  (such 
« losj.  regimat,  calamifUB,  zind,  &c.)  should  be  preferred. 


CHAPTEIl  VI. 

THB   EFFECTS   OF   MINERAL   AND   VEriETABLE   IRRITANT*. 

Of  these  substances,  some  appear  to  act  by  their  power  of  combining 
with,  or  of  decomposing,  the  animal  textures.  Of  others,  especially 
the  refetable  poisons,  the  reason  of  their  hostility  to  animal  life  has  yet 
to  be  dieoorered. 

I.  Acids. — ^This  decomposing  agency  of  the  concentmted  acids  appears 
to  depend  mainly  on  their  aifinity  for  water.  The  sulphuric  acid 
Harkfnff  or  eWs  the  tissues  in  destroying  them  ;  that  is,  sepamtes  the 
water  and  other  constituent  elements,  and  sets  free  the  carbon.  The 
mitric  turns  them  permanently  yellow.  The  hydrochloric  leaves  a  dead 
white  stain.  The  hffdroJUioric  **  is,  of  all  known  substances,**  says  Turner, 
**  the  moat  destnictire.  When  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  the  siM 
of  aptn*s  head  comes  m  contact  with  the  skin,  instantaneous  disorganiza- 
tioB  ensues,  and  deep  ulcemtionof  a  malignant  character  is  produced  ."f 
Pk9tpkoru$  eeems  to  act  by  the  hent  disengaged  in  its  combustion. 

*  Oooted  to  Sonth's  Cheltos.  vol.  I.  p.  12B. 

f  Uemenu  of  Cberoistry,  5th  edit  p.  377. 


.\  ><.;i|i  wiui  UK'  laT.  Laustic  potass,  in  the  loim  oi  (i.juor  jh 
•  iui<  kl:iii«-.  are  the  Milivtaiiifs  ot  thi^  class  which  iii<«st  t'loqii 
l']<v  to  Md-.l.'iitv.  Th'^  ii'j'ior  ,vuii,ohir  |.i  (..hic.s  almost  ili>!; 
tio]i  ai..i  uirat  j.aiii  wli.'ii  it  t<>iiclM>  the  skin;  it  is,  tlirret'oi* 
he  jdizLNi  a.s  a  sjM?e.ly  and  efiicicnt  counter-ii  litant. 

Treatment. — Ablution  with  weak  warm  vinegar  and  water 
by  poultices  and  simple  dressing;:. 

III.  Metallic  Compounds. — ^The  bichloride  of  mercury  , 
tendency  to  combine  with  albumen  ;  and  the  chloride  of  zinc 
ride  (or  butter)  of  antimony  probably  produce  their  cauteran 
a  similar  manner.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  remarkable  for  1 
iiciality  of  its  effects.  It  may  vesicate  the  skin,  or  destroy 
the  surface  of  a  sore,  but  its  action  does  not  spread.  It  sudc 
position  at  the  moment  of  its  contact  with  the  animal  tissue 
appearing  to  be  separated,  whilst  the  metallic  oxide  combines 
a  white  crust  with  the  animal  matter :  and  this  soon  becoi 
because  the  silver  loses  its  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  met 

Treatment, — The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  rendered  inert 
of  egg  mixed  with  water;  the  chloride  of  antimony  is  decor 
water ;  the  nitrate  of  silrer  by  common  salt ;  and  the  chlori 
by  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate.  These,  therefore,  wou 
tively  be  the  proper  applications  for  external  injuries  caused 
metallic  compounds ;  although  such  cases  very  rarely  come 
surgeon's  cognizance. 

ArseniCj  locally  applied,  not  only  produces  inflammation, 
celus,  but  may  also  be  absorbed  into  the  draulation,  and  pr 
ordinary  constitutional  effects  as  well.  The  surgical  treatme. 
local  injury  from  this  mineral  must  consist  in  removing  it  as 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EFFECTS   OF  THE  POISON  OF  HEALTHY  ANIMALS,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  POISONED   WOUNDS  OENEBALLY. 

SECTION   I. — EFFECTS  OP   POISONOUS   INSECTS   AND  SERPENTS. 

I.  Insects.— The  bites  or  stings  of  any  insects  that  are  met  with  in 
EDgland  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  need  surgical  assistance, 
onlesB  inflicted  in  extraordinary  numbei-s,  or  in  peculiar  situations. 
Mr.  Lawrence*  mentions  the  case  of  a  Fi-ench  gentleman  who  was 
so  sererelj  stung  by  bees  about  the  upper  part  ot  the  chest,  that  he 
died  in  fitleen  minutes,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  mortal  collapse 
luoallT  produced  by  the  biteof  renomouA  serpents.  Children,  if  much 
stong  bj  bees  or  wasps,  may  suffer  severely  from  headache  and  fever. 
Bat  the  moft  common  instance  of  danger  from  these  inttects  is  the 
alanning  suflbcation  produced  when  their  sting  is  inflicted  in  the  pha- 
rrnz  or  back  part  of  the  rooutli,  which  sometimes  happens  when  they 
are  «MiceAled  in  fruit,  and  are  incautiously  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — If  a  peiion  have  been  stung  sufficiently  to  cause  faint- 
ntm  or  constitutional  depi'ession,  cordials  and  opiates  must  be  admi- 
nistered without  delay.  Ke^pecting  tlie  loo.il  treatment^  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  parts  with  a  lens,  and  extract  the  stings 
with  a  6ne  forceps,  if  they  have  been  left  in  the  wound,  as  they  very 
freqocnUy  are.  Then  the  best  applications  are  the  diluted  liquor 
amnMnifle,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  spirit  of  sal-volatile ;  carbonate  of 
soda  or  ehalk ;  vinegar,  or  eau  de  Cologne ;  also,  soap  liniment,  or 
compound  camphor  liniment,  may  be  used  to  remove  the  oedomatous 
swelliog  that  remains.  The  author  has  been  informed  by  a  friend  at 
Sydney,  that  a  poultice  of  ipecacuanha  is  there  considered  to  be  a 
fpedfic  for  almost  every  kind  of  venomous  bite. 

In  the  cafte  of  a  tcasp  or  bee'Hituj  in  thefauceSf  with  urgent  danger 
of  ta£R)catioo,  leeches  may  be  applied  externally ;  and  gargles  (espe- 
cially hot  salt  and  water)  should  be  frequently  used,  in  the  hope  of  I'e- 
dndng  the  tnmefiu:tion,  by  causing  a  copious  flow  of  blood  and  of  saliva : 
bot  if  these  measures  fail  of  affording  relief,  an  opening  must  be  made 
into  the  lamyx  or  trachea. 

For  the  bites  of  bugs,  deas,  gnats,  mosquitoes,  &c.,  the  treatment  is 
the  same. 

II.  Spiders. — ^The  most  celebrated  of  this  class  is  the  tarantula,  the 
miracolous  effects  imputed  to  the  bite  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  hei-e ;  and  we  can  feel  but  little  hesitation  in  subscrib- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Ray,  "that  the  dancing  of  the  Tarantati  to 
certain  tones  and  instruments,  and  that  these  fits  continue  to  recur 
T«rlj  as  long  as  the  tarantula  that  bit  them  lives  and  then  cease, 
are  no  other  than  acting  fictions,  and  trii-ks  to  get  money.**  We 
•  Lecture,  Med.  Qaz.  vol.  v.  p.  582. 
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learn,  however,  from  the  least  romandDg  of  the  old  writen,  thai  it 
produced  swelling,  lividity,  and  cramps,  which  were  cured  by  scarifi- 
cations and  wine;  and  these  are  just  the  symptoms  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  cause,  and  the  most  rational  cure.  The  efiects  of  the  sooqMoo 
are  similar.  There  is  one  very  singular  case  on  record,  of  a  gentleman 
bitten  on  the  penis  by  a  spider,  in  America,  suffering  from  violent 
vomiting,  deep-seated  abdominal  pain,  and  suffocative  spasms  in  oon- 
sequence.  He  was  relieved  in  thirty-six  hours  by  bleieding,  opium, 
and  ammonia.* 

ill.  Skiipknts. — ^The  venom  of  these  animals  operates,  as  Fontana 
observed,  by  *'  destrojing  the  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  dispoaing 
the  humoura  to  speedy  corruptiou."  The  symptoms  produced  vary  in 
their  nature  and  degree,  according  to  the  species  of  serpent,  its  d^ree 
of  vigour,  the  frequency  with  which  it  may  have  bitten,  and  the 
strength  of  the  sufferer.  Some  serpents  can  kill  only  small  animals: 
the  poison  of  some  is  very  virulent,  but  soon  exhausted  by  frequent 
biting :  that  of  others  is  mild  but  not  easily  exhausted ;  some,  again, 
act  so  enei-geticaliy  on  the  nerves,  as  to  cause  death  speedily  by  oon- 
Tulsions ;  others  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  others,  whose 
venom  is  insuflicient  to  annihilate  the  nervous  functions  at  once,  kill 
more  slowly  by  the  unhealthy  or  diffuse  inflammation  which  they 
excite  at  the  bitten  jvart. 

Viper. — This  is  the  only  )H)isonous  snake  in  the  British  Isles,  buti 
is  not  often  th.it  it  kills  human  beings.     The  properties  of  its  veoor 
were  most  painfully  investigated,  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  b 
the  Abb<3    Fontana  ;t    who   ascertained   that  it  is   a  yellow  viscoi 
liquid,  not  inflammable, and  neither  acid  nor  alkaline;  that  it  cental 
no  salts;  and  thnt  it  has  no  taste,  except  peihaps  a  slight  nsti-ingv 
sensation  if  it  is  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  tJme.    It  is  not  hurtful 
another  viper,  nor  does  it  appear  to  affect  certain  cold-blooded  anim 
as  leeches  and  frogs.     Moi-eover,  it  is  perfectly  harmless  if  appliet^ 
any  natural  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface ;  so  that  laige  quantities  < 
have  been  swallowed  with  impunity. 

Cobra  di  Capkllo. — Dr.  Russell  found  that  this  was  cnpnb] 
killing  a  serpent  called  Xooni  PnragoodOf  but  not  another  cobra  ; 
that  its  poison  was  insipid  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  produ 
of  no  ill  consequences  when  applied    to  the  eyes  of  chickens, 
symptoms  produced  on  animals  bitten  by  it  are  fainting  and  cc 
sions,  but  no  swelling  ;  the  lungs  are  stuffed  with  blood.^     J 
case   of  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  who  was  bitten  ' 
root  of  the  nose  by  a  cobra,  on  the  20th  October,  1852,  the 
no  swelling,  though  there  was  a  slightly-pinkish  hue  of  the  e 

*  Ray,  Phil.  Trans.  1698,  vol.  xxl.  p.  47 ;  Boccone,  Mnsoo  di  Fisfca 
Am.  Joum.  Med.  So..  May,  1839 ;  Qozzo,  Gaz.  Med.  1H45,  quoted  in 
vol.  il. 

t  Felix  Fontana,  Treatiso  on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper,  truwlatcd  1 
Skinner,  2nd  ediu  Lond.  1795. 

t  Patrick  Ruasell.   M.l)..   F.R.S..  An  Account  of  Indian  Scrponi 

iTo,  Lond.  1796.    Davy,  lliysiologicdl  RetKarchcs,  Lond.  Iti39. 
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near  a  joint,  a  future  will  often  cxt'-nd  into  tlio  joint.  In  tlio  c.iso  of 
a  man  who  was  shot  accident-tUy  in  the  streets  of  Balaklava,  by  a 
soldier  who  was  firing  at  a  fierce  bullock,  the  ball  lodged  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia.  With  some  diflSculty  it  was  removed,  but  severe 
infiammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joint  followed,  which  terminated 
in  tbe  death  of  the  patient.  On  the  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
haad  that  a  fissure  extended  into  the  joint.  Occasionally  bullets  will 
pMi  through  a  joint,  grooring,  perhaps,  the  articular  cartilage.  Cases 
of  this  nature  are  most  severe,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  those  in 
which  the  jmnt  lias  been  more  fully  exposed,  as  in  shell  wounds. 

Secondary  implications  (^joints. — ^Joints  are  very  frequently  impli' 
cated,  secondarily,  from  the  inflammatory  action  set  up  by  wounds  in 
the  ndghboarhood  extending  to  them,  and  involving  them  in  its 
dtttmctive  effects.  Private  Waldron,  2nd  battalion  Rifle  Brigade, 
Teeavcd  a  bullet -wound  o^'er  the  left  knee.  The  wound  appealed 
superficial,  and  the  joint  not  to  be  penetrated,  but  low  chronic  iutlam- 
Batioo  of  it  set  in,  and  was  followed  by  gelatinous  degeneration.  The 
limb  was  ultimately  amputated,  and  the  joint  found  quite  disorganize*!. 

In  cases  of  pyseroia,  secondary  deposits  of  pus  may  take  place  in 
any  of  the  joints.  In  such,  free  and  early  incisions  seem  to  afibrd  the 
best  chance  to  the  patient. 

Treaiment, — In  injury  of  joints,  especutUy  of  the  large  ones,  and  if 
tbe  damage  done  be  severe,  the  question  of  treatment  becomes  usually 
one  of  amputation  or  excision. 

Tbe  experience  of  the  present  American  war,  by  the  almost  una- 
nimous testimony  of  their  surgeons,  is,  that  primary  amputations  in 
tbe  thigh,  and  still  more  secondary,  for  gun-shot  fractures  have  been 
Tefj  unsuccessful  indeed,  few  escaping  a  fatal  I'esult ;  that  resections 
nf  tbe  oMnminnted  bone  or  fractured  joint  have  been  a  little  less 
fatal :  but  that  the  most  favourable  results  have  ensued  by  treating  the 
cases  as  ordinary  compound  fractures,  after  removing  loose  fragments, 
by  suspending  tiie  limb  in  a  Smith's  or  Hodgen's  splint  (see  Frac- 
^^"^^ ;  hy  free  incisions  to  let  out  matter ;  and  by  constant  irriga- 
tkmwith  cold  water.  Out  of  forty-six  cases  of  wounded  knee-joint,  so 
treated  in  the  Baltimore  Hospital  from  June  1862  to  October  1863, 
■even  died,  fire  remained  under  treatment,  and  sixteen  transferred  to 
other  hospitals.^ 

Dr.  Moees,  Medical  Director  of  the  army  of  Cuml)erland  in  the 
GSfflpaign  of  1863,t  says  that  no  rules  derived  from  the  English  army 
of  the  Crimea,  where  the  men  were  starved,  can  be  npplitutble  to 
Dcn  well  fed  and  cared  for,  as  the  American  army ;  that  he  saved 
eight  out  of  thirteen  cases  of  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  femur;  and  five 
out  of  ten  cases  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  knee-joint.  Absolute  rest; 
extraction  d  the  ball  and  of  loose  splinters;  irrigation  with  cold 
viter ;  and  free  incisions  for  discharge  of  matter  were  the  means. 

•  Peters,  in  American  Medical  Times,  Oct.  3. 1S63. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Soc,  April.  IM4. 
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It  mnst  be  recollected  that  in  ordinary  campaigning  in  an  enemy'* 
country  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  treating  cases  of  excision  of 
the  lower  extremity.  The  patient  has  to  be  shifted  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  firom  one  hospital  to  another  (such  was  the  experience  of 
the  Crimean  campaign),  and  therefore  that  most  important  element, 
rest,  is  wauting.  Here  it  is  thatstai-ched  and  plaster  of  Paris  bandages 
do  great  service. — See  Fractvwes, 

In  injuries  of  the  upper  extremity,  excision  was  frequently  per^ 
formed  during  the  late  Russian  war,  and  was  attended  with  very  good 
tuccess.  Out  of  thirteen  cases  of  primary  excision  of  the  elbow-jobt, 
only  three  died ;  and  of  eight  cases  of  primary  excision  of  the  httd  of 
the  humerus,  only  one  died. 

The  best  modes  of  performing  the  operations  of  excision  will  be  seen 
under  the  heading  **  Excision  of  Joints  "  in  another  portion  of  the  book. 
It  may,  however,  be  here  mentioned,  that,  in  performing  the  operation, 
ereat  aid  will  be  given  to  the  operator  by  using  Mr.  Fergusson's  lion 
forceps  to  s<*ixe  hold  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  before 
proceeding  to  saw  them.  The  great  use  of  this  forceps  was  exem* 
plified  in  the  following  case.  A  private  in  the  50th  regiment  in  the 
Crimea  was  struck  by  a  round  shot  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 
fearfully  lacerating  all  the  tissues  and  comminuting  the  femur  as  high 
as  its  neck.  Amputation  of  the  hip  was  performed,  by  Surgeon-Major 
Trousdell  and  Mr.  Lawson,  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  was  sepa* 
rated  from  the  shaft,  being  with  facility  turned  out  of  its  socket  by  the 
aid  of  this  forceps,  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  almost  impoa- 
fible  without  them. 

In  all  operations  for  gun-shot  injuries,  chloroform  will  be  found  a 
moKt  useful  adjunct.  It  not  only  deprives  the  patient  of  all  pain 
during  the  search  for  balls  and  foreign  bodies,  which  is  oflen  a  most 
tedious  proceeding,  but  it  serves  to  quell,  to  a  great  degree,  the  mental 
anxiety  which  is  generally  present.  The  patients  awake  refreshed  from 
a  sound  sleep,  free  from  injurious  excitement,  and  animated  with  a  hope 
that  what  has  been  done  tor  them  will  lead  to  theii*  ultimate  recovery. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EFFECTS  OF  UEAT,  BURNS,  AND  SCALDS.* 

Division. — The  most  useful  division  of  bums,  for  practical  purposes, 
is  the  threefold  one  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  into, 
1st,  bums  producing  mere  redness ;  2ndly,  those  causing  vesicdioni 
3rdly,  those  causing  death  of  the  part  burned, 

1.  The  first  class  are  attended  with  mere  supeHicial  inflammation, 
terminating  in  resolution,  with  or  without  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

*  l^*  C.  Blagden  and  Dr.  Fordyce  found  that  tbej  could  expose  themselves  to 
air  heated  above  212  degrees  without  injury ;  and  that  they  could  b^u"  the  con- 
tact of  heated  spirits  when  cooled  down  to  130  degrees;  of  oil  at  129 ;  water  at 
123 ;  qulcksUver  at  117.    Vide  PhiL  Trans.  voL  Ixv. 
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The  pftin  is  pbilotophicdly  said  to  consist  of  perpetiiatioo  of  the 
origiiMl  sense  of  biirniDg. 

2.  Id  the  f«cond  class  there  is  a  higher  degiee  of  inflammation, 
eaoaiDg  the  cutis  to  exude  serum  and  form  vesicles.  These  in  trivial 
cases  drjup  and  heal ;  but  if  the  injury  to  the  cutis  hiis  been  suflicient 
to  cause  it  to  suppurate,  they  will  be  succeeded  by  obtstinate  ulcers. 

3.  The  third  class  of  bums  is  attended  with  mortitication  from 
disor^uiization  of  structure.  These  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
attended  with  so  much  pain  as  the  last  class ;  but  in  eveiy  other 
Raped  they  aie  infinitely  more  serious,  and  the  sores  which  remain 
after  the  sepoi^ation  of  the  sloughs  are  oflen  months  or  years  in 
haling. 

CosanroTiONAL  Symptoms. — ^The  constitutional  symptoms  of 
ifreie  boms  are  those  of  great  collapse.  The  surface  is  pale,  the 
extranities  cold,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble; — there  are  violent  and 
repeated  shiveiings,  and  the  patient  of>en  complains  most  urgently 
of  oold.  In  some  fatal  cases  these  symptoms  are  soon  suct^eetied  by 
kbonona  breathing,  coma,  and  death ;  in  others,  di>solution  is  pre- 
ceded  by  a  period  of  imperfect  reaction,  with  delirium,  and  sliarp 
jerldog  poke. 

FuoGSOeia.—'Extenske  bums,  even  of  small  seventy,  are  always 
dangerooi;  and  especially  if  vesication  has  occurred  eaily,  and  the 
cuticle  has  been  stripped  off.  Bums  on  the  t/unk  are  always  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  an  equal  extent  on  the  extremities.  With  re- 
gard to  the  8t/mptoms  acUtally  present ^  it  may  be  noticed,  tlint  altJiough 
the  severe  pain,  such  as  is  common  in  bums  of  the  second  chiss,  is  in 
itadf  a  source  of  great  danger,  from  its  tendency  to  exhaust  the  vital 
powers,  fctili  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  favourable  symptom,  if  the  in- 
jory  is  extensive ;  and  that  apathy  and  stupor  indicate  urgent  peril. 

The /)«rKNi<?  of  (/rin^^ in  bums  are  three:  1st,  during  the  first  five 
days,  from  collapse  or  imperfect  reaction ;  2ndly,  during  the  sympiv- 
thetJc  ferer  which  follows,  in  which  the  patient  may  sink  with  an 
adTection  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen  ;  thirdly,  during  the  suppura* 
tire  Ktage,  in  which  he  may  die  from  the  profuse  discharge  or  from  pul- 
monary consumption  induced  by  it,  Kentish  observes  tluit  very  many 
cases  prove  fatal  on  the  ninth  day. 

MoRTUD  ASATOMY. — A  post-mortem  examination  readily  accounts 
for  the  coma  and  laborious  breathing,  which  are  such  constant  symptoms 
of  fata]  bums.  Congestion  and  serous  effusion  are  found  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  Tentrides  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are 
kiadeJ  with  a  thin  muco-serous  fluid,  as  in  the  **  suffocative  catarrh  of 
the  df/ing"  of  Laennec.  Moreover,  it  has  lK?en  shown  by  Mr.  Cur- 
ling,* tittt  serere  bums  in  young  people  may  be  followed  by  an  acute 
oleenition  of  the  duodenum,  liable  to  terminate  fatally  by  i)erforating 
the  intestine  and  causing  peiitonitis,  or  by  opening  some  large  artery 
and  causing  effusion   of  blood,  part  of  which  may  be  evacuated  by 

•  Mei  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxv. ;  Huninbrcy,  Association  Journ..  Oct  19, 
IftU. 
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vomitiug  and  pargiog.  Mr.  Murray  Humphrey  has  obaerTtd  nlcemtioa 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus.    See  page  34. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  burns  in  their  earl j  stage  has  been 
A  matter  of  gi'eat  dispute.  Some  eminent  surgeons*  have  advocated  ice 
or  other  cooling  applications ;  others,  the  use  of  turpentine  and  other 
stimulants,  which  latter  plan  of  treatment  was  aidvocated  by  Mr. 
Kentish,  of  Newcastle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  following,  however,  seem  to  be  the  principles  of  treatment  de- 
ducible  from  the  conflicting  theories  and  practices  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, viz. : — 1st,  that  the  first  applications  should  be  of  a  mildly- 
stimulating  nature ;  2ndly,  that  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  they 
should  be  soothing ;  till,  3rdly,  slight  astringents  may  be  applied  te 
expedite  the  healing ;  and,  4thly,  that  the  part  should  throughout  be 
most  carefully  preserved  from  the  atmospheric  air  and  from  cold.  If 
these  principles  are  held  in  view,  the  sui'geon  will  have  no  difficulty  ia 
finding  appropriate  remedies. 

Local  Treatment  of  minor  cases, — The  vesications  may,  if  tense,  be 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  whole  part  be  covered  with  lint  mMdced 
in  Carron  oil ;  that  is,  a  liniment  of  equal  paits  of  oil  and  lime-water, 
and  then  be  wrapped  in  sofl  cotton  wool.  After  the  first  two  days 
poppy  lotion,  or  the  water-dressing,  F.  121,  may  be  applied  on  lint 
covered  with  oil-silk ;  or  a  poultice  of  bread  and  water,  till  suppu** 
i-ation  is  established ;  the  chalk  ointment,  or  zinc  lotion,  may  be  applied 
atierwards  til!  the  cure  is  complete.  The  part  should  be  kept  thkkly 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool  during  the  whole  period,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  air  and  from  cold  and  injury. 

Of  severe  cases. — When  a  bum  is  severe  or  extensive  enough  to 
cause  danger  to  life,  Kentish's  plan  of  fii-st  bathing  the  burnt  parts 
with  tepid  turpentine,  then  with  all  possible  expedition  applying  a 
liniment  composed  of  ung.  resince  ^. ;  U,  terebinth  ^&s.,  thickly  spi-ead 
on  lint,  and  lastly,  wrapping  them  up  warmly  in  cotton  or  flannel, 
'seems  to  be  the  most  judicious.  These  dressings  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  removed  unless  there  is  a 
profuse  discharge  or  bad  smell  from  the  wound.  Great  care  should  be 
taken,  when  the  wound  is  Hist  examined,  not  to  strip  off  the  cuticle, 
whilst  taking  oS  the  {mtient's  clothes. 

CoTistitutvmal  Treatment, — If  there  is  an  urgent  degree  of  collapse 
(see  Parti.,  Chapter  I.),  brandy  and  beef-tea  must  be  given. 

If  there  be  much  pain  it  should  be  quelled  by  opium.  Children  are 
commonly  said  not  to  bear  opium  well,  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  they 
bear  it  well  if  there  is  adequate  reason.  The  writer  has  administered 
TT\,x.  of  Battley's  sedative,  in  divided  doses  every  night  for  a  fortnight 
to  a  child  of  three  yeai*s  old,  who  had  been  badly  burned,  besides  putting 
her  daily  under  chloroform  while  the  wound  was  dressed.  If  the 
child  is  out  of  (>ain,  or  drowsy,  of  coui'se  thero  is  no  need  for  opium  ; 
and  in  ail  cases  it  should  be  given  in  the  smallest  doses  that  will 
suffice. 

*  Korle's  Lectures  on  Bums,  Lend.  1832. 
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and  extensire  use  of  antiaeptic  injections  in  tlie  disiecting-roomi  of  late 
years  Las  rerf  much  diminiahed  the  danger  from  thia  cauae  to  the  dis- 
actor.  It  now  rarelj  happens  that  unpleasant  symptoms  occur. 
Hanjr  have  been  daily  in  the  habit  of  dissecting  for  many  yeai-s,  and 
freqnentlj  cat  and  punctured,  without  ever  having  a  bad  symptom. 
In  almoat  all  cases  where  symptoms  do  occur,  the  subject  of  them  has 
been  reduced  in  health  previously.  Post-mortem  wounds,  where  the 
bodies  are  fresh,  and  the  poisons  they  may  contain  are  in  full  action, 
ire  much  more  dangerous. 

SniFrOMs. — Supposing  the  patient  have  infected  his  finger 
through  a  wound  (which  is  in  most  cases  so  slight  as  to  pass  un- 
heeded), at  a  period  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  subsequently, 
ha  leela  altogether  unwell :  he  is  depressed,  iaint,  and  chilly,  and  com- 
plains of  lowness  of  spirits  and  nausea.  These  symptoms  aie  soon  suc- 
ceeded bj  rigors,  severe  headache,  and  vomiting ;  tlie  pubte  is  frequent 
and  sharps  but  weak ;  the  tongue  ia  coated,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
restkuness  and  despondency.  Then  the^rs^  local  symptom  appears  in 
ibt  form  of  a  most  excruciating  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  shoulder, 
OHTCspoDding  to  the  hand  that  was  wounded.  And  in  some  cases  there 
sooD  afterwvds  arises  a  pustule  or  fester,  on  or  near  the  wound.  But 
this  may  be  unattended  with  any  pain,  and  the  patient  may  be  ignoi-ant 
of  its  existeooe,  or  may  not  even  be  aware  that  he  has  received  a 
wmd,  till  his  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  his  attendants.  j\s  the 
case  prooeeda,  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  becomes  more  excruciating,  and 
is  attendad  with  fulness  of  the  axilla  and  neck  ;  and  a  doughy  swelling 
appMxa  on  the  side  oi  the  trunk,  often  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the 
iiiom.  At  first  it  ia  pale ;  but  it  soon  assumes  an  erysipelatous  red- 
BCSH,  or  rather  a  pinkish  tint,  like  that  of  peach*blossoms.  The  breathing 
■ev  becomes  difficult ;  the  pulse  quicker  and  weaker ;  the  tongue  dry, 
farovB,  and  tremulous ;  the  mental  distress  is  truly  appalling,  although 
tbere  ia  seldom  delirium ;  the  countenance  is  haggstrd,  and  the  skin 
jvDow ;  and  the  patient  often  expires  before  the  local  disease  has  made 
fnther  progrcas. 

Tabieties.— •!•  In  one  small  class  of  casses,  the  influence  of  the 
poison  is  w  virulent  that  the  patient  actually  dies  of  the  pre- 
^  fet€r^  before  sufficient  time  has  ela))sed  for  any  local  disease  to 
ifpar— either  in  the  axilla,  or  in  the  wound,  or  elsewhere.    The  most 

ridiJy  iatal  case  on  reooi-d,  that  of  Mr.  Elcock,  was  of  this  variety. 
£ed  in  forty  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  dissection  wound  ;  and 
the  Derroua  commotion  and  mental  dei^pondency  which  he  suffered  were 
ciCB  parallel  to  those  of  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Bell,  of  Plymouth,  died  in 
\  the  Hue  manner.  2.  In  another  class,  diffuse  cellular  abscesses  occur 
\  ii  Mreral  remote  parts — the  knee,  or  elbow,  for  instance,  as  well  as  in 
^axiUa,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.Shekelton.* 

*  Tte  caae  of  Dr.  Bell  may  be  found  in  Butter  on  Irritative  Fever.  Those 
<(]lr.£toockaiid  Mr.  Shekeltun  are  quoted  at  length  (with  many  others)  in 
Itttfn  on  Cooatltntional  IrriUtion.  See  also  a  paper  bv  Mr.  Adam,  in  the 
^^^mm  Medkal  JoamaU  Auguat,  1830;  Stafford  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xx. 
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This  contraction  may,  perhaps,  he  sometimes  snccessfhlly  opposed  hj 
keeping  up  eztensioa  with  a  splint,  or,  if  the  neck  is  the  part  burned, 
by  making  the  patient  wear  a  stiff  collar,  and  by  frequently  moving  the 
part  during  cicatiization ;  and  the  cicatrix  may  be  lubricated  with  pure 
oil.  If  the  Bngers  are  severely  burned,  lint  should  he  intei^posed  be* 
tween  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible, 
although  it  will  be  veiy  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  toge- 
ther.* In  bums  of  the  head  or  face,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  may  be 
drawn  asunder  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  any  of  the  orifices 
of  the  body  ai-e  involved,  they  should  be  kept  dilated  with  canulse,  or 
plugs  of  oiled  lint.  But  if,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the 
cicatrix  contracts,  and  produces  defoimity,  or  prevents  any  necessary 
motion,  the  knife  should  be  resorted  to.  Sometimes  the  whole  dcatiix 
may  be  extirpated,  the  wound  being  treated  by  water-dressing,  and  the 
pai-ts  kept  in  a  proper  position  during  the  cure.  Sometimes  an  incisioo 
may  be  made  in  the  sound  skin  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  gaps,  which 
will  be  filled  with  new  and  more  pliant  cicatricial  tissue.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  useful  to  divide  the  cicatrix  transversely  by  several  incisions, 
at  the  same  time  dissecting  it  up  from  the  paits  beneath  if  it  firmly 
adheres  to  them.  Mr.  Skey's  plan  is  to  make  a  multitude  of  small 
transverse  cuts  through  the  cicatrix  in  the  quincunx  aixangement, 
which  on  healing  inaease  the  area  of  the  total  cicatrix.  But  it  roust 
he  remembered  that  operations  which  interfere  with  large  portions  of 
skin  are  veiy  dangerous  to  life ;  and  that  the  subcutaneous  method 
should  be  employed  where  practicable.  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  plaa 
which  has  been  adopted  with  success  by  Dr.  Miitter,  an  American  sur- 
geon, of  dividing  the  cicatrix,  dissecting  it  up,  where  adherent,  and  even 
dividing  any  muscular  fibres  in  order  to  liberate  the  paiis  completely, 
and  then  filling  up  the  gap  by  means  of  a  Taliacotian  operation  ;  that 
is,  by  transplanting  a  poilion  of  sound  skin  from  some  neighbouring 
part.t  In  a  very  aggravated  case  of  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  of  a 
severe  burn  of  the  whole  surface  of  skin  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  hand, 
and  forearm,  in  a  young  girl,  drawing  the  hand  completely  on  to  the 
forearm  and  rendering  the  limb  totally  useless,  Mr.  Wood,  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  transplanted  a  flap  ot  skin  from  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen^  with  such  complete  success  as  to  restore  entirely  the  use  of 
the  hand,  with  comparative  small  deformity.  This  complete  irans^ 
plantation  from  a  remote  part  has  not  before  been  attempted  by 
modem  surgeons,  appai*ently  from  the  want  of  success  in  the  attempts 
of  the  older  surgeons  to  establish  the  similar  operation  of  Taliacotius  for 
the  restoration  of  a  mutilated  nose.  In  attempting  such  an  operation, 
great  attention  and  care  are  requii-ed  in  the  selection  and  adjustment  of 
the  flap,  and  in  the  easy  fitting  of  tlie  apparatus  i'or  retaining  the  parts 
about  to  be  united  in  perfect  apposition. 

*■  Vide  Port  IV.  chapter  xxlv. 

t  VideKaric's  Lcciureson  Bums,  Lond.  1832;  Dupuytrcn,  Qinlque  Cbirurg. ; 
Mutter  on  Defomiiiies  from  Biirnt«,  \u  Ihc  American  Jouni.  of  Aled.  !Sc.,  July, 
1842.  S'voral  fcuccesuful  casts  by  Mr.  J'arkc-r,  of  firidgcwjiier,  are  quoud  in 
Kankiog's  Half-yearly  Abstract,  vol.  ill  p.  1U6. 
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In  tbe  same  cnse,  a  severe  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  bind- 
ing the  chin  down  to  the  sternum,  was  successfully  orerconie  by  adja- 
cent  transplantation  of  skin,  in  such  a  manner  &.%  to  pixxiuce  a  narrow 
longitudinal  cicatrix,  afler  removal  of  the  more  resisting  portions  of  the 
original  cicatrix  producing  tbe  deformity.* 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 


I.  Effects  of  Severe  Cold. — When  a  pei-son  is  exposed  to  very 
severe  cold,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  wind, — or  if  it  be 
during  the  night, — or  if  he  have  been  exhausted  by  hunger,  watching, 
■od  fiitigoe — he  feels  almost  an  irresistible  impulse  to  sleep,  which,  if 
yielded  to,  is  soon  succeeded  by  coma  and  death.  During  the  state  of 
coma,  the  body  of  the  sufferer  is  found  to  be  very  pale  and  cold :  the 
respiratioD  and  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  but 
the  limbs  are  flexible  as  long  as  life  remains,  unless  the  degree  of  cold 
be  rery  great  indeed.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  chief  mor- 
bid appearances  observed  ai'e  great  venous  congestion  and  serous  effusion 
in  the  bead. 

II.  Fbost-bite. — But  if  the  trunk  of  the  body  be  well  protected, 
tbe  ctM  may  affect  some  exposed  part  only,  such  as  the  nose,  ears,  or 
extremities.  The  tirst  visible  effect  is,  that  the  part  becomes  of  a  dull 
purplish-red  colour;  an  effect  of  cold  which  is  notoriously  frequent, 
and  which  depends  on  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed 
by  tbe  arteries,  and  a  stagnation  of  it  in  the  veins.  If  the  cold  con- 
tinue, the  Tenons  blcod  will  be  gradually  expelled  by  a  couti-action  of 
tbe  tissues,  and  the  part  will  become  of  a  livid,  tallowy  palenet^,  per- 
fectly inseofdble,  and  motionless,  and  much  reduced  in  bulk.  When  in 
this  eondition,  a  part  is  said  to  be  frost-bitten.  The  patient  may  be 
quite  unconscious  of  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him  until  he  is  told 
of  it  by  some  other  person  ;  especially  if  it  be  his  nose  or  ear  that  is 
a£Rected,  or  some  other  part  that  he  does  not  move. 

It  was  shown  by  Hunter  that  the  ears  of  rabbits  and  combs  of  cocks 
may  be  frozen  so  as  to  be  quite  white  and  hard  and  brittle,  and  yet  re- 
cover with  proper  care.  And  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  may 
be  entirely  frozen  and  yet  survive.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  a  whole 
limb  of  a  hnroan  being,  much  less  that  the  whole  body,  could  be 
fimen  without  death  ensuing — although  stones  of  such  occurrences 
hare  long  been  current  amongst  authors. f 

The  indications  are  to  promote  reaction,  but  to  avoid  too  sudden  a 
transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite. 

*  Medloo-Chinirgioal  Transactions,  vol.  xlvt.  p.  149. 

t  See  an  account  of  tome  experiments  on  the  revival  of  toads  after  freezing 
in  ttae  Lood.  and  £d.  Joum.  Med.  Sc,  FetC  1843. 
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Of  IHst-hUe, — The  best  remedy  for  a  frost-bite  is  to  rob  the  part 
well  with  snow.  After  a  time  cold  water  may  be  subetitated  for  the 
8Q0W,  and  the  friction  may  be  rendered  biisker.  These  applications 
most  be  made  in  a  room  without  a  fire ;  and  a  high  or  even  a  mode- 
rate temperature  must  be  avoided  for  some  time.  By  these  means  no 
other  inconyeaienoe  will  ensue,  save  slight  swelling  and  tingling,  with 
vesication  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle ;  although  the  part  will  re- 
main weak  and  sensible  to  cold  for  some  time. 

For  the  coma  induced  by  cold  the  best  remedy  is  friction  with  flannel 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  in  a 
room  of  moderate  temperature,  ammonia  and  weak  wine  and  water  be 
administered,  and,  provided  the  breathing  is  restored,  a  warm  bath  may 
be  given. 

The  contact  of  any  intensely'Oold  body  (such  as  frozen  mercury) 
causes  severe  burning  pain,  followed  by  vesication.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  effects  of  sudden  abstraction  may  be  similar  to  those  of  too 
great  communication  of  heat.  The  best  application  is  ice  gradaally 
permitted  to  thaw. 

III.  Gangrene  may  be  caused  if  cold  be  applied  continuously  to 
the  extremities,  especially  of  ilUfed  persons ;  hence  the  frequency  of 
gangrene  of  the  feet  (gelatto)  amongst  the  starved  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea.  It  may  be  caused,  too,  if  heat  be  injudiciously  applied  to  frozen 
or  frost-bitten  parts.  It  may  also  ensue  if  a  part  has  been  exposed 
for  a  long  period  to  a  low  temperature  which  is  suddenly  raised ; 
althongh  the  cold  may  not  have  been  sutYicient  to  cause  actual  frost- 
bite, and  may  have  been  tolerated  without  inconvenience.  A  good 
example  of  this  accident  is  related  by  Baron  Larrey,*  as  it  affected  the 
French  ti*oops  during  their  campaign  in  Poland  in  1807,  During  the 
few  days  preceding  and  following  the  battle  of  Eylau,  the  cold  was 
most  intense,  ranging  from  10^  to  15*^  below  the  zero  of  Reaumur.f 
But  although  the  troops  were  day  and  night  exposed  to  this  inclement 
weather,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Impeml  Guaixi,  in  particular,  were 
nearly  motionless  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  no  com- 
plaints of  its  effects.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  however, 
a  sudden  thaw  commenced^  and  immediately  a  number  of  soldiers  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  **  ambulances,**  complaining  of  severe  numb- 
ness, weight,  and  pricking  pain  in  the  feet.  On  examination,  some  were 
found  to  have  slight  swelling  and  redness  at  the  base  of  the  toes  and 
dorsum  of  the  foot ;  whilst  the  toes  of  othere  had  already  become  black 
and  dry.  And  in  this  manner,  the  toes,  and  sometimes  the  whole  foot 
perished.  One  case,  exactly  similar,  was  treated  by  Mr.  Solly  in  St. 
fhomas's  HospiUil  in  1845.  The  patient,  not  very  temperate,  had 
been  employe<la  whole  day  in  January  in  handling  raw  cow>hides.  In 
the  evening,  feeling  his  letl  hand  excessively  cold  and  stiff,  he  put  it 
into  warm  water,  and  held  it  to  the  fire,  which  excited  gi-eat  pain  and 
inflammation,  ending  in  gangrene,  which  spread  up  to  the  middle  of 

•  Med.  de  Chir.  Mil.,  torn.  111.  p.  61. 

t  From  20  to  25  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  Fahrenheit. 
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TisciditT  of  the  aalira,  to  which  maj  be  added  perfect  iDsensibility  to 
pftin.  Aft  it  appraai-hct  its  termioatioD,  the  eye  becomes  dull ;  the  hind 
legi  Unit,  then  the  mtucleB  of  the  jaws  are  paralyzed,  and  at  length  the 
poor  animal  diet  exhauatad. 

Bat  there  are  aome  caaes  in  which  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
month  and  jnws  is  a  verj  eariy  symptom ;  the  mouth  being  open  and 
the  tongue  protruding.  A  poor  dog  in  this  condition  will  plunge  his 
miusle  into  water  up  to  the  Tery  eyes  in  order  that  he  may  get  one 
drop  into  the  back  part  of  his  mouth  to  cool  his  parched  throat.  This 
fimn  of  the  disease  is  geneially  called  dumb  madness. 
The  usual  duration  of  rabies  is  from  four  to  six  days. 
The  poat-mortem  appearances  show  merely  the  effects  of  the  malady, 
in  Tarioas  demes  of  oongeation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respi- 
latory  and  aSmentary  surfacea.  The  tcngue,  otlen  torn  and  bruised, 
and  ooTered  with  filth ;  its  papilUe  prominent  and  reddened,  the  mu- 
eaoi  foUides  about  the  frsnum  enlarged.  In  the  dumb  madness^  the 
tMfoe  hangs  from  the  mouth,  and  is  swelled  and  dark-coloured.  The 
boats  show  a  more  or  leas  partial  bluah,  and  the  epiglottis  and  larynx 
m  nsoaUj  much  injected.  The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs  are  some- 
tinMa  much  congested,  sometimes  the  reverse.  The  stomach  generally 
dHMTS  Tifid  redness,  or  sometimes  patches  of  ecchymosis  on  the  summit 
tf  its  rugae ;  the  brain,  intestines,  bladder,  and  heart  display  no  ap- 
pndaUe  <ifr  constant  morbid  signs  whatever.  Perha|>s  one  of  the  roost 
dancteristic  eridences  of  rabies  that  dissection  affords  is  the  presence 
flf  a  peculiitrly-mingled  mass  of  hay,  and  hair,  and  straw,  and  earth, 
aid  cxcremeot  in  the  stomach,  or  perhaps  in  the  fauces,  where  it  may 
kare  lodged  fnim  defect  in  the  power  of  deglutition.* 

CaUSISB. — The  cause  of  this  malady  in  dogs  is  most  frequently  a 
bite  finom  another  animal  already  diseased  ;  yet  it  seems  occasionally 
to  arise  qwotaneously.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  close  confinement,  rank 
iBwlM^eaonBe  food,  want  of  the  couch  grass,  the  natural  medicine  of  the 
dog,  and  depriratiou  of  sexual  intercourse. 

It  has  epidemic  fits  of  preyalence,  and  has  been  very  severe  in 
Limpool  this  year,  1864. 

Beridea  the  dog,  hydrophobia  infects  the  wolf,  jackal,  badger,  and 

ai^     Bat    it  may  be  communicated    to  many  other  mamnsiferous 

trtnalf^  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  animal  capable  of  taking 

tke  disease  can  also  propagate  it.     This  is  equally  true  with  regard  to 

boBan  beings  as  to  animals.     MM.  Mageridic  and  Breschet  inoculated 

two  healthy  dogs  on  the  9th  of  Jime,  1813,  with  the  saliva  of  a  mwu 

vko  was  Ubouring  under  tlie  disease,  and  who  died  of  it  the  same  day 

il  the  Hdtel  Dieu.     One  of  the  dogs  ran  away,  but  the  other  was 

ifcUd  with  decided  rabies  on  the  27th  of  July  following,  and  died  of 

it;  and  some  other  dogs,  which  it  was  made  to  bite,  died  also.     Well- 

*tthcDticated    cases  are  recorded,  in   which  the  disease   was  com* 

"waifafrd  to  man  by  pigs  and  horses ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 

A  vould  be  so  much  more  frequently,  if  it  were  the  instinct  of  herbi- 

•  See  The  Dog,  by  W.  Touatt,  Lond.  1845. 
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TVeatment. — After  injury  from  any  of  these  acids,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  wash  it  away,  and  neutralize  it  by  repeated  ablution  with 
warm  soap  and  witer,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  to  apply 
poultices  or  any  simple  dressings  to  the  ulcers  that  remain.  The  pain 
of  these  injuries  is  greatly  increased  by  cold. 

If.  Alkalies  AND  Caustic  Earths. — These,  like  the  adds,  appear 
to  destroy  animal  matter  by  combining  with  its  water.  They  also  form 
a  soap  with  the  &t.  Caustic  potass,  in  the  form  of  liquor  potassa  and 
quicklime,  are  the  substances  of  this  class  which  most  frequently  give 
rise  to  accidents.  The  liquor  conmonicB  produces  almost  instant  vesica- 
tion and  great  pain  when  it  touches  the  skin  ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  to 
be  prized  as  a  speedy  and  efficient  counter-irritant. 

Treatment. — Ablution  with  weak  warm  vinegar  and  water,  followed 
by  poultices  and  simple  dressings. 

III.  Metallic  Compounds. — ^The  bichloride  of  mercury  Bcts  by  its 
tendency  to  combine  with  albumen  ;  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  chlo- 
ride (or  butter)  of  antimony  probably  produce  their  cautenmt  effects  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  remarkable  for  the  super- 
ficiality of  its  effects.  It  may  vesicate  the  skin,  or  destroy  a  film  on 
the  surface  of  a  sore,  but  its  action  does  not  spread.  It  sutfers  decom- 
position at  the  moment  of  its  contact  with  the  animal  tissue ;  its  add 
appearing  to  be  separated,  whilst  the  metallic  oxide  combines  and  forms 
a  white  crust  with  the  animal  matter:  and  this  soon  becomes  black, 
because  the  silver  loses  iU,  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Treatment. — The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  rendered  inert  by  white 
of  egg  mixed  with  water;  the  chloride  of  antimony  is  decomposed  by 
water;  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  common  salt ;  and  the  chloride  of  zinc 
by  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate.  These,  therefore,  would  respec- 
tively be  the  proper  applications  for  external  injuries  caused  by  these 
metallic  compounds ;  although  such  cases  very  rarely  come  under  the 
surgeon's  cognizance. 

ArscniCy  locally  applied,  not  only  produces  inflammation,  or  spha- 
celus, but  may  also  be  absorbed  into  the  drculation,  and  pix)duce  its 
ordinary  constitutional  effects  as  well.  The  sttrgical  treatment  of  any 
local  injury  fi-om  this  mineral  must  consist  in  removing  it  as  much  as 
possible  by  ablution  with  lime-water,  or  with  water  holding  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  suspension,  and  then  applying  fomentations, 
or  whatever  other  dressings  may  be  most  appropriate. 

IV.  Acrid  Vegetables. — The  inflammation  excited  by  these  sub- 
stances requires  merely  soothing  fomentations  and  emollient  dressings. 
The  smart  from  the  sting  of  nettles  may,  it  is  said,  be  allayed  by  a 
weak  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  the  cut  surface  of  a  raw  onion,  if  severe 
enough  to  require  any  remedy  at  all. 

If  an  irritating  fluid  have  been  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
free  incisions  must  be  made,  both  to  allow  its  escape  and  to  afford  exit 
to  pus.  By  this  means  sloughing  of  the  skin  moy  often  be  avoided, 
although  veiy  likely  to  occur  when  the  subjacent  tissue  is  extensively 
disoi^nised. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EFFECTS   OF   THE  POISON  OF  HEALTHY  ANIMALS,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  POISONED   WOUNDS  GENERALLY. 

SECTION   I. — EFFECTS  OF  POISONOUS  INSECTS   AND  SERPENTS. 

I.  Insects. — The  bit«s  or  stingA  of  any  insects  that  are  met  with  ia 
EngbuKl  are  not  of  sufficient  impoitiince  to  need  sui^ical  assistance, 
noksA  inflicted  in  eztraoi-dinary  numbei-s,  or  in  peculiar  situations. 
Mr.  Lawrence*  mentions  the  case  of  a  French  gentleman  who  was 
so  sererelj  stung  hy  bees  about  the  upper  part  ot  the  chest,  that  he 
died  in  fifteen  minutes,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  mortal  collapse 
uoallj  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents.  Children,  if  much 
stong  by  bees  or  wasps,  may  suffer  severely  from  headache  and  fever. 
But  the  most  common  instance  of  danger  from  these  injects  is  the 
alanning  auflbcation  produced  when  their  sting  is  inriicted  in  the  pha- 
ryox  or  bock  part  of  the  mouth,  which  sometimes  happens  when  they 
are  coDcealed  in  fruit,  and  aie  incautiously  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Treattnent. — If  a  pei'«on  hare  been  stung  sufliciently  to  cause  faint- 
new  or  constitutional  depressiou,  cordials  and  o[)i;ites  must  be  admi- 
nistered without  delay.  Respecting  the  looii  treatment^  the  Hrst  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  eiaroine  the  parts  with  a  lens,  and  extract  the  stings 
with  a  6ne  forceps,  if  they  have  been  left  in  the  wound,  as  they  very 
frequently  are.  Then  the  best  applications  are  the  diluted  liquor 
ammoniae,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  spirit  of  sal-volatile;  carbonate  of 
•oda  or  chalk ;  vinegar,  or  eau  de  Cologne ;  also,  soap  liniment,  or 
compoand  camphor  liniment,  may  be  used  to  remore  the  oedomatous 
twdling  tiiat  remains.  The  author  has  been  informed  by  a  friend  at 
Sydney,  that  a  poultice  of  ipecacuanha  is  there  considered  to  be  a 
spcctAc  for  almost  every  kind  of  venomous  bite. 

In  the  csune  of  a  tcasp  or  bee-sting  in  the  fauces,  with  urgent  danger 
of  niffbcatioo,  leeches  may  be  applied  externally ;  and  gargles  (espe- 
cialiy  hot  salt  and  water)  should  be  frequently  used,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
dndog  the  tume&ction,  by  causing  a  copious  How  of  blood  and  of  saliva : 
bat  if  these  measures  fail  of  affording  relief,  an  opening  must  be  made 
mto  the  lamyz  or  trachea. 

For  the  bites  of  bugs,  fleas,  gnats,  mosquitoes,  &c.,  the  treatment  is 
the  same. 

II.  Spiders. — ^Tlie  most  celebrated  of  this  class  is  the  tarantula,  the 
auneolous  effects  imputetl  to  the  bite  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  hei-e ;  and  we  can  feel  but  little  hesitation  in  subscrib- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Ray,  **  that  the  dancing  of  the  Tarantati  to 
certain  tones  and  Instruments,  and  that  these  fits  continue  to  recur 
yearly  as  long  as  the  tarantula  that  bit  them  lives  and  then  cease, 
are  no  other  than  acting  fictions,  and  tricks  to  get  money ."^  We 
•  Lecture,  Med.  Qaz.  vol.  v.  p.  582. 
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learn,  however,  from  the  least  romancing  of  the  old  writers,  that  it 
produced  swelling,  liridity,  and  cramps,  which  were  cured  bj  seariB- 
cations  and  wine;  and  these  are  just  the  symptoms  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  cause,  and  the  most  rational  cure.  The  effects  of  the  scorpion 
are  similar.  Thei-e  is  one  very  singular  case  on  record,  of  a  gentleman 
bitten  on  the  penis  by  a  spider,  in  America,  suffering  from  violent 
vomiting,  deep-seated  abdominal  pain,  and  suffocative  spasms  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  relieved  in  thirty-six  hours  by  blefeding,  opium, 
and  ammonia.* 

III.  Serpknts. — ^The  venom  of  these  animals  operates,  a»  Fontana 
observed,  by  *<  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  disposing 
the  humoura  to  speedy  corruption."  The  symptoms  produced  vary  in 
their  nature  and  degree,  according  to  the  species  of  serpent,  its  degree 
of  vigour,  the  frequency  with  which  it  may  have  bitten,  and  the 
strength  of  the  sufferer.  Some  serpents  can  kill  only  small  animals : 
the  poison  of  some  is  very  virulent,  but  soon  exhau8t«>d  by  frequent 
biting :  that  of  others  is  mild  but  not  easily  exhausted ;  some,  again, 
act  so  energetically  on  the  nerves,  as  to  cause  death  speedily  by  con- 
vulsions; others  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  others,  whoae 
venom  is  insufficient  to  annihilate  the  nervous  functions  at  once,  kill 
more  slowly  by  the  unhealthy  or  diffuse  inflammation  which  they 
excite  at  the  bitten  part. 

Viper. — This  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  in  the  British  Isles,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  it  kills  human  beings.  The  properties  of  its  venom 
were  most  painfully  investigated,  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  by 
the  Abb^  Fontana;t  who  ascertained  that  it  is  a  yellow  viscous 
liquid,  not  inflammable, and  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  Uiat  it  contains 
no  salts ;  and  that  it  has  no  taste,  except  perhaps  a  slight  astiingent 
sensation  if  it  is  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time.  It  is  not  hurtful  to 
another  viper,  nor  does  it  appear  to  affect  certain  cold-blooded  animals, 
as  leeches  and  frogs.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  harmless  if  applied  to 
any  natural  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface ;  so  that  large  quantities  of  it 
have  been  swallowed  with  impunity. 

Cobra  di  Capello. — Dr.  Russell  found  that  this  was  cspable  of 
killing  a  serpent  called  Nooni  PnragoodOf  but  not  another  cobra  ;  and 
that  its  poison  was  insipid  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  productive 
of  no  ill  consequences  when  applied  to  the  eyes  of  chickens.  The 
symptoms  produced  on  animals  bitten  by  it  are  fuinting  and  convul- 
sions, but  no  swelling ;  the  lungs  are  stuffed  with  bjood.^  In  the 
case  of  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  who  was  bitten  on  the 
root  of  the  nose  by  a  cobra,  on  the  20th  October,  1852,  there  was 
no  swelling,  though  there  was  a  slightly-pinkish  hue  of  the  eyelids ; 

•  Ray,  Phil.  Trans.  1698,  vol.  xxl.  p.  47 ;  Boccnne,  Mnseo  dl  Fisica :  Hnlte, 
Am.  Joum.  Med  Sc.,  May,  1839:  Goixo,  Gax.  Med.  1«45.  quoted  in  Ranking, 
vol.  ii. 

+  Felix  Fontana,  Treatise  on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper,  translated  by  Joseph 
Skinner,  2nd  edlu  Lond.  1796. 

X  Patrick  Russell,  M.D.,  F.R^.,  An  Account  of  Indian  Serpents,  2  vols. 
fuUo,  Lond.  1796.    Davy,  Physiological  Researches.  Lond.  1839. 
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"Ijspocpa,  5tup'>r,  paralysis  of  tiie  extremities,  arnl  c<>m.i  c.uiv^  on.  a;i<i 
the  idtient  »lie-l  in  95  minutes.  Artiiicial  resjiiratjoii  nud  <:nlvaiii.->in 
wwe  the  reineili«  employed.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  pa<t- 
mortcni  examination  were  a  dark,  alkaline,  and  fluid  state  of  the  blood, 
which  emitted  a  peculiarly  sour  and  sickly  smell ;  and  intense  con- 
gcttkm  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  other  internal  orjians.*  Mr.  Buckland, 
hi  dnsectiog  an  animal  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  cobra,  became  in- 
fiieted  tluroogh  a  scratch  on  the  finger,  and  felt  great  prostration,  which 
hf  reUered  %  aminonia.t 

Rattlesnake. — This  snake,  unlike  most  oth<>rs,  is  c:i})nblc  of 
poiaooing  itself.  Capt.  Hall  made  one  bite  itself,  and  it  die<i  in  eig:ht 
ininat«f.  Jts  efiects,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home,  may  l>e  divided  into 
two  stages,  either  of  which  may  prore  iatal.  During  the  fird^  which 
may  last  for  sixty-two  hours,  the  symptoms  arc  those  of  j^reat  prfjstra- 
tioQ  of  the  nervous  system,  and  contamination  of  the  hlooti ;  vomiting, 
deadly  coldness,  falteiing  pulse,  the  skin  livid  or  jaundii^d,  bleeding 
^om  the  nose,  fainting  tits,  convulsions,  and  delirium.  Me:Ui while  the 
bitten  part  swells  immensely  from  effusion  of  acrid  serum,  and  becomes 
mottled  with  blood,  eitravasated  under  the  nkiu ;  and  this  swelling 
eztends  to  the  trunk.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  excruciating  ]Miin, 
iometinoes  with  mere  numbness  or  cohlness.  During  the  sccortd  starje, 
large  diffused  abscesses  form  in  the  swrOled  parts,  which  contain  bloody 
onhealthy  pus  and  sloughs  of  cellulai-  tis^iue,  and  are  attended  with  low 
fever.     After  death  the  body  putrefies  very  rapidly.^ 

SECnON  II. — TREATMENT  OP   I'OISONKD   WOUKDS. 

Id  the  first  place,  measures  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  poison  from 
the  wound  or  to  destroy  it. 

This  may  be  attempted  bypassing  a  ligature  tightly  round  the  limb, 
as  near  as  possible*  to  the  wound,  and  between  it  and  thf  heart,  or  by 
cuttmg  the  poitooed  part  clean  out :  then  by  thoroughly  sucking  the 
wound  and  bathing  in  hot  water,  to  encourac^e  bleedin<4  ;  (>r  by  ])utting 
an  exhausted  cupfHUg-glass  over  it;  or,  lastly,  by  cauterizing  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  liq.  ammoniae,  caustic  i^tass,  or  nitric  acid  ;  or  if  the 
pstient  can  be  chloroformed,  there  need  be  no  scruple  iu  using  n 
led-hot  iroD. 

The  treatment  of  snake-hites  consists  in  the  administration  of  powei- 
fa\  diffusive  stimulant^i,  such  as  hot  bsandy  and  water,  whisky,  am- 
monia, or  the  eau  de  luce,  which  should  be  given  abundantly  in  as  large 
quantities  as  the  patient  can  swallow  them.  In  Araerica,  what  is  called 
the  Wertem  Owe  consists  in  making  the  patient  drunk  ;  and  very  large 

•  Lancet,  Oct  30. 1852. 

t  RocklsDd.  F..  CurioHiUes  of  Natural  History,  Lond.  IR57. 

t  Sir  Everard  Home,  lliil.  Trans,  vol.  c.  Case  of  '1'.  8opcr,  who  was  bltt^^n 
by  a  ralttffsnake.  Hall  on  tlie  Puison  of  Rattlesnakes,  llill.  Trans,  vol.  xxx. 
fk  3t».  GsM  of  Mr.  J.  Briental,  who  was  bitten  by  a  raltlosnake,  report4-<l  by 
Mm«pif.  PbiL  'lYans.  vol.  xliv.  p.  147.  Otse  of  a  man  bitten  by  a  ratUcsnake 
to  eve  lepra,  Qaifce^  Lancet,  Dec.  15, 1838. 


umnia:   if  aliscvssfs  toi  in,  early  incisions  will  be  requisite. 

si.criox   ni. —  KNio/.oA    \Ni>  rARA<rn>:. 

I.  Tlie  (iuiXKA  Worm. — !h-i<  un<  )ihi^,ov  Fiiirir   Mal'iun 
cylindrical  thread-like  worm,  but  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  cr 
Hud  several  feet  long.     U  is  endemic  in  Africa,  India,  and  n 
countries,  whence  persons  often  return  to  England  with  this  p 
them.     The  woim  appears^  whilst  exceedingly  small,  to  penei 
skin  and  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  cellular  tissue,  where   it 
dormant  for  some  time,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  till  ito 
as  a  little  tumour,  or  perhaps  as  a  cord-like  ridge  under 
feeling  like  a  varicose  vein.     At  last  a  very  painful  boil  fom 
breaks,  and  allows  the  animal's  head  to  protrude.     Often,  at 
if  injured,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milky  fluid  exudes  from 
on   examination,  is  found  to  be  full  of  small  filarise.     If  t 
neglectedf  violent  inflammation  and  abscesses  ensue ;  to  prevc 
the  animal  must  be  caiefully  extracted  entire.     If  the  head 
protrude,  a  cut  should  be  made  across  the  track  of  the  anin 
should  be  gently  lifted  up,  and  then  a  small  roll  of  plaster  be 
it,  round  which  it  should  be  carefully  wound,  day  after  day 
extracted.     Extreme  cleanliness,  and  the  application  of  assaf 
said  to  act  as  preventives.! 

II.  The  Chigoe  {Pulex  Penetrans)  is  a  minute  insect,  a 
the  West  Indies,  which  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  feet,  an 
little  cyst  beneath  it,  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs.  When 
fully  formed,  it  may  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  of  a  blu 
The  symptoms  are  a  violent  itching.  The  treatment  consists 
ing  the  bag  containing  the  creature  and  its  eggs,  which  open 
terously  enough  perfoimed  by  the  negroes  with  the  point 
and  the  cavity  lett  is  fllled  with  tobacco  ashes.     If  tlie  bag 

-  **•- ♦  ♦^«  vnnnw  rhioroes  escape,  violent  ir 
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"  if  eoDtained  either  singlj  or  in  numbers  in  the  inteiior  of  a  carity, 
lined  with  an  organized  false  membrane,  to  which  it  has  no  kind  of  od- 
hoioo  whatever,  it  is  found  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head,  to 
that  of  manj  inches  in  diameter."  When  recent  it  is  transparent  and 
eolourless ;  immersed  in  spirit,  or  in  water,  it  becomes  0}»que ;  and 
£aocid  from  exosmobis  in  the  former,  distended  from  imbibition  in  the 
latter.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  are  laminated,  and  of  variable  thick- 
neis ;  it  contains  a  perfectly  limpid  liquid.  On  its  inner  surface  may 
be  seen,  acattered  irregularly,  a  number  of  * 

minute  opaque  granules,  like  grains  of  sand ; 
they  are  covered  by  the  innermost  layer  of 
tbe  cyat,  bat  are  detached  by  the  slightest 
fisree,  or  by  incipient  decomposition.  Each 
of  these  gnuiules  consists  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, oootaining  a  mass  of  echinocot«i,  all 
attached  by  short  pedicles  to  a  central  stem 
of  gisnnlar  matter,  which  also  attaches 
them  to  the  inside  of  the  hydatid  cyst. 
Each  ediinoooccus  consists  of  a  rounded 
body  of  tolerably  solid  matter,  containing 
Bvmerooa  ovoid  bodies  under  its  outer  coat,  i*\'-f^2F^-3^^'> 
and  of  a  heaii  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  U^^5}*fey 
teeth  or  spines,  precisely  resembling  those  vT^iSft^?/ 
of  the  taenia  and  cysticerci.  These  teeth 
are  perfectly  characteristic,  and  not  easily  decomposed. 

Tne  ecfaiuococcus  cyst  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  liver:  it  may, 
however,  occur  in  the  bones,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue  ;  especially  about 
the  eye,  and  deep  amongst  the  muscles  at  tlic  root  of  the  neck.  The 
ontwaid  symptoms  aie  those  of  an  encysted  tumour,  which,  if  punc- 
tnied,  give»  exit  to  a  clear  serous  or  purulent  offensive  fluid  (for  the 
OQodensetl  sac  containing  the  hydatids  may  su]>purate) ;  and  tlie  hydatid 
cysts  tbenuielre«,  or  portions  of  them,  will  shortly  protrude.  The  dia- 
gaoais  in  doubtful  cases  will  be  determined  by  finding  the  teeth  :  of  the 
tnatooeot  little  can  be  said  beyond  free  incisions  if  superficial,  if  the 
cyst  be  dc«p-seated  a  puncture  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula  drawing 
off  the  fluid  and  then  iujecting  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  (Mjtassium  is 
the  best  pnctice.  ^nie  have  used  an  injection  of  aeosote  aud  other 
ktkos,  to  kill  the  parasites,  and  clieck  putrescence. f 

IV.  The  Ctsticercus  CeLLDLOS.i:  is  an  animal  of  the  same  descrip- 
tioB  aa  tbe  preceding,  but  lar^r,  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  lias  been  found 
in  tbe  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids,  the 
pia  oater,  toogoe,  the  areoUr  tissue  and  muscles.  It  should,  when  de- 
tected, be  remored  by  incision.t 

*  Tbe  uppermost  has  its  bead  protrudetl ;  the  lower  one  shows  the  teetli  in 
lu  faside  m*  osiul  wbtle  living,  and  Uie  nectc  a  little  ])rotru(liDg.   2UU  dtatnetrrs. 

t  Vide  Bask  In  Trans,  of  Microscop.  Society,  vol.  it.  p.  l4 ;  iJixou,  Med. 
OUr.  Tnma.  voL  xzxv. 

;  See  a  paper  by  K.  GsniOD«  Lancet,  18H,  vol.  11.  p.  91 ;  Gulliver.  M.  C.  T. 
vwL  aaiv.TfiUynsa  Walton  on  the  Operative  Surgery  uf  the  Kyc,  p.  &u2. 
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V.  Vegetable  Parasites.  —We  do  not  attempt  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  entozoa  and  parasites  generally,  but  solelj  of  the  surgical 
ti-eatment  which  some  of  them  render  necessaiy.  We  therefore  onit 
all  account  of  lice,  of  intestinal  worms,  and  of  the  THcAtiiMisu,  which 
has  created  so  great  a  panic,  and  which  has  been  so  ably  described  by 
Di'.  Altbaus.*  Also,  amongst  vegetable  parasites,  we  omit  any  aocoant 
of  such  as  cause  ringwoim,  baldness,  pityriasis,  &c.,  and  refer  only  to 
the  Fungus  Disease  of  India,  described  by  Professor  H.  V.  Carter,  of 
Bombay. t  In  this  curious  disease,  it  appears  that  the  sporules  of  some 
fungus  find  their  way  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  foot,  then  inci'ease,  and 
form  tumours,  then  abscesses,  and  at  last  go  on  and  invade  the  bones, 
which  they  excavate  and  fill  with  rounded  black  masses  of  fungus.  The 
disease  affects  natives  of  India  only,  and  seems  to  be  irremediable 
except  by  amputation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


POISONS  CONTAINED    IN    DEAD   HUMAN    BODIES,    F08T-M0ETEM 
AND   DISSECTION   WOUNDS. 

During  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  a  number  of  complex 
substances  are  formed,  which  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  if  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  living  animals.  If  inhaled,  and  espedally  if 
inhaled  continuously,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  dissecting-room,  they  are 
capable  of  pioducing  sickness,  dy.s]^)epsia,  diarrhoea,  nauseous  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the  presence  of  deleterious 
miasmata  in  the  blood.  But  these  poisons  ai-e  usually  quickly  elimi- 
nated, and  their  effects  removed  by  fi^h  air,  aperients,  and  stimu- 
lants. Sometimes  also  by  inhalation,^  but  more  particularly,  if  inocu- 
lated, they  produce  most  disastrous  effects  in  the  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatics  (See  Part  III.  Chap.  IV.),  and  of  diffuse  cellular 
inflammation,  with  pyamia.  We  have  alrowiy  spoken  of  the  hitter 
maladies,  generally ;  now  we  propose  to  describe  them  more  particu- 
larly as  they  occur  from  dissection  wounds,  remarking  that  tlie  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  died  from  disorders  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  or 
from  puerperal  fever,  are  pre-eminently  contagious,  and  much  more 
dangerous  than  bodies  usually  are  from  mere  putridity.     The  common 

•  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1864,  vol.  i. 

t  On  Mycetoma  or  Fungus  Disease.  Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  Bombay. 
No.  viL,  1862. 

X  Travers  gives  two  ca»es.  A  Mrs.  Clifton  died  of  diffused  cellular  Inflam- 
mation  following  a  prick.  Two  of  her  attendants  l)ecanie  ill  from  the  contact 
and  eflBuvium  of  the  discharge,  although  neither  had  any  wound  through  which 
a  politon  might  be  Inoculated.  One  of  them  suffered  from  acute  fascial  inflam- 
mation of  the  arm ;  the  other  from  low  fever,  and  abscess  in  the  axilla.  The 
latter  was  engaged  in  unfoldmg  some  sheets  from  which  a  most  noisome  smell 
proceeded,  when  she  was  all  at  once  wizwJ  with  sickness  and  falntness,  and 
excruciatinR  pain  in  the  axilla.— Co»iit«i<i/tionaZ  Irritation,  p.  373,  3rd  ed.  See 
also  Tyrrel's  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  ill.;  ^unneley  on  Erysi- 
pelas ;  Copland's  Diet.  p.  30i. 
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and  extcDsire  use  of  antiseptic  injectioDs  in  tlie  disMcting-rooms  of  late 
jmn  hai  rery  much  diiDiaiiihed  the  danger  from  thi^  ciiuse  to  the  dis- 
■ctor.  It  DOW  rarely  happens  that  unpleasant  symptoms  occur. 
Uany  have  been  daily  in  the  habit  of  dissecting  for  many  years,  and 
firaqiicntly  cut  and  punctured,  without  ever  luiving  a  bad  rymptom. 
In  almoat  all  cases  where  symptoms  do  occur,  the  htibject  of  them  has 
been  reduoed  in  health  previously.  Post-mortem  wounds,  where  the 
bodies  are  fretth,  and  the  poisons  they  may  contain  ai*e  iii  full  action, 
are  much  more  dangerous. 

Symptoms. — Supposing  the  patient  have  infectetl  his  finger 
through  a  wound  (which  is  in  most  cases  so  slight  as  to  pass  un- 
heeded), at  a  period  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  subsequently, 
be  feels  altogether  unwell :  he  is  depressed,  taint,  and  chilly,  and  com- 
plains of  lowness  of  spirits  and  nausea.  Tiiese  symptoms  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded bj  rigors,  severe  headache,  and  vomiting ;  the  pulse  is  fi-equent 
and  »harp,  bat  weak;  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
restleHoess  and  despondency.  Then  the  first  local  symptom  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  most  eicniciating  }iain  and  tenderness  of  the  shoulder, 
eoiTeqxMiding  to  the  hand  that  was  wounded.  And  in  some  cases  there 
9000  afterwards  arises  a  pustule  or  fester,  on  or  near  the  wound.  But 
this  may  be  unattended  with  any  pain,  and  the  patient  may  be  ignorant 
oi  its  eziatenoe,  or  may  not  even  be  aware  that  he  lias  received  a 
wiNud,  till  his  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  his  attendants.  j\s  the 
cue  proceeds,  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  becomes  more  excruciating,  and 
is  attended  with  fulness  of  the  axilla  and  neck  ;  and  a  doughy  swelling 
appears  on  the  side  of  the  trunk,  often  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the 
iliam.  At  first  it  is  pale ;  but  it  soon  assumes  an  erjsi|)elatou8  red- 
ness, or  rather  a  pinkish  tint,  like  that  of  peach*  blossoms.  The  breathing 
now  becomes  difficult ;  the  pulse  quicker  and  weaker ;  the  tongue  dry, 
brown,  and  tremulous ;  the  mental  distress  is  truly  app-illing,  although 
there  ia  seldom  delirium ;  the  countenance  is  haggard,  and  the  skin 
ycUow  ;  and  the  patient  often  expires  before  the  local  disease  has  made 
further  prognes. 

Varieties. — 1.  In  one  small  class  of  cases,  the  influence  of  the 
morbid  poiM>n  is  so  virulent  Uiat  the  patient  actually  dies  of  the  pre- 
tMr»nf  ferer^  before  sufUcicnt  time  has  ela})sed  for  any  local  disease  to 
appear — either  in  the  axilla,  or  in  the  wound,  or  elsewhere.  The  most 
speedily  &tal  case  on  i-ecoi-d,  that  of  Mr.  Elcock,  was  of  this  variety. 
He  died  in  forty  hours  fi-om  the  i^eceipt  of  the  dissection  wound  ;  and 
the  Dcrroua  commotion  and  mental  despondency  which  he  suffered  were 
cren  parallel  to  thoee  of  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Bell,  of  Plymouth,  died  in 
IW  aaine  manner.  2.  In  another  class,  difTuse  cellular  abscesses  occur 
ia  sereral  remote  parts — the  knee,  or  elbow,  for  instance,  as  well  as  in 
the  axilla,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shekelton.* 

*  Tlw  case  of  Dr.  Dell  may  be  found  in  Butter  on  Irritative  Fever.  Those 
of  Mr.  Boodc  and  Mr.  Shekelton  are  qnoted  at  length  (with  many  others)  in 
Tnvera  on  ConaUtotional  irritation.  See  also  a  paper  bv  Mr.  Adam,  in  the 
(llaifDW  Medical  Journal,  Augwt,  1»30;  Stafford  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  xx. 
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3.  In  other  cases  the  wounded  finger  inflames  riolentlj,  and  tap- 
purates  or  sloughs;  or  the  diffuse  inflammation  begins  at  the  wrist,  and 
extends  up  the  arm,  or  an  attack  of  cutaneous  ei-jsipeias  aocompai^ 
the  mischief  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

4.  In  a  fourth  class,  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  lymphatic  Tea- 
sels and  glands  may  be  superadded. 

Termination  and  Consequences. — If  the  case  do  not  terminate 
fatally  at  an  early  peiiod,  extensive  and  foul  collections  of  matter  form 
in  the  parts  that  hare  swelled ;  and  abscesses  continue  to  gather  tinder 
the  skin,  or  between  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs :  and  from 
these  the  patient  may  slowly  sink ;— or,  if  he  survive,  his  existence 
may  be  a  mere  buixien  ;  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  may  perish  by  gan* 
grene,  the  aim  may  remain  stiff  and  useless,  or  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion or  dropsy  may  be  left  in  the  system. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  are  those  of  the 
various  grades  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation.  The  following  may  be 
quoted  as  a  fair  description  of  an  advanced  stage.*  The  cuticle  covering 
the  affected  side  of  the  trunk,  vesicated  and  wrinkled ; — the  cutis 
mottled  and  gangrenous  in  patches; — the  subcutaMOUs  cellular  tissue, 
in  some  parts  distended  with  serum,  in  others,  soflened  and  turgid 
with  pus ;  the  tissue  fjetween  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  as  well  as  that 
which  sepoi-ates  the  diffei^ut  muscular  fasciculi,  also  soflened  and  puru- 
lent ; — the  muscular  fibres f  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  softened ; — ^the 
axillary  glands  enlargdl,  but  not  suppurating; — the  axillary  or^^ 
and  nerves  healthy  ; — but  the  veins  (esi)ecially  the  smaller  bi'anches) 
dirty  red,  and  softened ; — the  brachial  and  median-cephalic  veins  of  the 
wounded  arm,  slightly  red,  but  the  fore-ai-ro  healthy ;  and  no  conneC' 
Hon  whatever  to  be  discovered  between  the  abrasion  on  the  finger  and 
the  morbid  parts  in  the  axilla ; — the  pleura  of  the  aflected  side  greatly 
inflamed  ; — the  lung  covered  with  lymph,  and  much  serum  eilused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest. f 

Treatment. — This  is  identical  with  that  of  erysipelas  and  pyemia. 
(See  p.  67.)  The  indications  clearly  are,  to  eliminate  the  poison  from 
the  blood  ;  to  suppoit  the  strength  ;  and  to  relieve  pain  and  promote 
the  discharge  of  pus  or  sloughs.  Fii-st  purify  the  blood  by  a  dose  pf 
calomel  and  by  enemata,  bearing  in  mind  the  experiments  of  Gaspard 
and  Cruveilhier,  in  which  dogs,  into  whose  veins  putrid  pus  had  been 
injected,  recovered  on  passing  black  and  fetid  evacuations. J  The  thirst 
must  be  quenched  with  lemonade,  soda>  water,  and  cffeivescing  draughts ; 
beef-tea,  and  other  forms  of  nourishment,  be  liberally  given ;  wine,  or 
brandy,  or  beer,  be  administered  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  the 
pulse ;  opium,  to  i-ender  the  patient  unconscious  of  his  severe  pain. 
This  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose  at  bed-time,  and  in  smaller  ones 

•  Abridged  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Young,  In  Duncan's  pajMjr  in  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  I.    Quoted  alswi  In  'rmvers,  op.  cit. 

f  Dr.  Law,  in  a  valuable  paj>'r  In  the  Dub,  M»-d.  Jounial,  Nov.  1839,  gives 
Kveral  cases  of  glanders  and  diffuse  cellular  inflammatiun  mistaken  for  acute 
rlieumatlsm, 

t  Quoted  in  Ferguson  on  Puerperal  Fever,  p.  54. 
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daring  the  daj.  Qainine  in  large  doses,  or  some  other  form  of 
cinchona,  nod  mineral  acids  in  the  latter  stages  are  indicated. 

Local  TreatmerU, — So  soon  as  pain  is  first  eiperienced  in  tlie  axilla, 
wann  poppy  fomentations  should  be  applied.  But  so  soon  as  any  dis- 
tinct swelling  can  be  detected,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  it, — in 
order  to  relieve  pain  and  tension,  and  to  prevent  the  ditfusion  of  serum 
or  pus  that  may  have  been  formed  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Incisions  are  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  treatment ;  the  point  on  which 
socoeis  mainly  depends :  and  it  is  most  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Stafford, 
that,  in  most  of  the  cases  that  have  hitherto  occurred,  if  swelling  or 
M^fg^^  formed,  and  were  not  opened,  the  result  was  fatal. 

If  the  patient  survive,  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  removed  Into 
the  country,  and  be  put  on  a  course  of  touics  and  liberal  diet.  All  the 
collections  of  matter,  which  sometimes  continue  to  form  for  months, 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  they  are  detected ;  and  the  ulcers  that 
remain  be  dressed  with  stimulating  lotions  and  bandages. 

Fkecautioxarv  Measures. — We  need  scarcely  comment  on  the 
expediency  of  using  some  precautions  in  performing  post-mortem  exa- 
minations, especially  if  the  operator  be  out  of  health,  or  if  the  patient 
have  died  of  any  disease  of  an  eiysipelatous  character.  Scratches  on 
the  fingers,  and  hangnails,  should  be  covered  with  adhesive  plaster  or 
oollodioa,  or  be  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  foim  an  eschar, 
and  the  entire  hands  siiouid  be  well  smeaied  with  lard.  If  the  operator 
sbonld  puncture  himself,  or  should  sutfer  a  scratch  or  abrasion  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  fluids  of  tlie  subject,  he  should  immediiitely  wash 
his  hands,  and  thoroughly  suck  the  wound.  Then  the  nitrate  of  silver 
should  be  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  decompose  the  poison  and  excite  a 
slight  inflammation,  which  will  prevent  imbibition. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EFFECTS  OF   POISON   GENERATED   BY   DISEASED   ANIMALS. 
SECTION   I. — HYDROPHOBIA. 

DEFUrmox. — Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  caused  by  inoculation  with  the 
■aliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  characterised  by  intermitting  spasms  of 
the  mnscles  of  r»piration,  together  with  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the 
body  and  disturbance  of  the  mind. 

Symftoms  in  the  Dog. — Since  prevention  is  l;etter  than  cure,  it 
ia  very  desirable  that  every  medical  practitioner  should  know  the  symp- 
tofms  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  and  most  especially  the  earliest  symptoms. 
These,  according  to  Mr.  Youatt,  are  *'  unusual  sullenness,  fidgeting, 
and  continual  shifting  of  posture."  The  dog  retreats  to  his  basket  or 
bed  for  several  hours,  where  he  lies  curled  up,  with  his  face  buried  be- 
tween his  paws.     Then  he  becomes  fidgety,  continually  changing  his 

D  N 
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i^ting-plaoe ;  appears  clouded  and  suspicious  in  hb  countenance,  and 
j{azes  stinngely  about  him  as  he  lies  on  his  bed.  A  peculiar  delirium 
is  also  an  early  sjinptom :  the  dog  perhaps  springing  up  and  giving  an 
angiy  bark  at  some  imaginary  object  **  I  have  a^n  and  again,"  sajs 
Mr.  Youatt,  "  seen  the  rabid  dog  staii  up  after  a  momentary  quietuae, 
with  unmingled  ferocity  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  plunge  with 
a  savage  howl  to  the  end  of  his  chain."  But  if  his  master  speaks  to 
him  every  fancied  object  of  teiror  disappears,  and  be  crawls  towards  him 
with  his  usual  expression  of  attachment.  Then  comes  a  moment's 
pause, — a  moment  of  actual  vacuity, — *'  the  eye  slowly  closes,  the  head 
droops,  and  he  seems  as  if  his  fore-feet  would  give  way  and  be  would 
fall ;  but  he  springs  up  again,  every  object  of  terror  once  more  sur- 
rounds him,  he  gazes  wildly  around,  he  snaps,  he  barks,  and  he  rushes 
again  to  the  end  of  his  chain  to  meet  his  imaginary  foe.*' 

The  amount  of  ferocity  displayed  by  rabid  dogs  varies  extremely. 
Some  there  are  whose  fury  knows  no  bounds,  and  who,  if  loose,  rudi 
out,  biting  eveiy  man  and  beast  in  their  way.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  cannot  be  made  to  bite,  but,  in  the  very  earliest  stage 
of  the  disease,  show  an  increased  fondness^  and  are  perpetually  trying 
to  lick  their  owners'  hands  and  face.  Many  canes  are  on  record  S[ 
pei-sons  who  have  been  thus  infected  through  some  accidental  scratch 
or  abrasion  ;  and  hence  when  rabies  has  been  detected  in  a  dog,  it  is 
most  important  to  inquire  whether  any  persons  have  scratches  which 
he  may  have  licked,  and  if  so,  these  should  be  cauterized  at  once. 

Another  early  and  constant  symptom  of  rabies  is  change  of  voice. 
Every  sound  uttered  by  a  rabid  dog,  says  Mr.  Youatt,  is  more  or  less 
changed.  But  there  are  two  sounds,  in  particular,  that  deserve  notice ; 
one  of  which  is  described  as  a  "  a  hoarse  inward  bark,  witli  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  tone  ;'*  and  the  other  a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  com- 
bination of  **  a  perfect  bark,  ending  abruptly  and  very  singularly  in  a 
howl,  a  fiflh,  sixth,  or  eighth  higher  than  the  commencement" 

Other  symptoms,  observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  are, 
loss  of  appetite,  propensity  to  lick  cold  surfaces,  such  as  stones  or 
iixm,  and  to  devour  straws,  litter,  and  similar  rubbish;  and  peculiar 
eagerness,  in  scenting  at  and  licking  not  only  the  common  urining 
places,  but  comers  in  rooms  that  are  not  usually  disgraced  by  this 
evacuation.  This  is  considei-ed  a  highly-important  symptom.  There 
is  no  dread  of  water  as  in  the  human  being ;  on  the  contrary,  an  in- 
satiable thirst,  which  the  dog  endeavours  to  allay  by  lapping  as  long 
as  he  has  power  over  his  jaws.  The  mouth  is  diy,  anil  the  saliva  ex- 
ceedingly viscid ;  at  first,  perhaps,  it  is  slightly  increased  in  quantity, 
but  this  increase  soon  passes  ofl',  and  the  secretion  becomes  extremely 
viscid  and  scanty,  sticking  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  annoying 
the  poor  dog  extremely,  who  may  be  seen  fighting  with  his  paw's  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  if  trying  to  dislodge  some  bone  which  had 
stuck  between  his  teeth. 

Thus,  the  disease  when  fully  formed,  is  characterised  by  delirium 
with  more  or  less  ferodty,  alteration  of  the  voice,  great  thirst,  and 
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Tiscidity  of  the  aaliTa,  to  which  may  he  added  perfect  insensihilitj  to 
paio.  As  it  approaches  its  ienninatioo,  the  eye  becomes  dull ;  the  hind 
legs  first,  then  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  paralyzed,  and  at  length  the 
poor  animal  dies  exhaustad. 

But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  paralysb  of  the  muscles  of  the 
moatli  and  j»ws  is  a  rerj  early  symptom ;  the  mouth  being  open  and 
the  toogae  protruding.  A  poor  dog  in  this  condition  will  plunge  his 
mask  into  water  up  to  the  Tery  eyes  in  order  that  he  may  get  one 
drop  into  the  back  part  of  his  mouth  to  cool  his  paixrhed  throat.  This 
fenn  of  the  disease  is  geneially  called  dumb  nutdrtess, 

TLe  usual  dmxUicn  of  rabies  is  from  four  to  mx  days. 

The  poat-mortem  appearances  show  merely  the  effects  of  the  malady, 
in  Yarions  decrees  of  oongeation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respi- 
ratoiy  and  aKmentary  surftces.  The  torujue,  often  torn  and  bruised, 
and  ooTered  with  filth ;  its  popills  prominent  and  reddened,  the  rou- 
ooos  follicles  about  the  framum  enlarged.  In  the  diunb  nvidnesSy  the 
toofoe  hangs  from  the  mouth,  and  is  swelled  and  dark-coloured.  The 
&1I0M  ahow  a  more  or  leas  partial  blush,  and  the  epiglottis  and  larynx 
art  oMully  much  injected.  The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs  are  some- 
thnas  much  congested,  sometimes  the  reverse.  The  stomach  generally 
shows  Tirid  redness,  or  sometimes  patches  of  ecchymo}>is  on  the  summit 
of  its  nigsp ;  the  brain,  intestines,  bladder,  and  heart  display  no  ap- 
preciable or  constant  morbid  signs  whatever.  PerhafM  one  of  the  most 
diaracteristic  eTidenoes  of  rabies  that  dissection  affords  is  the  presence 
of  a  peculiarly-mingled  mass  of  hay,  and  hair,  and  straw,  and  earth, 
and  excrement  in  the  stomach,  or  perhaps  in  the  fauces,  where  it  may 
have  lodged  fn>m  defect  in  the  power  of  deglutition.* 

CAUSfa. — ^The  cause  of  this  malady  in  dogs  is  most  fi-eqnently  a 
bHa  from  another  animal  already  diseased  ;  yet  it  seems  occasionally 
to  arise  spontaneously.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  close  confinement,  rank 
uiwholeaome  food,  want  of  the  couch  grass,  the  natural  medicine  of  the 
dog,  and  depriratiou  of  sexual  intercourse. 

It  hna  epidemic  fits  of  prevalence,  and  has  been  very  severe  in 
Urerpool  this  year,  1864. 

"^  hides  the  dog,  hydrophobia  infects  the  wolf,  jncknl,  badger,  and 
But  it  may  be  communicated  to  many  other  mamn:iferous 
lilt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  animal  capable  of  taking 
tkft  iliifnsr  can  also  propagate  it.  This  is  equally  true  with  legard  to 
hnman  bdnga  as  to  animals.  MM.  Magendic  and  Breschet  inoculated 
two  healthy  dogs  on  the  9th  of  June,  1813,  with  the  siiiiva  of  a  man 
who  was  labouring  under  tlie  disease,  and  who  died  of  it  the  same  day 
It  the  H(kel  Dieu.  One  of  the  dogs  ran  away,  but  the  otlier  was 
■fleeted  with  decided  rabies  on  the  27th  of  July  following,  and  died  of 
it;  and  some  other  dogs,  which  it  was  made  to  bite,  died  also.  Well- 
a^hcDticated  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  disease  was  com- 
Tttratr*  to  man  by  pigs  and  horses ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  would  be  so  much  more  frequently,  if  it  were  the  instinct  of  herbi- 
•  See  The  Dog,  by  W.  Tooatt.  Lond.  1845. 
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Torotu  animals  to  ahow  their  rage  by  biting.  Bresciiet,  in  the  ooorae 
of  numerous  experiments  on  the  subject,  repeatedly  infected  dogs  with 
the  saliva  of  ra^d  horses  and  asses.  One  curious  fact  demonstrated  by 
these  experiments  is,  that  when  rabbits,  or  other  rodentia,  and  birds 
are  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals,  they  very  soon  die, 
but  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia.* 

In  the  horse  the  disease  commences  with  great  distress  and  terror,  and 
profuse  sweating ;  he  soon  becomes  frantic  and  outrageous,  stamping, 
snorting,  and  kicking.f  In  the  sheep^  the  symptoms  are  similar.  An 
instance  is  recorded  in  which  eight  sheep  were  bitten,  and  became 
rabid :  they  were  exceedingly  furious,  running  and  butting  at  every 
person  and  thing,  but  did  not  bite.     They  drank  fi%ely.| 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  propagation  of  hydro- 
phobia which  are  still  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  saliva  is  the  poisonous  agent,  or  whether  some  poisonous 
matter  may  be  secreted  by  the  mouth,  fauces,  or  lungs,  and  mixed 
with  it.  This,  however,  is  not  a  point  of  much  consequence;  but 
again,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  whole  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal 
are  not  poisonous  also.  In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
tiiat  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  the  mother's  milk.§  More- 
over, it  appears  that  it  may  be  communicated  by  contact  of  the  dog*s 
saliva  with  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  without  any  wound  or 
abrasion.  II  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Watson,^  the  dog's  tooth  merely 
indented  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  made  no  wound.  Lastly, 
a  point  of  more  importance  and  uncei-tainty  than  any  is,  whether  the 
bite  of  an  animal  in  health,  or  of  one  merely  enragenl,  may  not  cause 
the  disease:  it  is  very  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  bite  of  an 
animal  will  prove  fatal  long  before  it  exhibits  any  outward  symptoms 
of  rabies. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — At  a  variable  period  after  a  bite,  or  after 
some  other  mode  of  inoculation  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal 
(which  period  is  generally  from  five  weeks  to  three  months,  sometimes 
much  longer,  possibly  even  one  or  two  years),  the  attention  of  the 
patient  is  directed  to  a  peculiar  pain  of  the  wounded  part,  together 
with  slight  heat,  i-edness,  and  swelling.  The  pain  is  observed  to  shoot 
in  the  course  of  the  nervous  trunks,  and  has  in  general  a  rheumatic 
character.  Sometimes,  instead  of  it,  there  is  a  stiffness  or  numbness, 
or  partial  pnlsy.     In  some  crises  it  is  unattended  with  redness  or  swell- 

•  Breschet  sar  quelques  Recherches  experlmen tales  sur  la  Rage.  L* Experi- 
ence, Oct.  8th,  1840. 

t  Blaine's  Outlfncs  of  the  Veterinary  Art.  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1816. 

i  Lancet^  1829-30,  vol.  U.  p.  511. 

$  Two  ewc8  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  died  hydrophobic.  Onr»  had  two 
lainbfl,  the  other  one ;  all  three  of  which  were  seized  with  the  di>ca8e  a  week 
afterwards,  although  they  had  not  been  bitten  by  the  dog,  nor,  as  was  6Ui^)03cd, 
by  the  mothers.— Steele,  Med.  Got.  Oct.  25th,  1S39. 

II  Hutchinson,  lancet,  Dec.  8th.  183«. 

^  Lectures,  Med.  Gas.,  May  7tb,  1841. 
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ing ;  Id  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  has  thoroughly  inHamed, 
and  ha»  broken  into  suppuration  afresh,  although  healed  long 
before.  In  some  instances  these  premonitory  symptoms  have  not 
appeared  at  all,  or  hare  been  so  slight  as  to  pass  unheeded :  in  a 
hw  instances  they  have  not  appeared  till  after  the  accession  of  the 
genaine  hydrophobic  symptoms ;  but  in  general  they  aie  observed  from 
two  to  five  days  previoiiidy  to  the  actual  symptoms  of  hydrophohia. 
Of  these,  the  tirst  is  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  The 
patient  finds  himself  generally  unwell  ;  his  mind  is  irritable,  and  his 
coontenance  gloomy ;  he  experiences  a  succession  of  chills  and  Hushes 
with  transient  headache;  the  appetite  tails:  there  is  frequently 
TomitiDg,  and  sometimes  a  well-marked  accession  of  fever.  Next,  the 
safierer  complains  of  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  soreness  of  the  throat, 
with  severe  spasmodic  pains  at  the  epigastnum  ;  the  respiration  also  is 
cmbamased,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  sighing.  But  these 
symptoms  are  in  most  cases  attributed  to  cold,  and  their  ival  nature  is 
not  suspected  for  a  day  or  two,  till,  on  a  sudden,  on  attempting  to 
drink,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  suffocating  spasm,  and  mani- 
fests extreme  horror  at  the  sight  of  fiuids. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  that  henceforth  pi-esent  themselves, 
are  three,  viz.,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  extreme  irrita- 
Inlity  of  the  body,  and  peculiar  disorder  of  the  mind. 

(tf.)  The  difficulty  of  breathintj  and  swaUoxin>]  depends  on  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  2S4^metimes  the  patient  can 
swallow  neither  solids  nor  liquids,  but  more  frequently  the  disability 
csctends  to  liquids  only ;  because  they  require  a  greater  exertion  of 
these  muscles,  and  are  consequently  more  liable  to  excite  s|)asms.  It 
is  this  circumstance  that  causes  the  aversion  to  fluids,  and  the  alarm 
at  the  sight  of  them,  which  so  generally  cliaracterise  the  disease.  At 
first  the  spasms  are  excited  only  by  attempts  to  swallow  fluids  ;  then 
they  are  brought  on  by  the  sight  or  thought  of  them  ;  or  by  the  mo- 
tions of  spontaneous  d^lutition ;  but  as  the  malady  advances,  they 
recur  in  fi'equent  paroxysms — sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes 
excited  by  the  slightest  noise  or  touch.  When  the  paroxysms  have 
become  follv  developed,  they  cause  the  most  frightful  struggles  for 
breath.  All  the  muscles  are  convulsed,  the  face  is  black  and  turgid, 
and  the  eyeballs  protrude  from  their  sockets.  They  may  come  on 
cither  daring  inspiration  or  expiration,  but  more  frequently  the  latter ; 
the  patient  struggling  most  violently  to  expel  the  air  that  is  confined 
in  his  chest  tiirough  the  closure  of  the  larynx.  In  this  disease,  as  in 
tetaans,  the  fatal  termination  may  ensue  from  suffocation  in  the  middle 
of  a  paroxysm,  although  it  more  frequently  happens  during  an  interval, 
from  exhaustion. 

(6.)  Next  to  the  spasm,  the  astonishing  irritability  of  the  surf  ice  of 
ike  body  is  the  prominent  symptom  of  hydrophobia.  The  slightest 
imprsHiofis  on  the  senses  affect  the  sufferer  most  intensely.  A  look, 
or  a  soond ;  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  of  his  apartment ; 
the  motioos  of  his  attencbnts ;  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  mirror ;  the 
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least  impression  on  the  skio ;  the  touch  of  a  feather,  or  impnlse  of  the 
gentlest  current  of  air,  are  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  conrulsiTe  fits, 
and  are  most  earnestly  deprecated  by  the  patient. 

(c.)  The  state  of  mth<2  is  in  most  cases  one  of  most  profound 
despair.  Sometimes  there  is  great  restlessness  and  talkatireness ;  some- 
times maniacal  fuiy ;  more  rarely  entire  composure  and  tranquillity 
throughout  the  disease. 

Pboqress  and  Termination. — When  the  disease  is  fully  esta- 
blished, its  torments  are  aggravated  by  extreme  thirst ;  and  still  more 
by  a  peculiar  viscid  secretion  from  the  fauces,  the  irritation  of  which 
brings  on  the  convulsive  fits,  and  causes  a  perpetual  hawking  and 
fitting,  which  are  veiy  constant  symptoms.  Not  unfrequently  there 
is  Tomiting  of  gieenish  matter  mixed  with  blood.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  convulsions  increase  in  frequency  and  violence ;  there  is 
constant  restlessness  and  tremor ;  the  lips  and  cheeks  become  livid,  and 
perpetually  quiver ;  till  at  length  one  fit  lasts  long  enough  to  exhaust 
the  remaining  strength,  and  release  the  patient  from  his  misery.  An 
entire  and  remarkable  remission  (perhaps  from  the  use  of  medidne), 
sometimes  occurs,  and  the  patient  enjoys  perfect  ease,  or  perhaps  sleepa 
for  some  hours;  but  yet  the  symptoms  return,  after  a  time,  with 
aggravated  violence.  Again,  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  perfect  cahn 
before  dissolution ;  *'  the  patient  becomes  tranquil,  and  most  of  his 
sufferings  subside  or  vanish ;  he  can  eat,  nay,  drink  or  converse  with 
fiunlity ;  and  former  objects  associated  with  the  excruciating  torture  of 
attempting  to  swallow  liquids  no  longer  disturb  his  feelings.  From 
this  calm  he  sinks  into  repose,  and,  suddenly  waking  from  his  sleep, 
expires."* 

MoKBiD  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  most  frequently  found 
are,  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
Qord,  and  effusion  of  serum.  Sometimes  blood  is  extravasated  around 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
oesophagus,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  are  most  highly  vascular,  the  papille 
at  the  root  of. the  tongue  large,  and  the  lungs  congested.  The  stomadi 
oflen  contains  a  darkish  fluid,  and  patches  of  vascularity  of  a  dark-purple 
colour  ai-e  found  in  it  and  in  the  intestines.  But  although  some  one  or 
more  of  these  morbid  appearances  are  detected  in  most  cases,  still  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  is  present  invariably.  The  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  fiiuces  have  been  found  pale,  and  the  stomach  without  spots. 
Hydrocyanic  add  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  afler  death,  but  this  is 
not  peculiar  to  hydrophobia.! 

Pathologt. — it  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  no  change  of  struc- 
ture that  has  yet  been  discovered  can  be  considered  essential  to  the 
existence  of  hydrophobia.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  swallowing  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  infiammation 
about  the  fauces,  and  the  great  irritability  of  the  surface  is  symptoma- 
tic of  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord.     But  still  no  mere  local  changcsi  can 

•  Bardsley,  Qycl.  PrscL  Med.  AH.  Hjdropbobla. 
i  Med.  Gas.,  5th  September,  1840. 
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explajn  the  mass  of  tyiDptoms,  which  roost  depend  on  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  Uood,  or  nenroas  system,  or  both.* 

DiAONOSis. — The  chiefdiagnostic  signs  are  the  spitting,  and  especially 
the  influence  of  slight  currents  of  air  in  bringing  on  the  convulsive 
attacks.  In  July  1854,  the  writer  saw  a  case  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Challioe  of  Bemiondsey.  The  patient,  a  middle*aged  woman,  had  been 
bitten  in  the  foot  by  a  cat  in  the  Apiil  preceding.  She  was  lying  in 
bed,  rational  and  tranquil,  and  nobody  could  hare  seen  at  the  Hrst 
fianoe  that  she  ailed  much.  The  writer  took  her  hand  to  feel  her 
poise;  and  whilst  doing  so,  breathed  on  it  as  gently  as  possible.  In- 
stantly the  poor  woman  started  up  in  bed  choking  with  spasm  in  the 
throat.     This  was  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis. 

Preyestive  Treatment. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite  of  a 
sospected  aoimalt  the  whole  wound  should  be  sucked,  and  so  soon  after 
as  may  be,  should  be  excised  or  cauterized,  or  both.  Air.  Youatt  re- 
commended the  nitraU  of  silver  ;  and  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  speak 
in  fiiTour  of  it,  since  he  was  bitten  many  times,  and  escaped,  though  he 
Died  DO  othe/ preventive ;  and  since  he  gives  instances  in  which  out  of 
sereral  animals  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  those  which  were  cauterized  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver  escaped  all  further  mischief,  whilst  some  which  had 
the  wound  ezcued,  or  cauterized  with  a  hot  iron,  were  subsequently 
infected  with  rabies.  These  are  cei^nly  strong  facts  in  favour  of 
using  the  nitrate  of  silver;  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
immediate  and  free  application  of  it  was  useless. 

The  rule  generally  given,  however,  is  that  th|  bitten  part  should  be 
cot  oat,  care  being  taken  to  carry  the  knife  wide  of  the  bite.  After 
thii,  bleeding  should  be  encouraged  by  the  application  of  a  cupping- 
glasa;  or  the  wound  should  be  long  and  diligently  washed  in  warm 
water.  And  then  (especially  if  the  bite  has  been  iiregular,  so  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  excision  has  been  complete)  the  raw  surface 
may  be  cauterized  by  the  nitrate,  or  by  nitric  acid;  or  by  caustic 
potan.  Chloroform  will  aid  the  surgeon  in  cai'r)'ing  out  these  dis- 
agreeable processes  coolly  and  ethciently. 

When  we  consider  that  substances  introduced  fairly  into  the  blood  may 
find  their  way  all  over  the  body  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  (pro- 
baUy  in  nineseoondsf),  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  excision  or  cauterization, 
altboo^  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite,  may  be  of  no  avail. 
Yet  they  shoubi  never  be  omitted,  let  the  interval  be  what  it  may.  A  nd  one 
case  b  recorded  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  patient  was  saved  although  the 
parts  were  not  cut  out  till  the  thirty-first  day,  and  not  till  the  symptoms 
oad  actually  made  their  appeanance.     This,  however,  is  doubtful.} 

*  A  OMe  of  reed  bydropbobis,  supposed  to  have  occurred  without  any  Infec- 
tion, is  quoted  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Coll.  of  i'hys.  of  Philadelphia,  in  Prov. 
Med.  Joom.  for  1850,  p.  225.  But  If  the  pobon  can  be  so  readily  imbibed,  as  we 
bave  sbown,  thruugfa  a  slight  scratch,  or  throuRh  the  unbroken  skin,  It  is  more 
probable  that  tbe  disease  in  this  case  arose  from  infection,  unsuspected,  than 
that  it  was  of  spontaneous  origin. 

t  Blake,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.  1840. 

t  Thompson.  Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  xliL,  and  Lancet,  Sept.  23.  1R37. 
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Whether  the  wound,  after  excision  or  caustic,  should  be  allowed  to 
heal,  or  be  kept  open,  and  made  to  suppurate  by  irntating  ointments,  is 
a  difiputed  point.  The  weight  of  authority  oei-tainly  favours  the  latter 
practice,  and  beyond  the  inconvenience  it  can  do  no  harm. 

As  for  any  other  preventive  treatment,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
keep  the  patient  in  as  good  a  state  of  health,  and  in  as  good  spirits  as 
possible.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  innumerable  so-called  specifics  that 
is  worth  a  moment's  trial. 

Curative  Treatment. — Here  we  ai-e  met  at  the  outset  with  the 
doubt  whether  hydrophobia  can  be  cured  at  all;  whether,  like  the 
plague  and  small-poz,  it  will  not  run  its  course,  without  the  possibility 
of  checking  it.  Mr.  Touatt  says  that  he  believes  he  has  occasionally 
prevented  it  in  the  dog,  and  that  he  has  occasionally  seen  a  case  of 
spontaneous  recovery ;  but  that  he  has  never  cured  it.  Dr.  Elliotson 
believes  that  the  premonitory  symptoms  may  show  themselves  in  men 
and  the  disease  go  no  fui-ther.  But  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  few  rare  cases  have  recovered,  or  have  been  reported  as  recoveries; 
for  instance,  one  after  enormous  bleeding ;  one  from  violent  salivation  ;** 
one  from  the  use  of  lead  in  large  doses  ;t  still  the  remedies  that  were 
supposed  to  be  successful  in  these  cases  have  been  used  again  and 
again  in  others  without  benefit. 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  an  account  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  r^orted  to  in  vain.  Bleeding,  which  is  quite  inadmissible;  the 
injection  of  warm  water  into  the  veins,  which  in  Majendie's  hands 
certainly  proved  a  palliative;  opium,  which  sometimes  affords  tempo- 
rary  relief;  Indian  hemp : — of  all  which  it  may  be  said,  that  although 
they  may  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings,  yet,  that  the  disease  seems 
to  have  in  it  some  source  of  mortality  quite  independent  of  outward  or 
local  symptoms,  and  not  to  be  neutralized  by  any  remedy  yet  within 
oar  reach. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  principal  object  is  to 
allay  the  patient's  sufferings.  This  should  be  done  by  keeping  him 
perfectly  quiet,  and  in  the  dark ;  by  the  very  gentle  and  protracted 
administration  of  chloroform,  by  food  per  anum,  stimulants,  and  ice 
to  the  spine  by  means  of  Dr.  Chapman's  bag.  For  further  details 
we  may  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Tetanus,  with  which  this  disease 
has  the  closest  analogy. 

SECTION  II. — THE  GLANDERS. 

Definition, — The  glanders  is  a  disease  of  the  hoi-se  tribe,  commu- 
nicahle  to  man  and  other  aninmls.  It  is  chiefly  manifested  by  un- 
healthy suppuration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
pustular  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  unhealthy  abscesses  in  the  lym* 
phatic  system. 

*  Account  of  the  effects  of  a  bito  of  a  wild  Jackal  fn  a  rabid  gtate,  as  the 
same  occurred  at  Kattywar,  in  tbe  Last  Indies,  in  1822.  Med.  Cblr.  Trans. 
vol  x\i\.  1825. 

t  lied.  Gaz..  April  14, 1838. 
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Symptoms  in  the  Horse. — It  may  occur  in  two  foinis,  which, 
however,  are  merely  manifestatious  of  the  same  disease  in  difl'eri*nt 
pttrtB.  When  seated  io  the  lymphatic  system,  it  is  railed /orc^ — when 
in  the  naaal  catitiea,  glanders.  But  these  two  forms  aie  essentially 
idratical :  the  pus  of  either  of  them  will  reproduce  the  other ;  and 
fiucf  always  terminates  in  glanders,  if  the  animal  lire  long  enough, 
and  its  progress  is  not  arrested. 

Farcy  begins  with  hard,  cord-like  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands,  called  farcy-buds.  These  rlowly  suppurate,  and  form 
onhealthy   fistulous  sores,   which   disi*harge  a  copious   thin   sanious 


If  suffered  to  proceed  unchecked,  farcy  leads  to  glanders,  although 
mom  frequently  the  latter  arises  first. 

Glanders. — Its  symptoms  are,  a  contijmed  flow  of  discharge  from 
one  or  both  the  nostrils  (generally  the  left),  which  discharge  is  at  lirst 
thin  and  serous;  then  thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg;  but 
after  a  time  becomes  opaque,  purulent,  bloody,  and  horribly  oilensive, 
Rtaining,  however,  its  viscidity.  Soon  after  it  commences,  an  enlarged 
giaad  maj  be  felt  under  the  lower  jaw  adhering  to  the  bone.  The 
next  things  noticed  are  one  or  more  ulcers  on  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, hmving  the  sharp  edges  and  scoo{>ed-out  character  of  chancre ; 
these  spread  widely  and  deeply,  and  lead  to  caries  of  the  bone.  Then 
the  lips  and  eyelids  swell,  and  the  conjumlivie  suppurate;  and  the 
eztemal  parts  of  the  face  may  become  gangrenous,  and  the  animal  may 
die  in  a  few  days  with  putrid  fever ;  or  he  may  perish  more  slowly ; — 
the  disease  spreuiing  to  the  lungs,  and  death  being  induced  by  cough, 
emaciatioo,  hectic,  and  the  formation  of  unhealthy  abscesses  in  tlie 
lungs  and  all  over  the  body.  The  distinctive  symptoms,  according  to 
Touatt,  are  the  continmusness  of  the  discharge,  and  the  adherence  of 
the  enlarged  submaxillary  gland.* 

SrMFTOllB  IN  Man. — This  disease  may  appear  either  as  glanders  or 
hrcj ;  either  of  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

(1.)  The  acute  gkmders  begins  with  all  the  symptoms  that  indicate 
the  absorption  of  a  putrid  poison.  There  are  general  fieelings  of  indis- 
poAtion,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  wandering  pains ;  followed  by  fever, 
furred  tcmgue,  great  thirst,  profuse  pen^pirations  at  night,  great  pain 
in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and  tiglitness  of  the  chest.  After  some 
days  these  symptoms  increase:  there  are  severe  rigors  and  delirium, 
often  of  a  phrenitic  character ;  the  perspirations  l>e(.'ome  more  profuse, 
and  sour  and  ofiensive,  and  are  attended  with  diarrhoea  of  a  similar 
diancter.  Then  diffwsed  abscesses  appear  in  the  form  of  red  swellings 
about  the  joints,  especially  the  knees  and  elbows — the  patient  com- 
plains of  heat  and  soreness  in  the  throat;  the  tongue  becomes  dry 
and  brown,  the  respiration  more  oppressed,  and  the  fever  assumes  a 
decidedly  low  malignant  character.  Next  (perhaps  a  fortnight  fram 
the  commencement  of  the  illness,  sooner  or  later  in  difierent  cases)  a 
doriiy  shining  swelling  appears  on  the  face,  especially  on  one  side, 
*  Blaine,  op.  clt. ;  Yooatt  on  the  Horse. 
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extends  over  the  icalp,  and  closes  the  eyes.  Then  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  disease  appear ; — an  offensive,  riscid,  yellowish  dis- 
charge,  streaked  with  hlood,  issues  from  the  nostrils ;  and  a  crop  of 
large  and  remarkably  hard  pustules  (compared  by  some  to  those  of  the 
small-pox,  and  said  oy  others  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  pea)  appears 
on  the  face.  In  the  meanwhile  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
increase  ; — a  portion  of  the  nose  or  eyelids  mortifies; — ^the  discharge 
becomes  more  and  more  profuse  and  oflfensive ; — the  pustules  spread, 
and  extend  over  the  neck  and  body ;  fresh  abscesses  form  and  suppu- 
rate ;  the  thirst  is  moat  excruciating ;  and  low  murmuring  delirium 
and  tremors  usher  in  death — much  to  be  wished  for. 

(2.)  The  chronic  gkmders  is  characterised  by  a  viscid  and  pecu- 
liarly foetid  discharge  from  one  nostril,  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
nose  and  eyes; — and  emaciation,  profuse  perspiration,  and  abscesses 
near  the  joints,  from  which  the  pati^t  slowly  sinks. 

(3.)  In  the  acttte  farcy,  the  patient  receives  the  poison  through  a 
wound  or  abrasion,  which  inflames  violently,  together  with  the  lym- 
phatics leading  from  it  The  symptoms  are  attended  with  consider- 
able fever,  and  are  generally  soon  followed  by  the  diffused  abscesses, 
pustular  eruption,  and  nasal  discharge,  that  characterise  acute  glanders. 

(4.)  In  the  chronic  farcy,  a  wound  poisoned  by  glanderous  matter 
degenerates  into  a  foul  ulcer ;  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  swell 
and  suppurate  ;  abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  if 
the  disease  is  not  cured,  or  does  not  destroy  the  patient  first,  it  termi- 
nates in  acute  glanders.* 

Causes. — In  the  horse  this  disease  may,  without  doubt,  arise  spon- 
taneously, when  the  animal  is  subjected  to  the  usual  influences  that 
generate  putrid  poisons ; — namely,  insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food,  close  confinement,  and  ill  ventilation,  especially  on  board  ship. 
Mr.  Youatt  believes  that  it  may  aiise,  if  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  poor 
state  of  health,  as  the  climax  of  constitutional  weakness  and  derange- 
ment. In  man,  it  is  generally  produced  through  inoculation  of  the 
matter  into  a  wound ;  and  the  matter  from  the  abscesses  or  nasal 
cavities  of  human  beings  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  both 
to  men  and  animals.  A  man  died  of  glanders  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  1840,  and  the  nurse  who  attended  him  inoculated  her 
hand,  and  died  of  it  also  in  a  very  few  days ;  and  two  kittens  whidi 
were  inoculated  from  the  nurse,  became  affected  likewise.  Moreover, 
the  blood  of  a  glandered  horse  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  one 
communicated  the  disease,  although  no  abnormal  appearance  could  be 
detected  in  it  by  the  microscope.f  The  time  at  which  the  disease 
appears  after  inoculation  varies  from  three  dap  to  a  month. 

Prognosis. — This,  in  the  acute  disease, is  highly  unfavourable;  the 
chronic,  however,  may  be  reoovei'ed  from. 

•  Case  of  Mr.  Turner,  Travers,  Constitutional  Irritation,  p.  399;  Que  of 
Farcy  ending  In  Acute  Glanders  in  seven  month:*,  L'Exp^ence,  Jan.  1839. 

t  Reynault,  quoted  iu  Provincial  Medlcnl  Journal,  I8th  Feb.  1843,  from  tbe 
Report  of  tbe  French  Academy  for  Feb.  a,  1843. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appeai-anoe?  are  the  same  both  in 
man  and  in  the  horse.  Clusters  of  white  gntnules,  or  tubercles,  or,  as 
Dr.  Craigie  describe*  it,  of  matter  like  pattj  or  thick  pus,  ai-e  found  in 
wintever  tiasoas  tlM  diaeaae  has  invaded ;  in  the  Schneiderian  mein- 
bnoe,  in  the  antrum  and  frontal  sinoses,  and  in  the  vidnitj  of  the 
diftrant  afasoeaies.  The  naaal  cavities  mostly  contain  a  thick  brown 
fdatinooa  secretion,  and  are  stndded  with  foul  gangrenous  ukxrs,  from 
whkh  project  fungous  dusters  of  tubercular  matter. 

TEEATXEirr. — The  chief  points  are,  to  open  all  absccMes  as  soon  as 
poasibk ;  to  sjringe  the  nasal  cavities  with  solutions  of  creosote,  or 
F.  117,  127;  and  to  support  the  strength  and  abate  the  thirst  with 
wine  or  brandr  and  soda-water,  beef-tea,  &c.  The  effluvia  must  be  c*oun- 
terKted  bj  fumigations  of  chlorine  and  aromatiirs.  in  fact,  in  every 
variety  and  stage  of  this  horrible  disease,  the  strength  must  be  kept  up, 
and  the  poiaonoos  discharges  neutralized.  Creosote  injections,  the  admi- 
nistration of  iodide  of  potassium  with  iodine,  and  mercurial  salivation, 
in  diflerent  cases  respectively  are  said  to  have  etiected  cures.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  YENBBEAL  DISEASES. 
SECTION   I. — GENERAL  lUSTORT   AND  PATHOLOGT. 

Definition. — By  renereal  diseases,  we  miderstand  the  effects  of 
evtain  morbid  poisons,  usually  communicated  by  sexual  intercourse. 

But  the  name  venereal  by  no  means  implies  that  sexual  intercourse  is 
the  only  mode  by  which  these  poisons  can  be  dis^minated.  As  Astruc 
says,  **  The  renereal  disease  may  be  communicated  from  the  infected  to 
the  soond,  not  in  one  only,  but  in  several  different  manners,  as  often  as 
by  done  and  eontinned  contact,  the  soft  tender  warm  and  moist  parts 
of  two  different  persons  mutually  heat  each  other."t 

VABOmEi.— The  diseases  whkh  are  called  venereal,  are  now  arranged 
ander  three  heads: — 1st.  Qonorrhva,  which  is  an  inflammation  and  sup* 
pnntioo  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  male  or  female  genitals.  It 
floay  faeeammunicated  by  means  of  the  pus,  to  other  mucous  membranes, 
and  mptdallj  the  conjunctiva.     (See  p.  33.)     2ndly.  The  chancroid 

•  Vide  EUlotson's  papers  in  tbe  Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vols.  xUi.  xvlii.  (tnth  a 
cstairflrf  pieUk)  and  six.;  tbe  Med.  G«x.  voL  xix.  p.  939;  cane  communicated 
fnm  Uiher  to  son.  Lancet  for  1831-32,  vol.  i.  p.  69K ;  liiiTer.  de  la  morve  et  du 
tecin  cbes  llioniDc,  Mem.  de  I'Acsd.  de  Med.  1837 ;  tbe  cases  of  the  patient 
and  Duse  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  above  nuoled,  in  tbelx>nd.  Med.  Gaz., 
April  19th  and  Sftth,  IMO ;  case  of  scute  glanders  cured  by  ii^nctlons  of  creosote 
bf  Mr.  looai  Lancet,  April  30ib,  lti39 ;  case  of  acute  farcy  cured  by  iodide  of 
[iilMiliiiii  with  Iodine,  Arch.  Gto.  de  MM.,  Jan.  1843;  Youatt's  book  on  tbe 
amatt  IMS;  Bargess's  Txanslatlon  of  Gazenave  on  IHBoaaes  of  the  Skin.  Lond. 
IMS.  Oaae  trsaled  by  mercury,  recovery;  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Croydon,  Med. 
Ttae^  A^.  4.  IdU. 

t  Ttaadae  of  Venereal  Diseases,  Lond.  1754,  preface. 
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ulcer,  soft  chancre,  ayphihid,  local  ityphilis  or  non-infecting  sore.  This 
IB  a  highly  contagious  suppurating  ulcer,  capable  of  being  inoculated 
in  almost  unlimited  succession,  on  the  same  patient ; — but  according  to 
the  best  observations,  it  is  a  local  disease ;  it  produces  an  ulcer  where- 
ever  inoculated,  with  probably  suppurating  bubo,  t>.,  suppuration  of 
the  nearest  lymphatic  ganglion,  but  no  secondary  symptoms.  Sidly. 
The  true  syphilis,  true  chancre,  ffunterian  chancre,  fiord,  indurated,  or 
infecting  sore.  This  does  not  usually  produce  such  formidable  primary 
or  immediate  symptoms  as  the  soft  chancre.  Mr.  Henry  Lee*  has  de- 
monstrated that  it  does  not  yield  pus^  but  generally  only  epithelium 
and  serum  ;  there  may  be  no  loss  of  substance  at  all,  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  the  constructive  may  surpass  the  destructive  element  in  the  sore. 
(See  p.  69.)  Whilst  the  "soft"  chancre  may  stand  as  the  type  of  a 
true  spreading  ulcer,  the  **  hard  "  may  be  a  little  raised  hard  patch, 
with  epithelial  hypertrophy,  more  like  a  small  speck  of  psoriasis  than 
an  ulcer.  It  produces  also,  not  a  suppurating  bubo,  but  an  indolmt 
multiple  enlargement  of  the  chain  of  nearest  lymphatic  ganglia,  which 
rarely  suppurate.  That  which  distinguishes  this  third  form  is  that  it 
gives  rises  to  a  peculiar  constitutional  diathesis ; — when  fully  developed, 
it  cannot  be  multipled  by  inoculation  on  the  same  patient;  and  it 
causes  what  are  called  secondary  and  tertiary,  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms ;  —  that  is,  a  general  infection  of  the  system,  which  was  for- 
merly known  as  lues  venerea,  or  confirmed  pox ,  and  which,  as  Dr.Wilks 
justly  says,  ought  to  be  considered  the  real  disease— the  primary  one 
being  the  mere  point  of  introduction. 

Disputed  Questions. — This  will  be  a  convenient  place  for  consi- 
dering several  disputed  questions  as  to  the  history,  origin,  and  nature  of 
these  diseases,  and  for  referring  the  student  to  authors  from  whom  be 
may  obtain  fuller  information  than  our  pages  have  room  for.  Disputes 
have  arisen  on  the  questions — 1.  Were  venereal  diseases  known  to  the 
ancients?  or  are  they  peculiar  to  modem  times?  2.  If  modem,  were 
they  imported  from  America?  3.  Can  any  theory  be  framed  as  to  their 
origin,  and  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  poisons  by  which  they 
are  caused? 

1.  The  latest  researches  seem  to  show  that  the  persons  who  contend  that 
venereal  diseases  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  those  who  take  the 
opposite  line,  are  each  right  and  each  wrong,  in  a  certain  sense.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  gononhcea  was  well  known  in  England  in  the 
middle  ages,  under  the  terms  brenning,  burning,  ardor,  arsura,  kc. 
For  example,  in  the  regulations  for  the  steurs  of  the  borough  of  SouUi- 
wark  dated  1 430,  it  is  ordained  that  no  stewholder  keep  any  woman 
within  his  house,  that  hath  the  syknesse  of  brenning,  John  Ardem,  an 
eminent  surgeon  of  the  fourteenth  century,  defines  brenning  to  be  an 
inward  heat  and  excoriation  of  the  urethra.  So  also,  some  ulcers  were 
known.  CeUus  mentions  sevei-al  varieties  of  ulcers  on  the  penis,  which 
are  easily  recognizable  as  the  gangrenous,  and  phagedaenic.    Guglielmus 

*  Lectures  on  Syphilitic  and  Voodno-^ypbilitic  Inoculations,  2nd  edit 
Lond.  1863. 
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deSalioeto  (1276),  Lanfranc  of  Milan,  John  of  Gaddesden,  Doctor  of 
3ledicine  in  the  Unirt^rstty  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  a  Tr^tise  called 
Rasa  AttgKca,  and  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  all  flourishing  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  describe  ulcers,  im])oathume8,  bubo,  and  pus- 
tules as  arising  fr(»m  commerce  with  foul  women.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
wtence  of  maladies  which  conid  be  contracted  and  propagated  by  sexual 
eotnmerce  b  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  i-egulations 
of  the  public  stews  such  as  those  we  have  just  referred  to.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  far  too  wi^  to  allow  loose  women  to  parade  the  streets; 
and  to  sow  disease  broadcast,  as  we  do  in  these  modern  Protestant  moral 
days ;  equally  were  they  too  wise  to  attempt  to  suppiess  fornication 
altogether.  But  they  shut  up  their  loose  women  in  stews  or  brothels, 
and  pot  them  under  strict  surveillance,  including  periodical  medical  ex- 
amniations,  to  make  sure  against  contagious  disease.  The  Statutes  of 
the  Stew,  at  Avignon,  established  by  Jane  Queen  of  the  Sicilies  and 
Coonteas  of  Pi-ovence,  in  1347,  enact,  **  that  a  public  brothel  should  be 
•et  np  at  Avignon,  and  the  wenches  who  ply  there  shall  not  walk 
the  streets,  but  keep  within  the  brothel,  and  wear  a  red  knot  upon  their 
left  shoolder.  *  *  The  door  to  be  kept  locked,  and  no  young  man 
admitted  without  leave  of  the  Abbess.  *  *  That  on  every  SatuHay 
the  women  be  singly  examined  by  the  Abbess  and  a  surgeon,  and  if  any 
of  them  have  contracted  any  illness  by  their  whoring,  tiiat  they  be 
vparated  from  the  rest,  and  not  suffered  to  prostitute  themselves,  for  fear 
the  yoath  who  have  to  do  with  them  should  catch  their  di$tem|)ers."* 
Whilst  it  is  thus  clear  that  K>me  disorders  existed  in  ancient  times, 
whidi  could  be  got  from  veuery,  and  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  gonorrhoea,  and  possibly  with  the  soft  or  non-infect- 
ing venereal  ulcer  of  the  modems — a  disease  which  is  formidable 
cnoog^  if  we  remember  its  phagedenic  varieties — it  is  equally  clear 
that  a  new  element  appeared  on  the  stage  of  modern  civilized  life  be- 
tween the  jean  1494  and  1496,  amongst  the  soldiers  who  were  occu- 
pied under  King  Charles  Vlll.  of  France  in  besieging  Naples.  There 
u  no  doubt  but  that  this  disease  was  new  to  the  physicians  of  Eui-ope, 
for  they  all  declared  that  they  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before,  and 
stood  aghast  in  ignorance  how  to  treat  it.  FnliopiuM,  who  wrote  about 
fifty  years  after  its  introduction,  distinctly  recognizes  the  diseases 
known  to  the  andents,  and  the  new  disease.  The  ancients,  he  says, 
saw  in  their  times  ulcers  arise  about  the  pudenda,  which  they  called 
Heats;  fi>r  writers  before  the  venereal  disease  appeared,  as  Guido, 
mentun  them  as  arising  from  a  person  not  cleansing  the  glons,  or 
from  his  having  to  do  with  a  woman  that  was  menstruating.  But 
I  will  affirm,  be  continues,  that  there  is  the  greitest  diflerence  be- 
tween the  French  Pox  {Caries  Galliat)  and  these  Heats.  "True 
French  chancres  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  Heats, 
csoorjaftiotts,  lie.  are  easily  cured ; — venereal  ulcers  not  so  quickly." 
Thia  new  disease  evidently  spread  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
known  world,  and  was  everywhere  recognized,  and  ivceived  names 
*  Quoted  in  Astruc,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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as  a  new  and  imported  disease.  The  French  called  it  the  Neapolitan 
IKsease;  but  the  Italians,  and  Germans,  and  English  called  it  the 
French  Disease ;  the  Datch,  who  seem  to  have  got  it  from  the  Spanish 
who  then  were  in  force  in  the  Low  Countries,  called  it  the  Spanish 
Disease ;  the  Polanders called  it  the  Disease  of  the  Germans;  and  the 
Rusfsians  the  Disease  of  the  Polanders ;  the  Poituguese  called  it  the 
Castilian ;  the  East  Indians,  Portuguese ;  the  Chinese  called  it  the 
Canton  Disease ;  the  Turks  called  it  the  Disease  of  the  Franks  (t>.  of 
the  Christians) ;  and  the  Persians  the  Disease  of  the  Turks.  Its  spread 
oTer  Europe  is  traced  by  the  writings  of  physicians,  and  by  the  rela- 
tions of  municipal  bodies.  The  parliament  of  Paris  issued  r^ulatioos 
of  the  most  stringent  sort,  so  early  as  March  6th,  1496,  that  is, 
within  two  years  of  its  appearance  at  Naples,  commanding  all  persons 
infected  with  the  grossa  variola,  or  Great  Poz,  to  quit  the  city,  and 
repair  to  a  house  provided  for  their  reception  at  St.  Germain  les  Prex. 
Dr.  Simpson  has  given  an  account  of  the  regulations  established  in 
Scotland  in  1497  against  the  Fi-ench  Pox.  The  first  medical  author 
who  wrote  of  it  was  Grundbeck,  in  1496,  De  PestUentidU  Soorra^ 
me  Mala  de  Franzos.*  No  fewer  than  thirteen  other  wi iters  are 
enumerated  whose  works  on  the  Morbus  Gallicus  are  extant,  and 
were  published  at  Venice,  Rome,  Bologna,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1500.  The  first  Englishman  who  published 
a  book  on  it  was  William  Clowes,  in  the  year  1575 ;  but  before  him, 
about  140  authors  had  written  on  the  Continent,  of  whom  about 
twelve  were  Fi-ench,  the  remainder  chiefly  Italian  and  German.  The 
name  Syphilis  was  an  invention  of  Fracastorius,  who  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  De  Morho  GaUicOy  about  the  year  1520,  and  published  it  in  1536. 
He  feigned  that  a  shepherd  named  Syphilus  was  first  infected  with  it 
through  the  anger  of  Apollo.  The  early  writers  recognized  many  ways 
in  which  the  di&ease  could  be  propagated ;  thus  Fallopius  says :  '*  It 
affects  certain  particular  parts  of  men's  bodies  such  as  first  touch  those 
of  others  therewith  infected  ;  whether  the  pudenda  as  in  copulation ;  the 
lips,  as  in  kissing  or  sucking;  the  nipples,  by  giving  suck  to  an  infected 
infant ;  and  the  infant  by  means  of  the  distempered  nurse  receiving 
such  infection  from  the  nipple."  Amatus  Lusitanus  (1552)  gives  the 
case  of  a  man, "  who  ten  years  after  an  infection  fi*om  which  he  believed 
himself  cured,  married  a  healthy  woman  by  whom  he  had  two  healthy 
children ;  but  some  years  afler  marriage  she  bixHight  him  a  son,  in 
whom  this  disease  appeai^ed,  and  a  little  afler,  she  had  an  ulcer  on  the 
side  of  her  nose :  not  being  able  to  suckle  her  child,  she  put  him  out  to 
a  nurse,  who  soon  afterwards  was  contaminated  by  the  child's  sucking 
of  her ;  the  nurse  infecting  her  husband  besides  two  other  childroi  of 

*  Trans,  of  Epidemiological  Society,  vol.  1.,  part  ii.,  p.  144,  published  by 
Hardwlcke,  Piccadilly.  1862.  An  edict  of  the  Town  O.uncil  of  Abenleen, 
dated  21  April,  1497,  recognises  It  as  •*  the  infirmity  cumm  outqf  Franche  and 
atravg  partis."  One  ten  year*  later,  calls  it  "the  tykneue  of  Aapilit." 
Edicts  were  issued  at  Edinburgh  In  Sept.  1497.  It  was  thin  called  Orand 
Gere,  also  French  and  Spanish  Vox. 
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her  nrigfaboars  to  whom  she  had  ignonrntlj  offered  her  breast  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  first.  These  gare  the  taint  to  their  parents,  and 
thus  nine  several  j «rE0ii8  became  diseased  with  this  lues  in  one  month's 
time.*'*  If  we  want  further  evidence  that  a  new  disease  invaded 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  this  disease  was 
true  syphilis;  that  it  was  not  the  disease  formerly  known  as  leprosy; 
that  it  was  propagated  rapidly,  and  that  its  propagation  was  effected 
not  merely  by  licentiousneM,  but  by  habits  of  uncleanness  such 
M  at  least  the  upper  classes  of  society  are  now  free  from,  we  may 
find  it  in  the  **  CoUoquia  **  of  £rasmus,t  written  about  1520.  This 
book  ooDtains  one  Colloquium  between  two  friends  one  of  whom 
lamcnta  the  marriage  of  a  young  girl  to  a  man  who  was  affected  with 
a  molt  glorious  pox — ncahiea  superinssimaj  which  he  says  has  many 
namely  as  French,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish  Pox,  and  yet  no  proper 
name  of  its  own.  He  describes  the  flattened  nose,  stinking  breath, 
and  lame  leg  of  the  bridegroom.  He  says  this  lues  is  woi-se  than  any 
kind  of  leprosy ;  for  it  invades  more  quickly,  recurs  more  obstinately, 
aod  often  kilU;  while  leprosy  often  allows  men  to  live  to  a  good  old 
age.  This  disease  might  be  get  by  kissing,  by  whispering  into  the  ear, 
by  contact,  and  by  drinking  out  of  the  same  ves.sel.  It  were  better, 
be  says,  to  let  the  beard  grow  to  the  knees  than  to  have  it  shaved  by 
a  man  who  might  have  dressed  a  poxed  patient  and  infect  you  with  his 
fingers,  towels,  combs,  or  scissors.  No  one  ought  to  be  surgeon  and 
barber  too.  No  pei>ons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup.  Nor  ought  any  persons  except  husband  and  wife  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed.  Nor  ought  guests  in  any  hotel  to  sleep  in  sheets  that  have 
beta  used  before.  On  which  he  observes  that  the  Germans  scaix^ly 
wash  theirs  twice  a  year.  Kissing,  even  in  church,  should  be  prohi- 
bited.— ^Thosfiu'  Erasmus. 

2.  Was  syphilis,  the  venereal  disease  jxxr  excellence ,  imported  from 
America  f  Columbus  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Spain,  August  3, 1492  ; 
to  bare  reached  Haiti  on  December  G  ;  and  to  have  lelt  it  on  January  6, 
and  reached  Lisbon  on  March  6,  1493.  Hence  he  went  to  Paios  on 
March  15  ;  whence  he  marched  with  82  men  and  9  Indians  who  had 
returned  with  him,  to  Barcelona,  where  the  King  of  Spain  was.  On 
25th  September,  1493,  he  returned  to  Haiti  with  17  shi|)s  and  1500 
men ;  whence  he  despatched  14  ships  on  a  return  voyage  to  Spain 
m  1494.  At  the  end  of  1494,  three  more  ships  returned  from  Haiti, 
brittgiog  with  them  Pedro  de  Margarita,  a  Catalonian  gentleman,  who 
has  the  reputed  honour  of  having  brought  the  pox  in  his  own  peiison 
to  Europe.  Shipa  now  piissed  monthly  each  way ;  one  is  said  to  have 
arrived  in  Cadix  on  June  11,  1496,  biinging  two  hundred  soldiers 
afleeted  with  syphUis.  Thus  the  disease  was  communicated  to  Spanish 
women ;  and  from  them  to  .Spanish  soldiers  who  went  to  Naples  to 
King  Ferdinand  II.  to  fight  the  French.  Such  is  the  account  commonly 
given.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  matter ;  but  may  observe  that 

•  Qootod  in  Daniel  Turner's  Aphrudisiacos,  Lond.,  1737. 
t  Effsami  Colioquia,  Elxevlr,  1636,  p.  612. 
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most  of  the  earlier  writers  ascribe  the  outbreak  to  conjuncUon  of 
planets,  innndatioiis,  and  other  natural  or  supematural  causes.  More- 
over, the  Spanish  soldiers  may  have  taken  it  to  America.  The  dis- 
covery of  guaiacum  and  its  use  in  Haiti  gives  something  like  con* 
sistenoe  to  the  story.  But  it  is  a  point  unsettled.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  say  more  than  this,  that  whether  syphilis  had  or  had  not  existed  on 
the  earth  before,  it  was  unknown  to  civilized  Eui-opean  man  till  the 
epoch  of  the  discoveiy  of  America. 

3.  What  is  the  Vieory  of  the  disease  ?  If  we  may  glance  at  the 
history  of  opinions,  we  find  that,  from  about  1550  to  1777,  writers 
forgot  the  separate  existence  of  any  several  diseases  which  might  be 
communicated  by  connexion,  and  confounded  them  all  under  one  head  ; 
taking  gonorrhoea  (which  was  supposed  to  be  a  aeminiif  proflaoium), 
bubo,  swelled  testicle,  all  sorts  of  ulcers,  eruptions,  and  other  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  syphilis  to  be  one  and  the  same  dibease,  and  all 
requiring  mercurial  treatment.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  common 
sense  prevailed.  Thus  several  ancient  writers  believed  mercury  to 
be  needless  in  gonorrhoea;  Professor  Borgarutius  seems  to  prognosti- 
cate something  of  modem  doctrine,  when  he  says  that  Iws  is  not  to  be 
feared  if  there  be  a  copious  gonorrhoea  or  good  fat  bubo  ;  and  Dan.  Turner 
pronounced  mercury  unnecessary  in  clap,  aud  only  gave  it  in  compliance 
with  custom.*  Still  it  was  only  in  the  year  1776-7  that  the  identity 
of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  was  formally  denied  by  Dr.  F.  Balfour,  in 
a  thesis  published  at  Edinburgh.!  The  distinction  between  these  two 
diseases  was  fully  established  by  Benjamin  Bell,|  and  the  utter  use- 
le^ness  and  mischief  of  mercury  in  gonorrhoDa:  yet  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  salivate  in  this  complaint  even  in  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper's  time, 
for  he  bitterly  denounces  the  custom,  which  is  kept  up  to  the  present 
day  by  the  vulgar  advertising  quacks.  The  separation  of  gonorrhoea 
from  syphilis  may  be  called  the  first  step  towards  an  improved  theoiy 
of  these  diseases. 

That  which  delayed  the  general  i-eception  of  this  truth,  and  has 
perhaps  caused  a  greater  amount  of  confusion  of  thought  and  bad 
practice  than  any  work  ever  before  published,  was  John  Hunter's 
celebrated  book  on  the  Venereal  published  in  1786.  Hunter,  from 
one  experiment,  affirmed  the  identity  of  gonorrhoea  and  svphilis, 
and  thus  perpetuated  the  horrors  of  salivation  for  the  former  disease. 
Not  content  with  endorsing  an  ancient  error,  he  introduced  a 
new  one — in  the  strange  proposition  that  secondary  syphilis  is  not 
contajjious.  This  notion  was  contrary  to  tlie  general  experience 
of  mankind ;  it  was  combated  by  the  Edinburgh  school ;  it  was 
contravened  by  the  known  facts  as  to  the  oont;>gion  of  infi^ntile 
syphilis,  the  existence  of  the  '*  button  scurvy  **  in  Ireland,§  and  the 

•  Turner's  Aphrodisiacns,  p.  31 5. 

t  The  author  takes  this  frum  MS.  notes,  in  his  father's  handwriting,  of  the 
Lectures  on  Surgery,  delivered  in  tkHnburgh  by  lYof.  J.  Thompson,  1804.  Sec 
also  Hales' Salivation  not  Necfj«ary.  London,  176ri.   Letter  to  C.  Hawkins,  1770. 

1  TreatiHe  on  Qonorrhoea  Virulenta  and  Lues  Venerea,  2nd  ed.  Edio.  1797. 

$  See  WalUce  on  the  Venereal. 
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"  UTTcns"  in  Scotland.*  Yet  it  remained  pait  of  the  Eiiglish  medieval 
creed  on  Hunter's  ipse  dixit;  and  it  was  even  enptiined  by  the  earlier 
researches  and  doctrines  of  M.  Rico:d.  This  eminent  syphiiot:^i-a|>}ier, 
well  represented  in  England  by  his  pupil  Mr.  Acton,  believed  that 
every  primary  chancre  was  inoculable  daring  a  certain  portion  of  its 
cziBleDoe ;  but  that  secondary  ulcers,  resulting  from  general  infection 
of  the  body,  were  not  so.  He  believed  that  infants  could  be  syphi- 
littd  by  transmission  of  the  disease  through  father  or  mother  to  the 
embryo ;  but  disbelieved  the  idea  that  any  secondary  sore,  in  other 
words,  any  sore  not  the  result  of  primary  inoculation,  could  be  propa- 
gated by  inoculation.  It  will  seem  incredible  to  another  generation 
how  these  felse  doctrines  jperveited  men's  minds  and  led  them  to 
ezpbun  away  the  notorious  nicts  of  the  infection  of  nurses  by  sypliilitic 
children ;  and  of  other  healthy  children  and  of  husbands  by  syphilized 
nanes.  Jt  was  asserted,  for  instance,  that  for  a  child  to  infect  its 
nurse's  nipples,  it  must  itself  have  received  the  contagion  from  a 
primary  chancre  in  its  mouth  If 

Alter  the  non-identity  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  and  the  reaflir- 
mation  of  the  contagiousness  of  secondary  syphilis,  the  n<*xt  great  i>tep  in 
nodem  times,  has  b<>en  the  determination  of  the  difference  between  the 
«oft  or  local  non-infecting  sore,  and  the  true  indurated  syphilitic  clmnrre. 
This  was  eficcted  on  the  Continent  by  Bassereau,  KoUet,  Foumior,  and 
ClerCy  who  in  1855  announced  the  doctrine  that  the  secretion  of  an  in- 
fecting sore  could  not  be  inoculated  on  the  same  subject — a  theory  which, 
m  Mr.  Lee  says,  **  might  liave  been  deduced  from  Kicoid's  dogma,  that  a 
person  can  have  syphilis  once  only."^  In  England  the  real  stite  of 
things  was  made  known  by  the  original  indet)endent  researches  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Me<j.  Chir.  Trans., 
British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  &c.  Mr.  Lee  showed  in  1853 
that  the  suppurating  sore  is  a  ditferent  disease  from  the  induiated  or 
inftcting  flore ;  and  in  1856  that  the  former  can  i-eadily  hie  inoculated 
on  the  patient  whilst  the  latter  cannot.  And  hence  we  see  the  fallacy 
whidi  beset  Ricord's  inoculations.  A  true  chancre,  after  a  few  days, 
prodocet,  as  vaccination  does,  a  constitutional  diathesis,  whicli  renders 
the  patient  insusceptible  to  a  fresh  attack  for  some  time — perha])s  for 
life.  Hence  a  true  syphilitic  sore,  primaiy  or  secondary,  aumot, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  inocuIate«l  on  the  same  jmlient.  But 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  infer,  as  Ricord  and  Hunt<?r  did,  that  a 
Mooodary  sore  cannot  be  inoculated  on  another  ]x.>rson  ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  i»  not  contagious. 

•  The  popular  name  of  sypbtlis  amongfit  the  peasantry  of  certain  parts  of 
g«*>*W»»^.  where  it  bad  tieen  handed  down  from  anct'stors  who  had  gut  it  from 
Ihe  Puritan  soMters  of  Cromwell  -derived  from  ih«»  n'somblauct.'  of  mucous 
tabetdes  uid  florid  projecting  cicatrices  to  ni«))berries — identical  with  button 
scurvy  of  Ireland,  and  most  likely  with  the  Airican  and  West  Indian  Yaws. 
See  BetoioDln  Bell.  op.  clU 

f  S^  Acton**  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Venoreal  Disfoseg,  I»nd.  1911. 
Fbr  afoll  demonstration  of  the  contafj^iouaness  of  Infantile  herinlitary  syphilis, 
iM  iMay  on  Infimtile  Syphilis,  published  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  iu59. 

I  Lrctores,  p.  27. 
D  O 
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4,  Plurality  of  Poiaoru. — Having  thus  sho^nm  the  distinction  be- 
tween gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  and  between  the  non* infecting  and  in- 
fecting kinds  of  chancre,  we  may  ask  whether  the  varieties  cf  venereal 
disease  depend  on  variety  of  poisons.  We  know-  what  the  poison  of 
gonorrhoea  is.  It  is  the  pus  of  an  inflamed  mucous  membi-ane,  and 
has  nothing  specific  in  it.  What  the  poison  of  syphilis  is,  we  know 
not,  and  may  imitate  Mr.  Lee's  philosophic  caution  when  he  says 
that  we  know  not  whether  there  be  many  poisons,  or  one  poison  acting 
in  different  ways. 

5.  Lastly,  as  part  of  the  general  history  of  syphilis,  the  student 
should  know  that  quicksilver  was  brought  into  use  by  the  Arabian 
physicians  a  thousand  years  ago  as  a  remedy  for  vermin  and  skin 
disease,  and  that  it  was  used,  from  analogy,  almost  upon  the  first  out- 
break  of  syphilis.  It  wax  at  first  employed  by  inunction  and  fumiga- 
tion ; — afterwai-ds  internally ;  but  at  first  by  very  coarse  and  con-osive 
preparations.  It  was  immensely  abused  by  quacks ;  and  guaiacum  and  # 
sudorific  decoctions  of  sassafras,  china  and  sai'saparilia,  with  copious 
sweatings,  were  early  substitutes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  mercury 
has  done  more  good  than  any  other  remedy,  though  it  was  for  a  long 
time  coai-sely  used  even  by  regular  practitioners,  who  caused  patients 

to  spit  half  a  dozen  pints  a  day.  Still  it  haa  taken  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  most  actively  observant  peiiod  of  man's  history, 
to  clear  up  the  nature  of  syphilis,  and  that  during  that  time,  although 
we  have  improved  in  the  mode  of  using  old  remedies,  we  have  but 
one  new  one,  the  iodide  of  potassium.* 

SECTION  II.— GONORRIKEA,  OR  CLAP. 

Definition. — A  gonoiThoea  signifies  a  suppui*ation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  male  or  female  genitals  ;  produced  by  contagion  from 
the  pus  of  a  membrane  in  the  like  state. 

SvaiPTOMS. — In  the  first  stage^  the  patient  notices  a  little  itching 
at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  with  a  slight  serous  or  thin  whitish 
discharge.  If  the  disease  is  not  checked,  it  passes  afler  a  few  days 
into  the  second,  or  acutely  inflammatoiy  stage.  The  discharge  be- 
comes thick  and  purulent,  nnd  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height  is 
greenish,  or  tinged  with  blood.  The  penis  swells ;  the  glaus  become 
of  a  peculiarly  cherry  colour,  is  intensely  tender,  and  of\en  excoriated. 
In  consequence  of  the  tumefied  state  of  the  urethra,  the  stream  of  urine 
in  small  and  f.>rked,  and  passed  with  much  stmining  and  severe  pain 
and    scalding.      All   the   paits   in   the  vicinity  of  the   genitals,    tlie 

•  The  author  must  rea)rd  his  obligations  to  Hcnncn's  Military  Surgery ; 
Carniichael  on  Syphiil;*;  Bacoi's Treatise  on  Syphilis;  Travers on  the  Venereal ; 
Titleyon  I Mseaws  of  the  Genitals  of  the  Male;  Judd's  lYfatise  on  Urethritis 
and  Syphilis  (I'lales};  H.  J.  Johnson,  in  Mod.  Chir.  Review;  Colics  on  the 
Vfnereal;  Ricord,  Tralte  des  Maladies  Vendrienncs,  Paris,  1839;  Mayo  on 
Syphilis,  Jjond.  1840;  line's  lectures  In  the  Lancet,  1841  and  1842;  Kgan  on 
Syphilis  and  Inoculation,  London  1833;  Tyler  Smith,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  li. 
Becket's  Papers  on  the  Antiquity  of  Syphilis,  I'hil.  Trans.  1714-24;  Bumslcad 
on  Vcnere&I  DUeases,  Philadelphia,  18C4. 
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groins,  thighx,  periiuenxD,  and  tMticIes,  ache  and  feel  tender ;  and  the 
patient's  nightly  rest  is  distarbed  by  long-continued  and  painful  erec- 
tions, and  bj  dtordee,  that  is,  a  highly  painful  and  crooked  state  of 
the  penis  daring  erection.  This  arises  from  a  deposit  of  lymph  in  the 
corpus  fpongiosum  urethra^  which  glues  together  the  cells,  and  prevents 
their  distension,  so  that  when  the  penis  is  turgid  with  blood,  it  is  bent 
at  one  part,  and  horribly  painful. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  chordee  abate, 
and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  is  left,  which,  when  obstinate  and  thin, 
is  called  a  gleet. 

Cwnplioations, — 1 .  If  the  inflammatory  stage  be  very  severe,  there 
may  be  severe  irritation  or  actual  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs  ; 
sometimes  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra,  producing  great  pain  in 
the  perinAnm,  and  spasm  of  the  accelerators  and  other  muscles  during 
micturition,  so  a3  to  interrupt  the  stream  of  urine,  and  cause  tlie  most 
exquisite  agony,— or  even  complete  retention  of  urine; — sometimes  of 
the  bladder,  causing  a  very  frequent  desire  to  make .  water  and  great 
pain  in  doing  so,  which  lasts  for  some  time  alWwards,  together  with  a 
white  mooons  cloud  in  the  urine;  or  there  may  bo  shivering,  pain  in 
ihe  loins,  panilent  and  serous  urine,  tendeiiie>8  of  the  abdomen,  Yomit- 
iog,  and  other  signs  of  severe  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  Hcemorrhage  from  the  urethra ;  from  rupture  of  the  distended  ca- 
pillaries during  violent  erection.     The  loss  of  blood  generally  gives  relief. 

3.  Inflanomation  and  obstruction  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra, 
whidi  may  suppurate  and  bnrst  either  into  the  ui^thra  or  extenmily  or 
both. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin,  constituting 
sympathetic  bubo. 

5.  Balanitis  {fidkai^os,  glans),  see  p.  200. 

6.  Phymosisy  or  paraphymosis^  owing  to  the  swelled  condition  of 
the  glans  and  prepuce.  When  the  latter  is  a^domntous,  it  ])resents  a 
carious  semi-transjiarent  appearance  called  cr^jstalline.  See  l*art  IV., 
Chap.  XXI. 

7.  Inflammation  of  either  testicle,  or  of  the  ovary  in  women.  See 
Pirt  lV.,.Chap.  XXI.,  also  p.  201. 

Besides  these  seven  complications,  which  arise  from  an  extension  of  the 
local  inflammation,  gonorrhcea  has  at  least  one  well-marked  secondary 
symptom,  depending  possibly  on  absorption  of  pus. 

Gonorrficeal  rheumatism ;  pain,  swelling  <ind  tenderness  of  the  joints, 
especially  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  and  fevcrislmess.  This  generally 
oocurs  towards  the  decline  of  tlie  complaint,  and  attacks  young  [)eople 
of  a  delicate  strumous  habit.  The  same  persons  are  also  liable  to 
rheomatjc  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structures  of  the 
eye;  but  tliis  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  gonorrhc&al  inflam- 
matioo  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  caused  by  the  contact  of  the  dis- 
diai^.  Baoot  says,  that  the  rheumatism  is  sometimes  suddenly  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  patches  of  minute  papulae  or  pustules. 

GoDOTTDoea  is  always  most  severe  in  first  cases,  and  in  patients  who 
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are  very  jonng,  or  who  possess  irritable  or  scrofulous  oonstitutions. 
In  SQch  cases  it  may  be  attended  with  extreme  fever  and  constitutional 
distnrbance,  and  may  even  prove  dangerous  to  life  by  leading  to  exten* 
sive  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bladder.* 

But  after  repeated  attacks,  the  urethra  becomes,  as  it  were,  inured 
to  the  disease,  and  each  subsequent  infection  is  generally  (although  not 
always)  attended  with  fewer  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation. 
In  some  instances  the  constitutional  affection  is  extremely  anomaloos, 
and  characterised  by  severe  and  continuous  rigors. 

Qonorrhoea  sicca. — There  is  one  form  of  gonorrhoea  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  male,  and  Mr.  Acton  has  often  met  with  it  in 
the  female,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  red,  swollen,  and  tender, 
but  the  discharge  scanty,  flaky,  or  wanting.  In  the  male,  there  are 
severe  scalding  and  pain  in  making  water,  with  painful  erections, 
and  the  lips  of  the  urethra  are  red  and  swelled.  This  form  of  disease 
has  the  popular  name  of  the  dry  clap. 

Causes.— Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  urethra  may  be  caused 
by,  1.  Local  irritation  of  any  sort,  especially  immoderate  and  pro- 
tracted sexual  indulgence,  and  the  introduction  of  bougies.  2.  Ditotyiert 
of  the  constitution,  gout,  rheumatism,  lithic  and  oxalic  gravel.  3.  Dia- 
diarges  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  use  of  particular  medicines, 
as  guaiacum  and  cayenne  pepper.  4.  By  unhealthy  secretions  of  even 
chaste  women. 

Thus — (a)  The  menstrual  fluid  is  capable  of  causing  urethritis  with 
violent  scalding  slid  chordee,  and  followed  by  swelled  testicle ;  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  irritation  may  be  pix>duced  by  the  vaginal  secre- 
tions, just  previous  to  menstruation. f  (6)  Similar  consequences 
sometimes  ensue  if  the  female  be  affected  with  any  discharge  whatever ; 
or  if  connection  occurs  during  the  later  stage  of  pregnancy.  We  believe 
that  all  purulent  discharges  are  contagious.  But  the  most  actively 
contagious  poison  is  the  pus  proceeding  from  genital  organs,  acutely  in- 
flamed by  preceding  contagion.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  true 
gonorrhoda  virulenta.  The  inflammations  of  the  urethra  have  the  most 
perfect  analogy  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  the  simple  gonorrhcea,  that  is,  of  dis- 
chai^  not  arising  from  sexual  connection,  or  which  a  man  contracts 
from  some  accidental  malady  in  a  clean,  chaste  woman,  is  well  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Bacot  in  these  words : — **  If  a  discharge  come  on  only  a  few 
hours  after  connection,  and  if  it  have  continued  several  days  without 
inflammatory  symptoms ;  if  the  patient  has  been  liable  to  some  dis- 
charge after  any  excess  of  venery  or  of  wine ;  in  all  such  cases  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  patient  labours  under  some  other  diseased  condition 
of  the  urethra,  and  that  although  the  intei'oourse  of  the  sexes  may 
have  been  the  exciting  cause,  still  there  may  be  no  imputation  on  the 
cleanliness  of  the  female."^ 

The  time  at  which  the  disease  usually  appeare  after  contagion  is  the 

•  For  case?,  vide  Judd,  on.  dt,,  p.  tO.  f  Jadd,  p.  24. 

I  Bacot,  up.  dt.,  p.  101. 
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fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  later  it  appears  tlie  l'>.s  severe  it  [generally 
is ;  yet  in  some  very  mild  cases,  the  discharge  comes  on  immeJiately 
after  oonuection. 

GONORRIKEA  IS  THE  Feuale. — It  is  important  to  consider  the 
preciie  scftt  of  the  disorder.  1.  There  may  be  ou/eiYts,  inflammation  of 
the  nmoous  nembraoe  of  the  external  parts  only,  that  is,  of  the  kbia, 
njmphje,  meatus  orinarius,  and  parts  adjoining,  corresponding  to  bah- 
wNir  in  the  male.  The  discharge  is  profuse,  often  fetid,  the  parts  much 
swdled,  perhaps  aphthous  and  excoriated,  and  there  is  great  pain  in 
walkdi^  and  in  niaking  water.  The  inguinal  glands  may  enlarge, 
or  there  may  be  abscess  in  the  labia.  2.  The  vagina  may  be  afiected 
likewise.  3.  The  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  may  be  implicated,  with  or 
without  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Causes. — ^Disdiarges  from  the  female  organs  may  be  produced  by 
many  causes.  1.  Thus  discharges  of  the  first  sort  just  spoken  of  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  girls  or  women  of  any  age,  and  may  be 
the  result  of  want  of  cleanliness,  of  teething,  of  disordered  condition  of 
mine,  or  of  any  other  form  of  constitutional  disturbance.  The  surgeon 
alumJd  be  well  aware  of  this,  as  parents  are  apt  to  be  very  much 
alarmed,  and  to  attribute  such  complaints  to  improper  causes.  2.  Dis- 
tharge  of  dear  viscid  mucus  firom  the  vagina  is  not  unfrequent  in 
feeble  women,  the  parts  of  generation  being  patulous  and  relaxed. 
3w  The  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  is,  as  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  shown,  the 
iestof  the  true  leacorrhcea;  a  discharge  of  tenacious  alkaline  mucus, 
oontaining  abundance  of  round  corpuscles.  This  is  very  commonly 
caused  by  mental  and  other  circumstances  affecting  the  health  in  general, 
and  the  generative  oi^gana  in  particular. 

DiAOMOBiS. — Are  there  any  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  dis- 
charges caoMd  by  infection  from  those  arising  from  intrinsic  soui-ces  ? 
First,  as  to  symptoms,  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  purulent  discharge 
occurring  soddeoly,  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  excessively 
obstinate,  affecting  the  vagina  as  well  as  the  external  parts  of  genera^ 
tioo,  in  a  woman  who  is  not  a  virgin,  is  most  probably  gonorrhceal. 
The  noD-venereal  cases,  so  far  as  the  author  has  seen,  are  not  so  obsti- 
nate, and  do  not  involve  such  an  extensive  track.  If  the  discharge 
eomes  solely  from  the  external  vulva,  or  solely  fiom  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  with  or  without  excoriation  or  granular  surface,  it  is  pro- 
bsbij  not  gooorrhceal.  But,  2ndly,  if  it  come  fwm  the  vagina,  the 
iRsgnftfif  most  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  inference.  Discharges  from  the 
TSgina  are  add,  and  consist  of  abi-aded  epithelium  and  pus.  But  no 
microsoopicsl  or  diemical  test,  at  present  known,  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish these  arising  from  idiopathic  causes  in  chaste  women,  from  those 
arising  from  contagion. 

PEOPHTLACnc  Treatment. — The  only  prophylactic  to  be  relied 
on  b  chastity ; — next  to  this  soap  and  water,  followed  by  an  alum  wash. 
Women  should  use  a  weak  alum  wash  with  a  good  female  syringe 
(F.  129) ;  and  fissures  or  excoriations  of  the  penis  should  be  treated  with 
lanar  caustic,  and  a  bit  of  diy  lint. 
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CUBATIVE  Treatment. — ^The  remedies  for  gonorrhoea  are  three- 
fold :  first,  antiphlogistic  measures,  to  get  rid  of  infiammation  ;  secondly, 
certain  medicines  containing  a  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  sanatory 
influence  on  the  infiamed  mucous  membrane ;  and,  thirdly,  astringents 
to  check  the  secretion  of  the  inflamed  surface. 

Of  the  first  stage, — If  the  patient  apply  during  the  very  first  stage, 
before  acute  symptoms  have  come  on,  and  if  he  be  able  to  saaifice  his 
occupations  to  the  cure,  and  to  keep  to  the  bed  or  so&,  the  disease  may 
almost  in&Uibly  be  cut  short  by  employing  the  abortive  plau  recom- 
mended by  Ricord  and  Acton.  Let  him  inject  the  urethra  regularly 
once  in  four  hours  with  a  solution  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
eight  ounces  of  distilled  water  (F.  134) ;  let  this  be  repeated  twelve 
times,  desisting,  however,  sooner,  if  the  discharge  is  rendered  thin  and 
bloody,  which  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  nitrate.  Then  let  a  weak 
injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc  be  substituted  (F.  135),  and  be  continued 
till  the  discharge  ceases.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  take  a 
good  purge,  and  afler  it,  three  times  daily,  a  drachm  of  cubebs.  He 
should  avoid  exercise,  fermented  liquors,  salt,  spice,  coffee,  and  stimu- 
lants of  every  kind ;  he  should  take  no  supper,  and  should  continue 
this  regimen  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  all  trace  of  the  discharge  has 
disappeared.    The  penis  should  be  cooled  by  a  bag  of  iced  water. 

The  manner  of  injecting  is  of  no  small  consequence,  as  the  efBcacy 
of  the  lotion  depends  entirely  on  its  application  to  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  surface;  and,  as  Dr.  Graves  observes,  the  ordinary  opinion 
Ihat  gonorrhoea  is  limited  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is 
unfounded  and  mischievous.  The  patient  should  be  provided  with  a 
glass  syringe,  with  a  long  bulbous  extremity,  and  having  filled  it, 
Mhould  introduce  it  for  about  an  inch  with  his  right  hand.  Then, 
having  encircled  the  glans  penis  with  his  lefl  forefinger  and  thumb,  so 
as  to  compiBss  the  urethra  against  the  syringe,  and  pi'event  any  of  the 
fluid  from  escaping,  he  should  push  dowu  the  piston  with  his  right 
forefinger,  letting  the  fluid  pass  freely  into  the  urethra.  The  syringe 
should  now  be  withdrawn,  but  the  orifice  should  still  be  compressed, 
and  the  fluid  be  retained  for  two  or  three  minutes;  afler  which,  on 
removing  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  urethra.  It  is  always  woith  the  surgeon's  while  to  see  that  the 
injection  is  properly  used. 

Instead  of  using  an  injection,  many  patients  who  apply  early  before 
the  inflammatory  stage  has  come  on,  as  well  as  patients  who  have  had 
repeated  attacks,  may  be  cured  by  cubebs,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  thrice 
daily. 

Of  the  second  stage. — Supposing  it  to  be  a  first  attack  in  a  young 
irritable  subject,  and  that  it  has  proceeded  unchecked  to  the  acute 
stage,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  the  house.  Walking,  and, 
above  all,  horse  exercise,  should  be  prohibited.  The  penis  and  scrotum 
should  be  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  be  kept  constantly 
oool.  The  glans  penis,  if  very  irritable,  should  be  protected  by  a  piece 
of  lint  spread  with  spermaceti  ointment.    The  diet  should  be  moderate. 
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to  the  entire  ezclasion  of  fermented  liquors,  and  the  patient  should 
drink  soda  water,  barley  water,  linseed  tea,  gnro  water,  and  other  mu- 
dli^nous  fluids.  The  scalding  will  be  relieved  by  combinations  of 
alkalies  and  sedatives  (F.  174),  and  by  a  hip-bath  of  the  temperature  of 
8<^ ;  but  the  bath  should  not  be  hot,  nor  even  warm,  otherwise  it  will 
ezdte  the  circulation  and  bring  on  erections.  Yet  Mr.  Milton  recom- 
mends washing  the  penis  with  water  hot  enough  to  scald  painfully. 
The  bowels  should  be  opened  with  castor-oil,  and  sleep  be  procured  by 
Goaium,  henbane,  Dovers  powder,  and  other  anodynes ;  or  F.  30,  63, 
kc,,  every  night  whilst  there  is  much  pain  and  chordee.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  is  free  from  fever,  he  should  take  copaiba  or  cubebs.  Young, 
irritable  people,  however,  with  light  complexions,  can  seldom  take  these 
medicines  without  suffering  from  sickness  or  diarrhoea,  or  sometimes 
even  from  fever  and  a  rash ;  and  every  combination  of  aromatic  and 
ofnate  that  can  be  devised  will  not  enable  the  stomach  to  tolerate 
them. 

If  th«  patient  is  very  plethoric,  and  suffers  greatly  from  pain  and 
fever,  and  has  a  hard  pulse  and  white  tongue — and  if  there  be  great 
aching  in  the  bladder  or  perinsum,  protracted  agony  after  micturition, 
tendemeas  in  the  abdomen,  pain  in  the  back,  or  other  signs  of  irritation 
of  the  mrinary  organs — it  may  be  right  to  apply  leeches  to  the  peri* 
nsum,  and  to  administer  opium  fi-eely  ;  or  a  nightly  dose  of  calomel 
and  Dover's  powder,  or  tartar  emetic,  F.  62  ; — but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
feicer  a  patient  who  is  not  feverish. 

It  is  decidedly  not  safe  to  use  injections  with  young,  delicate,  irritable 
subjects  duiing  the  acute  stage,  and  most  espei-mlly  whilst  there  is  any 
tenderness  of  the  glands  of  the  groin,  or  any  aching  in  the  spermatic 
cord  or  testicles ;  as  they  might  easily  produce  swelled  testicle,  or  gieat 
irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  is  best  to  refrain  fiom  them 
till  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  removed. 

Treaimeni  of  Complications, — Painful  erections  and  chordee  may  be 
relieved  by  a  Ing  of  cold  water,  and  a  combination  of  narcotics  with 
antiphlogistics,  F.  30, 31,  174,  &c. ;  and  if  the  chordee  lasts  long,  a  little 
mercurial  ointment  and  extract  of  belladonna  should  be  smeared  on  the 
part  at  bed-time.  Hiemorrhage  may  be  checked  by  cold  and  pressure 
on  the  urethra.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  urethra  is 
to  be  treated  by  poultices.  The  swelling  may  be  punctured  if  it  ob- 
stmcta  the  flow  of  urine,  but  not  otherwise.  Swelling  of  the  glands 
in  the  groin  may  generally  be  removed  by  rest,  and,  if  necessary,  a  few 
kechea. 

Of  the  third ttage, — As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  the 
patient  should  use  the  injections  of  nitrate  of  siirei*,  followed  by  zinc, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  recommended  fur  the  fii^st  stage.  If  the 
diidiarge  does  not  cease  entirely,  or  if  it  comes  back  azain,  other  in- 
jcctioos,  F.  135 — 139,  may  be  tried;  adapting  their  strength  to  the 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  not  permitting  them  to  cause  severe  pain. 

But  a  gleet  is  often  a  very  tedious  complaint,  and  requires  a 
judicious  and  Jong-continued  course  of  remedies  that  act  on  the  uri- 
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narj  organs,  together  with  most  temperate  habits  of  liTing.  Copaibn, 
either  aJone  or  combined  with  astringents,  F.  176,  tincture  of  steel, 
F.  18,  180;  and  cantharides,  especially  in  combination  with  zinc, 
F.  179,  are  the  most  useful  remedies.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  pro> 
perlj  open,  but  saline  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  if  the  patient 
wants  to  make  water  oflener  than  natural,  and  there  is  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  urethra  afterwards,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  mucous 
cloud,  buchu  and  uva  ursi  (F.  181)  will  be  advisable.  It  is  also 
useful  to  inject  the  urethra  with  cold  water  from  an  elastic  bottle  twice 
a  day.  If  the  urine  is  preternaturally  add,  or  alkaline,  or  the  diges- 
tive organs  deranged,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  directed  in  tlie 
section  on  urinary  deposits.  If  the  health  is  materially  enfeebled  by 
debauchery  or  malpractices,  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  genitals,  cold 
i^ea-bathing,  blisters  to  the  perinnum,  bark  and  steel,  good  living,  and 
perfect  chastity  of  body  and  mind  are  the  necessary  remedies.  If 
other  me<ins  fail,  a  smooth  metallic  bougie  may  be  introduced  every 
other  day,  or  the  porte  caustiquc  of  Lallemand  may  be  intixxluoed,  for 
the  purpose  of  slightly  touching  the  whole  of  the  canal  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

For  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  the  patient  should  be  conBned  to  bed, 
and  have  warm  baths.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  by  calomel, 
and  then  ammonia  with  lemon-juice,  F.  58,  every  four  or  five  hours, 
and  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed-time.  In  the  chronic  stage.  F.  63 
or  72  at  bed-time;  iodide  of  potassium,  F.  94,  sai-saparilla,  baik, 
volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  sea  air,  tonics,  and  warm  bathing,  are 
the  remedies. 

Treatment  of  Gonorrhcea  in  Woman. — ^During  the  acute 
stage,  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  fomentations  of  decoctions  of  poppy- 
heads  and  camomile  tiowers,  frequent  hip-baths,  lubrioition  with  lard 
or  ung.  plumbi  diacet.,  and  very  frequent  sponging  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  alum,  or  of  acetate  of  lead,  F.  117, 1 35, 136,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped 
in  which  should  be  inserted  between  the  labia,  with  saline  purges,  F.  39, 
58,  and  anodynes,  F  30,  are  the  measures  to  be  adopted  until  heat,  pain, 
and  tenderness  subside ;  afterwaitis  injections  of  alum  or  sulphate  or 
acetate  of  zinc  should  be  used,  and  be  continued  for  some  time  after  all 
discharge  has  ceased.  The  patient  should  be  supplied  with  powders, 
containing  60  grains  of  alum,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  or  if  there  be 
some  heat  and  soreness,  30  grains  of  aluiu  and  30  of  acetate  of  lead, 
either  of  which  may  be  dissolved  in  a  quait  of  water,  and  used  as 
applications  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  means  of  an  india-inibber 
syringe  capable  of  injecting  a  continuous  stream.  The  vagina  should 
be  previously  washed  out  with  water,  whilst  the  patient  sits  in  a  tepid 
hip-bath,  which  also  should  contain  a  dessert-spoonful  of  alum  in 
solution.  Tcrebinthinate  medicines  (copaiba,  &c.)  do  no  good 
unless  the  discharge  proceeds  from  the  urethra  or  its  vicinity.  It 
is  suppose*!  that  these  medicines  produce  their  good  effects  by  being 
excret^  with  the  urine,  and  so  coming  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
surface.     Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  uae  injections  of  copaiba,  and 
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it  is  said  that  ihej  do  good  in  both  sexes.  Abscesses  or  other  compli- 
cations, if  thej  occur,  mnst  be  treated  on  general  principles.  In  any 
obstinate  discharge,  the  cervix  uteri  should  be  examined  through  the 
speculum,  and  the  interior  of  its  canal  be  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of 
^rer,  if  a  copious  muco-purulent  discharge  be  seen  to  issue  from  it. 
Steel  is  of  service  in  chronic  cases.  An  eilective  but  coarsish  method 
vbidi  the  writer  has  seen  in  the  Hopital  de  TOurcine  is  to  open  the 
vagina  with  a  bivalve  speculum,  and  shovel  in  about  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  powdered  alum. 

GcmorrhcBal  ocarUis. — Gonorrhcea  may  be  complicated  with  in- 
flsmmation  of  the  ovary,  and  it  is  said,  even  with  pelvic  cellulitis. 
The  symptoms  are  severe  pain  deep  in  the  pelvic  i-egion,  aggravated  by 
coughing,  movement,  and  pressure ;  with  feverish ness  and  probably 
vomitiDg  and  great  genera]  disturbance.  The  practitioner  will  recog- 
nixe  an  inflammatory  attack;  he  will  make  out  that  it  does  not 
beioog  to  the  bowels  or  urinary  organs ;  and  he  will  probably  gather 
from  the  patient  the  existence  of  heat  and  scalding,  of  swelling  and 
tnidemesi,  and  purulent  discharge.  Then  if  the  patient  be  a  respect- 
able married  woman,  as  has  been  the  case  with  patients  whom  the 
writer  has  seen,  the  gonorrhoeal  element  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation 
unless  the  husband  confesses  it.  A  few  leeches,  castor  oil,  warm 
fomentations  and  poultices,  and  soothing  poppy  injections  are  the 
remedies. 


BEcnosi  ni. — OP  the  soft,  or  suppurating  venereal  sobe, 

OB  CHANCBOID. 

Gesteral  Description?. — This  is 'the  most  common  form  of  vene- 
real ulcer,  and  is  rarely  met  with  except  on  the  organs  of  generation. 
In  man  it  is  most  common  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  or  in  the 
furrow  round  the  glans,  and  especially  by  the  fraenum.  It  is  most 
liable  to  attack  some  crack,  or  excoriation,  or  get  into  some  sebaceous 
or  hair  foUide,  or  to  be  imbibed  by  moist  mucous  membrane;  and 
is  probably  innocuous  on  dry  cuticle.  Hence  the  preservation  derived 
fipom  circumcision  and  uncovered  glans.  This  ulcer  lias  no  period  of 
incubation,  and  probably  acts  continuously  from  the  moment  when 
the  poison  first  takes  eHect.  It  is  of^en  multiple ;  it  is  very  conta- 
gions, and  easily  inoculable,  spontaneously  or  by  art,  up  to  the  time 
when  it  b^ns  to  heal. 

Stmptoms. — These  may  be  studied  when  this  sore  is  produced  by 
ioocaUtion  with  the  point  of  a  lancet.  It  corresponds  to  the  type 
of  an  nicer,  p.  69.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  puncture 
reddens;  in  the  second  and  third  days  it  swells  slightly,  and  becomes  a 
pfattple,  surrounded  by  a  red  areola ;  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day, 
the  cuticle  is  raised  by  a  turbid  fluid  into  a  vesicle,  which  displays  a 
Ibck  spot  on  its  summit,  consisting  of  the  dried  blood  of  the  puncture ; 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  day,  the  morbid  secretion  increases  and  be- 
pnraknt,  and  the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule  with  a  depressed 
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6ammit  At  this  period  the  areola,  which  had  increased,  begins  to 
fade,  bat  the  subjacent  tissues  become  infiltrated.  After  the  sixth 
day,  if  the  cuticle  and  the  dried  pus  which  adheres  to  it  be  remored, 
there  is  found  an  ulcer ;  its  depth  equal  to  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
true  skin,  its  edges  seeming  as  if  cleanly  cut  out  with  a  punch ;  its 
surface  covered  with  a  grayish  pultaceous  matter.* 

The  discharge  is  purulent ;  the  sore  is  often  painful ;  and  attended 
with  inflammatory  swelling,  which  gradually  &de8  into  the  sound 
tissues,  and  is  not  very  hard  unless  caustic  has  been  used.  It  is 
tedious,  lasting  from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  and  occanonally 
attended  with  bubo ;  which  doubtless  arises  from  absorption  of  poison- 
ous matter,  and  is  sure  to  suppurate,  and  after  suppuration  to  leave  an 
ulcer  with  the  characters  of  the  original  sore. 

The  great  test,  as  M.  Ricord  showed,  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  is, 
that  the  pus  from  the  original  sore,  or  from  the  centre  of  a  suppura- 
ting bubo,  if  inoculated,  produces  an  ulcer  as  already  described.  If  this 
he  done  by  way  of  diagnosis — a  thing  not  to  be  advised — the  sore 
should  be  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  so  soon  as  its  nature  is  developed. 

Treatment. — ^This  ulcer  is  serious  enough,  although  it  does  not 
lead  to  secondary  symptoms.  The  first  point  is  to  insure  rest  in  bed  ; 
then,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  ulcer  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The 
way  is,  to  dry  the  ulcer  with  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  and  immediately 
apply  a  bit  of  stick  the  size  of  a  lucifer  match,  dipped  into  the  add,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  surface,  wiping  off  any  excess.  If,  when  the  eschar 
fidls,  the  ulcerative  process  seems  inclined  to  return,  the  acid  may  be 
repeated.  The  most  favourable  conditions  for  cauterization  are,  if  the 
ulcer  be  under  six  days  old,  uninflamed,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
puce where  it  can  easily  be  got  at.  Not  so  if  the  sore  is  of  some  dura- 
tion, large,  inflamed,  and  close  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Such 
cases  are  left  to  time,  and  the  application  of  mild  antiseptic  lotions  on 
lint,  F.  125, 131,  132.  An  ulcer  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  a 
sound  surface.  Rest,  aperients,  moderate  diet,  and  anodynes,  to  allay 
irritation  and  erection  at  night,  F.  30,  31,  are  essential. 

SECTION  IV. — INFLAMED   SLOUOHINO,   PHAQEDiENIO  AND  SERPIGI- 
NOUS VENEREAL  SORES. 

1.  Sloughing,  from  acute  inflammation^  a  tnie  inflammatory  gan^ 
grene,  may  aflect  the  penis  of  persons  who  contract  venereal  sores,  and 
are  exposed  to  filth,  intemperance,  heat,  and  great  local  irritation,  and 
especially  if  there  be  phymosis.  There  is  immense  swelling,  sanious 
discharge,  and  sloughing  of  the  skin  where  distended.  The  celebrated 
Black  LioHf  which  affected  the  English  troops  in  Portugal  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  was  a  sloughing  of  the  penis  from  acute  inflammation. 
Thus  was  it  in  a  case  related  by  Inspector-General  Fergusson  ;t  a 
young  officer,  four  days  after  connection,  penis  enormously  swelled  and 

•  Ricord,  op.  cIL,  p.  89. 

t  Fergosaon,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  iv.,  and  Guthrie,  vol.  vlii. 
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deep  red ;  "  malignant  ogly  chancres  on  prepace  and  glans/'  looking 
like  holes  made  by  a  rns^  nail  In  a  piece  of  mahogaDj;  skin  hot, 
pulse  sharp,  tongue  white,  eyes  red,  &c.  Copious  bleeding,  cold 
lotions,  and  neutral  salts  as  purgatives  speedily  i-educed  the  tnmefactioc ; 
in  a  few  days  the  sores  were  in  a  state  of  healthy  suppuration,  and 
doabtless,  says  Fergusson,  *'  wonld  have  healed  safely  without  mer- 
cury bad  either  the  patient's  fears  or  my  responsibility  permitted  me 
to  run  the  risk.**  This  was  clearly  chancroid,  plus  local  inflammation, 
and  required  no  mercury.  Syphilitic  chancre  has  more  than  four  days' 
incubation.  In  cases  occurring  to  dirty  and  broken-down  drunkards, 
and  not  to  young  robust  men,  it  is  usually  the  safest  plan  to  slit  up  the 
prepuce ;  cleanse  the  inner  surface  with  a  syringe  ;  apply  poppy  decoc- 
tion, and  weak  astringent  lotions;  purge  freely  and  give  opium. 

2.  Phagedena. — The  chancroid  is,  as  Mr.  Acton  observed,  very 
nearly  allied  to  phagedena,  but  some  sores  present  all  the  cha- 
nctcra  of  phagedena  or  sloughing  phagedena,  mentioneti  at  p.  76, 
spreading  rapidly,  painful,  wit£  profuse  sanious  discharge,  and  some 
(fiphtheritic  exudation.  This  may  depend  on  some  acrimony  in  the 
discharge  which  produced  the  sore ;  or  on  the  influence  of  tilth,  intem- 
perance, Ac. 

3.  Serpiginaui  sores  are  those  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  lupus 
won  exedfu,  wandering  interminably  over  the  sur^ce  of  the  abdomen 
or  thigh,  and  healing  in  one  direction  whilst  they  spread  in  another. 
In  all  these  atonic  varieties  of  ulceration,  opium  must  be  given  in 
doses  large  enough  to  allay  pain,  hark,  mineral  acids,  steel,  and  liberal 
diet  to  support  the  strength.  Ricord  recommends  the  potassio-tartrate 
of  iroo  in  doses  of  gr.  x.  thrice  daily.  The  local  applications  may  be 
soothing,  as  F.  120-122;  antiseptic,  as  F.  117,  127;  astringent,  as 
F.  128, 130, 131 ;  or  mercurial,  as  the  black-wash,  which  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  healing  applications  possible: — but  the  calomel  fumiga- 
tion, locally  applied,  is  probably  the  roost  eflicacious  remedy  known 
for  all  indolent  cachectic  sores  and  oniptions  whatever. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  locally  desti-uctive  ulcers  of  the  class 
we  now  treat  of,  are  not  necessarily  followed  by  secondary  symptoms, 
unless  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  superadded  to  true  chancre. 

BECnON  v.— CHAKCRE. 

General  Debcbtption. — ^This,  the  starting-point  of  true  syphilis, 
is  usually  much  less  formidable  than  the  chancroid.  Its  most  usual 
eat  is  the  genitals,  yet  it  may  be  met  with  on  the  lips,  Angers,  and 
elsewhere.  There  nkay  be  a  considerable  period  of  incubation  after  ap- 
plioUion  of  the  poison,  before  the  eflTects  are  produced,  or  discovered, 
Qsoally  fourteen,  sometimes  forty  days. 

Stmptoms. — Chancre  presents  many  varieties.  There  may  be  no 
nicer  at  all;  only  a  raised  pimple,  with  some  exfoliation  of  cuticle: 
or  a  mere  excoriation,  or  fissure,  or  shallow  smooth  ulcer  not  perforat- 
ing the  whole  thickness  of  the  ^in.  The  distinctive  sign  is  an  abruptly 
drcmnscribed  ioduration,  like  that  of  a  little  bit  of  cartilage.     Ulcer- 
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ation,  or  inflammation,  or  suppuration  may  accompany,  but  are 
accidental.  The  neighbouring  chain  of  lymphatic  glands  enlarge 
and  harden,  but  are  not  usually  painful,  nor  tender,  nor  adherent. 
The  discharge  is,  as  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out,  not  copious  and 
purulent,  but  scanty,  serous,  containing  epithelial  debris  instead 
of  pus  globules.  This  sore  is  most  generally  single.  After  it  has 
acquired  its  characteristic  induration,  it  seems  to  render  the  system 
invulnerable  to  infection  from  a  fresh  source.  Hence  it  does  not  mul- 
tiply, and  cannot  be  inoculated  on  the  same  subject; — except,  as 
Mr.  Lee  has  shown,  either  before  the  characteridtic  hardness  is  pro- 
duced, or  else  after  it  has  been  irritated  and  made  to  suppurate, 
when  its  secretion  seems  more  actively  contagious.  It  heals  sponta- 
neously in  about  tax  weeks  or  less ;  but  does  not  heal  absolutely.  It 
is  converted  into  a  cartilaginous  lump,  prone  to  break  out  afrtth,  or 
sometimes  intx)  a  wart  or  vegetation.    Constitutional  symptoms  follow. 

Causes. — The  chancre  is  produced  by  infection  from  a  syphilitic 
person,  and  of  course  is  most  common  on  the  genitals,  after  impare 
connection.  It  is  liable  to  occur  on  the  lingers  of  the  accoucheur  or 
midwife  who  attends  a  syphilitic  woman  in  labour.  It  may  occur  on 
the  lips  or  tongue,  from  libidinous  sexual  practices,  from  kissing  an  in- 
fected person,  or  from  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  or  spoon.  Glass- 
blowers  have  conveyed  it  from  one  to  another's  lips.  It  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  foul  linen,  sheets,  seats  of  privies,  &c.  It  may  aiiiie  on  the 
nipples  by  infection  from  the  mouth  of  a  sucking  child,  and  vice  vend  ; 
and  probably  on  a  child's  nates  from  the  hand  of  a  nursemaid.  It  may 
also  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  and  especially  by  vaccination  if 
the  vaccine  lymph  be  taken  from  a  syphilized  pei-son.* 

What  is  the  poisonous  agent  i — 1st.  The  secretion  from  a  pri- 
mary chancre.  2ndly.  The  secretion  from  any  of  the  forms  of 
secondary  eruption  or  ulcer,  mucous  patch,  &c.  Tertiary  symptoms 
are  also  inoculable.  3rdly.  The  blood  of  a  syphilitic  patient.  Ex- 
periments on  this  point  have  been  made,  with  negative  results, 
by  Diday,  and  others ;  but  Waller  and  Pellizari  have  each  proved  the 
fact.t  4thly.  "  Not  only  are  the  secretions  from  secondary  symptoms 
inoculable  under  certain  circumstances,  but  the  blood,  and  the  secre- 
tions  of  inflamed  mucoris  surfaces  in  syphilitic  patients^  even  where  no 
distinct  form  of  secondary  disease  is  hwwn  to  exists  may  be  the  means 
of  communicating  the  disease."§  Hence  a  woman  need  not  have  a 
chancre  herself,  to  cause  one  in  a  man ;  but  any  vitiated  or  unhealthy 
secretion,  vaginal,  uterine,  &c.,  may  do  it;  and  so  conversely  may  any 
urethral  or  other  dischai^e  from  a  syphilized  man.  5thly.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  lymph  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  may  be  the 
vehicle ;  and  more  especially  if  it  have  been  irritated  or  made  to  bleed, 

•  For  cases,  sec  H.  l>e,  I>>€tarc8,  pp.  188, 204, 260 ;  see  also  the  other  writers 
quotrd  at  pp.  193 ;  194  of  this  work. 

t  Sec  Bumstead,  p.  456,  for  a  good  return^  of  this  matter,  and  for  one  of  the 
completCMt  accounts  of  venereal  diseases  in  general. 

t  See  Bumstead  on  Venereal  Diseases,  Philadelphia,  1864,  p.  465. 

i  H.  Lee,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 
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or  if  tlie  matter  be  not  tiken  till  the  tenth  day,  wli.Mi  it  l»cc.>inos 
opaque  and  puriform.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the 
pureraccine  \jjnph  per  se,  without  blood  or  pus,  will  only  convey  the 
TBodne  disease  and  Dot  syphilis.  Surgeons,  spite  of  facts,  hang  despe- 
rately to  the  skirts  of  their  idol  John  Hunter,  and  stiive  to  believe  his 
dogma,  that  no  two  **  actions*'  can  go  on  in  the  same  part  at  the  same 
time.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  yaocinia  and  syphilis 
may  be  implanted  in  the  same  puncture,  and  each  follow  its  regular 
oonne.  The  patient  is  both  vaccinated  and  syphilized.*  6th1y.  The 
transplantation  of  teeth,  a  thing  begun  in  the  last  century,  was  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  &ct  that  syphilis  was  sometimes  transplanted  as 
well ;  thoa  proving  the  infection  of  the  whole  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
patient.  Lastly,  syphilis  may  be  communicated  bv  generation.  (See 
Sect-x.) 

Treatment.— 'Whilst  the  chancroid  or  soft  sore  should  be  destroyed 
by  amstic,  it  is  generally  agreed  now  that  such  a  proceeding  is  useless 
in  the  common  infecting  chancre.  It  is  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  means 
of  preventing  secondary  symptoms;  for  Langston  Paiker  and  Diday 
have  thoroughly  destroyed  chancres  within  a  very  tew  houi-s  of  their 
firrt  appearance,  and  yet  an  indurated  citsitrix,  and  indolent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nearest  lymphatics  have  come  on  and  been  succeeded 
by  eeoondary  symptoms.  Chancre  generally  heals  of  itself  under 
rest,  and  any  simple  astringent  application,  in  three  to  six  weeks ; 
eqjedally  the  black  wash,  or  calomel  ointment,  or,  still  more,  the  local 
eaJomel  fumigation.  Then  the  local  lesion  ceases  to  be  an  open  sore. 
There  is  no  donbt,  also,  but  that  a  mercurial  course  in  any  case 
greatly  hastens  the  healing  of  primary  sores.  Whether  it  have  the 
power  of  ayerting  secondary  symptoms,  we  know  not ;  but  as  it  may 
do  so,  and  as  it  satisHcK  the  patient's  mind,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  use 
it.  If  there  is  any  symptom  of  inflammation,  spreiiding  ulceration,  or 
phagedsena,  it  must  be  treated  as  the  clumcroid.     (See  Section  iii.) 


SECnOX  VI. — DIAGNOSIS  OF  CHANCRE  AND  AFFECTIONS  THAT  MAY 
BE  IIISTAKEN   FOB   IT. 

The  surgeon  will  perpetually  be  consulted  by  men  who  come  in  great 
alarm  to  show  some  breach  of  surface,  after  impuie  connection.  If  he 
rccoUect  that  true  chancre  may  infect  any  such  spot;  and  that  it  may 
lie  latent  for  three,  four,  or  six  weeks ;  and  that  no  destruction  of  an 
infiKted  spot  will  save  the  constitution,  he  will  take  care  not  to  pro- 
nounce his  patient  safe  too  hastily.  He  will  recollect,  also,  that  cliaucre 
msy  be  the  smallest  hard  discoloured  spot,  crack,  fissure,  &c.,  any- 

*  For  the  most  masterly  r^tum^  of  modem  syphilography.  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  Taodnation,  see  two  papers  in  Med.  Times  and  Gazeito,  lhC2,  v(*l.  1. 
pp.  340  utd  368,  ascribed  to  Dr.  K.  Ballard.  See  also  a  short  aaount  by  the 
sotbor  of  a  cane  which  he  obserred  at  the  Jjaribuisstire  H4i«i)ital  In  Paris,  in 
i^embi^  lf!63,  with  coloured  drawings  of  the  vacclno-syphlllzcd  arms,  in  the 
OlMtet.  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  196. 
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where ;  and  he  will  look  to  the  nearest  lymphatic^— above  the  elbow  if 
the  finger  be  infected,  below  the  jaw  if  the  lip.* 

The  following  are  the  local  affections  which  the  patient  is  most 
likely  to  mistake  for  venereal  sores.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
may  have  any  of  them  and  a  venereal  sore  or  sores  besides. 

1.  GonorrluBa  externa,  or  balanitis^  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
fiice  of  tlie  glans  and  inside  of  the  prepuce,  with  profuse  purulent  dis- 
charge, and  excoriation.  It  generally  affects  dirty  people  with  long 
prepuce,  and  is  caused  either  by  the  acrid  secretions  of  the  part,  or  by 
contact  with  unhealthy  secretions  in  the  female.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  occurs  to  healthy  people  whose  health  is  disordered.  The  thick, 
profuse  discharge,  the  peculiar  smell,  the  superficiality  of  the  excori»- 
iitiis»  distinguish  this  complaint  from  ciuuicre  and  chancroid.  The 
surface  should  be  well  washed,  then  dabbed  with  an  astringent  lotion, 
then  be  covered  with  bismuth  powder  or  dry  cotton  wool.  A  pur- 
gative should  be  given.  Lime-water  is  the  best  lotion  if  there  is  much  in- 
flammation, and  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  lime-water  if  there  is  not.  If  the  cure  is  not  effected  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  excoriations  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Some- 
times balanitis  is  attended  with  great  inflammation  and  fever,  and  with 
phymosis,  from  the  gi'eat  swelling  of  the  prepuce;  and  tlie  pain  may 
be  so  severe  and  gnawing,  as  to  make  the  surgeon  uncertain  whether 
there  is  not  a  phagedaenic  ulcer  concealed  by  the  foreskin.  The  thick 
discharge,  and  the  pain  being  general  and  not  confined  to  one  spot, 
form  the  chief  means  of  diagnosis ;  and  repeated  injection  of  warm 
water  and  astringent  lotions  under  the  foreskin  are  the  remedies. 

2.  Minute  aphthous-iooking  points,  sometimes  in  clusters,  sometimes 
surrounding  the  glans ;  some  of  them  healing,  whilst  others  break  out. 
They  ai'e  totally  devoid  of  pain  ;  and  although  they  may  last  a  long 
time,  do  not  lead  to  ulcers.  They  are  best  treated  by  black  wash  or 
mere  lime-water,  or  lotions  of  arg.  nit.  or  cupr.  sulph.  and  alteratives 
and  aperients. 

3.  Herpes  prcsputialis^  begins  with  extreme  itching  and  sense  of 
heat.  The  patient  examining  the  part,  finds  one  or  two  red  patches, 
about  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  On  each  patch  ai-e  clustered  jive  or  six 
minute  vesicles,  which,  being  extremely  ti*ansparent,  appear  of  the  same 
red  colour  as  the  patch  on  which  they  are  situated,  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty  houi-8  the  vesicles  become  larger,  milky,  and  opaque ;  and  on 
the  third  day  they  are  confluent  and  almost  pustular.  If  the  eruption 
is  seated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  the  vessels  commonly 
break  on  the  fourth  or  fitlh  day,  and  form  a  slight  ulcer  with  a  white 

•  In  the  word*  of  Ambrose  Pare,  "  Qiiand  le  malade  a  quelquc  vlcer  m&lier 
aux  parties  hauteuses,calleux,  dur.etdlfBcile;  et  encore  quandlcsvlcen^s.soient 
consmllders,  tt  qu'il  y  reste  certalne  durete  "  .  .  . "  tumeurs  aux  aines,  qui 
B'en  returnant  dedans  le  corps,  sans  de  suppurer." — (Envies  d' Ambrose  Pare, 
par  MalguiKno.  Vol.  il.  Paris,  1840.  'llie  Knglish  have  ctiaracteilsiically 
clalniiHl  for  Hunter  the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  Imrdnets  which  had  long 
before  been  olwervcd  by  others. 

f  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  tMseases,  5tb  ed.  p.  238 ;  Burgess's  Cazenavc,  p.  88. 
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base  and  rather  derated  edges.  If  this  ulcer  be  irritated  by  caustic  or 
otherwise,  its  base  may  bemme  hard  like  that  of  n  chancre.  If  hfi 
to  itMlf,  it  mostly  heals  in  a  fortnight ;  sooner,  if  situated  on  tlie  extei-- 
nal  akin.  The  cause  of  this  com  plaint  is  either  some  dei-angement  ot 
the  digestive  organs,  or  irritation  within  the  urethra,  producetl  by  un- 
healthy urine.  It  is  very  liable  to  recur  in  the  same  individual,  which, 
of  oourse^  if  known,  will  greatly  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Treatments — A  little  dry  lint,  or  goldbeater's  skin,  at  first,  and  sul>- 
icquently  a  very  weak  lotion,  with  aperient  and  alterative  medicines. 

4.  I'toriasii  prajnttH,  painful,  irritable,  and  bleeding  cracks  or  fis- 
sures around  the  edge  of  the  prepuce;  best  treated  by  uug.  hydr.  nitr. 
dil.,  and  arsenic  internally. 

5.  Cracks,  tearp,  injuries  from  a  Aatr,  and  abi-nsions,  should  all  be 
healed  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  Any  of  them  may  be  the  vehicle  of 
chancre  or  chancroid. 

SECTION   VII. — BUBO. 

DEFnnnoN. — ^Inflammation  of  a  ]3rmphntic  vessel  or  gland,  usually 
in  the  groin,  and  leailing  from  a  venereal  sore. 

Causes. — 1 .  Inflammation  of  these  glands  is  of  the  commonest  occur- 
rence, either  after  local  application  of  a  poison  ca{)able  of  being  absorbed, 
or  after  an  unhealthy  inflammation  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  as 
emipelas,  eczema,  &c.,  or,  without  any  special  local  cause  during  a 
period  of  coniititutional  cachexia,  as  the  scrofulous  or  syphilitic.  Thus 
•lurint;  gonorrhoea,  or  afler  immoderate  sexual  indulgence,  intemperance, 
kc.t  there  may  be  acute  suppurating  bubo,  without  the  trace  of  any 
chancre  or  chancroid.  Again,  bubo  coming  during  the  existence  of  a 
venereal  sore  may  be  due,  not  to  it,  but  to  caustic,  or  some  other  super- 
added source  of  irritation.  2.  Bubo  may  arise  during  the  existence  of 
chancroid,  from  absorption  of  its  venom,  and  will  almost  certainly 
suppurate  quickly.  3.  Bubo  depending  on  true  chancre  is  usually 
multiple  and  indolent,  **  afl'ording  the  sensation  ot  one  or  more  small 
drcumMribed  oval  or  almond-shaped  bodies,  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  redness  of  the  skin  which  moves 
freely  over  the  siu-foce."*  This  bubo  may  be  aftei-M'aitls  complicated 
with  secondary  infiltration  of  the  skin  over  it,  which  may  swell,  and 
fonn  an  abscess  or  ulcerate,  owing  to  filth,  fatigue,  iibu>ed  mercuiial 
frictions,  or  other  source  of  local  irritation ;  and  thus  muy  be  the  seat 
ot'  phagedienic  or  other  troublesome  ulcerations. 

SrMFTOliS. — Bubo  of  the  jx'iiis. — A  lymphatic  vessel  may  inflame 
on  tlie  penis,  feeling  like  a  quill  under  the  skin,  and  scon  foimiug  an 
aUccss  and  open  chancroid  sore.  2.  Acute  bu^to  ]>ursues  the  coui-se  of 
acQte  abscess.  Tliere  is  shivering,  pain,  tenderness  and  swelling  of 
usually  one  gland ;  the  skin  becomes  i*ed,  and  jxjints^  and  matter  is 
diMhai^ed.  If  this  bubo  be  the  result  of  onliuary  irritition  it  may 
npidiv  get  well.  But  in  addition  to  the  common  sup])unition,  which 
iu  such  cases  takes  place  between  the  gland  and  tlie  skin,  there  may 
•  H.  Lee,  Lecture  Asboc  Journal,  Jun.  6, 1854. 
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be  a  small  abscess  within  the  gland,  which  is  caoae^  bj  absorption  from  a 
chancroid,  yields  inoculable  matter,  and  when  let  loose oooverts  the  whole 
abscess  into  a  chancroid  sore,  with  ragged  elevated  edges,  foul  cavity, 
&c.  3.  Indolent  bnbo. — ^This  occurs  in  persons,  weak,  scrofalous,  or 
worn  out,  and  may  accompany  any  kind  of  sore  or  surface  derangement, 
or  may  come  from  constitutional  causes  only.  Glands  enlarge;  the 
tissue  between  them  and  the  skin  is  slowly  infiltrated ;  imperfect  sup- 
puration takes  place  at  varioof  points,  undermining  the  skin,  which 
peiishes  by  slow  ulceration.  « 

Itmust  be  recollected  that  a  venereal  sore  may  be  complicated  with  a 
glandular  swelling  below  Foupart's  ligament,  arising  from  irritation 
about  the  foot. 

*.  J^ubon  cTeinblee, — This  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a  bubo, 
lilpposed  to  arise  from  absorption  of  virus  from  the  skin,  without  ulcer 
or  breach  of  surface.  It  is  a  point  surrounded  with  difficulties,  which 
wants  years  of  close  observation  to  make  out. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  although  suppurating  bubo  does  not 
usually  accompany  the  primary  syphilitic  sore,  yet  that  it  is  liable  to 
happen  from  general  causes,  to  syphilized  patients,  and  cannot  be  taken 
as  evidence  against  the  existence  of  constitutional  syphilis. 

Treatment. — Acute  bubo  must  be  treated  as  an  acute  abscess ;  by 
rest  in  bed,  aperients,  hot  fomentations,  or  an  ice  bag — whichever  the 
patient  ftnds  most  ngreeable ;  soothing  applications  to  the  original  sore; 
and  perhaps  a  few  leeches.  If  these  measures  diminish  the  acute 
symptoms,  without  dispei-sing  the  tumour  entirely,  it  will  be  well  to 
try  irritation  of  the  sui-face  by  iodine  paint ;  pressure  by  means  of  a 
pad  and  bandage ;  or  by  a  weight  applied  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed ; 
and  combinations  of  tonics  with  aperients,  F.  41 . 

If,  spite  of  these  measures,  the  skin  becomes  thin  and  shining,  the 
matter  should  be  let  out  by  a  sufficiently  fi*ee  incision.  Then  after  a 
day  or  two,  lint  dipped  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  passed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  a  probe.  The  indolent  bubo, 
when  followed  by  infiltration  and  threatening  abscess,  may  also  be 
treated  with  tonics  and  aperients,  steel,  cod-liver  oil,  and  good  diet; 
and  iodine  paint,  or  a  small  blister  may  be  applied.  Should  matter 
form  and  the  skin  become  thin,  an  incision  should  be  made. 

There  are  three  sources  of  difficulty  in  treating  the  later  stages  of 
bubo.  One  is  loose  thin  bluish  skin  undermined  with  sinuses.  This 
may  be  dealt  with  by  laying  open  the  sinuses,  and  destroying  red  ulcer- 
ating fiaps  of  skin  with  caustic  potassa,  or  the  strong  iodine  paint. 
Secondly,  indolent  glands  led  at  the  bottom  of  sinuses,  or  projecting 
into  the  midst  of  the  sore,  denuded  of  skin,  and  incapable  of  granulat- 
ing. These  may  be  attacked  with  solid  nitrate  of  silVer,  or  a  grain  or 
two  of  red  precipitate  be  sprinkled  on  them ;  some  surgeons  detach 
them  with  knife  or  scissors,  or  the  finger  nails.  Thirdly,  the  supei-veji- 
tion  of  phagedoinic  or  serpiginous  ulceration,  which  requires  change  of 
air,  opiates  at  night,  bark  or  steel,  good  diet,  &c. ;  and  the  local  reme- 
dies we  have  before  pointed  out  (pp.  7 1 ,  203). 
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SECTTOX  Vni.— CONSTITUTIONAL  BYPiriUS. 

That  which  renllj  distiDfruiihes  the  true  chancre  abovo  other  primary 
Tenereal  ulcera  is  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  that  frightful  hws  or  pox 
who«e  ravages  date,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  the  siege  of  Napl.-s.  The 
multiplicity  of  diseases  it  may  create  is  astonishinjc;  but  they  p*>nerally 
appear  in  a  certain  order  as  to  the  parts  attacked,  aud  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  lesion.  First,  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes;  then  the  iris, 
the  tendons,  aponeur«es,  and  periosteum  ;  lastly,  the  viscera,  testicles, 
brain,  and  liver.  At  first  the  lesions  are  blotches  or  pimples,  or 
scurfy  de»quamations ;  the  later  ones  are  purulent  su])puratin);  ulcen 
of  the  skin  or  caries  of  the  bones.  The  original  chancre  in  usually 
cdled  the  primary — ^the  first  in  time  and  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  the  secondary — and  the  latest  and  woi-st.  es|>**<:ially  the 
fonl  uh'en,  the  tertiary.  But  the  clearest  division  is  that  jin»j)ose«l  by 
Dr.  Wilka.*  The  induration  and  glandular  enlargement  which  occtir 
at  the  origiail  site  of  infection,  together  with  all  the  chnractcristtic 
syphilitic  affections  of  structures,  external  or  internal,  should  l»€  cilled 
plainly  •  syphilitic  ' — thus  including  both  the  primary  and  wcoutlary. 
Whilst  the  tertiarif  should  Ijc  called  sequeiiT  of  syphilis,  inasmuch  ns 
they  consLtt,  not  of  syphilitic  disease  pure  and  simple,  but  of  various 
cachectic  conditions,  Ibul  ulceration,  caries  of  bone«,  &c.,  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  syphilis,  though  they  may  be  induced  by  it,  as  they  may 
slso  by  scrofula  or  other  cadiectic  conditions. 

The pcculiiir  effect  of  syphUis  on  the  system,  says  Dr.  Wilks,  "is 
a  disposition  to  the  efl'usion  of  a  low  form  of  lymph  or  liluxv-plnstic 
material  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body.  In  those  who  have  died 
sat!ering  from  this  disease,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  hut  what  may  be 
found  flirer,-ted  in  this  {larticular  way."  The  lymph  may  form  the 
hard  base  ot' chancre,  tubercles  and  mucous  tubeicU's  of  skin,  the  hard 
baiie  of  ulcers,  noiles  on  the  bones,  tjummata  on  tfU'Ions  or  in  the 
areoLir  tis:«ue,  fibroid  nodules  in  the  liver  and  oth«'r  intenml  organs. 
The  exudation  is  soft  at  first,  denser  aflerwards  ;  m;iy  l>c  aWrbwl  in 
fortunate  ca!*es  under  good  treatment;  or  may  remain  ais  slnunken  liard 
no'lultt  to  the  end  of  life ;  or  may  soften  and  undergo  ulcenition.  No 
special  structure  luw  been  found  in  it,  only  fibr<}-plu<Uc  elcmenb*. 

The  rir»t  outbreak  usually  occurs  at  about  six  weeks.  It  may  be 
flirlier,  or  may  be  postponed  for  some  months — rarely  more  than  six. 
The  later  attacks  may  go  on  at  inten-als  for  thirty  (»r  forty  years  if 
the  patient  live  so  long.  Whilst  the  system  is  syphilized,  it  is  dilHcult 
or  tmpovible  for  the  patient  to  acrquire  a  fresh  primary  chan(;re.  Yet 
att«  bare  been  collected  by  Diday,  Bassereau,  and  others  of  second 
chancre,  which  fiict  is  evidence  that  the  syphilitic  diathesis  had  been 
entirely  cured. 

"  Guy's  Hospital   Rep^  Third  Series,  vol.  ix..  On  Syphilis  of  Internal 
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Early  symptoms, — ^The  most  oommou  event  is,  that  the  patient, 
about  six  weeks  after  the  primary  sjrmptoins,  complains  of  nuxhise, 
looks  dejected,  pale  and  thin,  and  complains  of  headache  and  rheumatism. 
Then  he  presents  a  crop  of  coloured  blotches  on  the  skin  of  the  arms  and 
che^  raised  mucons  patches  on  the  lips,  palate,  or  throat,  scabs  from  little 
pimples  on  the  scalp,  enlargement  of  the  glands  around  the  occiput, 
and  falling  of  the  hair.  The  patient  may  not  be  aware  that  he  has 
had  chancre  ;  but  the  hardened  cicatrix  will  probably  be  found  on  the 
genital  organs  or  elsewhere  with  indolent  enlarged  glands  close  bj. 
The  co/our,  a  reddish-yellow,  coppery  tint,  of  most  syphilitic  skin 
symptoms,  is  remarkable. 

Relapses, — After  the  first  outbreak  has  disappeared,  there  is  liable 
to  be  a  relapse  and  a  fresh  set  of  symptoms ;  perhaps  iritis,  nodes  on 
the  bones,  scaly  patches  on  the  hands  and  feet,  headadies,  and  nocturnal 
pains  in  the  bones. 

Later  symptoms, — If  the  disease  go  on,  it  begets  a  tendency  to  vsaxy 
degeneration  in  various  organs — that  is,  to  the  infiltnition  of  an  almost 
structureless,  thickening  matter,  in  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  and 
the  primary  deposits  in  skin  or  areolar  tissue  or  bone  behave 
like  cancer,  and  soften  down  into  foul  ulcers.  The  writer,  soon 
after  entering  practice,  attended  the  wife  of  a  tradesman,  aged  about 
eighteen,  just  married,  and  of  pei-fectly  good  character,  for  primary 
syphilis.  The  husband  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  cause.  She 
was  treated  for  a  very  short  time ;  brought  forth  a  dead  child,  and  a 
year  afler,  another,  who  exhibited  signs  of  syphilis,  and  was  treated 
with  mercury.  This  boy*s  teeth  are  depicted  at  p.  221.  He  is  now 
about  twenty-four :  has  repeatedly  been  in  hospitals  for  iritis,  and  acute 
rheumatism  with  valvular  deposit.  During  one  rheumatic  attack,  in 
which  the  writer  saw  him,  his  skin  exhibited  a  mottled  rash,  just  like 
syphilitic  roseola.  The  father  went  on  without  treatment,  and  in 
apparently  perfect  health,  for  at  least  fourteen  years,  then  suffered  from 
enlarged  liver  and  dropsy.  But  about  twenty-one  years  after  the 
original  attack  he  again  came  in  a  dying  state  under  the  author's  care. 
He  then  had  foul,  shallow,  suppurating  patches  on  the  thighs  and  upper 
arms  {ecthyina) ;  fistula  lachiymalis  on  the  left  side,  with  enlargement 
and  suppuration  of  adjoining  bone ;  ala;  nasi  thickened,  and  eaten  away 
at  the  edges ;  bridge  of  nose  sunk,  with  fetid  discharge ;  voice,  a  husky 
whisper,  from  ulceration  of  larynx,  with  copious  muco-purulent  expec- 
toration ;  vomiting  after  almost  any  kind  of  food ;  he  lived  on  porter, 
which  he  craved  for  and  took  iu  large  quantities ;  liver  greatly  en- 
lai'ged ;  some  ascites  ;  one  testicle  enlarged  and  hard  as  a  small  cocoa* 
nut ;  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus ;  and  the  most  foul  look  and  smell  con- 
ceivable. Death  soon  followed.  He  confessed  that  shortly  before  marriage 
he  contracted  a  very  slight  ulcer,  which  gave  him  no  inconvenience. 
He  took  a  few  pills  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  This  is  a  typical  case 
of  old-fashioned  pox,  and  is  introduced  here  as  a  testimony  against  the 
insane  theory  that  secondary  symptoms  are  due  to  mercury. 

We  must  now  enumerate  the  chief  lesions  of  constitutional  syphilis. 
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1.  Of  the  SlKnr.— Zo»  0/  hair  fi-om  the  scalp,  eyebrows,  and  lids, 
is  very  common  as  an  early,  and  transformation  of  the  nails  into 
scaly  masses,  with  perhaps  deep  ulceration  round  their  root,  as  a  late 
symptom. 

Stphilitic  Eruptions  yary  in  degree  from  the  slightest  discolour- 
ation to  the  noost  inyeterate  ulcers.  1.  In  the  mildest  foim,  the  skin 
b  mottled  and  stained  in  irregular  patches  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
which  are  caused  by  a  slight  swelling  and  vascular  injection.  A  greater 
degree  of  the  same  derangement  will  produce  syphilitic  psoricuis,  in 
which  the  skin  is  raised  in  copper-coloured  blotches,  covered  with 
scales  of  hypertrophied  cuticle.  Or  there  may  be  an  eruption  otpaj/uke 
or  pimples,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  or  an  eczetruitous 
state ;  snrfiice  red,  shiny,  and  oozing.  These  eruptions  are  succeeded 
merely  by  scabs  or  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle.  Or  there  may  lie  a 
copper-coloured  mottling  of  the  skin  around  the  abundant  pimples  of 
ocMtf  on  the  bock,  breast,  and  shoulders. 

2.  Scaly  Enqtlion  {Lepra  ayphilitica)  is  an  aggravated  variety  of 
the  preceding.  It  begins  with  an  eruption  of  copper-coloured  blotches, 
which-  become  covered  with  scales  of  enlarged  cuticle ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  scabs,  and,  when  they  fall  off,  by  shallow  ulcers  with  copper- 
eolourcd  edges. 

3.  Vesk^lar  Eruption  {Bupia),  Large  £atteoed  bulls,  Blled  with 
leram,  which  gradually  become  pnnilent,  and  finally  dry  into  scabs, 
onder  which  the  skin  is  ulcerated.  The  ulcers  spread  under  the  scabb, 
and  the  latter  beocune  remarkably  thick  from  successive  additions,  so  as 
to  resemble  oyster,  or  limpet  shells. 


4.  Pygtular  Eruption  {Ecthjma),  Lnrge  pustules,  prominent  or 
fiat,  with  a  copper-coloured  base,  leading  to  ulcers. 

5.  Tubercular  Eruption.  Broad,  red,  copper-coloured  tubercles, 
forming  most  frequently  at  the  ake  of  the  nose,  or  on  the  cheeks. 
They  gradually  suppurate,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  irregular  uk-ers, 
tennioatiog  in  puckei-ed  cicatrices,  and  belong  to  the  cbss  of  cachectic 
Mnuelce. 

u.  Of  Mucous  Membrane. — Miicom  Tiibercks  {Tubercle  Mu- 
fv«r,  Pvstule  Plat,  Condyloma)  consist  of  thickened  patches  of  skin, 

*  This  cat  eiblblts  the  cmsts  of  mpia.   From  a  cast  in  the  King's  College 
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with  a  red  and  moist  surface  like  that  of  macoas  membrane,  exuding  a 
thin  acrid  and  ill-smelling  discharge.  The  most  frequent  situation  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  genitals,  or  any  other  place  where  two 
surfaces  of  skin  are  in  contact.  They  seem  to  consist  of  patches  of 
psoriasis,  modified  by  the  moisture  of  the  situation.  (See  p.  69.)  They 
are  most  common  about  the  anus  and  scrotum ;  and  especially  the  vulva 
and  perinseum  in  women,  on  the  throat  and  soft  palate,  on  the  lips  and 
nostrils,  and  between  the  toes  (rhagades).  They  are  eminently  con- 
tagious  to  the  patient  and  others,  and  often  accompanied  with  warty 
growths,  by  which  the  genital  oi-gans  of  common  prostitutes  are  con- 
verted into  huge  stinking  masses  of  thickened  tissue. 

Syphilitic  Sore  Throat. — 1.  Next  to  the  mucous  patch,  the 
mildest  variety  is  a  superficial  excoriation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tonsils  or  some  other  part  of  the  mouth  or  &uces.  The  parts 
affected  are  swollen  and  sore,  usually  red  and  glazed,  and  stripped  of 
the  natm-al  epithelium :  this  state  may  exist  in  a  mere  patch,  or  may 
extend  over  the  tongue,  and  inside  of  the  lips.  When  attended  with 
patches  of  thickened  copper-coloui-ed  and  vascular  skin,  and  redness 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  soreness  of  the  nostrils  and  eai*s,  it  has  a  vei-y 
characteristic  appearance. 

2,  The  excavated  ulcer  looks  as  if  a  piece  had  been  scooped  out  of 
the  tonsiL  Its  sui-^u^  is  foul  and  yellow,  its  edges  raised,  and  ragged, 
and  swelled.  There  is  remarkably  little  inconvenience  fix>m  it,  and 
very  little  constitutional  affection,  unless  it  be  attended  with  eruption 
likewise.  The  pationt  has  a  peculiar  guttural  way  of  speaking,  and 
often  complains  of  pain  in  the  ears. 

3.  The  sloughing  ulcer  begins  as  a  small  aphthous  spot,  which  i-apidly 
ulcerates,  and  is  attended  with  great  pain  and  fever.  Tlie  surface  of 
the  ulcer  is  covered  with  an  ashy  slough,  and  the  surrounding  mucous 
membrane  is  dark,  livid,  and  swollen.  The  lingual  arteiy  may  be 
opened  by  the  spread  of  the  ulceration,  and  the  patient  may  die  of 
haemorrhage,  unless  the  common  carotid  is  tied.  A  complication  of 
teiliary  syphilis  in  a  broken-down  system. 

III.  Syphilitic  Ulcerations  of  the  nose  and  palate  commence 
with  excoriations  and  mucous  j>atches,  which  in  cachectic  persons  may 
be  followed  by  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  those 
of  the  thioat,  which  may  denude  the  periosteum,  and  then  produce 
exfoliation  of  the  bones,  with  profuse  fetid  discharge  and  odious  de- 
formity. Ulceration  of  the  nose  generally  begins  with  a  sense  of  heat, 
and  dryness,  and  snuffling. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  characterised  by  tenderness,  great 
huskiness  of  voice  (which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  mere  whisper), 
suffocative  cough,  and  exjiectomtion  of  bloody  purulent  matter ;  there 
is  great  loss  of  fi(»h  and  strength,  and  life  is  otlLen  teimiuated  by  suf- 
focation from  contraction  of  the  ulcei-s  when  cicatrizing. 

IV.  Syphilitic  Disease  of  Periosteum  ajJd  Bone  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  tibia,  ulna,  os  frontis,  clavicle,  and  other  superficial 
bones.     It  commences  with  tenderness  of  the  affected  bone,  and  severe 
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pain,  which  begins  in  th«  evening,  and  lastn  almost  all  night,  but 
ceases  in  the  daytime.  The  pain  is  shortly  accompanied  with  oblong 
swellings,  called  nodes,  arising  from  iuiiltration  of  the  periosteum  with 


lymph  and  serum.  These  swellings  are  rather  tender ;  they  communi- 
cste  a  doughy  feeling,  or  obscure  sense  of  tiuctunti<>n  to  the  Hngei-s,  and 
tiie  skin  over  thein  is  at  first  pale  and  moveable.  1  f  the  disease  be  jirrested 
at  this  stage,  it  causes  merely  a  supeiiicinl  de[>osit  of  rough  porous  bone 
(syphilitic  eiostosis) ;  or  else  a  consolidation  of  the  bone  itself  through 
the  deposition  of  fre$h  osst^us  matter  into  its  cnncelli.  If  the  disease 
proceed  one  step  further,  a  quantity  of  glaiiy  serum  is  effused  between 
the  periosteum  and  bone,  pro«lucing  an  exquii>itely-]iainful  iiuctuating 
iomour.  If  it  advance  still  furtlier,  the  bone  may  hecome  carious ; 
matter  form  between  it  and  the  periosteum  ;  extensive  exfoliations  ensue ; 
the  patient  suflers  severely  from  the  pain  and  discharge ;  and  if  the 
diseaue  be  seated  on  the  head,  death  may  ensue  fi-om  irritation  of  the 
dsm  mater,  or  protrusion  of  the  brain  through  apertures  in  the  skull. 
Sodh  aggravateil  cases  are  foitunately  now  vciy  rare. 
V.  SSr    Ml'SGLE  and  Tendon. — Tumours  called  gwrmaia^  and 

*  'Jlito  cat  sbows  tbe  rsvsgcs  of  syphilitic  carles.    From  the  King's  GuUcgc 
Xoseom. 
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consisting  of  lymphy  exudation,  may  form  in  the  areolar  tissue,  on 
tendons,  or  in  muscle.  They  are  afi'ected  with  severe  nocturnal  pain. 
A  patch  of  this  kind  of  unhealthy  inflammation  is  apt  to  form  in 
the  tongue,  and  after  a  time  if  a  (»chectic  state  be  induced,  it  softens 
down  and  an  abscess  breaks,  disclosing  a  ragged  excavation,  filled  with 
orange-coloured  sloughs,  and  exuding  a  copious  fetid  discharge.  If  it 
occurs  on  the  palate,  a  probe  will  detect  bare  exfoliated  bone ;  which 
rapidly  perishes  and  leaves  a  hideous  chasm. 

VI.  Of  Internal  Organs. — Syphilitic  phthisis  from  fibroid  de- 
posit in  the  lung ;  the  same  state  of  liver  and  spleen  with  ascites, 
dyspepsia,  &c,  are  diseases  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Wilks  and  Marstoo. 

VII.  Op  the  Nervous  System.— Paralysi^  especially  if  de- 
pendent on  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  some  single  nerve,  and  fits 
of  epilepfiy,  coming  on  without  due  cause  in  a  young  adult,  should 
always  lead  to  inquiry  for  syphilitic  contagion. 

The  writer  cannot  help  urging  on  his  medical  brethren  the  duty  of 
making  this  inquiry  in  cases  of  inexplicable  organic  disease.  Some 
time  since  he  treated  a  healthy  young  man,  who  with  slight  syphilitic 
rash  had  violent  hsemoptysis.  This  passed  off,  leaving  the  lungs 
healthy.  Some  months  afterwards  came  ansmia,  enlarged  liver,  and 
a  peculiar  straw  tint  of  skin,  with  great  tenderness  and  pain  in  the 
epigastrium.  During  this  attack,  the  urine  was  several  times  of  the 
darkest  porter  colour,  from  dissolved  haematine.  The  patient  seemed 
at  death's  door,  but  was  treated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  malady  was 
syphilitic,  and  i-ecovered  under  iodide  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla. 

For  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Eye,  Testis,  &c.,  see  Part  IV. 

SECTION  IX. — treatment  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPHILIS, 
ESPECIALLY  BY    MERCURY. 

Modem  experience  has  shown  that  syphilis,  primary  or  secondary, 
may  get  well  of  itself.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  to  robust  per- 
sons who  lead  regular,  lives,  t^e  out-door  exercise,  and  perspire  freely. 
It  has  also  confirmed  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  mercury  in  removing  existing  syphilitic  symptoms.  But,  as 
Dr.  Wilks  has  well  pointed  out,  the  universal  experience  of  mankind 
shows  mercury  to  possess  a  certain  liquefacient  or  deobstruent  virtue 
through  which  it  probably  tends  to  remove  that  caco-plastic  deposit 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  constitutional  syphilis.  But  unluckily 
it  does  not  stop  there,*  for  it  tends  to  produce  anaemia,  nei-vousueas, 
and  cachexy  by  its  accumulation  in  the  system,  and  severe  and  de- 
pressing diarrhoea  and  tenesmus  if  it  makes  its  way  out  by  the  bowels. 
The  problem  for  the  practitioner  is  to  secure  the  firat,  and  avoid  the 
second  effect ;  tor  mercury,  as  Di*.  Wilks  observes,  is  a  foe  to  syphilis, 
but  a  friend  to  those  ulcerative  and  suppurative  cachexies  which  con- 

*  See  the  remarks  on  Mercury  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Farre,  quoted  In 
R.  Ferguson  on  Puerperal  Fever. 
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stitate  the  tertiarj  symptoms.  Unluckilj  the  weak,  cachectic,  and 
scrofulous  are  the  most  jM'ooe  to  suffer  the  worst  forms  of  syphilis, 
and  they  are  also  the  roost  liable  to  be  injured  by  any  incautious  or 
extreme  use  of  the  remedy.  Hence  our  first  point  is  to  maintain  the 
highest  state  of  health  and  strength  by  general  treatment ;  secondly, 
to  use  gpedfic  treatment  discreetly ;  our  specifics  being  mercury,  and 
that  other  remedy  the  iodide  of  potassium,  besides  a  few  others  of  lesser 
force,  as  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  of  gold,  bromide  of  potassium  and 
guaiac. 

1.  The  syphilitic  patient  should  be  careful  to  protect  his  skin  from 
chills,  and  should  therefore  dress  warmly.  He  should  live  well,  avoiding 
all  iodigektibles  and  things  likely  to  disorder  the  bowels.  His  houi-s 
should  be  early.  If  there  be  any  indication  of  anaemia,  or  debility, 
iron,  bark,  or  quinine,  or  cod-liver  oil  should  be  freely  given :  with 
wine  or  porter.  Pain  should  be  allayed  by  opium,  and  the  air  be 
firesh. 

2.  Then  the  object  is,  if  the  practitioner  determine  to  give  mercury, 
to  induce,  gently,  mercuiial  action,  and  to  keep  it  up  long  enough. 
And  there  are  three  modes  of  effecting  this :  fumigation,  friction,  and 
internal  administration. 

J^umgation  is  the  oldest  mode  of  applying  mercurial  vapour  whether 
to  local  disease,  primary  or  secondary,  or  to  impregnate  the  whole 
system.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  was  a  difficult  and  very 
uncertain  operation,  till  Mr.  Langston  Parker*  revived  and  improved 
it  by  combining  the  vapour  of  water  with  that  of  mercury ;  but  the 
greatest  improvement  is  that  effected  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  who  has 
adopted  calomel  as  the  preparation  to  be  employed,  instead  of  the  sul- 
phuret  or  oxide  whidi  had  been  used  previously,  and  which  required 
to  be  naed  in  very  much  larger  quantity,  and  could  not  be  depended 
OB  from  their  liability  to  undergo  decomposition.  Instead  of  one  or 
more  drachms  of  oxide  or  sulphuret,  Mr.  Lee  prescribes  ten  grains 
of  caloniel  for  each  fumigation.  Of  course  rather  more  or  rather 
lev  may  be  used  at  discretion.  If  the  patient  can  afford  it,  he  may 
buy  at  an  instrument  maker's  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  lamp  so 
arranged  as  to  evaporate  both  the  calomel  and  some  water,  with  an 
india-rubber  doak  to  confine  the  vapour.  A  poor  man  must  content 
himself  with  a  heated  brick  or  tile,  which  may  be  put  into  a  chamber* 
pot  onder  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  on  which  he  will  sit  m  puris  natit- 
nUmSf  having  a  blanket  round  his  neck,  enveloping  the  chair  and 
himself,  and  retaining  the  vapours.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  or  brick 
dioiild  be  soch  as  to  evaporate  the  dose  of  calomel  evenly  during  the 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  which  should  be  spent  in  the  operation ;  not 
to  dissipate  it  too  soon. 

The  fumigation  should  be  repeated  eveiy  night  at  bed-time,  till  very 
dight  sponginesi  <if  the  gums  b  produced,  which  should  be  maintained 
by  regniating  the  quantity  of  calomel,  till  the  sore  has  healed,  and  hard- 

•  H.  Lee.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxxiz.;  Langrton  Parker,  Modem  Treat- 
wm  of  Oyphmtlc  Disease^  Lood.  18&4. 
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I168S  of  cicatrix  and  glands,  or  the  secondary  symptoms  have  vanished 
or  are  vanishing ;— or,  in  other  words,  so  long  as  the  symptoms, 
general  or  local,  continue.  Generally  speaking,  thi'ee  to  four  or  live 
weeks  is  long  enough.    See  erethiamuSf  p.  217. 

If  the  internal  administration  be  preferred,  five  gi'ains  of  blue  pill 
should  be  given  every  night  and  morning,  and  if  no  effect  on  the  mouth 
is  produced  by  the  sixth  day,  the  dose  at  night  should  be  doubled. 

Calomel  in  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  moraing,  with  half  a  grain  of 
opium  takes  effect  very  quickly.  The  prot. -iodide  in  dose  of  one  grain 
at  bed-time,  or  gr.  |  four  times  a  day,  is  the  fiivourite  remedy  of 
Rioord. 

The  strong  mercurial  ointment  is  not  so  likely  to  disorder  the  bowels 
as  the  blue  pill,  but  it  is  more  troublesome,  and  is  now  almost  an  obso- 
lete remedy.  The  dose  is  fi-om  5ss. — 3J, ;  to  be  rubbed  in  daily  upon 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  arms  till  it  disappears.  The  morning  is  the 
best  time  for  doing  it,  as  the  skin  is  then  soller.  It  should  be  rubbed 
on  different  limbs  successively,  the  patient  wearing  the  same  drawen 
both  by  day  and  night.  If  the  skin  becomes  irritated,  it  should  be  well 
washed  and  bathed.  If  the  patient  cannot  rub  in  liie  ointment  him- 
self, it  must  be  performed  by  a  seiTant  whose  hands  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  pig's  bladder,  well  softened  in  oil  and  tied  round  his  wrist. 

The  ill  effects  of  Mercury  depend,  first,  on  its  tendency  to 
localize  itself,  or  to  seek  peculiar  outlets  for  elimination  ;  and,  secondly, 
on  its  tendency  to  destroy  or  impoverish  the  blood  constituents. 

To  the  former  category  belong:  1.  Irritation  of  the  botcels,  with 
dysenteric  symptoms,  straining  and  tenesmus.  .To  be  treated  by  opium 
with  chalk  mixture ;  hip-bath,  and  opinte  enema,  F.  101 ;  omitting  the 
mercury  for  a  few  days,  and  combining  it  afterwards  with  opium ;  and 
using  double  precaution  against  cold  and  damp. 

2,  Sore  throat. — Redness  of  the  whole  fauces,  and  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils  with  fever.  In  this  case  the  mercury  must  be  discontinued  for 
the  present. 

3.  Violent  salivation. — This  may  be  caused  by  a  too  liberal  use  ot 
the  remedy,  or  by  a  sudden  check  to  the  cutaneous  secretion  by  cold  and 
damp,  or  by  loss  of  blood,  or  anything  that  suddenly  lowers  the  system. 
It  is,  however,  very  common  to  meet  with  persons  who  are  salivated 
by  very  small  quantities;  and  every  practitioner  should  make  a  point 
of  ascertaining  this  before  he  prescribes  mercuiy  for  any  new  patient. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  great  susceptibility  of  saliva- 
tion and  tendency  to  Bright's  disease  of  the  kkiney  often  go  together. 
The  symptoms  of  severe  salivation  are,  swelling  and  inHammation  of 
the  salivaiy  glands,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  fauces,  with  a  flow  of  pecu- 
liarly fetid  saliva,  and  superficial  sloughing  of  the  surface  of  the  guma 
and  of  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  The  best  local  applkations  for  this 
state  are,  gargles  of  bmndy  and  water,  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  of  tannin,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  (F.  107,  ct  s<?'/.),  or  chlorate  of 
potass  (F.  204).  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  ajwrients ;  whilst  the 
patient  should  have  a  good  diet,  and  the  iodide  of  potairsium  with  bark 
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mAj  be  gireo.  The  experiments  of  M.  Melsens,  showing  the  fact  that 
mercary  and  other  metidlic  sabstances  may  long  continue  in  the  body 
in  combinatioa  with  the  tiasues,  and  that  they  may  be  dissolved  out 
and  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  by  means  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
•iwn,  furnish  a  good  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  medi- 
cine, in  all  cases  in  which  mercury  has  been  administered  to  excess.* 
Change  of  air,  and  especially  remoTal  from  the  venereal  wards  of  an 
hospital,  are  indispensable.f 

4.  Eczema  mercunale  (Eczema  m^rwrn,  Erythema  mercurtale,  hy- 
drargyria),  a  disease  now  unknown  and  depending  on  abuse  of  mer- 
curial frictions,  consists  of  patches  of  redness  and  inHammation,  which 
appear  first  on  the  groins,  axillc,  and  flexures  of  the  limbs,  nod  then 
■pread  over  the  trunk.  These  patches  are  covered  with  minute 
Tesides,  which  soon  burst,  discharging  a  thin  acrimonious  fluid,  and 
learing  the  surface  excoriated,  and  exceedingly  piinful  ami  tender. 
The  discbai^e  often  becomes  profuse  and  fetid,  and  the  affected  parts 
nudi  swollen  and  fissured.  It  generally  lasts  for  ten  days,  but  may 
remain  for  many  weeks.^  Dreaiment. — Warm  bathing ;  fomentations 
of  decoction  of  poppies,  camomiles,  or  bran ;  aperients,  diaphoretics,  and 
opiates,  during  the  early  stages;  subsequently,  bark  or  sarsaparilla, 
aiid  the  mineral  adds.  Dr.  Colles  has  described  another  and  less  se- 
rere  form  of  eruption,  which  resembles  the  itch,  except  that  the  inter- 
Tala  between  the  fingers  are  free  from  it.     The  treatment  is  the  same. 

5.  Erethismus  mercurialis  consists  in  an  impoverished  state  of  blood, 
iDd  want  of  nourishment  of  the  heart  and  brain.  The  symptoms  are 
great  depression ;  anxiety  about  the  praxx>rdin,  dyspnoea,  frequent  sigh- 
ing, weak  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart ; — frequent  sense  of  suf- 
fbaitiony  disturbed  sleep,  and  faintness  upon  any  exeilion,  which  faint- 
aess  might  prove  fatal.  In  a  case  which  the  writer  lately  treated, 
osIcHnel  fumigation  had  been  continued  for  eleven  weeks,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  an  indurated  cicatrix,  and  to  prevent  secondary  symptoms ; 
•pitc  of  which,  the  cicatrix  continued  indurated,  and  psoriasis  had  ap- 
peared when  the  writer  saw  the  patient,  a  fortnight  at^er  the  discon- 
tinnaoce  of  the  mercury.  The  symptoms  wei-e  aiuumin,  intense  debi- 
lity, sleeplessness,  night  sweats,  copious  urine,  great  nervousness, 
palpitations  on  the  slightest  exertion,  and  entire  impotence.  This 
CHe  shows  that  the  calomel  fumigation  is  capable  of  doing  as  much 
Buschief  as  mercuiy  in  any  other  form,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  push 
mercury  »b  a  prererdive  of  futuie  symptoms.  If  used  judiciously  it 
will  reliere  such  manifestations  of  syphilis  as  exist,  but  cannot  always 
be  expected  to  eradicate  the  diathesis  at  once.  Treatment. — Removal 
to  a  fmh  atmosphere ;  stimulants ;    tonics ;  and  nourishment ;  espe- 

*  See  Dr.  W.  Budd's  Trsnslation  of  the  Esssy  of  M.  Melsens,  In  the  Brit,  snd 
For.  Med.  C3iir.  Kev..  Jan.  1853. 

f  Dr.  Madeod  relates  two  cases  of  coma  followlnR  the  snddpn  cessation  of 
nttvaUon ;  mm  fatal ;  the  other  cored  by  reproducing  It.  Lond.  Med.  and  Fbys. 
Jour.  VOL  iTi.  p.  231. 

}  One  variety,  hydrargyria  maligna,  now  almost  unknown.  Is  att^'nded 
with  typboid-Uke  fever.  Eight  out  of  fourteen  cases  died.  Alley  on  Hydrar> 
syrla.  Loud.  1810. 
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cially  decoction  of  bark  with  nitric  acid ;  followed  by  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium.* 

In  whatever  way  mercmr  be  administered,  many  practitioners  always 
give  iron  or  quinine,  or  both,  at  the  same  time ;  and  after  it,  a  course 
of  iodide  of  potassium  with  some  bitter,  F.  1,  4,  13, 17,  19,  94,  205. 

In  the  case  of  secondary  symptoms,  if  they  are  ushered  in  with  pain 
in  the  chest  and  febrile  symptoms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  saline 
medicines  and  waitn  baths,  and  confine  the  patient  to  the  house. 

When  the  febrile  state  has  vanished,  if  the  patient  has  nev«>r  taken 
a  course  of  mercury,— or  if  he  has  been  subjected  to  an  imperfect 
oourse  of  it  for  the  primary  symptoms, — and  his  constitution  is  sound, 
he  may  take  a  course  of  calomel  fumigation.  If,  nnder  its  use,  the 
strength  and  general  appearance  are  improved,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
if  he  gets  thinner,  w^dcer,  and  hag|^,  and  suffers  from  chills  or 
feverishness,  or  if  his  ulcers  become  irritable  and  phagedssnic,  it  must 
be  given  up,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  substituted. 

In  the  later  stages  of  secondary  and  tertiaiy  syphilis,  mercury  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  more  especially  if  the  lesions  incline  to  ul- 
cerate and  suppurate.  Yet  in  such  cases  the  bichloride  combined 
with  bark  or  steel,  F.  87,  Plunomer's  pill,  F.  66,  and  the  biniodide 
with  iron  are  of  most  service. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  especially  useful  in  the  later  stages,  and 
jn  all  cases  of  syphilitic  deposit  or  eruption,  in  which  mercury  is  judged 
inexpedient,  or  has  been  given  so  &r  as  is  thought  prudent,  without  re- 
lieving the  symptoms.  It  is  best  to  give  it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
change  it  for  some  other  tonic  and  alterative.  The  strong  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  has  the  deserved  reputation  of  healing  irritable  ulcers,  and 
adding  to  the  patient's  nutrition.  The  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia are  often  combined  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  F.  197.  The  sudo* 
rific  decoctions  of  guaiacum,  drank  hot  in  large  quantities,  are  perhaps 
not  so  worthless  as  they  have  been  deemed.  The  chloride  of  gold  in  doses 
of  gr.  ji  seems  sometimes  to  do  good.  The  surgeon  will  need  great  variety 
of  remedies,  in  protracted  tertiary  cases.  The  main  object  should  be  to 
improve  the  general  look  and  condition  of  the  patient ;  to  treat  sym[^ 
toms;  to  give  short  coui-ses  of  alteratives  in  succession,  continuing 
each  so  long  as  it  does  good ;  never  to  push  a  remedy,  if  it  does 
manifest  harm,  under  the  vague  idea  that  it  is  specific ;  and  to  try 
and  wear  out  the  disease  with  as  little  harm  to  the  constitution  as 
possible. 

Local  Treatment. — For  syphilitic  eruptions,  the  warm,  vapour,  and 
sulphur  baths  will  be  often  expedient.  Obstinate  patches  of  lepra  or 
pimples  may  sometimes  have  their  removal  hastened  by  ung.  hydr. 
nitratis  diluted,  or  the  ung.  hydr.  precipitati  albi,  or  the  ung.  picis. 
Itching  eruptions  may  often  be  relieved  by  a  weak  lotion  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Ulcers  must  be  treated  accoi-ding  to  their  condition, 
whether  inflamed,  irritable,  or  indolent.  In  general,  weak  mercurial 
applications,  such  as  black  wash,  or  weak  red  precipitate  ointment, 

*  Vide  Dr.  Bateman's  esse,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.  voL  Ix.;  CoUes'  Lectures  on 
Surgery,  voL  IL  242. 
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answer  belt  as  load  applicatio]u»  without  reference  to  any  constitu- 
tional eflect. 

For  the  loss  of  hair,  a  pomade  containing  a  very  small  proportion 
of  nng.  hyd.  nitr.  scented ; — and  the  roots  of  the  hair  should  be  well 
deansed  by  nibbing  with  a  bit  of  soft  flannel  dipped  into  vinegnr. 

For  the  common  excoriated  sore  throat,  any  soothing  detergent  gargle 
win  do— -F.  107, 108.  When  there  are  ulcers,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
gargles  of  corrosive  sublimate  (F.  112) ;  and  when  the  ulcers  are  indo- 
lent they  noay  be  touched  with  the  Imimentum  ccraginis.  Merairial 
fmRigatkm  may  be  used  to  the  part  affected.  When  a  foul  ulcer  is 
seated  on  the  velum,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  pharynx,  or  alee  nasi,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  check  its  ravages,  by  destroying  its  surface 
and  edges  with  nitric  acid.  Ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  occasionally 
benefitdl  by  similar  fumigation,  but  mercury  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth 
is  ainaoat  idways  injurious ;  as  it  is  in  other  cases  of  rapid  ulceration. 
Sanaparilla  and  sedatives,  blisters  to  the  throat,  and  occasional 
leediiags,  swabbing  with  solution  of  arg.  nit.,  and  the  operation  of 
tradieotomy,  if  the  breathing  becomes  much  embarrasse<l,  are  the 
neoeflsary  measures.  Mucous  tubercles  about  the  genitals  should 
be  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  then  be  sprinkled  with 
dfjcalomeL 

The  pain  of  nodes  is  often  relieved  by  blisters,  and  so  are  rheumatio 
puns  of  venereal  origin.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  or  peri- 
cnniom  is  best  treated  by  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  three  grains 
every  four  hours,  and  Dover^s  powder;  the  use  of  mercury  requires  the 
greatest  caution,  and  is  only  admissible  if  the  patient  has  a  sound  con- 
stitntioD,  and  has  never  taken  a  course  of  it.  It  is  peculiarly  noxious 
when  thm  is  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  When  nodes  are  very  tense 
and  fall  of  fluid,  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  them,  but  it  is  better 
to  adopt  Mr.  W.  Fergusson's  plan  of  subcutaneous  incision,  instead  of 
direct  panctore.  If  during  secondary  syphilis,  the  nose  becomes  tender 
or  painful,  the  greatest  benefit  will  l>s  derived  from  the  application 
of  one  or  two  leches  twice  or  three  times  a  week  to  the  inside  of  the 
aflected  nostril.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  take  plenty  of 
ssnaparilla,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  should  have  the  benefit  of 
eoontrj  air,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  By  these  means,  any  further  mischief 
will  sometimes  be  averted.  If,  however,  ulceration  does  occur,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  remove  any  loose  or  carious  portions  of  bone 
as  sooo  as  possible. 

The  practitioDer  who  treats  obstinate  tertiary  symptoms  has  need  of 
some  knowledge  of  cooker}'.  We  particularly  commend  various  soups, 
taken  as  mediones  in  large  quantities :  their  effects  are  soon  evident  on 
tlie  skin  and  kidneys.  Whey ;  diet  drinks  with  hartshorn  shavings ; 
^'^g^fl— I  ^ ;  Bvc«t  vort,  good  stout;  &c.  (K.  85,  196,  &c.)  Lastly, 
whenever  a  esse  is  doing  badly,  and  irritable  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion spreading,  in  deflimoe  of  ordinary  remedies,  the  surgeon  should 
cmckomze  the  patient ;  that  is,  give  five  grains  of  quinine  eveiy  four 
boon  till  the  aan  ring,  F.  3, 
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SECTION  X. — CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS. 

The  F(£TU8  in  Utero  and  the  membranes  of  the  orum  are  often 
infected  with  syphilitic  disease.  As  regards  the  precise  came,  it  seems 
agreed  that  a  syphiiized  father  or  mother— whether  the  infection  be 
new  or  of  long  standing — ^may  b^et  a  syphiiized  foetus.  It  is  certain 
that  if  a  woman  be  infected  at  any  period  of  pi-egnancy  she  may  give 
birth  to  a  syphiiized  child.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  &ther  may 
beget  a  syphiiized  foetus,  whilst  the  mother  shall  remain  intact,  or 
only  be  infected  secondarily  by  imbibing  the  secretions  of  the  syphiiized 
child  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  mother  of  the  syphiiized 
child  may  show  no  trace  of  the  disease  herself. 

Syphilitic  Abobtion. — One  of  the  commonest  effects  of  syphilis 
in  a  pregnant  woman  is  the  production  of  a  diseased  state  of  placenta, 
by  means  of  which  the  foetus  is  starved,  and  perishes,  and  is  aborted. 
The  author  believes  that  this  usually  commences  in  the  decidual  portion, 
which  becomes  indurated,  thickened,  and  impervious,  so  as  to  spm\ 
lobule  afler  lobule  of  the  placenta,  hindering  the  circulation  of  matenud 
blood  through  it,  and  inducing,  as  a  subsequent  change,  atrophy  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion.  On  the  other  baud,  the  child  may  die  from 
syphilitic  disease,  and  atrophy  of  the  placenta  follow. 

Symptoms  in  the  Infant. — Some  children  are  bom  puny, 
shrivelled,  and  with  eruptions  on  them  ;  but  far  more  frequently  the 
child,  if  it  reach  tiie  full  time  alive,  is  well  nourished  and  plump.  In 
tome  of  these  cases  the  writer  has  been  struck  with  the  remarkable 
volume  of  the  placenta,  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  decidual  element, 
and  a  peculiar  staining  of  pinkish  co'loui'. 

If  a  child  be  born  healthy,  the  fii>^  manifestations  of  syphilis  occur 
usually  within  a  month,  rarely  later  than  three.  The  first  symptom 
usually  noticed  is  muffles,  a  noise  arising  from  purulent  mucus  in  the 
nose  ;  then  follow  papulee  on  the  palms  and  soles,  and  about  the  anus 
and  scrotum,  or  female  vulva :  these  are  succeeded  by  mucous  patches, 
which  also  appear  in  the  mouth,  and  desquamation  of  cuticle  from  the 
tongue.  If  the  disease  go  on,  flat  vesicles  appear  on  the  eyebrows, 
head,  and  body,  leading  to  shallow  ulcere  with  dusky  margins,  and 
covered  with  scabs.  The  anaemia  and  feebleness,  and  jaundiced  tint, 
which  accompany  these  symptoms  show  that  the  liver  is  probably 
affected,  and  in  severe  cases  phthisis  and  atrophy  prove  fatal,  and  sup- 
puration of  the  thymus  is  said  to  occur. 

Treatment, — Few  therapeutical  processes  are  more  easy  and  agree- 
able than  the  treatment  of  congenital  syphilis,  when  the  child  is  cleanly 
kept  and  properly  fed.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  smear  about  ten  giiiins 
of  blue  ointment  every  night  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  let  the  child 
wear  socks  day  and  night.  The  firet  thing  noticed  in  a  few  days  is  an 
improvement  in  nutrition  and  general  well-being;  then  the  local 
symptoms  amend.  This  improvement  in  the  process  of  healthy  blood- 
making  under  mercury,  and, the  existence  of  aneemia  as  &  first  sign  of 
relapse,  aie  remarkable.     In  thiee  weeks  or  thereabouts  the  course 
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msT  be  discontinaei],  and  be  resumed  again  when  fresh  Bjmptoms 
appear.  The  writer  ba«  had  ample  oppoitiinity  of  observing  that 
infantile  syphilis  is  liable  to  relapse,  no  matter  whether  mercury  be 
eootinued  or  no,  and  that  it  is  best  to  discontinue  the  dnii;  for  a  time, 
so  soon  as  the  maximum  of  beneHt  to  the  general  health  is  attained. 
Local  symptoms  should  be  treated  with  soap  and  water,  black  wash, 
bismuth  ointment,  kc. 

If  the  parents  display  any  symptoms  of  syphilid,  they  should  be 
treated  for  it  and  be  kept  apart  till  cured.  Wiien  the  woman  becomes 
pregnant  i^;nin,  shall  any  pi*eventive  treatment  be  miopteii?  The 
sntbor  advises  it  decidedly,  on  the  ground  that  alterative  mei-curial 
treatment  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  relieving 
disease  of  the  placenta,  whether  it  arise  from  syphilis  or  scrofula.  The 
best  remedies  are  blue  pill  and  conium  at  bedtime,  with  small  doses  of 
quinine  daily :  corroare  sublimate  in  smallest  doses,  with  sarsa,  bark, 
or  tinctnre  of  steel.     F.  fi3,  8:$,  87.  &c 

The  COKOEXITAL  SYPHILITIC  TAINT  often  pursues  chihlren  to  a  late 
period  of  life.  It  may  or  may  not  affect  the  general  growth  and 
derelopment.  This  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  latent  diathesis 
has  been  called  into  play,  and  the  amount  of  actual  di>ea.sc  which  has 
existed.  The  symptoms  which  in  young  adults  testify  to  their  having 
Hiflered  from  syphilitic  disease  in  diildhood,  are  these :  first,  Jfutrhin- 
fOHs teeth,*  I'he permanent  teeth  (not  the  milk  teeth), and  eK|)ecially 
the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  short  and  narrow,  with  a  broad 
vertical  notch  in  their  edges,  and  their  corners  rounded  otT.     The  jvc- 
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«ampanying  drawing  of  the  teeth  of  the  young  man  mentioned  at 
pb  210  will  show  what  is  meant.     It  is  not  horizontil  notches,  nor 

•  So  cslled,  after  the  patt(*m  of  "  Brtftht's  "  dlsoase,  in  Ijonour  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
RofidUnson.  to  whose  patient  and  kiborfdus  n«<.'arch(>s  wo  owe  almust  all  we 
know  of  tbe  bbtory  of  hereditary  syphilis  after  childhood.  Soe  his  Clinical 
Memoirs  on  Diseases  of  tbe  E^c  and  Ear  oonseiiuent  on  Inherited  Syphilis, 

LocmL  lata,  p.  904. 
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loss  of  enamel,  which  is  often  seen  in  the  second  teeth  of  strnmons 
persons,  but  the  peculiar  appearance  here  depicted  whidi  is  the  cha- 
racteiistic.  **  The  skin  /'  sajs  Mr.  H  atchinson,  **  is  almost  always  thick, 
pasty,  and  opaqae.  It  also  often  shows  little  pits  and  scan,  the  relics  of 
*a  former  eruption,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  radiating  linear 
scars  running  oat  into  the  cheelcs.  The  bndge  of  the  nose  is  almost 
always  broader  than  usual  and  low ;  often  it  is  remarkably  sunk  and 
expanded.  The  forehead  is  usually  large  and  protuberant  in  the  regions 
of  the  fix>ntal  eminences ;  often  there  is  a  well-mnrked  broad  depression 
a  little  above  the  eyebrows.  The  hair  is  usually  long  and  thin,  and 
now  and  then  (but  only  rarely)  the  nails  are  broken  and  splitting  into 
layers.  If  the  eyes  have  already  suffered,  a  hazy  state  of  the  comese, 
and  a  peculiar  leaden  lustreless  condition  of  the  irides,  with  or  without 
synechiie  may  be  expected.  If,  however,  the  eyes  have  not  yet  been 
attacked  by  syphilitic  inflammation,  they  will  present  no  deviation 
from  the  state  of  perfect  health  and  brilliancy.  The  occurrence  of  well- 
characterized  interstitial  keratitis  is  now  considered  by  several  high 
authorities  as  pathognomic  of  inherited  taint."  Frequent  abortions 
and  loss  of  the  earlier  infants  of  a  family  are  also  suspicious.  Iritis,  in 
infants  from  about  six  to  fifteen  months ;  scroftdous  comeiUs  between 
the  age  of  eight  and  fifteen ;  inflammations  of  the  deeper  structures  of 
the  eye ;  and  deafness,  are  the  special  symptoms  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  as  evidence  that  the  patient  has  suffered  heretofore  from 
syphilitic  disease.  But  as  we  before  said,  the  sjrphilitic  taint  alone 
produces  no  visible  symptoms  unless  some  actual  disease  of  mouth, 
skin,  eyes,  &c.,  have  tbllowed.  Hence,  a  young  adult  may  have  truly 
syphilitic  disease  of  congenital  origin,  but  yet  none  of  Uie  forcing 
signs  of  previous  attacks. 

Whatever  form  of  disease  can  be  provoked  by  scrofula  may  be  imi- 
tated by  syphilis ;  in  every  case,  therefore,  of  inexplicable  strumous 
or  strumous  looking  disease  in  early  life,  the  evidences  of  syphilis  may 
be  cautiously  inquired  for.  The  remedies  are  mercury,  iodide  of 
potassium  with  ammonia,  and  tonics.  The  two  former  should  be  used 
to  relieve  existing  symptoms,  but  not  to  prevent  future  ones. 

SEcrriON  XI. — doitbtful  and  mixed  cases. 
Typical  Cases. — The  student  will  meet  with  many  cases  which 
answer  to  the  description  we  have  given,  and  which  may  E«i*ve  as 
patteins : — such  are,  ordinary  gonoiThcea,  followed  or  not  by  tenderness 
of  inguinal  glands,  orchitis,  and  rheumatism ;  soft  chancre,  with  or  with- 
out suppurating  bubo,  and  without  secondary  symptoms ;  pure  hard 
chancre,  with  indolent  glandular  enlargement  and  secondary  symptoms 
in  six  weeks.  But  many  cases  will  be  met  with,  in  which  one  of  these 
forms  of  disease  will  be  combined  with  some  other ;  or  with  the  remains 
of  a  foregoing  infection,  hereditary  or  not,  and  which  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  disentangle,  and  to  identify  with  the  pattern  cases  in  books.* 

*  or  all  these  complications  there  is  a  perfect  magasine  of  cases  and  lUos- 
trations  in  Dr.  JeflTery  Marston's  popen,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  xlv.  and  xlvl. 
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Soft  plus  hard  chancre.  **  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind/'  says 
Mr.  Lee,  ^  that  the  character  of  a  sore  at  one  time  is  no  certain  indica- 
tioo  of  what  it  may  previoasly  have  been,  or  of  what  it  may  ultimately 
become."  It  is  therefore  unsafe,  even  when  a  chancre  has  been  watched 
from  the  first,  and  is  pronoonced  aoft^  to  promise  exemption  from 
secoodary  symptoms.  For  there  may  hare  been  a  twofold  inoculation, 
•nd  each  disease  may  exist  in  one  spot.* 

Hard  plus  toft  chancre,  A  "  hard,"  true  infecting  chancre,  may 
hare  the  ulcerative  and  suppurative  characters  of  the  '*solV'  super- 
added to  it;  from  intense  local  irritation,  dirt,  &c.,  as  frequently 
baf^peos  with  sores  on  the  skin  of  the  penis ;  or  from  cachexy.  Such 
sores  are  iaoculable,  and  leave  little  if  any  induration. 

Infecting  9ore  plus  mpfwxUing  bubo.  Constitutional  syphilis  may 
follow  a  sore  which  has  been  attended  with  suppurating  bubo,  if  the 
constitution  is  scrofulous,  or  there  has  been  much  local  initation,  or 
hard  is  mixed  with  soft  chancre. 

BtiUm  (fembiee  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis.  There  is  no 
doabi  of  this  fact  according  to  Benjamin  Bell,  Marston,  and  other 
aathoritict,  although  whether /x>s^  or  propter  be  iloubtful. 

Qonorrhaa  followed  by  infection,  Giancre  may  occur  in  the  urethra, 
and  if  too  far  down  to  be  visible,  may  be  indicateii  by  more  or  less 
paiuy  soreness  and  hardness  at  one  spot,  and  detected  by  external 
examination,  or  by  the  bougie.  Still  there  are  Ciises  adduced  by 
Manton,  showing  that  infection  has  followed  cases  of  apparent 
gooorrbcea,  with  indolent  glandular  enlargement,  but  without  anything 
like  ulcer.  Such  cases  are  most  explicable,  according  to  Dr.  Marston, 
by  considering  them  analogues  of  the  very  superficial  and  diffuse  irri- 
tation of  the  glans,  which  accompanies  a  small  patch  of  infecting  sore. 
Hunter,t  as  is  wdl  known,  succeeded  in  inoculating  himself  with  an 
infecting  sore  and  constitutional  syphilis  by  means  of  the  matter  from 
a  goDorrbcea.  Whether,  as  Ricord  suggests,  the  patient  from  whom 
the  matter  wss  taken  had  concealed  chancre,  or,  as  Marston  suggests, 
a  true  syphilitic  gonorrhcea,  or,  as  Mr.  Babington  suggests,  whether 
the  sore  were  inoculated  by  means  of  a  dirty  piece  of  caustic,  will  pro- 
bably never  be  known.     The  fiict  remains. 

*  Whilst  thew  pages  are  In  the  printer's  hands,  the  author  has  been  favoured 
vith  the  foUuwlng  note  by  Dr.  Jeifery  Marston  :— 

"  The  OMst  usefol  description  as  well  as  the  most  trtUhful,  of  the  Infecting 
sore  1%  that  It  originates  In  a  pimple,  a  papule,  an  enwlon  or  abrasion,  a  crack 
or  a  ILmne,  aroimd  which  a  thickening  or  induration  ensues,  but  that  hardness 
is  noi  tttuntial  to  the  infecting  sore.  This  hardening,  according  to  Signiund, 
occurs  In  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  conditionn  :— 1.  Hardening  or  in- 
dnratlon  of  mre  and  glands;  2.  Hardening  and  induration  of  cicatrix  and 
damds ;  3.  Hardening  and  induration  of  lymphatic  glands  only,  the  original 
Leal  lesion  oeTrr  having  become  hard.  In  doubtful  cases  I  place  a  great  deal 
•r  reUanee  upon  the  state  of  the  biguinal  glands,  and  Sigmund,  who  seems  to 
ne  to  have  stndleJ  the  subject  very  carefully  indeed,  looks  upon  this  indura- 
taoo  of  the  lymphatics  as  of  more  importance  than  the  character  of  the  sore  or 
its  diadurges."  "  Constitutional  syphilis  may  appear  whilst  a  patient  has  a 
nft  sore,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

t  On  the  Venereal  Disease,  part  vi.  chap.  ii.  s.  2. 
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SECTION  XII. — SYPIIILIZATION. 

Syphtlization  signifies  the  repeated  inoculation  of  matter  from  a 
venereal  sore,  upon  the  same  patient,  either  to  render  him  insusceptible 
of  fresh  attacks,  or  to  relieve  existing  symptoms.  It  was  first  devised 
by  Auzias  Turenne  and  Sperino  of  Turin,  about  1 850,  and  since,  has 
been  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale  by  Professors  Boeck,  Faye,  and 
other  practitionere  at  Christiania  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia. 

The  only  chancre  that  can  be  inoculated  repeatedly  is  the  soft ;  and 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  afler  about  four  hundred  inocula- 
tions, the  system  is  still  susceptible  of  the  virus  of  the  hard  chancre,  so 
that  there  is  no  protection  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  abundantly 
proved  that  obstinate  constitational  syphilis,  which  has  been  rebellious 
to  other  remedies,  has  become  subdued  during  this  most  strange  and 
disgusting  process.* 

*  See  Bnmstead  and  Henry  T^ee,  op.  cit.;  Aperfu  dea  dtff^renies  m^tbodn 
de  traitement  employees  a  I'lIOpital  de  Christiania,  centre  la  Syphilis  coop 
stitutionelle.    Par  J.  L.  Btdenkap.    Christiana.  1R63. 

This  book  gives  a  series  of  cases  treated  by  M.  Boeck  by  syphiUaEation,  and 
another  series  treated  by  M.  f^ort  by  that  which  comes  nearest  to  It,  i.  t^ 
derivation,  or  the  formation  of  a  series  of  pustules  by  emetic  tartar.  Of  coarse 
the  rest  in  bed,  hospital  diet,  &&,  were  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  typhilization  over  derivation  and  over  sweat- 
ings, &C.,  whether  as  regards  the  time  required  for  the  suppresKion  of  symptoms 
or  the  frequency  of  relapses.  M.  Bidenkap  aflSrms  the  inoculability  of  the  in- 
fecting sore— a  thing  we  grant,  if,  as  Marston  and  Lee  have  shown,  there  be  a 
pus  element  superadded ;  for  a  bard  chancre  tuppwatirw  may  be  inoculated, 
not  a  hard  ch«uicre  per  8C.  At  last,  after  firom  four  to  five  months  of  syphlU- 
zation,  comes  a  time  when  inoculability  ceases,  and  then  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  cured.  Syphilization,  says  M.  Bidenkap.  does  by  art  for  syphilis, 
what  Is  done  spontaneously  In  smalUpox  by  the  eruption ;  it  provides  for  the 
development  and  multiplication  of  virulent  matter,  during  which  a  local  and 
general  Immunity  against  any  farther  action  of  that  vims  is  established.  **  My 
experience  is,"  says  lit.  JefTery  Marston  in  a  MS.  note  to  the  author,  "  that  so 
long  as  an  ulcer  is  open  and  spreading  upon  any  part  of  the  body  in  a  consti- 
tutionally syphilized  Individual,  no  other  manifestations  may  appear."  We 
must  accept  these  facts,  though  we  cannot  explain  them. 
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PART  IV. 

INJURIES  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  VARIOUS 
TISSUES,  ORGANS,  AND  REGIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DISEASES  OK  THE   AREOLAB   TISSUE. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  areolar  tissue,  tlie  greater  number  have  been 
alreadj  sufficieutly  described,  when  treating  of  the  elementary  pro- 
onsctf  of  disease,  and  effects  of  injuries.  We  have  nothing  to  ndd  to 
•ar  aocoont  of  inflammation ;  abs^cess,  acute  or  chronic ;  diffused  or 
enrsipelatous  inflamnoation ;  oedema,  ecchymosis,  and  scrofulous  ulcer. 
Of  the  inflation  with  air  we  shall  speak  under  the  he:id  of  emphysema ; 
and  of  the  injection  of  inntant  liquids  under  the  he;id  of  extravasation 
of  urine.  This  tissue  is  the  favourite  seat  of  a  great  variety  of 
tumours,  especially  the  fatty,  painful  subcutaneous,  tibro-pla.stic  and 
allied  species,  encysted,  and  cancerous ;  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  which  we  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Tumours.  Cancer  in  this  tissue, 
whether  superficial  or  deep,  is  i-are  as  a  primary  affection,  and  is 
ounaliy  of  the  sofl  vaiiety ;  but  no  doubt  many  of  the  cases  heretofore 
rejforted  as  cancerous  have  been  fibro-pUstic. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SURGICAL   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN. 

I.  Hypertrophy  of  the  entire  skin,  which  increases  in  breadth  and 
kogth  so  as  to  project  in  pendulous  flaps  or  ridges,  is  somctime» 
seen,  and  is  sometimes  congenital.  If  inconvenient,  the  knife  is  the 
remedy. 

II.  Warts,  or  Vegetatioks,  are  diseases  consisting  in  an  hyper- 
trophy of  the  papilla  and  cuticle.  (1.)  The  commonest  variety  is  the 
wart  which  frequently  grows  on  the  hand  or  face  of  children,  and  which 
consists  of  lengthened  papillae,  each  containing  a  vascular  loop,  and 
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clothed  with  dry,  hard  cuticle.  If  necessaiy  to  interfere,  warts  may 
be  snipped  off,  or  tied,  or  be  touched  with  caustic ;  but  they  often 
return  obstinately,  in  spit*  of  treatment,  and  disappear  of  themselves 
when  let  alone.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  divest  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  cuticle,  and  then  cover  them  with  mastic  and  tannin  vainish. 
F.  183. 

(2.)  A  second  variety  consists  of  hypeiirophied  papille,  clothed  with 
thin  cuticle,  especially  apt  to  come  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  peri- 
nseum,  about  the  anus,  within  the  prepuce,  and  in  similar  situations  on 
and  near  the  genitals  of  either  sex,  especially  the  female.  Some  are 
highly  vascular,  and  easily  bleed  ;  some  ai-e  pale  and  indolent ;  some 
broad  and  flat ;  some  tall  and  stalked  ;  all  discharge  a  thin  sour  ichor  ; 
and  are  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  discharges  of  gonorrhoea  or  of 
syphilis,  combined  with  that  of  the  natural  perspiration  of  uncleanly 
persons.  They  may  grow  on  the  site  of  a  healed  chancre,  or  mucous 
patch,  or  secondary  sore.  These  warts  are  commonly  called  venereal 
toartSf  because  they  are  doubtless  caused  by  the  irritation  of  venereal 
dischai-ges;  they  are  contagious,  and  may  pi-oduce  similar  warts  in 
healthy  pei-sons. 

Treatment. — If  daily  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  with 
chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  F.  127,  does  not  suffice,  the  most  efficacious 
plan  is  to  cut  oflf  all  the  morbid  growths  with  the  kuife  or  curved 
scissors ;  and  apply  an  astringent  lotion  duiing  the  cicatrizing  state. 
If  they  glow  again,  they  may  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
some  escharotic,  such  as  one  drachm  of  muimtic  acid  with  three 
drachms  of  muriated  tinctui-e  of  iron  ;  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis ;  creo- 
sote, or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercuiy. 

(3.)  A  third  variety  is  the  wart  which  comes  on  the  face  of  some 
other  part  of  the  skin  of  eldeily  pensons,  and,  after  a  time,  becomes  the 
seat  of  epithelioma.  With  this  may  be  cla>sed  the  chimney-sweeper's 
wart  of  the  scrotum,  the  warty  growths  which  are  the  fii-st  stage  of 
so-called  cancer,  epithelial  cancer ,  or  c<tncroid  (or  properly  speaking, 
epithelioma),  of  the  lip  and  penis,  and  the  warty  tumotir  of  cicatrices^ 
described  by  Casar  Hawkins,  which  begins  as  a  simple  wart  on  the  site 
of  an  old  scar,  increases,  ulcemtes,  throws  out  huge  fungous  masses; 
contaminates  tlie  glands,  and  causes  death  by  the  pain  and  exhaustion 
of  foul  ulceration.*     See  Epithelioma,  p.  110. 

III.  Corns  are  growths  of  thick  cuticle,  not  merely  lying  upon  the 
true  skin  like  callosities,  but  penetrating  into  it.  They  are  pi-oduced 
when  the  skin,  situated  over  ^^ome  projecting  point  of  bone,  is  irritated 
by  pressure  or  friction.  Their  usual  seat  is  on  the  joints  of  the  toes, 
and  tight  boots  or  shoes  are  their  usual  cause.  They  ai-e  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  hard  and  the  soft.  The  hard  are  situated  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  foot,  where  the  cuticle  can  become  dry  and  hard  ;  the  soft 
between  the  toes,  where  the  cuticle  is  soft  and  spongy.  We  must  ob- 
seive,  however,  that  what  are  called  soft  corns  beiween  the  toes,  ai'e 

♦  CaBMu-  }^lwkin^  Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  xlx, ;  R.  W.  SmltU,  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Jour.  Med.  Sc  May,  186U ;  Hannover,  EpltheUoma,  &c 
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not  alwajs  coroA,  bnt  eaoesrirely  irritable  fungous  wart«,  and  con* 
sist  of  a  growth  from  the  cutis  yen,  not  of  a  mere  tliickening  of  the 
cuticle. 

J)re€UmeHL—'nie  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  to  have  the  boots  or 
shoes  propel  ly  adapt^  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  feet ; — to  wash  the 
feet  eveiy  night,  and  to  rub  the  corns  every  morning  with  a  little 
Naples  stKip,  or  some  other  kind  of  soap  just  moistened.  If  very  pain- 
ful they  may  be  poulticed  at  night,  and  kept  moist  by  day  with  glyce- 
rine, so  that  they  may  be  kept  t>oft  and  pliable,  not  hard  and  dry.  If 
these  measures  be  adopted,  and  the  part  relieved  from  preiusure,  the  com 
will  sooo  peel  off. 

But  some  feet  are  so  misshapen  originally,  or  the  toes  aie  so  crowded 
together  by  wearing  small,  low,  pointed  shoes,  that  it  is  ini{>ossible  to 
cootrire  any  shoes  that  will  not  press  and  create  conis  somewhere.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  a])plication  of  a  plaster  of  thick  soft  leather, 
haTing  a  hole  punched  in  it  to  receive  the  com  and  relieve  it  from 
pressure,  is  a  very  useful  device.  If  the  corn  is  un  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  a  piece  of  felt,  or  small  fold  of  flannel  may  be  aimiiged  so  as  to 
relieve  it  fiom  pressure.  For  the  sofl  corns  between  the  toes,  and  for 
very  irritable  corns,  tlie  nitrate  of  silver  is  tJie  best  application.  When 
a  com  inflames,  and  matter  forms  beneiitli  it,  the  |>.'iiu  is  most  excruci- 
atJDgy  and  only  to  be  I'elieved  by  paring  it  down  and  letting  out  the 
fluid.* 

IV.  HoRNT  TVUOUBS  are  formed  by  an  inspLssation  of  the  matter 
of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  by  laminated  growths  of  epithelium  from 
their  interior.     They  are  easily  removed  by  two  oval  iucisions.f 

y.  W£XS  are  encysted  tumours,  most  coinmou  on  the  heiul,  face, 
and  shoulders,  consisting  of  obstructed  sel>aceous  glands  (whose  oritice 
may  often  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  small  black  6p<»t  or  crust),  or  else 
of  erratically-developed  cutaneous  cysts.  The  matter  contjiined  is  a 
oollectioo  of  epidermic  scales  with  luiirs,  oil-globules,  and  crystals  of 
cbolesterine,  and  has  received  the  name  athcroTna  or  stcutoma,  from  its 
resemblance  to  gruel  or  suet.  Distension,  suppui-atiuii,  ulcei-ation,  and 
fungous  granuls^on  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst  sometimes  occur. 

Treatittemt, — If  an  aperture  is  visible,  and  the  tumour  is  not  very 
large,  it  nuy  be  opened  by  a  probe  or  director,  and  the  contents  be 
pressed  oat.  Otheiwise,  it  may  be  extii-])ate<l  ontirely  by  running  a 
scalpel  through  it,  seizing  the  cut  edge  ot  the  cyst,  and  gently  tearing 
it  out  with  a  touch  or  two  from  the  knife.  If  tiic  wen  is  much  in- 
flamed, it  may  be  laid  ojien  by  a  free  incision,  and  \)e  allowed  to  dis- 
charge its  ooatcnts  into  a  poultice,  then  to  suppurate  and  contract. 

VJ.  CllELOlD  Tt'JioUR  (Kelts). — This  consists  essentially  in  an 
hypertrophy  of  tlie  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  iutermixod  with  fibro- 
plastic matter.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  project- 
ing tumoun,  or  of  thickened  reddish  ])atchcs,  in  the  substance  of  the 

•  Bvodle,  Lecture  on  Corns,    lied.  Gas.  vol.  xvii.  p.  775 ;  Key  on  Bunion, 
Guy'*  Ho»p.  Krp.  vol  1.  p.  416. 
t  Vide  Emmas  Wilson.  Mod.  Cl.lr.  lYans.  vol.  xxvii. 
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skiD.  The  most  freqaent  situation  is  the  chest ;  bat  sneh  tumours  are 
pailial  to  the  site  of  cicatrices  (especially  in  people  of  colour,  and  sol- 
diers after  flogging),  and  are  oflen  multiple.  Occasionally  superficial 
ulcers  occur ;  but  in  most  cases  this  disease  leads  to  no  ill  con^uences. 
It  is  extremely  liable  to  return  after  extii-pation.  Iodine  and  ai-senic 
should  be  cautiously  tried,  F.  94,  97* 

VII.  MoLLUBCUM. — A  malady  consisting  in  the  development  of 
numerous  tumours  on  any  part  of  the  body  where  hair  grows  ;  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  small  shot  to  that  of  an  orange ;  hard  and  pain- 
less ;  either  embedded,  or  prominent  and  stalked ;  sometimes  exuding  a 
milky  fluid  from  a  minute  aperture ;  consisting,  according  to  Dr.  L. 
Beale,  of  an  alteration  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
areolar  tissue.  Probably  the  chloride  of  ai-senic,  if  i-esorted  to  early, 
might  cause  diminution  of  the  tumours  (F.  97).  But  if  one  or  more 
becomes  very  inconvenient,  it  may  be  cut  out.f 

VIII.  Moles. — Oblong  patches  of  imperfectly-oipmised  skin  with 
black  matter  in  its  interstices,  small  vascular  patches,  and  other  con- 
genital imperfections  of  the  skin,  should  be  extirpated,  if  at  any  time 
they  seem  inclined  to  spread  and  become  irritable,  because  it  is  poa* 
sible  that  they  might  become  the  nidus  of  epithelioma,  or  of  canoer. 
The  health  should  be  carefully  watched  under  such  circumstances. 

IX.  Cancer  of  the  skin  may  be  a  result  of  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  from  the  breast,  or  from  some  gland;  or  may  be  primary. 
Sometimes  it  affects  the  scirrhous  form,  and  presents  itself  in  the  shape 
of  one  or  more  hard  tubercular  dull-red  masses ;  sometimes  it  begins  as 
an  innocent-looking,  but  rapidly-growing  wart,  which  speedily  assumes 
the  characters  of  soft  cancer  ;  bleeds  or  exudes  a  sanious  liquid,  and 
contaminates  the  neaivst  glands.  The  melanotic  variety  is  also 
common.  It  is  a  fi*equent  occurrence  that  cancer  is  deposited  in  warts, 
moles,  and  similar  growths ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  combined 
in  one  tumoui*  with  epithelioma.  For  the  clinical  histoiy  and  treat- 
ment we  must  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Cancer. 

X.  Boil  (Furunatltts), — A  circumscribed  round  hard  swelling,  de- 
pending on  inflammation  of  one  spot  of  the  true  skin,  and  on  the  deposit 
therein  of  unhealthy  lymph ;  usually  attended  with  the  acutest  pain 
and  tenderness ;  and  ending  in  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
dake  of  soflened  lymph,  and  a  small  sloughy  shred  of  areolar  tissue, 
which  form  what  is  called  a  core.  It  is  caused  by  blood  disoi-der,  from 
unwholesome  food,  or  from  unknown  epidemic  atmospheric  causes,  or 
from  depi-essing  influences  generally.  It  may  be  acute,  with  great 
pain,  swelling,  and  fever;  or  chronic,  indolent,  hard,  and  slow  to  sup- 
purate ;  or  may  come  out  in  crops,  one  coming  so  soon  as  the  preceding 
one  is  healed. 

Treatment. — If  acute,  poultices  ;  and  so  soon  as  suppuration  is  fully 

•  Warren  on  Tumours,  p.  40;  Burgesj»'«  Translation  of  Cazenave,  p.  305; 
Mayo's  Pathology,  p.  236 ;  Lebert,  Bur  les  Maladies  Cancdreuses,  p.  682 ;  Long- 
more,  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlvi. 

t  Batexnan,  Cutaneous  Diseases ;  Lionel  S.  Beale,  Pathological  Trans.  voL  vL 
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established,  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  lancet :  if,  however,  the  lump  be 
indolent,  indfdon  does  no  good ;  during  the  last  stage  of  the  acute,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  chronic,  stimulating  applications,  such 
as  resin  or  Peruvian  balsam  ointment ;  or  painting  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  at  first  eliminative  ; 
that  is,  the  bowels  should  be  emptied,  and  the  tongue  cleaned  by  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel,  &c.,  F.  37  or  38  ;  and  the  diet  should  be  re- 
gulated ;  but  if  successive  crops  come  out,  alteratives  and  tunics  should 
be  given.  Tlie  liquor  potasse  in  drachm-doses  twice  daily  (or  the  liq. 
•odie,  which  cured  John  Hunter)  has  a  good  reputation  in  these  cases ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  moi-e  frequently  tailed  than  not,  and  it  appears 
that  tonics,  especially  the  preparation  of  bark  with  acidii  F.  1,  &c.,  are 
the  most  useful  remedies.  Where  there  is  no  obvious  derangement  of 
the  general  health  which  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  treatment,  and 
when  genei-al  remedies  fail,  a  thorough  change  of  air  should  be  tried. 
The  writer  has  effected  many  cures  by  sending  the  patients  to  Paris, 
after  a  short  course  of  tonic  and  alterative  treiitmeni. 

XU  Carbuncle  (anthrax)  is  an  exaggerated  boil.  An  oval  or 
irregular  portion  of  skin,  varying  in  size  from  thiit  of  a  hazel  nut  to 
that  of  an  egg ;  or,  perhaps,  very  much  larger,  becomes  infiltrated 
with  unhealthy  lymph,  forming  a  hard,  dull- red  swelling ;  very  tender, 
with  a  heavy  adiing  pain.  Afier  a  few  days  of  gradual  increase,  sotlt- 
ening  and  suppuration  occurs  at  several  parts,  which  become  of  a 
duller  red,  and  more  prominent,  and  yield  an  obscure  *.ense  of  fluctua- 
tion. Then  follows  ulceration  of  these  points,  forming  round  apertures, 
giving  exit  to  a  thin  ichor  ;  but  if  pressure  be  made,  a  thick  glutinous 
matter  may  be  squeezed  out.  The  ulcerated  apertures  enlarge  and 
meet ;  much  viscid  stuff  is  discharged,  mixed  with  softened  fibrous  ex- 
ndatioD,  and  with  sloughs  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  the  wound  slowly 
granulates  and  heals.  Such  is  the  course  of  carbuncle,  if  left  to 
itself.  It  is  always  an  indication  of  vitiated  blootl,  and  has  the  same 
fferies  of  causes  ai  the  boil,  but  there  is  some  utterly  unknown  cause, 
which  has  produced  a  most  extensive  visitation  of  these  maladies  during 
the  last  few  years.  When  large,  especially  if  situated  on  the  head  or 
fiwe,  it  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  violent  fever,  followed  by  great, 
and,  perhaps,  fatal  prostration  of  strength.  The  treatment  is  that  of 
erysipelas.  Since  it  is  a  blood  disorder,  efhcient  means  sliouid  betaken 
at' first  to  produce  a  full  discharge  of  bile  and  urine,  F.  33,  &c  The 
atrength  should  be  kept  up  by  soup,  and  brandy  or  wine,  at  discretion. 
Opiates  should  be  given  to  alky  pain,  and  quinine  or  Liq.  cinch,  fl. 
with  nitric  acid  to  lecruit  the  strength.  Fomentations  and  poultices 
should  be  used  to  hasten  suppuration.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
core  may  be  hastened  by  measures  for  letting  out  sloughs  and  dis- 
diarge.  In  some  cases  it  is  beneficial  to  cut  through  the  swelling 
whilst  hard  and  brawny ;  but  it  is  usually  better  to  defer  this  till  sup- 
puration has  commenced,  and  then  thoroughly  to  cut  through  the  infil- 
trated tiMuea,  and  insure  a  free  discharge  of  all  pus  and  sloughs ;  after 
this  to  apply  warm  poultices  with  the  resin  or  creosote  ointment. 
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Mr.  Prit<;hard|  in  his  able  Surgical  Address  before  the  Brit.  Med. 
Assoc.,  at  Bristol,  in  1863,  advocated  the  use  of  ranstic  potass,  as  less 
liable  to  risk  of  pysemia  from  entrance  of  matter  into  gaping  Teasels, 
and  as  more  thoroughly  softening  the  sloughs  and  insuring  their  dis- 
charge. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  AND  INJUBIE8  OF  MUSCLES,   TENDONS,  AND  BURS£. 

I.  Simple  Atrophy  of  muscle,  with  more  or  less  fiitty  degeneration, 
may  arise  from  want  of  exercise,  howerer  caused.  Moreover,  it  some- 
times happens,  that  after  a  fever,  or  after  injury,  or  disease,  or  exposure 
to  cold,  or  after  some  affection  of  the  nervous  centres,  one  arm,  or  one 
1^,  or  both  legs  are  smitten,  as  it  were,  with  a  blight  The  afiected 
member  is  always  chilly ;  its  skin  is  numb :  it  is  imperfectly  nourished, 
and  decreases  in  bulk ;  if  the  patient  is  young,  it  ceases  to  grow  in  pro* 
portion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  its  flexor  muscles  oflen 
become  affected  with  rigidity,  so  that  the  joints  are  immoveably  bent 
and  contracted. 

Treatment. — Steel,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  tonics ;  warm 
clothing  and  liberal  diet ;  stimulating  friction.s  affusion  with  cold 
water,  passive  exercise,  shampooing,  and  electricity  or  galvanism,  so  as 
to  keep  the  muscular  fibrillae  exercised. 

II.  Inflammatory  Spasm  is  a  malady  of  which  the  commonest 
example  is  the  stiff  neck,  or  rheumatic  infiammation  and  spasm  which 
affect  the  muscles  of  the  neck  after  exposure  to  cold,  in  persons  whose 
blood  is  imperfectly  purified.  But  it  may  affect  any  other  muscles. 
Purgatives  and  fomentations  usually  soon  produce  a  cure.  We  may 
remind  the  surgeon  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of — 

III.  Muscular  Spasm  as  a  symptom  either,  tst,  of  initation  of 
the  bowels  or  other  internal  organs ;  or  2ndly,  of  disease  in  the  nervous 
centres. 

Of  the  former  class  of  cases,  spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani,  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hip,  and  of  other  parts  in  children  whose  intestines  are 
loaded,  are  examples.  Of  the  latter,  the  spasm  which  attends  hemi- 
plegia, with  irritation  of  the  brain. 

fv.  Rigid  Atrophy  is  a  state  in  which  a  muscle  becomes  short, 
rigid,  and  inextensible ;  generally  causing  displacements  and  deformi- 
ties of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  attached.  Causes. — 1st.  It  may  be  in- 
duced by  long  inactititij  of  the  antagonist  muscles  ;— thus,  after  long- 
continued  disease  of  the  knee,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  ham  may 
become  shortened  and  inextensible,  keeping  the  joint  permanently  bent, 
and  often  dragging  the  tibia  off  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
2ndly.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of  habitual  spasm,  by  whatever  cause 
produced. 

Treatment.— In  the  early  stages,  friction,  shampooing,  and  mecha- 
nical extension.    But  in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  only  ivmedy  thAt  can 
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be  relied  od  is  cftr»tbfi  of  the  aiiected  muscle  or  of  its  tendon ;  bj 
which  iiM>An»  the  divided  parts  will  retract;  they  will  unite  by  lymph, 
and  will  connequentlj  be  kngthened,  and  then  extension  may  be  prac- 
tiseti  with  greater  eiKcacy.     ({^  Clubfoot  and   U >//  Seek.) 

V.  Acute  AiliOFHr. — In  this  nffection  one  or  more  muscles  rapidly 
waste  away,  and  their  wasting  is  attended  with  severe  pnin,  especially  in 
the  conrse  of  their  nerves.  It  appears  to  depend  on  rheumatism  of  the 
muscular  nerve:*,  and  to  be  caused  by  cold.* 

VI.  Rupture  of  Muscles  and  Tkxdons. — This  is  an  accident 
which  is  frequently  caused  by  violent  muscular  contraction ;  especially 
if,  after  illness  or  long  inactivity,  the  muscles  are  subjected  to  sudden 
and  severe  exertion.  The  muscles  which  are  most  frequently  ruptured 
arCy  the  gastrocnemius,  the  rectus  femoris,  which  sometimes  is  entirely 
detiKhed  firom  the  patella,t  and  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti ;  but  more  fre- 
queatly  the  tendons  give  way,  especially  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  tiexor 
tendon*  of  the  wrist. 

The  sym§}iom$  of  this  accident  are,  sudden  pain,  and  sometimes  an 
audible  snap.  The  patient  cannot  extend  the  temlon  as  lie  can  in  the 
oppomie  limb.  A  depression  may  be  felt  with  the  fingers  at  the  rup- 
tured part. 

The  reparation  of  ruptured  tendons^  and  of  tendons  divided  by  sub- 
cataoeous  section,  is  accomplished  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  bi>t\veen 
the  ierered  extremities  and  into  their  sheath.  This  qtiickly  sets  into  a 
homogeneous  substance,  minutely  granular  and  stiidd«^l  with  elongated 
nuclei,  which  speedily  assumes  the  fibrous  characters  and  consistence  of 
teDdoa.^  This  process  proce«Hls  best  when  unncconipanied  with  extra- 
vaMtion  of  blood,  or  with  inflammatory  exudation. 

Treatment. — The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  injured  pai-t  in  a  state  of 
constant  rest  and  relaxation,§  so  that  the  severed  ends  may  be  in  close 
approxinution,  and  to  prevent  any  violent  extension  till  union  is  firm. 
When  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  is  ruptured,  the 
knee  may  be  kept  bent  by  a  string  passing  from  the  ht>el  of  the  slipper 
to  a  bandage  round  the  thigh.  For  ruptures  of  the  exteni»or8  of  the 
thigh,  the  limb  must  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  fracture  of 
the  patella.  If  tlie  biceps  is  ruptured,  the  elbow  must  be  kept  bent  to 
its  utmost;  if  the  tendons  about  the  wrist  or  fingers,  the  foreai-m  must 
be  confined  by  a  splint.  After  three  or  four  weeks  of  rest,  the  surgeon 
may  aae  pasfive  motion  ;  that  is,  may  bend  and  extewl  the  joints  of  the 
injured  limb  with  his  hands  several  times  successively.  But  the  patient 
must  be  cautions  in  using  the  muscle  for  a  long  time  ;  and  (if  it  be  the 
tendo  Achillis)  must  walk  with  a  high-heehnl  shoe  for  two  or  three 

•  Two  esses  of  It  are  given  In  Mayo's  Pathology,  p.  117.  The  author  bas 
sccD  sevenl,  which  all  attempts  have  foiled  to  cure. 

t  Vfnoent.  op.  clu  p.  71. 

i  Sea  Mr.  William  Adams's  account  of  the  Reparation  of  Tendons,  Trans,  of 
me  f^tbologlcal  .Soc  vol.  vt 

f  Muscles  are  to  be  relaxed  by  putting  them  into  a  position  the  reverse  of 
that  whldi  they  occupy  when  in  greatest  action— not  by  merely  approximating 
Ukdr  aUacbmenta.— Vincent,  p.  li. 
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XI.  Chalkstohb  Deposits  are  composed  of  the  lithate  of  soda ;  a 
white  insoluble  sabstanee,  which  in  gouty  subjects  is  fi^uentlj  depo- 
ritel  into  the  texture  of  the  booes,  joints,  and  cellular  tissue,  but 
moat  frequently  into  the  cellular  tissue  that  environs  the  tendons  of 
the  feet  or  hands.  These  deposits  may  be  permeated  by  exquisitely- 
sensible  threads  of  cellular  membrane.  After  remaining  indolent  for  a 
Tariable  time,  they  may  inflame  the  superj-icent  skin,  and  cause  the 
fomaatjon  of  ulcers  that  are  extremely  obstinate,  and  discharge  va^t 


quantities  of  the  concretion.  They  must  be  treated  with  simple  dress- 
inga.  It  is  rarely  expedient  to  meddle  with  these  tumours  with  the 
knife;  bnt  if  any  one  be  veiy  inconveniently  situated,  and  be  perfectly 
indolent,  it  may  be  extirpated.  The  wound  must  be  expfcte<l  to  heal 
very  slowly. 

XII.  Ganouon. — This  is  an  encysted  tumour  fomiej  by  the  sheath 
of  a  tendon,  or  by  a  new  cyst  developed  in  one  of  the  fringes  of  the 
synoral  sheaths,  or  by  a  bun-a,  whether  original 
or  cremted  by  friction.  When  recent,  it  is 
an  indolent  fluctuating  tumour,  transfvarent 
enough  to  permit  the  light  of  a  candle  to  be 
seen  through  iL  It  contains  a  clear  &ynovia ; 
thin,  or  viscid  and  semifluid.  Not  unfre- 
quently  tbb  fluid  contains  a  number  of  small 
cartilages  of  a  millet-seed  shape,  which  are 
found  floating  loose  in  a  thin  fluid,  but  appear 
to  grow  from  some  part  of  the  lining  of  the 
csritj,  and  afterwards  become  detached.  The 
ordinary  atoation  of  ganglion  is  that  of  the 
various  bursae;  on  the  patella  or  olecranon, 
or  oo  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
or  the  angle  of  the  scapula;  but  most  fre- 
quently about  the  wiist,  fingers,  and  bick 
oif  the  hand  in  connexion  with  the  extensor 
teodooa.  In  this  situation  it  is  often  the 
mult  of  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusion  of  the 
synovial  noembrane  lining  the  sheath  through 
an  accidental  opening  in  the  fibrous  sheath 
Itself.  When  the  general  sheath  of  the  flexor 
tendons  at  the  wrist  is  affected  in  this  wny, 
it  fivuM  s  remarkable  tumour,  which   pro- 

*  A  ganglion,  fonned  by  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendun  ot  a  Anger. 
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jects  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  also  above  the  wrist,  bnt  is  bound 
down  in  the  middle  by  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpas. 
Considerable  pain  and  weakness  are  caosed  by  these  swellings.  When 
ganglion  has  lasted  some  time,  or  has  been  subjected  to  inflammation, 
the  cyst  becomes  thickened,  and  the  tumour  loses  its  softness  and 
transparency.  The  oixlinary  cause  of  ganglion  is  a  twist  or  strain 
of  some  kind,  or  irritation  from  pressure  or  friction,  or  from  a  rheuma- 
tic change  in  the  lining  membrane  and  its  secretions,  or  some  unknown 
constitutional  tendency. 

Treatment. — (I.)  The  best  plan  of  treating  recent  non-inflamed 
ganglion  seems  to  be,  either  to  burst  it  by  pressure  with  the  thumbs, 
or  to  puncture  it  with  a  grooved  needle,  or  else  to  make  a  subcutaneous 
incision  into  the  sac ;  that  is,  to  introduce  a  needle  with  a  cutting  point, 
and  to  turn  the  point  against  the  mside  of  the  sac  and  divide  it«  with- 
out, however,  making  a  larger  wound  in  the  skin  than  is  necessary  to 
introduce  the  needle.  The  object  of  these  operations  is  to  empty  the 
sac,  and  form  an  aperture  by  which  its  contents  may  henceforth  pass 
into  the  cellular  tissue  and  be  absorbed.  As  soon  as  it  is  emptied, 
constant  pressure  should  be  applied  by  means  of  compress  and  bandage, 
which  may  be  wetted  with  cold  lotion,  if  agreeable.  (2.)  If  this  plan 
fails,  i^ecourse  may  be  had  to  blisters,  friction  with  mercurial  and  other 
stimulating  liniments,  or  Scott's  ointment,  F.  160,  or  the  iodine  paint, 
F.  89.  (3.)  In  obstinate  cases,  if  it  is  a  bui-sa  (as  over  the  patella  or 
olecranon),  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  it  may 
be  dissected  out.  (4.)  But  if  the  bursa  is  large  or  deeply  seated,  as 
over  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  it  may  be  freely  cut  into  and  emptied, 
afler  which  it  will  probably  heal  up.  (5.)  In  obstinate  cases,  especially 
if  the  cyst  is  much  thickened,  a  puncture  may  be  made,  and  a  few 
threads  of  silk,  or  a  wire,  be  passed  through  the  sac  as  a  seton.  This 
destroys  the  secreting  power  of  the  sac,  and  effects  a  radical  cure,  but 
the  operation  requires  great  discretion,  as  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life. 
(6.)  Ganglion  of  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  should  not  be  tampered  with 
incautiously.  If  an  operation  is  necessary,  Mr.  Fergusson  prefers  afinee 
incision,  as  less  dangerous  than  puncture.  (7.)  Mr.  Wickham  strongly 
recommends  the  vapour  bath,  or  local  steam  bath,  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  thickness  and  stiffness  after  these  operations.  Lastly,  any  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  tendency  should  be  con*ected  by  proper  medicines.* 

XIII.  Acute  Inflammation  of  Burs^  is  most  frequently  exem- 
plified in  the  afiection  called  the  houseinaicTs  knee,  which  is  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bursa  that  intervenes  between  the  patella  and  skin, 
common  enough  in  that  class  of  females,  from  kneeling  on  hard  damp 
stones.  It  causes  very  great  pain,  swelling,  and  fever ;  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
knee-joint,  by  observing  that  the  swelling  is  very  superflcial,  and  in 
front  of  the  patella,  which  is  obscured  by  it;  whereas  in  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  the  patella  is  thrown  forwards, 
and  the  swelling  is  most  prominent  at  the  sid^. 

•  See  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Coolson,  in  Ranking,  xlv.  2f  9. 
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Treatment, — R«t,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  purgatives ;  by  which, 
if  the  pain  and  swelling  are  not  relieved,  a  free  incision  should  be  made 
into  it. 

XI  v.  Loose  Cartilaoes,  and  melon-seed-shape<i  excrescences,  are 
ioinetimes  formed  in  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  hand  and  foot  as  they 
may  be  in  the  joints.     They  may  be  removed  by  subcutaneous  incision. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES   OF   THE   LYMPHATICS. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  has  already  been  ex 
emplitied  wl»en  speaking  of  bubo.  The  inflamed  glnud  eiilaiges  i-apidly, 
and  forms  a  hard,  tense  swelling,  with  great  pjiin  and  fever.  If  it 
suppurate,  there  may  be  shivering,  dcliiium.nnd  intense  constitntiouul 
distnrbance,  till  the  pns  is  evacuated.  The  atlection  nmy  be  caused, 
1.  Like  any  other  acute  abscess,  by  constitutional  dis^order.  2.  By  local 
riolenoe,  such  as  blows  or  kicks.  3.  By  the  irritation  or  absorption  of 
acrid  matter  from  ulcers,  blisters,  or  eruptions  of  the  skin.  4.  By 
simple  injaries,  a  clean  prick,  for  instance,  in  pei>ons  whose  health  is 
dcninged.  5.  By  punctures  ino4:ulated  with  some  irritant  fluid,  per- 
ha|M  from  a  patiid  body. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  ulcers  or  punctures,  the  inflammation 
generally  begins  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  the  glands,  which 
appear  as  red  lines  under  the  skin,  and  feel  hard,  cordy,  and  tender.  If 
one  of  the  fingers  has  been  poisoned,  there  will  be  inflammation  at  the 
seat  of  injury,  tender  red  lines  extending  up  the  front  of  the  forearm, 
and  a  tender  enlarged  gland  just  above  the  inner  elbow. 

When  pain  and  fever  are  inteni^e,  it  will  be  right  to  apply  leeches, 
and  sftcnrards  warm  fomentations;  but  in  most 'cases,  especially  when 
the  cause  is  constitutional,  and  the  di!>ense  is  allied  to  idiopathic  ab>cess, 
it  will  be  better  to  induce  sufipuration  as  soon  as  possible,  by  f omenta- 
tkms  and  poultices ;  and  so  soon  as  pus  has  formed,  it  should  be  dis- 
charged by  free  indsion.  The  constitutional  treatment  mur>t  include 
moderate  purgation,  vegetable  salines,  F.  bS  ;  and  the  other  measures 
directed  for  acute  abscess,  and  for  dissection  wounds. 

II.  Chronic  Enlargkment  of  these  glands,  is,  1,  most  frequently 
eused  by  deposit  of  exudation  in  scrofulous  pei-sons.  One  or  more 
glands  become  enlarged ;  usually  the  submaxillary  or  cervical ;  during 
the  early  yean  of  life  they  may  suppurate,  or  the  swelling  may  en- 
tirely subside,  or  may  remain  during  the  whole  of  life. — Sec  Scrofulous 
Diiea$ea, 

2,  Hypertrophy,  or  infiltration  with  fibro-plastic  matter,  may  con- 
vert one  or  more  glands,  especially  in  the  ne<rk,  into  hard,  indolent, 
slowly-growing  tumours;  to  be  treated  by  coiMiver  oil  and  iodide  of 
iron  or  of  potassium ;  and  if  these  fail,  by  the  knife. 
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3.  Cancer  of  the  Irmphatic  glaods  is  usually  a  secondary  affection, 
AS  we  have  before  described.  More  rarely  they  are  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease,  which  then  is  more  frequently  soft  cancer  than  hard.  The 
diagnosis  at  first  may  be  difficult,  especially  between  soft  cancer  com- 
mencing in  young  subjects,  and  any  other  form  of  enlai-gement.  But 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  soft  cancer,  and  the  failure  of  health,  which 
is  sure  to  ensue  after  a  certain  time,  will  be  leading  distinctions. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE   BONES. 
SECTION   I. — DISEASES   DEPENDING  ON  HYPERTROPHY. 


^fiiiL^        ^^    V-''    vrT-t^Sj 


5:     ^: 


W^  Mil*    V  ^  •^  ^  J  ^ 


I.  Microscopical  Characters  of  Diseased  Bone. — When  a  thin 
transverse  section  of  diseased  bone  is  examined  under  a  good  microscope, 
the  observer  readily  distinguishes  some  large  round  or  oval  apertures — 
sections  of  the  Haversian  canals  which  convey  the  blood-vessels.  Around 
these  the  bone — an  obscurely-granular  substance — appears  to  be  arranged 
in  concentric  laminae,  containing  amidst  the  laminse  the  bone  cells,  with 
thecanaliculi  or  minute  pores  projecting  from  them.  Larger  vacuities 
in  the  bone,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  contain  the  maiTow  and  veins. 
Now  it  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tomes  and  of  Mr.  Campbell 
De  Morgan,  that  bone  during  life  is  in  a  state  of  constant  absorption  and 
renewal.  Fresh  Haversian  canals  are  being  incessantly  tunnelled  out 
in  the  solid  bone,  and  older  ones  are  filled  up.     This  is  evident  from 
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the  numerous  gaps  and  breaks  in  the  laminai,  from  the  irregular  and 
eroded  edges  of  some  of  the  Haversian  cRnal»,and  from  the  evident  way 
in  which  new  and  small  Haversian  systems  are  intruded  into  larger  pre- 
existing ones.  The  soft  parts  which  HU  the  medullary  ciivities  and  the 
Haversian  canals,  thus  evidently  have  the  power  of  absorbing  the  bone 
with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

The  microscopical  changes  observed  in  diseased  bone  confist  in  ditl'er- 
ence^  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  bone  structure,  and  in  the  natuie 
of  the  sube$tances  which  Bll  its  cavities. 

Thu*,  l»t,  in  bone,  which  is  unusually  dense  and  heavy,  with  few 
cavities  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  minutest  structure  is  also  con- 
den«d,  the  Haversian  canals  small,  the  corpuscles  opake,  and  arranged 
in  well-marked  laminae.  2ndly.  In  bone  which  is  loosened  out  and 
s\'oagy,  the  Haversian  canals  are  large, 
the  bininae  ill  defined,  the  corpuscles  ill 
developed;  as  in  the  second  figure, 
p.  236. 

3rdly.  The  medulla  and  other  struc- 
tores  which  fill  the  bone  cavities,  may 
be  variously  diseased ;  they  may  be  con- 
gested ;  the  fat  cells  may  be  atrophied  ; 
or  replaced  by  inilamroatory  eiudation, 
tnberele  or  cancer,  and  the  bone  may  be 
infiltrated  with  free  oil.* 

IL  Simple  HYPERTROPinr. — It  wme- 
times  happens  that  one  or  more  bont^s  in^ 
cKHse  in  length  and  breadth,  without 
anj  deviation  from  their  healthy  struc- 
ture. Thas  the  tibia,  or  fibula,  or  femur, 
has  been  known  to  become  enlarged  and 
lengthened  after  some  disease  which  has 
hroufffat  an  inaeased  fiow  of  blood  to 
the  limb;  and  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  has  been  converted  into  a  solid  mass 
with  complete  obliteration  of  the  antrum. 
The  deviation  from  common  nutrition 
on  whidi  such  enlargements  depend,  is 
hardly  to  be  controlled  by  medicine,  al- 
though, if  any  drug  is  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, it  is  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

III.  Ezosrrosis  signifies  a  tumour 
formed  by  the  irregular  hypertrophy  of 
Ume.  Such  tumours  are  hard,  painlc»s, 
and  globular,  and  mostly  situated  on  the 

•  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Tomes  and  Mr.  De  Mornan  on  the  Structure  of  Bone, 
fhiL  Trans.  1852,  and  a  review  of  it  by  R.  Dniitl  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Mvd. 
Qiurterly  (or  lb63;  and  Wedl.  Patholog.  Histology.  pabUtihed  by  the  Syiienham 
Society. 
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upper  part  of  the  hamerus,  or  tibia,  or  on  the  lower  port  of  the  femnr, 
near  the  insei-tion  of  the  adductor  magnus.  Their  ^lape  is  sometimes 
brottd  and  fiat;  sometimes  rounded  and  prominent,  with  a  narrow 
necic.  Their  structure  is  that  of  ordinary  bone,  sometimes  dense  and 
compact,  especially  when  they  grow  from  the  frontal  or  temporal  bones ; 
sometimes  porous  in  the  centre,  with  a  thin  external  cortex.  Some> 
times  they  result  from  the  ossification  of  a  fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic,  or 
cartilaginous  tumour  or  node  of  the  periosteum ;  sometimes  they  are 
bony  from  the  first,  and  are  formed,  as  it  wei-e,  by  a  development  of 
one  particular  part  of  a  bone,  perhaps  a  natuitd  process  or  spine.  The 
preceding  figure  is  an  iliusti-ation.  They  cause  no  pain,  unless  they 
happen  to  press  on  nei*ves  or  arteries ;  but  they  may  by  their  balk 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  various  important  parts,  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  serious  evils.  When  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull, 
they  may  cause  epilepsy ;  in  the  orbit  they  may  cause  the  eye  to  pro- 
trude on  the  cheek ;  they  may  obliterate  arteries,  and  impede  the  action 
of  muscles,  and  the  movements  of  joints.  Sometimes  they  arise  without 
any  very  obvious  cause ;  occasionally  they  originate  in  a  blow,  or  strain, 
or  in  an  unnatural  degree  of  pressure  on  a  bone  thinly  covered  by 
soft  parts. 

Treatment. — In  the  fii-st  place,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  procure 
absorption  of  the  tumour  by  means  of  io<iide  of  potassium  aud  friction 
with  ointment  of  mercury  or  iodine.  The  more  recent  the  tnmour, 
the  more  etfectual  such  measures  are  likely  to  be.  In  some  cases 
(especially  if  the  complaint  follow  a  blow),  a  moderate  course  of  mer- 
cury, so  as  barely  to  affect  the  mouth,  will  be  effectual.  If  these 
measures  do  not  succeed,  the  tunoour  may  be  removed  by  operation,  if 
requisite  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  it  pixKluces.  If  it  is  globular, 
with  a  nan-ow  neck,  it  may  be  cut  down  upon,  and  be  siwn  or 
chiselled  otf,  or  cut  off  with  a  gouge.  But  supposing  that  its  base  is 
bi*oad,  so  that  this  cannot  be  done,  its  periosteum  may  be  shaved  off; 
afler  which  it  will  probably  perish  by  necrosis,  or  else  waste  away ;  or 
the  nitric  acid,  or  potassa  fusa,  may  be  applied  to  its  surface,  to  cause 
it  to  exfoliate.  Butth&»e  operations  are  not  to  be  undertaken  without 
due  forethought ;  for  they  may  be  followed  by  extensive  inflammation 
and  necrosis,  or  by  suppuration  into  a  joint ;  and  in  operating  on  an 
exostosis  near  a  joint,  the  possibility  of  opening  the  synovial  membrane, 
should  always  be  considered.  Exostoses  of  the  clavicles  of  children 
almost  always  disappear  of  themselves.* 

SECTION   II. — DISEASES   DEPENDING   ON  ATKOPUY   AND 
DKOENERATION. 

I.  Atrophy  of  the  bones  is  marked  by  a  diminution  of  their 
weight.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  likewise  by  a  deci-ease  in  bulk  ;  but 
sometimes,  whilst  the  outward  bulk  is  nearly  unaltered,   the  proper 

•  Vide  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Exostosis,  in  Cooper  and  Travers's  Surgical  Ksaa7»; 
Mayo's  ]*athology,  p.  11;  Stanley  on  Discasesi  of  the  liones.  Lend.  1841 ;  T.  B. 
Curling  on  Atrophy  of  Bone,  Med.  Cblr.  Ti  wis.  vol.  xx. 
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fobstance  is  withdrawn,  the  ooilex  being  reduced  to  a  thin  shell,  and 
the  canoelli  to  a  few  Bne  threads  with  their  interstices  filled  with  fat. 
In  this  condition  the  readiness  with  which  the  boues  become  broken  has 
giren  rise  to  the  appellation  fragiittas  oasium.  Atrophy  raay  be  caused 
by  disuse  and  want  of  exercise  simply ;  by  disease  of  an  adjacent  joint ; 
by  intermption  to  the  supply  of  aiieiial  blood;  (thus,  after  fracture 
with  division  of  the  medullary  artery,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  and 
femur,  and  upper  pert  of  the  humerus,  may  undergo  atrophy ;)  by  that 
peculiar  defect  of  nutrition  which  sometimes  causes  all  the  structures  of 
a  limb  to  be  withered  and  blighted ;  (ride  p.  17),  by  old  age ;  and  by 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  accompanies  fatty  degeneration, 
rickets,  and  mollities  ossium. 

II.  Rickets,  or  Rachitis,  is  a  peculiar  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
whole  body,  arising  from  hereditary  taint,  or  else  from  det'ectire  hygi- 
enic oouditioQs,  and  especially  from  want  of  fresh  air  and  of  bright 
light.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  scrofulous  disease ;  but  its 
leMliDg  characteristic  is  the  imperfect  development,  atroi)hy,  and  dis* 
toriioii  of  some  or  many  of  the  bone«.  These  are  soft,  aixl  consist  of 
"a  sort  of  cartilaginous  tissue,  which  will 
bvnd  without  breaking,  and  through  which  a 
knife  may  be  readily  passed."  According  to 
Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  rickety  bone 
has  the  structural  arrangement  of  bone  with- 
out the  impregnation  with  earthy  salts.  The 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones  are  otU>n 
disproportionately  large.  The  shafts  are 
usable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body 
without  bending.  In  moderate  cases,  the 
ankles  only  may  be  a  little  sunk,  or  the  shins 
bent,  or  the  spine  curved  ;  but  in  aggravated 
cases  the  physiognomy  and  geneml  appearance 
are  very  peculiar.  The  stature  is  stunted ; 
the  head  Urge,  with  a  protuberant  forehesid. 
The  fontanelles  are  slow  in  closing ;  the  face 
small  and  triangular,  with  a  very  sharp- 
peaked  chin,  and  projecting  teeth  ;  the  chest 
narrow  and  prominent  in  fiont,  whence  tlie 
vulgar  term  pijeonrbreasted ;  the  spine  va- 
riously curved ;  the  pelvis  small;  the  pro- 
HMotory  of  the  sacrum  and  acetabula  pi-esspd 
together,  rendering  the  cavity  j>erilously  small 
for  child-bearing ;  and  the  limbs  crookeil, 
their  natural  curves  being  increased.  Hyi)er- 
trophy  of  the  white  substnnce  of  tlie  brain, 
and  per»isteoce  of  tlie  thymus  gland  to  a 
bier  period  than  nntuitd.  are  said  to  be  ac- 
ewnpanimeots  of  rickets.  This  disorder  gene- 
rally attacks  the  children  of  the  poor  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  or 
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twelfth  year  of  their  age.  After  puberty,  it  is  astonishing  how  firm 
the  bones  become,  and,  in  particular,  how  they  are  strengthened  by 
strong  ridges  developed  on  their  concave  sides. 

Treatment, — The  health  must  be  invigorated  by  sunlight,  pura  air, 
animal  food,  (x>d*liver  oil,  iron,  and  the  other  measures  prescribed  for 
scrofula.  To  these  remedies,  the  author  recommends  phosphate  of  lime 
to  be  added,  F.  201.  When  a  child  with  crooked  legs  is  brought  to 
the  surgeon,  he  should  ascertain  whether  the  defonnity  arises  from 
relaxation  of  the  joints  merely — the  bones  remaining  straight— or  from 
crookedness  of  the  bones  themselves.  For  the  knees  and  ankles  may 
be  greatly  bent  inwards  from  the  former  cause,  but  will  become 
straight  of  themselves  when  the  health  becomes  stronger,  especially  if 
*»salt  bathing  and  frictions  are  used  to  ^e  legs  and  back.  But  if  the 
tibia  or  femur  are  actually  bent,  the  surgeon  must  take  care  not  to 
tell  the  parents  that  the  child  will  grow  out  of  it ;  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  bone  which  has  once  yielded  can  ever  recover  its  primitive 
shape  spontaneously.  Therefore  some  mechanical  contrivances  should 
be  used,  in  order  both  to  strengthen  the  bent  bones,  and  to  keep  them 
so  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  a 
pair  of  simple  wooden  splints,  well  padded,  and  applied  with  some  de- 
giee  of  tightness,  from  the  top  of  the  thigh  to  the  foot,  seem  to  answer 
every  useful  purpose,  and  the  child  soon  learns  to  walk  about  in  them 
with  his  knees  straight.  They  should,  of  course,  be  taken  off  onoe 
daily  for  a  good  washing  and  rubbing.* 

III.  Mollitip:8  Ossium  {Malaoosteon,  Osteomalacia)  is  a  disease 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  affecting  elderly  females,  in  which  the 
bones  become  softened  and  brittle,  and  lose  their  earthy  constituent«. 
In  the  very  first  stage,  the  affected  bones  are  softened  and  extremely 
vascular.  As  the  disease  advances  they  become  somewhat  thickened, 
and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  On  a  section  being  made, 
the  osseous  tissue  is  found  nearly  absorbed,  a  mere  shell  being  left, 
which  in  most  cases  is  filled  with  **  a  dark  grumous  matter,  varj'ing  in 
colour  from  that  of  dark  blood,  to  a  reddish  light  liver  colour."  Under 
the  microscope  the  Haversian  canals  are  found  to  be  dilated,  the  osseous 
cells  diminished,  and  the  colour  to  be  owing  to  the  numerous  oil-globules 
with  which  the  bone  abounds,  and  to  the  pre:»ence  of  blood  pigment. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  aflected  bones  seem  to  be  reduced  to  mere 
thin  shells,  filled  in  some  cases  with  serum,  in  others  with  fat ;  whilst 
in  some  instances  all  bony  matter  whatever  has  disnppenred,  and  the 
periosteum  has  been  left  as  a  cylinder  filled  with  a  dark  fatty  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  liver. 

The  disease  is  evidently  constitutional,  and  usually  affects  almost 
every  bone  in  the  skeleton,  although  two  insttmces  have  been  reported 
to  Mr.  Solly,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  it  was  coo- 
fined  to  the  lower  extremity ;  and  in  one  of  these,  amputation  was 
performed.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  in  women  to  affect  the  pelvis,  either 
alone,  or  before  any  other  part.  At  the  commencement  of  it,  the 
*  See  Bishop  on  Deformities,  Lancet  for  1846,  vol.  i. 
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patieut  is  obserred  to  be  oat  of  health,  emaciated,  complaining  of 
riolent  achings  in  the  bonei,  tfid  of  Tery  great  feebleness  and  profuse 
perspintioiis.  Then  from  a  fiiU  or  some  other  slight  injury,  a  bone 
breaks ;  perfaap«  it  unites  again ;  but  afterwards  bone  after  bone  breaks 
from  the  slightest  cause;  the  weakness  increaties,  and  the  patient  be- 
comes bedridden;  and  now,  as  the  bones  bend  or  bre.ik  from  the 
slightest  influences,  the  chest  and  ribs  become  distorted  to  an  almost 
inoonceiTable  degree,  and  death  at  last  occurs  from  exhaustion,  or  from 
the  obstacle  which  the  distorted  limbs  oppose  to  the  action  of  the 
lungs.  The  fatal  issue  may  not  occur  for  several  yeais,  in  the 
less  serere  ca«es.  Softening  ot  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  women  iK  in- 
dicated by  riolent  aching  pains  about  the  hips,  and  pain  or  ditliculty 
in  walking. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease;,  nothing  is  known,  and  of  its  real  tutture 
jort  as  little.  It  is  evidently,  however,  not  a  mere  atrophy.  The  ex- 
treme Taacularity  of  the  bones  in  the  eailier  stages  of  the  affection, 
and  the  aevere  pain,  render  it  probable  that  they  ai  e  the  seat  of  some 
morbid  cell-growth.  That  the  urine  is  loaded  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Solly  formed  a  renal  calculus,  is  an 
ioteresUng  and  intelligible  point  in  the  )ii&tory  of  the  disease.  No 
available  treatment  is  known,  beyond  common  measures  for  8Upi)ortiug 
the  strength  and  allaying  pain.* 

SECTION  III. — NEURALGIA   IN   BONE. 

The  bones,  like  other  parts,  are  subject  to  that  severe  and  continuous 
pain  which  is  known  by  the  name  neuralgia.  The  patients  are  gene- 
rally women,  the  part  affected  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  or  the  head 
of  the  tibia  or  humerus.  The  charactei*s  which  tlistiugiii:>h  neuralgic 
pain  have  been  already  briefly  described  (p.  20),  and  will  be  further 
treated  of  in  the  Chapter  on  Dii>eases  of  the  Nerves. 

SECTION   IV. — INFLAMMATION   AND  SUPPURATION     OF     BONE    AND 
PERIOSTEUM. 

I.  ImflamMATION  produces  in  bone  the  same  changes  that  it  does 
in  the  soft  parts.  In  its  slighter  degrees  it  causes  softening  and  swell- 
mg  from  enlsrgement  of  the  channels  Which  contain  the  blood-vesseU, 
and  from  an  opening  out  and  greater  porosity  of  the  textuiv.  Thi(« 
mav  be  followed,  in  protracted  chronic  inflammations,  by  the  filling  up 
of  the  expanded  channels  of  tlie  enlaiged  bone,  so  that,  instead  ot  being 
enlarged  an«l  porous,  it  is  enlarged  and  denser  than  natunil.  They 
who  delight  in  hard  words,  may  employ  the  tenn  osteoporosis  for  the 
ferroer,  and  osteosderosis  for  the  latter  of  these  conditions.  iSevei^r 
degrees  of  inflammation  may  cause  suppuration,  softening,  ulceration, 
and  mortiflcatjon.     The  enlargements  produced  by  gout  and  rheuma- 

*  See  a  mnarkable  case  of  BoHncss  of  the  bones,  by  Mr.  H.  Thoropion.  Med. 
Obs.  and  I^)arle«k  vol.  v.  1776  (the  urino  deposited  a  copious  niortur-like  twHli- 
Bcnt):  Sully.  Med.  Chir.  Tran«.  voL  xxvii.;  t*ufpfi's  1x>ctureK.  i  las  ;  In.  Robt. 
Lw'i  Midwifery. P-  It);  Rokitansky,  vol.  ill.;  Wedl's  Patbologioil  Histolog>-. 
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tism  will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Joints,  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Bheumatic  Arthritis.  * 

II.  Acute  Inflammation  of  bone  most  fiequently  attacks  the 
femur  or  tibia  in  children,  and  is  usually  attributed  to  cold.  It  fre- 
quently affects  more  than  one  bone,  but  is  generally  confined  to  the 
shafts,  and  does  not  often  extend  through  the  epiphysial  cartilage  into 
the  articular  extremities. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  is  seized  with  violent  shivering  and  fever, 
and  with  deep-seated  severe  pain,  and  great  swelling  of  the  affected 
limb,  the  skin  of  which  displays  a  kind  of  erysipelatous  redness.  Mat- 
ter soon  forms,  burrows  among  the  muscles,  and  at  last  points  in 
one  or  several  places.  Sometimes  the  patient  is 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  constitutional 
derangement,  or  sinks  under  the  profuse  suppura- 
tion that  follows ;  but  more  frequently  life  is  pre- 
served, and  the  bone  lefl  in  a  state  of  necrosis.  On 
examination  of  cases  that  have  proved  fatal,  or  that 
have  been  subjected  to  amputation,  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  is  generally  found  separated  from  the 
epiphyses,  and  partially  or  entirely  separated  from 
its  peiiosteum ;  and  patches  of  newly-formed  bone 
are  deposited  upon  its  surface,  and  between  the 
layers  of  the  peiiosteum. 

Treatment. — Aperient  and  febrifuge  medicines, 
with  leeches  and  fomentations,  should  be  assiduously 
employed  at  first.  So  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be 
detected  anywhere,  a  fi*ee  and  depending  opening 
should  be  made ;  and  it  is  better  to  do  so  too  soon 
than  too  late.  When  a  free  exit  is  provided  for  the 
matter,  a  bandage  should  be  appliol  io  prevent  its 
accumulation.  If  the  patient  seem  likely  to  sink, 
in  spite  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutriment,  the 
limb  must  be  amputated. 

Diffused  Abscess. — lu  some  instances  the  meduU 
lary  tube  and  caucelli  of  the  bone  ara  found  filled 
^!-n  with  pus.     This  is  apt  to  happen  after  amputation, 

excisions,  and  compound  fracture.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  induced  by  cold  or  bruises,  without 
a  wound.  It  may  be  suspected  when  an  eative 
bone  is  necrosed,  including  its  articulnr  extremities, 
which  usually  escape  in  common  inflammation,  although  the  shaft 
perishes.  The  facility  with  which  a  communication  can  be  established, 
between  the  cancellous  structure  ami  the  veins  of  an  injured  bone, 
explains  the  frequency  with  which  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning,  and 
ileposits  of  pus,  and  the  other  symptoms  commonly  attributed  to 
phlebitis,  are  apt  to  occur  after  injuries  of  the  skull  and  of  othei*  bones. 
— See  Pywmia. 

*  Necrosis  of  the  humerus. 
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III.  Chbokic  Inflammation  of  bone  is  most  fi-equently  the  re- 
salt  of  some  constitutional  disgrder,  and  generally  attacks  several  bones 
simoltaneoualy.  it  is  denoted  by  alow  enlargement,  tenderness,  weight, 
and  pain,  increased  at  nights.  If  caused  by  injury,  it  may  lead  to  necix)- 
sis ;  but  in  general  it  produces  no  organic  change,  save  irregular  en- 
largement. 

Trtcttment. — ^The  general  health  should  be  improved  by  change  of 
air,  alteiatires,  and  tonics,  especially  Plummer's  pill,  or  hyd.  c.  cretii, 
in  small  doaes  at  night,  F.  63,  64,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with 
laraaparilla.  Of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  Mr.  Stanley  observes,  tliat  it 
nerer  fiiiU  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  inflammation  from  bone,  espe- 
cially when  the  periosteum  or  medullary  membiane  is  iuvolvrd.  He 
is  in  &Toar  of  small  or  moderate  doses,  such 
as  gr.  ii.— iii.  thrice  daily.  F.  94,  &c.  The 
local  measures  are,  repeated  leechinfs  and 
fomentAtions,  so  long  as  there  is  tenderness 
or  much  pain ;  with  Scott's  ointment, 
F.  160y  or  blisters  or  iodine  paint  subse- 
qneoUy. 

IV.  ISFLAMMATlOy  OP  THE  PERIOS- 
TEUM ''or  Periostitis)  generally  occurs  on 
the  sabcataneous  aspect  of  thinly-covered 
booea;  especially  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicles, 
and  craniam.  Its  chief  causes  are,  Ist,  a 
syphiiitic  taint,  in  which  case  it  produces 
Tcry  painful  oval  swellings,  called  nodes, 
through  an  infiltration  of  lymph  and  serum 
into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  tlte 
bone.  2adlT.  Bheumatism,  especially  in 
penoDS  who  have  taken  mercury  to  eices^. 
:Jrdly.  Scrofula.  In  the  two  latter  cases 
there  is  usually  produced  a  swelling  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  entire  circumference  of 
one  or  more  bones.  The  fcrofulous  form 
attacks  children,  and  is  accompaiiiefl  with 
remariEably  little  pain. 

If  acute  or  mismanaged,  periostitis  may 
lead  to  snppuration,  and  caries  or  exfoli- 
ation ;  but  more  frequently  it  causes  merely 
a  soperfidal  deposit  of  bone,  or  an  expan- 
sion of  the  surfiice  of  the  lx}ne.  Periostitis  occuiring  near  a  joint,  is 
apt  to  inv(rfve  the  synovial  membrane. 

Treatment, — For  the  acute,  leeches,  fomentations,  purgatives, 
Dover's  powder  at  bed- time,  and  colchicum  in  doses  of  TTXxx.  of  the 
wine  every  six  hours ;  or  gr.  iii.  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  at  the  same 
interval.  If  the  case  be  of  syphilitic  diameter,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
admiaistei'a  regular  course  of  mercury,  or  of  the  io^lidc  of  pota&sium, 
when  the  acute  symptoms  are  passing  off.     For  the  chrourc,  the  same 
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treatment  as  for  chronic  inflammation  of  bone.  The  severe  nightly 
pain  is,  after  the  application  of  leeches,  jbest  relieved  by  renewed  blis- 
ters. Frequent  and  regular  application  of  the  iodine  paint  is  very 
effective  in  relieving  the  pain  and  causing  absorption  of  the  effusion, 
whether  resulting  from  blows,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  scrofuU.  An 
incision  is  sometimes  necessaiy  if  there  is  a  collection  of  fluid  between 
the  peiiosteum  and  bone,  and  no  measures  succeed  in  producing  its  ab- 
sorption and  allaying  the  pain ;  but  it  very  oilken  happens,  especially  in 
venereal  cases,  that  mercury  (if  not  previously  administered  to  excess), 
or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  sarsaparilla,  and  blisters,  will  accomplish 
those  objects.  If  not,  subcutaneous  incision,  effected  by  passing  a  long 
narrow  blade  under  the  skin  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  into  the 
swelling,  may  succeed  in  relieving  pain  and  tension,  and.  disengorging 
the  distended  blood-vessels,  after  all  other  remedies  have  fiiiled.  The 
scrofulous  form  admits  of  only  palliative  and  constitutional  treatment. 
^  y.  Abscess  is  a  rare  consequence  of  in- 

flammation of  the  bone.  A  cavity  lined 
with  a  vascular  membrane,  and  filled  with 
pu8,  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  a  bone, 
generally  the  tibia,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  unusually  dense  around  it.  There  may 
possibly  be  a  small  piece  of  necrosed  bone 
confin^  in  the  cavity,  or  some  of  that  yellow 
decayed  lymph  called  "  cheesy  tubercle,** 
Abscess  may  be  suspected  when,  in  addition 
to  permanent  infiammatory  enlai^ement  and 
tenderness  (which  may  have  lasted  for  years), 
there  is  a  fixed  tensive  pain  at  one  particular 
spot,  aggravated  at  night,  and  unrelieved  by 
any  I'emedy,  though  perhaps  it  may  have 
occasional  remissions.  The  two  affections 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
it  ai-e  neuralgia  and  chronic  inflammation. 
Treatment.  —  When  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  abscess,  the  bone  must  be  laid  bare  by  an 
X  or  H  incision,  and  an  opening  be  made  with  a  trephine  at  the  pivcise 
seat  of  the  pain.  Mr.  H.  J.ee  recommends  the  trephine  to  be  very 
small,  as  then  more  than  one  perforation  can  be  made,  it'  needful ;  and 
he  has  shown  that  this  operation  may  be  resorted  to  with  benefit,  not 
only  in  cases  of  abscess,  but  in  many  others,  in  which  the  bone  is  ex- 
tremely condensed,  and  its  interior  contains  the  residue  of  previous 
effusion.  After  the  pus  is  evacuated,  the  wound  must  be  left  to  granu- 
late and  cicatrizcf 

•  Circumscribed  abscem  in  bone. 

f  Sir  B.  Brodie'A  l-«:ture,  Med.  Gsz.,  Dec.  1845;    Lee's  Pathological  and 
Surgical  Essays,  1854,  p.  44. 
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SECTION  v. — NECROSIS  ANO  EXFOLIATION. 

The  term  necrosis,  although  signifying  the  death  or  mortification  of 
bone  generally,  is  jet  usually  restricted  to  one  form,  in  which  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  cylindrical  bone  dies,  directly  from  injury,  or  eliie  from 
Tiolent  inilammation,  and  is  Giclosed  in  a  case  of  new  bone.  The  term 
exfoliation  signifies  necrosis  of  a  thin  superficial  layer,  which  is  not 
encased  in  any  shell  of  new  bone. 

I.  Necrosis  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  shafts 
of  loog  bones  in  children,  especially  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  It  more 
freqoentlj  attacks  bones  or  parts  of  bones  of  compact  tissue,  than  of 
spongy.  Yet  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  cancellous  tissue  in  the 
centre  of  the  head  of  a  long  bone,  as  of  the  femur  or  tibia,  becomes 
necroMd,  with  great  detriment  to  the  neighbouring  joint.  Necrosis  of 
the  lower  jaw  from  the  fumes  of  ludfer  matches,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Face  and  Mouth. 

Pathology, — The  bone  dies;  but  its  periosteum  and  the  surrounding 
cellaUir  tiasne,  if  healthy,  together  with  the  articu lar  ^ 

extremities  of  the  bone,  and  its  medullary  membrane 


Ml  J  contiguous  healthy  parts  in  fact  —  eAuse 
lympli,  whi<£  speedily  ossifies,  foiming  a  new  shell 
aroaod  the  dead  portion,  and  adhering  to  the  living 
bone  abore  and  below  it.  The  dead  portion  (techni- 
cal! j  called  the  sequestrum)  generally  consists  of  the 
cinnimferenoe  of  the  shaft  only,  and  not  of  tlie  entire 
thkknew ;  for  the  interior  of  the  shaft  seems  to  be 
atrophied  and  absorbed  after  the  death  of  the  ex- 
terior. The  inside  of  the  sequestrum  is  usually 
roQg^  as  if  worm-eaten  by  the  absorbing  action  of 
oootiguoos  granulations.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  epiphyses^  or  articular  extremities,  are  fortu- 
nately unaffected.  After  a  time,  if  the  sequestrum 
is  removed  by  art  or  accident,  the  newly-formed 
shell  contracts,  its  cavity  is  abolished,  and  it  gradu- 
allj  assumes  the  shape  and  function  of  the  former 
booe. 

Symptoms  of  Necrosis. — After  acute  inflamma- 
tioa,  the  bone  remams  permanently  swelled;  and 
the  apertures  which  were  made  for  the  discharge  of 
mattsr  remain  as  sinuses,  from  which  many  sensi- 
tive irritable  granulations  shoot.  These  sinuous 
apertures  in  the  skin  correspond  to  holes  in  the 
shell  of  new  bone  (technically  called  cloaca).  They 
Ufoallj  form  above  and  below  the  sequestrum^  or 
portion  of  dead  bone ;  and  if  a  probe  be 
1  into  them,  the  sequestrum  may  be  felt  loose 
•  Necnwb  of  shaft  of  tibia;  partial  formation  of  new  bone;  following  upon 
prevtooa  caries  of  the  head  of  the  bone.    From  St.  Mary's  Ilospiul  Museum; 
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in  the  interior ;  or  at  least  the  probe  will  strike  against  dead  bone, 
which  may  be  a  long  time  separating  itself  from  the  liring. 

Treatmeni, — ^The  indication  is  to  remove  the  sequestrum.  Any 
hope  of  its  being  absorbed  or  extruded  by  any  natural  process,  b  quite 
nugatory ;  and  to  permit  it  to  remain,  is  but  to  condemn  the  patient 
to  a  perpetuance  of  disease  and  deformity.     So  soon,  therefore,  as 


the  shell  of  new  bone  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  old  sufficiently 
loose,  the  latter  should  be  removed.  If  small,  it  may  perhaps  be 
grasped  and  removed  without  difficulty ;  if  larger,  an  opei-ation  will 
be  necessary.     A  free  incision  should  be  made  so  as  to  expose  the 


sur&ce  of  the  bone,  and  it  should  be  made  at  a  pail  where  cioaca 
exist,  or  where  the  bone  is  nearest  the  skin.  Then  the  new  shell 
must  be  perforated  with  the  trephine,  or  with  Hey's  saw ;  or  the 
doacse  may  be  enlarged  with  bone  forceps,  or  with  a  chisel  or  gouge ; 
— and  the  sequestrum  must  be  drawn  out.  If  it  cannot  be  extracted 
entire,  it  should  be  divided  with  a  cutting  forceps,  and  each  portion  be 
X  extracted  separately.     If  the  sequestrum  cannot  easily 

be  extracted,  the  wound  should  be  plugged  with  lint, 
which  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  cloacffi.  Mr.  Stanlev 
directs  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  new  bony  shell 
should  be  removed,  because  it  might  not  be  replaced, 
and  the  bone  be  left  too  weak  to  be  useful.  Necrosis 
of  the  articular  extremities  of  bones,  or  of  the  tarsus  or 
carpus,  often  causes  ineparable  disease  of  the  neighbour- 
ing joints,  and  requii-es  excision  or  amputation.  Yet, 
even  here,  conservatism  should  prevail,  if  possible;  and 
free  incisions  for  the  discharge  of  pus  and  debris,  and 
for  the  extraction  of  dead  or  carious  portionu  of  bone 
should  be  resorted  to,  before  a  part  is  condemned. 
II.  Exfoliation   signifies   the    mortification  and 

•  The  upper  shows  a  gouge ;  the  lower  a  useful  form  of  forceps  for  seixlng 
and  extractinff  the  sequestrum. 

t  This  cot  shows  the  extremity  of  the  phalanx  in  the  act  of  eeparstlon  hy 
exfoliation.  At  the  part  where  the  separation  is  to  occur,  the  cancel  11  are  seen 
to  be  enlarved,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  difioi,  and  their  walls  are  thin. 
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separation  of  a  iDperfidal  layer  of  bone,  or  of  the  extremity  of  a  bone 
— of  a  phalanx,  for  ezanaple,  or  of  the  end  of  a  bone  after  amputation 
— withoat  the  formation  of  a  shell  of  new  bone,  as  in  necro«ii>.  Jt  is 
generally  caused  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  injury,  or  by  stripping 
off*  the  periosteum.  Not,  however,  that  stripping  off  the  periosteum  is 
inrariably  followed  by  exfoliation ;  for  the  bone  may  remain  red  and 
moist,  and  throw  out  granulations;  whereas,  if  it  be  about  to  exfoliate, 
it  becomes  white  and  dry. 

Treatment, — A  lotion  of  weak  nitric  ncid  may  be  useful ;  and  the 
exfoliating  portion  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  detached. 


SECTION  VI.— OARIES. 

CarUS  is  an  unhealthy  inflammation,  through  which  the  cavities  of 
bone  become  the  seat  of  various  exudations,  which  interfere  with  the 
vitality  of  the  bone  substance,  and  cause  it  to  be  absorbed,  or  else  to 
ulcerate.  On  examination  the  bone  is  sofl  and  dark  red ;  its  cells  are 
filled  with  a  red  serous  or  thick  glairy  fluid,  or  with  soil  {^i-anulations 
of  feeble  vitality,  pait  of  which  may  die  and  be  con  veiled  into  "cheesy 
tubercle." — (See  p.  92.)  AfYer  a  time  sup- 
puration occurs ;  an  aUcess  breaks,  and  the 
carious  portion  of  the  bone,  already  sotlened 
and  spongy,  gradually  perishes  in  minute 
scales,  whid)  are  thrown  off  and  discharged 
with  the  pus.  The  bone,  when  macerated 
and  diied,  looks  soft  and  spongy ;  eaten  into 
hollows,  and  thrown  into  irregular  elevations ; 
the  latter  marking  the  site  of  granulations, 
and  of  attempts  at  repaiation. 

Symficms. — *'The  external  character  of 
the  limb,"  says  Mayo,  *'  is  the  same  in  necrosis 
and  caries.  The  bone  appears  enlaiged,  and 
one  or  more  sinuses  open  from  it  at  points 
that  are  soft,  and  red,  and  sunken.**  \i  a 
probe  is  passed  into  these,  it  will  readily 
break  down  the  softened  texture  of  the  carious 
bone,  which  yiekJs  a  gritty  feel. 

Causes. — Caries  most  fi-equently  attacks 
bones  of  a  soft,  spongy  texture  ;  such  as  the 
vertebne,  the  round  and  flat  bones,  and  the 
articuiar  extremities  of  long  bones.  Its 
genuine  cause  is  some  constitutional  disorder, 
KTofula,  syphilis,  or  mercury. 

Treciment. — The  indications  are  twofold ; 
— ^to  rectify  constitutional  disorder,  and  to 
remove  Uie  local  disease.  The  former  object 
must  be  accomplished  by  change  of  air, 
tonics,  and  alteratives,  sea  air  and  sea  water,  and  the  measures  that 
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have  been  dii-ected  for  scrofula,  or  for  tertioiy  syphilis,  supposing  the 
caries  to  be  connected  with  either  of  those  maladies. 

If  it  can  be  done,  the  best  local  remedy  consists  in  freely  exposing 
and  removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  portion  of  bone  by  the  saw,  or 
gouge,  or  trephine.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  lotions  of  the  dilute  nitric 
or  phosphoric  acid  may  be  tried,  injected  into  the  sinuses  with  a  glass 
syringe.  Pi^essure  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  wash  leather 
applied  upon  the  intervals  between  the  sinuses  is  often  beneficial,  as  aUo 
is  iodine  paint  to  those  pails  of  the  surface  which  are  unbroken  and 
uninflamed.  The  latter  treatment  is  very  applicable  to  slow  chronic 
debilitated  cases. 

But  we  must  add  that  the  English  surgeon  would  do  well  to  adopt 
M.  Chassaignac*s  drainage  tube  in  many  cases.  Any  number  of  tboe 
may  be  passed  through  a  carious  bone,  or  in  the  close  vicinity ;  as 
when  an  unhealthy  al»oess  forms  under  the  periosteum.  By  its  means, 
the  pus  and  particles  of  perishing  bone  are  removed  incessantly  as  they 
are  formed,  and  the  tissues  being  thus  relieved  of  dead  elements  are 
put  into  a  condition  favourable  for  repair.  The  wiiter,  during  a  visit 
to  the  Lariboissi^ra  Hospital  in  Paris  in  1863,  saw  enough  to  convince 
him  of  the  value  of  the  drainage  in  scrofulous  disease  of  bone. 

SECTION  VII. — TUMOURS  IN   BONE. 

We  have  already  described  the  various  enlargements  of  bone,  which 
depend  on  hypertrophy  and  inflammation.  Besides  these,  bone  is  liable 
to  every  variety  of  tumour,  and  especially  to  enchondroma,  and  the 
fibrous,  and  fibro-plastic,  which  may  respectively  be  developed  on  its 
surface,  or  within  its  substance.  We  must  refer  to  the  Chapter  on 
Tumoun  for  a  de^tcription  of  these  growths  in  general ;  and  to  that  on 
the  Jaws,  for  further  researches  on  their  special  characters.  Besides 
these,  the  following  tumours  require  notice : — 

I.  Tumours  from  extra vasated  Blood. — Mr.  Travers  ♦  do- 
scribes  a  case  in  which,  after  a  blow,  the  clavicle  enlarged  into  a  firm, 
oval,  elastic  tumour ;  which,  when  punctured  by  n  gi*ooved  needle, 
yielded  a  few  drops  of  dark  gi'umous  blood.  The  whole  bone  was 
extirpated.  On  examination,  it  was  proved  that  the  tumour  had  evi- 
dently originated  in  a  rupturo  of  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  and  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  cancelli.  By  the  pressure  of  this  blood,  and 
a  continuance  of  the  exti-avasation,  the  bony  tissue  was  expanded  and 
absorbed  ;  and  the  cancelli  were  converted  into  chambers  tilled  with 
dark  solid  coagula.  The  tumour  was  invested  by  the  periosteum. 
The  cephdUuematoma  of  newly-born  children  is  a  state  depending  on 
effusion  of  blood  within  and  around  the  bones  of  the  head. 

II.  Pulsating  Tumours  aro  sometimes  developed  in  bone,  and 
may  be  of  three  kinds.  1st.  Soft  cancer,  the  droulation  through 
which  may  be  so  enei-getic,  that  the  tumour  pulsates,  and  yields  a 
whizzing  sound  like  that  heard  in  aneurisms.  2ndly.  Tumours  formed 
by  the  development  of  erectile  tissue  in  the  substance  of  a  bone ;  and, 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxL 
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3rdlr.  Tumoars  depending  od  enlargement  of  the  osseous  arteries.*  To 
the  fast,  the  name  of  otieO'aneurism  is  given.  The  seat  of  the  tumour 
i»  generally  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  and  fi-equently  the 
tibia  just  below  the  knee.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sudden  pain  in 
the  part.  This  ia  followed  by  painful  swelling,  and  all  the  veins  of 
the  leg  are  observed  to  be  very  tense  and  full.  After  a  time,  the 
whole  limb  becomes  dark  r«i,  and  painful  ;  and  the  tumour  becomes 
distinctly  pulsatory.  It  is  generally  moderately  firm  to  the  touch,  and 
perhaps  gives  a  slight  crackling  sensation,  owing  to  the  thin  shell  of 
booe  covering  some  part  of  it.  On  examination  it  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  spongy  tissue,  containing  convoluted  vessels  and  cells,  the 
ktter  tilled  with  clots  of  blood  in  concentric  layers :  the  lione  of  course 
expanded,  thinned,  and  absorbed.  This  disease  has  also  been  observed 
in  the  humerni,  radius,  femur,  and  ilium.  The  treatment  of  such 
growths  consists  either  in  removing  them  by  a  direct  operation  from 
the  cavity  of  the  bone,  or  by  ligature  of  the  main  ai-tery  of  the  limb ; 
or,  lastly,  in  very  aggravated  cases,  rejiulting  in  entire  remo\'al  of  the 
thicknees  of  the  bone  affected  if  this  should  be  the  main  support  of  the 
limb  in  amputation  or  excision  of  tlie  affected  part  of  bone. 

III.  Simple  serous  or  synovial  Cysts,  and  those  containing 
hydatids,  are  occasionally  developed  in  bone ;  causing  it  to  form  a 
tumour,  the  diagnosis  of  which  must  be  exceedingly  ditHcult,  until  the 
part  has  been  laid  open  by  operation.  Mr.  Keate  treated  a  case  suc- 
oeasfaily  by  removing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cysts,  and  of  the  bone 
oontaining  them,  and  applying  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the 
diseased  surface.f 

IV.  Cancer  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  bones ; 
nnoe  not  only  are  they  the  fj-equent  seat  of  primary  cancer,  especially 
of  soft  cancer  in  early  life,  but  they  also  frequently  suffer  from  second- 
ary deposits,  especially  during  the  progress  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  In 
many  cases,  too,  the  entire  skeleton  suffers  a  remarkable  atrophy,  all 
the  bones  becoming  thin,  light,  and  bi-eaking  from  muscular  exei-tion,  or 
from  the  slightest  violence.  The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with 
primary  cancer,  are  the  upper  jaw,  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  upper 
CDd  o(  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Cancer  differs  somewhat  in  its  progress,  according  as  it  is  deposited 
In  the  interior  or  on  the  exterior  of  bone.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
usoally  found  in  circumscribed  masses,  which,  as  they  increase,  cause 
entire  atrophy  of  the  bone  araund,  and  reduce  it  to  the  thinnest  possible 
didlySO  that  it  breaks.  When  the  cancer,  on  the  contrary,  is  developed 
en  the  exterior,  it  causes  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  periosteum, 
and  the  sur&ce  of  the  bone  sends  out  stalactitic  branches  into  the 
tonioary  just  as  it  does  when  an  enchondroma,  or  fibrous  tumour,  has  a 

•  Staidey,  Ked.  CSiir.  Trans,  vol.  xxviii. ;  Breachet,  Sur  da  Tumours  San- 


t  Vide  Mr.  Keate's  case,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  x. ;  quoted  also  In  Mayo's 
fttlMriogy ;  case  of  hydatids  gruwlng  on  the  tibia  and  caiulng  absorption  of  the 
bgoe  aS  fracture,  in  Wlckbam  on  Diseases  of  Joints.  Sec  also  Med.  Gaz. 
««L  ««  pL  990 ;  BokStanaky,  vol.  ill. 
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similar  situation.     It  must  be  noticed  that  this  ossification  of  the  fibroos 
septa  of  a  canceroos  tumour  does  not  constitute  an  osteoid  cancer. 

Of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  we  need  not  speak  again 
here,  except  to  saj  that  the  question  of  amputation  or  extirpation  must 
be  decided  hj  the  rules  given  in  the  Section  on  the  Treatment  of  Cancer. 


SECTION   Vni. — ^FRACTURE  GENERALLY. 

Definition. — The  term  fracture  explains  itself.  Fiacture  is  said  to 
be  simple,  when  there  is  no  wound  of  the  skin  communicating  with  the 
broken  part  of  the  bone ;  compound,  when  there  is  such  a  wound ; 
troMcerse,  when  the  line  of  fracture  lies  across  the  limb ;  oblique,  when 
the  line  of  fracture  slopes,  so  that  the  fractured  surfaces  tend  to  slip 
off  each  other ;  commimded,  when  the  bone  is  smashed  into  fragments ; 
complicated,  when  there  is  laceration  of  artery,  or  other  additional 
injury. 

Exciting  Causes. — ^The  exciting  causes  of  fracture  are  two— me- 
chanical violence  and  muscular  action.  Mechanical  violence  may  be 
direct  or  indirect.  It  is  said  to  be  cUrect,  when  it  produces  a  fracture 
at  the  part  to  which  it  is  actually  applied ;  as  in  the  instance  of  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  from  a  violent  blow.  It  is  said  to  be  indirect,  when 
a  force  is  applied  to  two  parts  of  a  bone,  which  gives  way  between. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  from  a  fall  on 
the  shoulder.  The  sternal  end  of  the  bone  is  impelled  by  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  the  acromial  end  by  the  object  it  falls  against ;  and  the 
bone,  acted  upon  by  these  two  forces,  gives  way  in  the  middle.  Some- 
times in  children  fracture  is  partial  (green-stick  or  tpHIow  fracture), 
port  only  of  the  fibres  breaking,  and  the  rest  bending. 

The  bones  most  commonly  fractured  by  muscular  action  are  the 
patella  and  olecranon  ;  but  the  humerus,  femur,  or  any  other  bone  may 
give  way  from  this  cause,  if  preternatural ly  weak. 

PREDiSPnsiNG  Causes. — There  are  certain  circumstances  which 
render  the  bones  more  liable  than  usual  to  be  broken.  These  ai-e, 
1,  The  atrophy  arising  from  old  age,  or  from  prolonged  disuse  of  any 
limb.  2.  Certain  diseases,  as  fatty  degeneration,  moliities  ossium,  and 
cancer,  3.  Original  conformation;  the  bones  of  some  people  being 
exceedingly  brittle,  without  any  assignable  cause. 

Repair. — The  first  few  days  after  fracture  is  a  period  of  repose ; 
little  or  no  change  tiking  place,  except,  perhaps,  the  effusion  of  small 
quantities  of  lymph  and  serum,  and  the  absorption  of  blood  that  may 
have  been  extravasated.  To  this  follows  a  period  of  exudation,  in  which 
plastic  lymph  is  effused  between,  possibly  around,  the  broken  ends.  To 
this  follows  a  period  of  development,  in  which  the  lymph  is  converted 
firat  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  then  into  bone,  or  first  into  cartilage,  and 
then  into  bone.  The  time  which  elapses  before  union  is  completed  may 
vary  from  four  to  ten  weeks ;  being  so  much  the  less,  in  proportion  as 
the  patient  is  younger  and  heathier,  and  especially  if  the  fracture  ia 
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nicely  adjusted,  and  kept  at  perfect  rest.  The  material  which  unites  a 
fractured  bone  HlLs  up  the  medullary  cavities,  and  renders  the  part 
quite  solid  at  the  seat  of  injury.  The  last  stage  in  the  process  of 
repair  consists  in  the  abscn*ption  of  superfluous  bone,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  medullary  cavities.  This  may  be  completed  in  from  six  to 
twelve  months. 

The  material  by  which  fractures  were  con- 
solidated was  called,  in  old  surgical  works, 
caUus*  If  the  broken  ends  are  accurately  ad- 
justed together,  it  is  simply  deposited  between 
them,  with  very  slight  infiltration  of  the  peri- 
ogteum,  and  sbght,  if  any,  pn)jection  of  calhtg. 

If  the  ends  are  not  accurately  adjusted,  the 
calloB  fills  up  any  anguUr  interspaces,  as  shown 
in  the  adjacent  cut 

This  cut  also  exhibits  the  formation  of  what 
is  called  a  prcvisional  caUus,  that  is  to  say,  a 
ferrule  of  new  bone  encircling  both  fragments 
for  some  little  distance  above  and  below,  so  as 
Id  splice  them  together  firmly,  before  they  are 
actually  united  by  a  permanent  ccdlua.  It  was 
iormerly  taught,  that  this  is  the  regular  mode 
in  which  the  union  of  broken  shafts  of  long 
booes  is  accomplished.  But  later  researches 
have  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  formation  of 
prorisional  callus  is  generally  true  only  in  the 
case  of  animals,  in  whom  it  depends  on  the  constant  movement  and 
disturbance  to  which  their  bones  when  broken  are  subjected ;  and  in 
the  hnman  subject  it  is  generally  true  only  as  regards  the  ribs,  which 
are  bones  almost  in  perpetual  motion.* 

The  source  from  which  callus  was  exuded,  was  very  much  disputed 
in  the  last  generation.  Doubtless  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  of  simple 
firacture  nicely  adjusted,  and  uncomplicated  by  inflammation,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bone  and  periosteum  only.  Yet  any  neighbouring  fibrous 
tJMue,  is  probably  also  capable  of  exuding  a  lymph  or  generating  a  cell 
growth  which  will  ossify ;  nay,  if  the  greater  paii;  of  the  shaft  of  a 
bone  be  removed  or  necrosed,  the  lymph  yieldeil  by  the  periosteum,  if 
sufficiently  preserved,  may  be  converted  into  a  new  bone. 

Experiments  made  on  animals  by  M.  Oilier  of  Lyons  show  con- 
dusiTely  that  a  portion  of  periosteum  removed  from  all  connections, 
except  thote  absolutely  necessary  for  its  continued  vitality,  will  pro- 
duce bone  even  in  most  unnatural  situations,  such  as  under  the  skin  of 
the  beck  or  neck. 

BaneM  that  do  not  unite, — ^The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  olecranon, 
titeacromioo,  coracoid,  and  coronoid  procesess  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
f^lfi^  patella,  and  other  bones  invested  with  synovial  membrane,  do  not 

•  See  Mr.  Lawson's  case  of  Provislonsl  Gallos  in  neglected  Fracture  of  the 
r  in  a  diild :  Med.  Timet.  19th  Feb.  1859. 
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reunite  readily  by  bone.  For  this  there  are  three  reasoos.  FirBt, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  broken  surfaces  absolutely  in 
contact ;  and,  secondly,  at  perfect  rest ;  lastly,  the  con- 
tact of  synovia,  and  the  distension  caused  by  its  abun- 
dant effusion  into  the  joint  and  between  the  broken 
surfaces  of  bone.  Moreover,  if  portions  of  the  skull  be 
removed,  the  gap  is  not  filled  up.f 
Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  fracture  are  tiiree : 

1.  Deformity ;  such  as  bending,  or  shortening,  or  twist- 
ing of  the  injured  limb.     This  is  judged  of  by  the  eye. 

2.  Pretemaiwal  mdbUiiy.  This  is  ascertained  by  the 
surgeon,  who  fiiinly  but  gently  grasps  the  upper  end 
of  the  broken  bone,  and  moves  the  lower,  so  as  to  see 
if  one  end  moves  independently  of  the  other,  or  if  any 
part  yields  on  pressure.  3.  Crepitus ;  a  grating  noise 
heard  and  felt  both  by  patient  and  surgeon  when  the 
broken  ends  are  rubbed  against  each  other.  If  the 
broken  parts  ^are  displaced,  they  must  be  drawn  into 
their  natural  position,  otherwise  no  crepitus  will  bo 
detected.  Of  these  three  signs  deformity  is  sometimes 
absent  in  fracture  of  the  ribs,  pelvis,  and  scapula ;  mO' 
hility  and  crepitus  in  impacted  fractures,  or  when  the 
bones  ai-e  held  firmly  by  muscular  spasm.  Crepitus 
is  also  pi-eveuted  when  the  bix>ken  ends  are  separately 
imbedded  in  the  adjacent  soft  tissues.  All  these  signs 
are  often  absent  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  producing  a 
simple  fissure.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there 
will  be  more  or  less  pain,  swelling,  and  helplessness  of 

the  injured  part,  startings  and  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  considerable 
subcutaneous  ecchymosis. 

The  causes  which  produce  displacement  after  fracture  are  three. 
1.  Muscular  action^  which  produces  various  degrees  of  bending,  short- 
ening, or  twisting,  in  different  cases.  2.  The  weight  of  the  parts 
below,  which,  for  instance,  causes  the  shoulder  to  sink  downwards 
when  the  clavicle  is  broken.  3.  The  original  violence  which  caused 
the  fracture,  as  when  the  ossa  nasi  are  driven  in. 

Treatment. — The  general  indications  for  the  treatment  of  fracture 
are,  to  place  the  fragments  in  their  natural  position  ;  and,  having  done 
so,  to  maintain  them  in  perfect  contact  and  at  perfect  rest  till  they  have 
lirmly  united. 

The  first  thing  required  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  is  to 
carry  the  patient  to  his  home,  or  to  an  hospital,  gently,  on  a  litter,  with 
both  legs  tied  securely  together  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  the  broken  bone  being  thrust  through  the  skin. 
A  litter  may  be  made  of  a  couple  of  poles,  and  a  sack  or  horsecloth. 

*  Fractured  tibia  and  fibula  after  seven  years ;  large  callus  and  Irregular  ossi- 
fication.   St.  Mary's  Museum, 
t  See  Pagei's  Liectures  and  Mayo's  Pathology. 
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Then  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  to  lie  diould  be  maile  as  firm 
and  lerel  as  poasible.  The  patient  is  to  be  gently  laid  on  it,  undressed, 
and  examined.  Before  patting  on  anj  appamtus,  a  good  washing  will 
be  of  use. 

Secondly,  the  fractnre  must  be  reduced  or  set ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
broken  parts  must  be  adjusted  in  their  natural  positiotis.  For  this 
purpose,  the  upper  end  of  the  limb  must  be  held  steailily  by  one 
amstant,  while  the  lower  is  extended^  or  Bimly,  but  gradually  and 
gently  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to  resttore  the  limb  to  its  proper 
kngUi  and  shape ;  the  surgeon,  meanwhile,  by  manipulating  with  his 
lingers,  placing  the  fragments  in  their  correct  position.  It  is  better 
not  to  do  this  until  the  splints  and  other  appanitus  are  maile  reaily  for 
Hsiogf  lest  rcdisplacement  occur  in  the  meanwhile  by  muscular  spasm 
and  a  fresh  and  painful  adjutitroent  rendereri  necei^siu-y.  Chloroform 
ihould  be  administered  to  prevent  pain  and  simsm. 

Thirdly f  it  is  uKual  to  bandage  the  whole  of  the  fructure<l  limb  fi-om 
its  extremity.  This  is  done  for  the  double  purpo-^e  of  preventing 
swelling,  and  of  confining  the  muscles,  that  they  niuy  not  contract  and 
disturb  the  fracture. 

Fuurthly,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  mechanical  contrivances  to  keep 
the  limb  of  iti  natural  length  and  shape,  and  {)revent  any  motion  at 
the  fractured  part.  It  is  usual  to  employ  for  this  purpose  splints  of 
wood,  carved  to  the  shape  of  the  limb.  But  every  surgeon  ought  to  be 
able  to  construct  splints  out  of  such  materials  a»  the  carpenter's  shop 
a£Rirds.  The  surgeon  should  measure  with  a  ta|ie  the  sound  limb  which 
corresponds  to  the  injured  one,  and  choose  splints  that  are  lon^r  enough 
to  rest  against  the  condyles  or  other  projecting  points  at  its  extremities. 

Thete  must  hn padded;  and  pads  are  easily  made  of  tow  or  horse- 
hair, well  shaken  or  pulled  out,  and  wrapped  up  in  piKvs  of  old  linen. 
But  the  Terr  best  pads  are  made  of  old  bbmkets.  wliich  should  be  cut 
into  strips  long  and  wide  enough  to  line  the  splints ;  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  strips  should  be  laid  on,  to  give  the  requisite  softness,  and 
tber  mar  be  arraiigHl  so  as  to  press,  or  not  to  press,  exactly  where  the 
surgeon  desires  it.  The  splints,  when  ready,  should  be  firmly  bound 
to  the  limb  with  pieces  of  old  bandage  or  linen  stntp  and  buckles ;  and 
when  they  are  properly  put  on,  so  as  to  keep  the  broken  j)art  immove- 
able, and  prevent  muscular  spasms,  without  being  tuo  tight,  the 
patient  is  sure  to  express  himself  as  unspeakably  cuuifotted.  luhtead 
of  wooden  splints,  it  is  sutHcient  in  some  au>es  to  use  pasteboard 
softened  in  boiling  water,  so  that  it  may  be  accurately  adapted,  and 
then  allowed  to  dry  and  siiffen.  A  good  ]>lan  use«i  in  the  Belgian 
ho^taU,  is  to  cover  the  broken  limb  with  a  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and, 
tbeii  (keeping  up  proper  extension)  to  apply  a  b:uidac;e  and  cover 
with  layers  of  brown  paper,  moistened  and  sprea<l  with  good  paste,  to 
a  sufficient  thickness  to  keep  up  a  resisting  amount  of  i>tit!'ncss.  A 
strong  pasteboard  splint  is  thus  forme<i  accuintely  adapter]  to  the 
Dormal  sliape  of  the  limb  while  under  extension. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
fracture,  especially  of  the  leg,  is  the  starched  or  ywntned  bandaye. 
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This  is  composed  of  layers  of  lint  or  old  linen,  or  of  bandages  soaked  in 
thick  mucilage  of  starch  or  dezti'ine,  or  of  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  gum  arabic  and  precipitated  chalk.  These,  when  dry,  form 
a  remarkably  light  but  firm  support,  A  dry  bandage  should  be  put 
on  firat  of  all ;  then  layers  of  wadding  to  fill  up  all  hollows  ;  then 
layers  of  bandages  well  soaked  in  starch. 

But  how  is  the  starched  bandage  to  be  got  off,  or  loosened,  if  too 
tight?  In  order  to  provide  tor  this,  a  strip  of  stout  tape  should  be 
laid  lengthwise  on  the  limb  before  the  starched  bandage  is  put  on.  By 
lifting  up  one  end  of  this,  the  blunt  point  of  a  pair  of  sd.ssors  may  be 
got  under  the  bandage  without  wounding  the  skin ;  so  that  the  staix^hed 
bandage  can  be  ripped  up  and  taken  off,  as  a  complete  mould ;  then,  if 
damped  with  boiling  water,  it  can  be  softened,  and  put  on  again  more 
comfortably. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  an  admirable  material,  from  its  faculty  of  quickly 
setting.  The  limb  should  first  be  bandaged  with  strips  of  paper: 
outside  this,  long  thick  layers  of  linen  well  thickened  with  plaster  of 
Pkris  and  water ;  extension  should  be  kept  up  till  it  has  set.  Wounds 
may  be  led  uncovered. 

2Splints  may  also  be  made  of  gutta-percha,  softened  in  boiling  water, 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and  then  trimmed  with  scissors,  and 
hardened  by  cold  water:  by  mixing  the  gutta-pei-cha  in  a  sodened  state 
with  a  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  it  is  made  more 
manageable  in  working,  and  sets  sooner  and  harder  and  more  i^esistant 
to  heat  than  when  in  its  unmixed  state.  Or  of  wire  gauze,  per- 
forated zinc,  and  a  hundi-ed  other  substances,  of  which  perhaps  paper 
cut  into  strips,  soaked  in  paste,  and  laid  on  in  layere,  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient. 

We  think  it  right  also  to  mention  the  straw  splintSf  made  by  filling 
a  linen  bag,  of  the  size  of  the  splint  required,  with  unbroken  wheat 
straw,  such  as  is  used  in  thatching,  the  straw  being  cut  to  the  length 
of  the  limb,  and  the  open  end  of  the  bag  then  sewn  up.  This  is  both 
splint  and  pod  in  one,  and  may  of^en  be  of  great  service  in  country  and 
military  practice.* 

The  remaining  treatment  of  simple  fracture  must  be  conducted  on 
geneml  principles.  Coi-dials,  to  restoi-e  the  patient  from  the  shock  of 
the  injury ;  the  catheter,  if  he  cannot  make  water,  which  is  common 
after  fi^ctures  of  the  leg  ;  aperients,  if  necessaiy ;  cold  lotion,  if  agree- 
able; and  leeches,  very  rarely,  to  allay  excessive  inflammation,  must  be 
employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  pmctitioner.  But  of  all  i-emedies  for 
allaying  pain  and  irritation,  preventing  spaj^ms  and  starting  and  dis- 
placement of  the  bonra,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  heixr  tranquilly  the 
penance  of  long  confinement  to  bed,  nothing  equals  opium,  in  grain 
doses,  once,  twice,  or  thnce  a  day ;  given  without  the  patient's  know- 
ledge, and  mingled,  if  need  be,  with  colocynth,  to  prevent  consti- 
pation. 

The  apparatus  and  bandages  must,  if  necessary,  be  loosened  when 

*  See  some  remarks  by  Mr.  TufTnell,  in  lUuking's  Abetnict,  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 
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tw^ing  comes  oo,  and  be  afterwards  tighteDed  sufBciently  to  keep  the 
parts  staadilr  in  their  place ;  and  care  muitt  be  taken  to  prevent  pain- 
ful pressare  on  any  particular  spot,  and  to  rectify  any  displacement  as 
soon  as  it  may  occur. 

If  the  fingers  or  toes  become  blue  or  benumbed,  the  suigeon  should 
remember  the  possibility  of  gangrene  from  too  tight  a  bandage. 

If  through  mismanagement,  a  fracture  has  united  croolcedly,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  narcotized  by  chloroform,  and  the  uniting  or  united 
part  be  bent,  or  even  broken,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  restore  the  right 
shape.  Such  a  proceeding  may  easily  be  ejected  before  the  fourth 
wedc,  and  the  author  knows  cases  in  which  it  was  done  successfully 
after  many  months. 

HABirUAL  Deformitt  must  not  be  confounded  with  fracture  or 
dislocation.  When  a  person  who  has  met  with  a  fall,  or  other  accident, 
is  found  to  have  a  limb  shortened  or  missh.i|)en,  the  surgeon  should 
always  ask  whether  or  not  there  was  any  detunnity  t>efore  the  accident, 
else  he  maj  fidl  into  the  ridiculous  eiror  of  treutiug  an  old  deformity 
as  if  it  were  a  recent  injury. 


SECTION   IX. — NON-UNION    AND  FALSE  JOINT. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  fractui-e  of  the  shnfls  of  bones  does 
not  unite  by  bone.     This  is  liable  to  happen : — 

1st.  If  the  fractured  part  is  subjected  to  frequent  motion  and  dis- 
tarbanoe ;  in  which  case  the  effused  lymph,  instead  of  ossifying,  will 
either  be  converted  into  bands  of 
fibious  tissue,  uniting  the  broken 
ends*  or  else  a  false  joint  will  i>e 
fonxied;  the  ends  of  the  bones 
being  covered  with  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  surrounded  with  a  liga- 
meotous  capsule. 

2od]  J.  The  reparative  processes 
may  be  deticieut  if  the  vital 
powers  are  exhausted  by  age  and 
debility ;  or  if  the  system  is  under 
the  induence  of  gout,  syphilis,  or 
cancer ;  or  if  an  acute  disease  or 
fever  comes  on ;  or  if  Uie  ]tart  be 
deprived  of  its  nei-vous  inHuena*. 
Thus  Mr.  Travers  relati«  a  case  in 
which  a  patient  had  a  fracture  of 
the  arm  and  of  the  leg,  and  like- 
wise an  injury  of  the  back,  which 
palsied  the  lower  extremities.  The 
arm  united  reailily  enough,  but 
the  leg  did  not.  In  some  cases  of  women,  pregnant  or  suckling,  broken 
bone*  have  not  united ;  but  they  more  frequently  do  so.  But  yet  there 
are  tome  cases  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  it  is  to  remedy. 
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3rdly.  The  ends  of  the  bone  may  be  separated  by  and  imbedded  in 
the  adjoining  muscular  or  fibrous  tissues  so  as  to  prevent  the  close 
contiguity  necessary  for  a  proper  union.  This  has  sometimes  occurred 
in  non-united  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  upper  arm  bones. 

Treatment. — ^There  ai-e  three  indications:  Ist,  To  bind  up  the 
part  in  splints,  or  the  starched  bandages,  or  to  envelop  it  in  a  mould 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  rest,  perlect  apposition,  and 
pressure  of  the  broken  ends  against  each  other.  But,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie 
very  justly  observes,  the  bandage  should  not  be  put  on  so  tightly  as  to 
impede  the  general  circulation  of  the  limb. 

2ndly.  Should  this  not  succeed,  after  a  fair  trial  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  means  must  be  adopted  to  excite  the  adhesive  inflammation 
around  the  fracture.  This  may  be  done  by  rubbing  one  end  of  the 
bone  roughly  against  the  other,  and  breaking  up  any  tibrous  bands,  and 
then  splints  should  be  again  fiimly  applied  for  a  month.  If  this  also 
fiiil,  some  operation  must  be  resorted  to.  1.  The  surgeon  may  cut 
down  on  the  fracture,  by  the  subcutaneous  method^  and  scarify  the  ends 
of  the  bones  by  a  long  nanow  knife;  or  he  may  pass  in  a  probe,  or 
iron  wire,  between  the  broken  extremities,  and  allow  it  to  remain  a 
week  or  ten  days,  after  which  the  limb  should  be  put  up  immovably 
in  splints.  2.  The  fracture  maybe  cut  down  upon, and  one  or  both  of 
the  broken  ends  be  drilled  with  holes,  into  which  ivory  pegs  are  to  be 
firmly  driven,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  weeks.  3.  A  seton 
may  be  passed  through  the  limb,  between  the  fractured  ends,  or 
through  the  flesh  close  to  the  fracture.  4.  If  other  measures  also  fail, 
the  last  resource  is  to  cut  down  on  the  fracture,  and  saw  or  shave  off 
the  ends  of  the  boue  (sometimes  it  is  found  that  a  little  piece  of  muscle 
is  wedged  between  them,  which  must  bo  removed) ;  but  these  opera- 
tions ai-e  of  a  most  severe  and  dangerous  character,  and  not  to  be 
resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity. 

3rdly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  detect  and  i*eroedy  any  constitutional 
disoi*der  to  which  the  want  of  union  can  be  attributed.  Debility  most 
be  counteracted  by  toni(«,  nutritive  food,  and  stimulants.  Bdr.  Fer- 
gusson  relates  a  case  of  fi^ctured  thigh,  in  which  no  callus  was  formed 
for  three  weeks,  until  the  patient  was  allowed  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
whiskey,  to  which  he  liad  been  previously  accustome*!;  and  Sir  B. 
Brodie  relates  similar  instances.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  administer 
lime  plentifully  in  the  foj-m  of  liquor  calris  with  sarsaparilla,  F.  84  ;  or 
two  ounces  of  lime-water  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk;  or,  which  is  bettor,  the  phosphate  of  lime^  as  re<rom- 
mended  by  the  author,  F.  201.  Mercury  may  be  given  if  there  is  a 
syphilitic  taint;  and  Mr.  B,  Cooper  gives  a  case  of  non-union  in  which, 
although  the  general  health  appeiued  perfectly  good,  mercury  given  to 
ptyalism  efiected  a  cure  after  the  seton  had  failed.* 

A  few  instances  are  known  in  which  the  callus,  after  union  was 
completed,  inflamed  and  became  absorbed,  so  that  the  fmcture  was  dis- 

•  Vide  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  p.  668 ;  Brodie  in  Med. 
Gai.  vol.  xltl. ;  and  cases  by  Kennett,  HllL  Stanley,  Bowman,  KergnMon,  Hilton. 
Geohegan,  Square,  and  others.  In  Ranldng^s  Abstract,  vols.  x.  xiv.  and  xvi. 
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Qoited  agBin.  Leeches  and  blisters  to  the  port  proved  effectual  i-eme- 
dies.*  A  recent  callas  is  aUo  sometimes  absorbed  during  fever ;  iind 
this  oocurrenoe  used  to  be  common  enough  in  the  sea-scun^. 

SECTION  X.— OOMPOUin)  FRACTURE. 

DEFiiaTiON. — A  fracture  with  a  wound,  which  communicates  with 
the  fractured  part. 

Causes. — Fracture  may  be  rendered  compound.  1.  By  the  same 
injury  which  broke  the  bone.  2.  By  the  bone  being  thrust  through  the 
fldn.     3.  By  subsequent  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  integuments. 

Danoebs. — These  are  threefold.  1.  Tlie  shock  and  collapse  of  the 
iojary,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  especially  if  much  blood 
hw  been  lost.  2.  InflammatioD,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  fever^  and  tetanus. 
'i.  Hectic  or  typhoid  fever  from  excessive  suppuration. 

Question  op  Amputation. — In  order  to  decide  upon  the  necessity 
of  this  operation,  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  restorative  powers 
of  the  patient,  and  the  resources  of  the  surgeon  as  to  nurses,  nourish- 
ment, fiEC,  must  be  canefuUy  considered.  If  the  bone  is  very  much 
shattered  and  comminuted;  if  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  torn 
or  brniaed;  if  the  large  vessels  or  nerves  are  injured,  or  if  the  knee- 
joint  is  extensively  damaged  and  freely  expased  by  a  fntctui'c  extending 
also  &r  into  the  femur  or  tibia ;  if,  in  paiticular,  a  large  portion  of  the 
skin  and  soft  parts  have  been  torn  away,  or  so  injured  tlrnt  a  large 
tract  of  it  must  slough  ;  if  the  patient  is  very  old,  or  much  enfeebled, 
either  by  previous  disease,  or  present  loss  of  blood ;  if  the  collajtse  of 
the  injuiy  is  excessive  and  permanent — amputation  is  probably  requisite. 
See  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  156. 

Oompound  Fractures  of  Joints  should  be  treated  ns  described  under 
guDsbot  wounds. 

LaceraiUm  of  Ai'teries  is  a  dangerous  complication  both  of  simple 
and  compound  fracture.  It  is  detected  by  the  gi-eat  flow  of  bloo>l,  if 
there  be  a  wound ;  and  if  not,  by  a  rapid,  ditl'used,  and  dark-coloured 
turoeiaction  of  the  limb,  with  coldness  and  want  of  arterial  pulsation 
in  the  parts  below.  If  it  be  the  femoral,  amputation  will  most  pro- 
bably be  required,  because  the  vein  may  have  Ixjcu  injured  also ;  if  any 
other  (the  anterior  or  posterior  tibial,  for  instance),  it  may  be  secured  ; 
provided  that  there  is  no  other  valid  cause  for  amput^ition,  and  that  the 
required  incision  will  not  too  much  aggravate  tlic  injury  to  the  soft  parts. 
But,  cmteria  paribus,  this  accident  is  always  an  additional  reason  for  am- 
patation,  if  there  be  other  circumstances  rendering  it  probably  expedient. 

TbeaTMBNT. — If  it  be  determined  to  save  the  limb,  it  must  tirst  be 
placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  then  the  fractui^  must  be  reduced. 
if  a  sbarp  end  of  bone  protrude,  and  it  cannot  easily  be  returned  or 
kept  in  its  place,  or  if  the  periosteum  be  scraped  off  or  injured,  so  that 
it  will  probably  become  necrosed,  it  should  be  sawn  ofl'.  Any  loos^ 
fiagments  or  splinters  of  bone  should  he  at  once  removed;  and,  if 
*  James,  Address  In  Pro  v.  Med.  Trans.  Hto. 
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necessary,  the  wound  may  be  dilated  for  this  purpoee.  If  snflBred  to 
remain,  they  greatly  aggravate  the  inflammation  and  danger  of  tetanns, 
and  may  produce  long-continaed  disease  of  the  bone.  If  the  pro- 
truding bone  or  its  periosteum  be  not  injured,  and  the  size  of  the 
wound  does  not  permit  it  to  be  replaced,  the  wound  may  be  dilated  for 
that  purpose.  Afler  reduction,  the  great  object  is  to  close  the  wound  as 
nicely  as  possible,  so  as  to  heal  it  up,  and  to  couTert  the  compound 
fracture  into  a  simple  one,  and  the  best  application  is  a  piece  of  lint 
dipped  in  blood,  collodion,  or  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin; 
then  bandages  and  splints  are  to  be  used.  If  necessary,  the  splints 
should  have  apertui^es  corresponding  to  the  wound,  so  that  it  may 
be  dressed  without  disturbance  to  the  whole  limb.  When  swelling 
oomes  on,  the  bandages  must  be  loosened,  and  cold  be  applied  if 
agreeable.  Pain  and  restlessness  must  be  relieved  by  full  doses  of 
opium ;  tht»t  by  saline  draughts,  F.  58 ;  and  the  bowels  be  opened, 
if  necessary,  and  if  it  can  be  done  without  disturbance.  The  catheter 
should  be  used,  if  requii-ed.  But  perhaps  i^eaction  is  not  fully  esta- 
blished.— ••  We  notice  irregular  action  of  the  heart ;  the  pulse  does  not 
rise  as  it  should  do ;  in  the  state  of  sympathetic  fever  the  artery  is  left 
snbdilated,  weak,  and  its  beats  are  fluttering  and  uncertain ;  the  tongue 
is  coated  to  a  cei-tain  degree ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  agitated, 
and  unsteady  in  its  direction ;  and  the  sensorium  seems  faltering  in  its 
powers.  The  patient  does  not  cleai'ly  understand  his  real  state,  and 
usually  declares  that  he  feels  well ;  he  does  not  sleep  much,  and  is 
wandering  when  he  does.  The  wound  is  dry,  and  the  parts  about  it 
assume  an  ashen  colour,  with  the  feel  of  pufiiness  in  the  parts  about  it'** 
For  this  condition  brandy  and  beef-tea  are  tlie  remedies.  The  great 
object  in  the  subsequent  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  matter, 
by  sponging  and  pressing  it  out  carefully  at  each  dressing,  syringing 
with  weak  zinc  lotion,  and  applying  compresses  to  prevent  its  aceumu- 
lation,  and,  if  required,  by  making  depending  openings  for  its  discharge. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  tonics,  wine,  and  good  diet, 
the  patient  seems  likely  to  sink  under  the  discharge  and  irritation,  ampu- 
tation is  the  last  I'esource. 

SECTION  XI. — PARTICULAR  FRACTURES. 

T.  Fractures  of  the  Ossa  Nasi,  and  of  the  Malar  and 
Superior  Maxillary  Bones,  may  be  productKi  by  violent  blows  or 
falls  on  the  face,  or  by  gunshot  injuries. 

Treatment. — Any  displacement  of  the  fractured  portions  should  be 
rectified  as  soon  as  possible,  by  passing  a  strong  probe  or  female  cathe- 
ter up  the  nostril,  and  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers.  A  depressed 
fragment  mny  often  be  conveniently  raised  by  passing  one  blade  of  a 
dressing  forceps  up  the  nostril,  and  applying  the  other  ext«inally,  so 
as  to  prasp  the  fragment  between  them.  Some  practitioners  are  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  tubes  or  plugs  of  oiled  lint,  in  order  to  keep 
•  Vfncent,  op.  clt  p.  127. 
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the  fragments  in  their  placet ;  but  this  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
is  rery  irritating.  A  plug  of  lint,  may,  however,  be  requisite  to  check 
profuse  hcemorrhage.  If  the  fracture  is  compound,  any  loose  splinters 
should  be  carefully  removed.  The  great  swelling,  ecchymosis,  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  and  headache,  with  which  this  injuiy  is  followed, 
wUl  require  to  be  combated  by  bleeding  or  leeches,  purgatives  and 
o»Id  lotions,  and  spoon  diet ;  and  if  collections  of  matter  form,  they 
ihould  be  opened  without  delay.  If  there  are  symptoms  of  pressure 
on  the  brain,  and  the  vomer  seems  depressed,  it  should  be  carefully 
drawn  forwards,  if  possible. 

II.  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw  may  be  caused  by  violent 
blows.  Its  most  usual  situation,  says  Mr.  Vincent,  is  close  to  one  of 
the  eye-teeth.  Sometimes  in  children  (though  rarely)  it  occurs  at  the 
qrmpliysis,  and  still  more  rai-eiy  at  the  angle,  or  in  the  ascending 
ramus.  Or  the  bone  may  be  fractured  in  two  places,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  symphysis. 

Symptoms, — It  is  known  by  pain,  swelling,  and  inability  to  move 
the  jaw,  and  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  because  the  anterior  fragment  is 
generally  drawn  downwards^,  by  the  muscles  arising  from  the  hyoid 
bone,  whilst  the  posterior  fragment  is  fixed  by  the  temporal.  On 
moving  the  chin,  whilst  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  posterior  fi^agmcnt, 
crepitus  will  be  felt ;  and  the  gums  are  lacerated  and  bleeding,  and  the 
teeth  at  the  point  of  fracture  loosened.  The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the 
atceHdmg  ramu8  will  often  be  obscured  by  the  great  swelling.  Great 
pain  and  difficulty  of  motion  and  obscure  crepitus,  usually  felt  and  heard 
bat  by  the  patient  himself  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  internal 
ear  through  the  temporo-mazillary  articulation,  are  the  chief  signs. 

Dreatment,— A  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  gutta  percha,  cut  to  the  shape 
here  given  (a),  softened  in  boiling  water, 
shoald  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  jaw, 
and  then  a  four-tailed  bandage  should 
be  applied.  This  is  made  by  taking  a 
yaxxl  and  a  half  of  wide  roller,  and  tear- 
ing each  end  longitudinally,  so  as  to  leave 
alwut  eight  inches  in  the  middle,  which 
should  have  a  short  slit  in  iU  The  chin 
is  to  be  put  into  this  slit,  and  then  two 
of  the  tails  are  to  be  tied  over  the  crown 
of  the  head,  so  as  to  fix  the  lower  jaw 
against  the  upper,  and  the  other  two  are 
to  be  £istened  behind  the  head.*  It  is  useful  to  place  a  thin  wedge- 
ifaaped  piece  of  cork  or  gutta  percha  between  the  molar  teeth  on  each 
flde,  specially  if  any  of  the  teeth  at  the  fractured  part  are  deficient, 
in  order  to  insure  more  perfect  adaptation,  and  to  keep  the  incisor 
^ftb  s  little  apart.     Sometimes  a  tooth  falls  down  between  the  broken 

*  Woodcut  b  shows  the  pasteboard  splint  as  applied ;  th j  kngor  piece  applied 
to  the  rami.  Ibe  sborter  one  doubled  back  under  ih«  chin,  and  its  ends  brought 
op  on  either  side. 
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parts ;  a  circumstance  whidi  should  be  looked  to,  if  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  fitting  them  together. 

The  patient  for  the  first 
fortnight  must  be  fed  en- 
tirely with  broth,  gruel, 
bread-pap,  &c.  The  cure 
generally  occupies  fire  or 
six  weeks. 

III.  Fractore  op 
THE  Clavicle  is  most 
frequently  niuated  at  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  and 
is  generally  caused  by 
falls  on  the  arm  or  shoul- 
der, when  it  is  usually  ob- 
lique in  direction ;  some- 
times, however,  by  direct 
violence,  when  it  is  gene- 
rally situated  near  the 
acromial  extremity,  and 
transverse  to  the  axis  of 
the  bone.  When  fi>icture 
of  the  acromial  end  of 
this  bone  is  situated  between  the  coraco-acromial  ligaments,  there  is 
very  little  displacement,  and  often  little  or  no  crepitus  fix>m  impaction 
of  Uie  fragments ;  but  when  the  fracture  is  external  to  these  ligaments, 
the  acroniial  exti-emity  of  the  bone  is  apt  to  turn  round  at  right  angles 
to  the  sternal  portion.* 

Symptoms, — The  patient  complains  of  inability  to  lift  the  affected 
arm,  and  supports  it  at  the  elbow;  the  shoulder  sinks  dotcnwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards;  the  distance  from  the  acromion  to  the  sternum 
is  less  than  it  is  on  the  sound  side ; — and  the  end  of  the  sternal  frag- 
ment of  the  bone  projects  as  though  it  were  displaced,  although  it  is 
not  so  in  reality,  but  merely  appears  to  be  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
sinkine  of  the  shoulder  and  of  the  outer  fragment. 

Treatment, — The  shoulder  must  be  raiseil,  and  must  be  supported 
in  a  direction  upwards,  hackirards,  and  outwards.  The  broken  paits 
may  be  reduced,  either  liy  putting  the  knee  between  the  scapulae  and 
drawing  the  shoulders  backwards  ;  or  by  placing  the  elbow  close  to  the 
trunk  and  a  little  forwards,  and  then  pushing  it  upwai-ds.  To  support 
the  parts  during  the  cure,  the  most  common  apparatus  is — 

The  steUate,  orfigure-of-S  bandage,  represented  in  the  cut  (p.  261 ).  In 
the  Hi-st  place  a  thick  weiige-shaped  pad  must  be  put  into  the  axilla,  with 
the  lai'ge  end  uppermost.  Then  a  long  roller  must  be  passed  over  each 
shoulder  alternately,  and  be  made  to  cross  on  the  back.  In  the  next 
place,  the  arm  must  be  confined  to  the  side  by  two  or  three  turns  of 

•  A  TreaUse  on  Fractnres  In  the  vicinity  of  Joints,  by  Robert  WUUam  Smith, 
M.I).  &c.  Dublin,  1&47.   'A  most  complete  and  masterly  work. 
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the  roller;  and  lastlj,  the  elbow  should  be  well  raided  by  a  sling, 

which  ia  also  to  support  the  forearm.     It  will  be  noticed,  that  the 

shoalder  is  kept  t^  by  the 

sling,  out  br  the  pad,  and  back 

bf  the  bandage*.     The  same 

objects  may  be  gained  by  means 

of  three  handkerchiefs,  one  to 

act  as  the  pad  in  the  axilla ; 

another  for  a  »liu^;  and  the 

third  to  keep  the  arm  close  to 

the  body— the  whole   being 

stitched  together. 

An  excellent  plan,  of  French 
origin,  and  frequently  used  by 
ProfeMKir  Syme,  of  EUinbui-gh, 
is  to  take  three  silk  handker- 
chief; two  are  looped  round 
the  shoolders  under  the  axills, 
and  tied  behind,  leaving  one 
end  of  the  knot  longer  than 
the  other.  The  long  ends  are 
then  passed  acros:^  the  back  and 
under  the  opposite  loop,  and 
finally  tied  U^tlier,  drawing 
forcibly  the  shoulders  back- 
wanl  towards  each  other.  The 
third  is  used  as  an  elbow- 
sling  to  support  the  arm  and 
bind  it  to  the  side. 

Another  simple  contriTance, 
invented  by  Mr.  James  Duncan, 
fcr  the  same  purpose,  is  a  strip  of  jean  about  a  yard  long,  of  the  sliape 
represented  in  the  next  figure  (p.  262).  The  elbow  is  fixed  in  the 
b<Ae;  the  smaller  stmps  pass  back  and  front  of  the  chest,  nud  are 
bockled  over  the  opposite  shoulder ;  and  the  broad  part  is  buckled  round 
the  chest,  confining  the  arm  to  the  side.  The  whole  being  in  one  piece 
cannot  slip,  and  is  very  available  for  children.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
patient  may  be  allowed  to  walk  about  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the 
cure  will  be  completed  iu  a  month  or  five  weeks.  The  patient  should 
be  infimncd  that  some  little  irregularity  is  apt  to  remain.  If,  however, 
there  »  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  proper  position,  the  patient 
mnst  be  confined  to  bed,  and  some  additional  apparatus  be  employed. 
The  simplost  m  a  straight  splint  across  the  shoulders,  to  which  they 
are  to  be  bound  by  the  figure-of-S  bandnge ;  or  a  splint  shaped  like  a 
T,  of  which  the  horizontal  part  is  bound  to  the  shoulders ;  and  the 
Ttrtical  part  pMtea  down  the  back,  and  is  confined  by  a  belt  round  the 


Bciidaa  theae  there  is  the  clavicl€  bandage,  which  consists  of  two 
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loops  for  the  shonlden,  attached  to  two  pads  resting  on  the  scapols; 
which  are  drawn  together  bj  straps  and  buckles.*    The  applicatuxi  of 


the  proper  sling  in  these  cases  is  very  important,  and  its  neglect  or  in- 
efficiency  frequently  produces  a  contorted  union  of  the  broken  collar- 
bone. Mr.  Wood,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  recommends  its  applica- 
tion in  the  following  way; — A  stout  silk  handkerchief  long  enough  for 
the  purpose  is  folded  comer  wise  and  laid  over  the  elbow  and  forearm 
with  the  double  corner  towards  the  hand.  One  end  of  the  handker- 
chief is  then  carried  obliquely  along  the  bacJc  to  the  opposite  shoulder, 
and  the  other  across  the  chest  to  meet  it ;  the  ends  are  then  crossed 
over  the  opposite  shoulder,  carried  under  the  axilla,  and  tied  behind. 
The  double  comer  is  then  carried  between  the  hand  and  the  breast, 
and  fastened  by  a  needle  and  thread  securely  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  end  near  the  shoulder.  The  hand  is  thus  kept  well  up  towards 
the  opposite  shoulder,  the  elbow  well  forward,  and  the  whole  arm 
confined  effectively  to  the  side. 

In  cases  of  willow  fracture  of  the  collar-bone  in  children,  the  proper 
application  of  such  a  sling  is  the  only  means  of  retention  that  is  neces- 
sary or  effective. 

IV.  Fractdres  of  the  Scapula. — The  body  of  this  bone  may  be 
broken  across  by  great  direct  violence.  One  case  is  known  also  in  which 
it  was  fractured  by  muscular  acUon.f     The  sjrmptoms  are,  great  pain 

*  Mr.  Vincent  treats  all  Aractures  and  dislocations  of  the  clavicle  by  merely 
placing  the  patients  on  flat  beds»  bj  which  the  parts  assume  and  preserve  their 
natural  position.  Bandages,  he  sajs,  do  little  good  commonly,  and  are  not 
required  if  the  patient  keeps  bis  bed.    Op.  dt. 

t  Quoted  in  Banklag't  Abstract^  voL  U.  p.  104. 
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in  moving  the  shoulder,  and  crepitus;  which  may  be  detected  by 
placing  one  hand  on  the  acromion  or  spinom  process,  and  moving  the 
shoulder  or  the  inferior  angle  with  the  other. 

Treatment. — A  roller  must  be  passed  round  the  tniuk  over  a  large 
flat  pod  or  napkin  placed  upon  the  licapuU,  and  a  few  turns  be  made 
rooixi  the  humerus,  so  as  to  fix  the  arm  to  the  side,  and  prevent  nil 
motion.  Opium  and  quietude,  perhaps  purging  and  low  diet,  will  be 
required  to  avert  inflammation  of  the  chest. 

FRAcruRE  OP  THE  Neck  OF  THE  SCAPULA,  by  which  is  meant  an 
oblique  fracture,  detaching  the  coracoid  process  and  glenoid  cavity  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone^  is  a  rare  accident,  insomuch  that  some  surgeons 
hare  doubted  its  existence.* 

The  tymptomt  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  are  the  following : — 
The  shoulder  appears  sunk,  and  the  arm  lengthened ;  the  acromion  is 
usually  prominent,  and  the  deltoid  dragged  down  and  flattened ;  the 
head  of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla ;  and  on  placing  one  hand 
or  one  ear  on  the  acromion,  and  moving  the  shoulder,  crepitus  may  be 
detected.  Crepitus  may  also  be  felt  on  pressing  the  coi-acoid  process, 
which  is  situated  deep  below  the  clavicle,  between  the  mai-gins  of  the 
pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles.  The  accidents  with  which  this  fracture 
is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint ;  the  symptoms  of  which  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  compared.  The  existence  of  crepitus,  and 
the  fact  that  the  surgeon  can  move  the  shoulder  freely  (although  with 
great  pain),  are  the  chief  points  of  diagnosis  between  this  accident  and 
dialocatioD. 

Treatment, — ^The  shoulder  must  be  supported  by  the  same  sling, 
bandage,  and  pad  that  are  used  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle ;  but  a  short 
sling  from  the  axilla  of  the  injured  side  to  the  opposite  shoulder  should 
be  nsed  in  addition  to  the  long  sling  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder. 
Union  may  occur  in  seven  weeks.  Opium,  rest  in  bed,  and  warm  fo- 
mentatioos;  perhaps,  leeches  and  purgatives,  will  be  necessary  for  the 
oontustoD  with  which  this  fracture  is  accompanied. 

Fractube  of  the  Acromion  is  known  by  a  flattening  of  the 
shoulder,  because  the  fractured  portion  is  drawn  down  by  the  deltoid ; 
and  hf  an  evident  inequality  felt  in  tracing  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
with  total  inability  to  raise  the  arm  outwaixU.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  any  dislocation,  by  noticing  that  the  humerus  may  be  freely 
moved  in  any  direction,  and  that,  on  slightly  raising  the  shoulder,  the 
fragment  is  restored  to  its  place.  This  is  also  a  rare  accident;  and  Mr. 
Feipuaon  believes  that,  in  some  of  the  supposed  cases  of  ligamentous 
union,  the  detached  portion  was  never  united  by  ossification  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone  from  birth. 

Treatmmt, — The  same  bandages,  &c.,  are  to  be  applied  as  for  frac- 
tare  of  the  clavicle ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  elbow 

•  See  a  esse  I7  Mr.  May,  of  Reading.  Med.  Gaz..  8th  Oct.  1812.  Mr.  Wor- 
ttUd  uussfSBiTfl  a  q>edmen,  of  which  many  casts  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 
WUmott,  of  St  Mary's  Hospital  Museum. 
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thoroughly,  so  that  the  he^d  of  the  humerus  may  be  lifted  up  against 
the  acromion,  and  keep  it  in  its  }»laoe.  Moreover,  no  pad  must  be 
placed  in  the  axilla ;  otherwise  the  broken  part  will  be  pushed  outwaitb 
too  much.  Mr.  Wood  employs  a  broad  figurc-of-S  bandage,  the  upper 
loop  of  which  passes  under  the  opposite  axilla,  crossing  over  a  pad 
placed  on  the  broken  part  of  the  shoulder,  while  the  lower  loop  passes 
down  the  back  and  under  the  elbow,  flexed  at  a  right  angle  across  the 
chest.  Three  or  four  of  the  concluding  turns  of  Uie  bandage  are  to  be 
taken  round  the  body,  arm,  and  hand  horizontally.  Union  is  almost 
always  ligamentous,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  parta  in 
strict  apposition. 

Fracture  of  the  Coracoid  Process  is  a  rare  accident,  caused  by 
sharp  blows  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  is  unable  to  execute  the  motions  performed 
by  the  biceps  and  coraoobrachialis ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  arm  upwards 
and  forwards ;  and  motion  and  crepitus  of  the  detached  process  may  be 
felt  by  pressing  with  the  finger  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  del- 
toid, whilst  the  patient  coughs  or  moves  his  shoulder. 

Treatment. — The  humerus  must  be  brought  forwards  and  inwards, 
80  as  to  relax  the  biceps  and  coraoobrachialis,  and  must  be  confined  to 
the  trunk. 

V.  Fractures  of  the  Humerus. —  Fracture  of  the  shaft  will  be 
known  at  a  glance  by  the  limb  being  bent,  shortened,  and  helpless,  and 
by  the  crepitus  felt  when  it  is  handled. 

The  Upper  Extremity  op  the  Humerus  may  be  fractured. 
1,  through  the  anatomical  neck  ;  2,  through  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
epiphysis;  3,  through  the  surgical  neck;  4,  the 
gi-eater  tuberosity  may  be  broken  off;  5,  the  head 
may  be  dislocated  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
cervix  be  fractured  likewise. 

(1.)  Fracture  tArou^A  the  anatomical  neck,  that 
is  to  say,  within  the  capsular  ligament,  is  a  rare 
accident,  difficult  of  diagnosis ;  there  being  scarcely 
any  displacement:  **  The  impairment  of  the  motions 
of  the  joint  and  crepitus,'  says  I>r.  Smith,  ^  are 
almost  the  only  symptoms  on  which  we  can  depend." 
There  is  one  variety  of  this  fracture  in  which  the 
detached  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  forcibly  into  and 
impacted  in  the  reticular  tissue  of  the  head  of  the 
shafl,  between  the  tubercles,  one  or  other  of  which 
is  usually  broken  off.  **  In  this  accident,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  **  the  arm  is  slightly  shortened,  the  acromion 
process  projects  more  than  natural,  and  the  shoulder 
has  loat,  to  a  cei-tain  extent,  its  rounded  form ;  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  shafl  of  the  humerus  is  approximated  to  the  acromion,  and  the 
entire  of  the  globular  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt.     In  consequence 

*  Tbis  cut  sbows  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck ;  and  the  line  of 
Junction  of  the  epiphysis. 
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of  the  frectare  of  the  taheroeit  j,  crepitus  can  be  readily  detected,  when 
the  ihoulder  is  gnuiped  with  moderate  firmness,  and  the  arm  rotated. 
The  abeenoe  of  a  rounded  tumour  in  the  axilla,  and  the  impossibilitr  of 
feeling  the  glenoid  cavity,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  this 
fracture  from  luxation." 

(2.)  Fracture  at  ihf  line  of  junction  ofthf  epiphysis,  called  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  **  fracture  through  the  tubercles,  or  at  the  anatomical 
occk.'*  is  a  not  unfrequent  accident  in  early  life,  an<l  is  usually  caused 
by  great  and  direct  riolence.  St/mptoms. — The  head  of  the  bone  can 
be  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity  (by  which  sign  this  accident  is  distin- 
gaished  from  dislocation)  ;  it  remains  motionless  when  the  elbow  is 
rotated ;  there  is  a  striking  and  abrupt  projection  situate<l  beneath  the 
coraooid  process,  and  caused  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the 
boDC,  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles  which  constitute  the  folds  of  the 
•xilliu  It  may  be  felt  rounded,  smooth,  and  slightly  convex,  not  with 
the  sharp  irregular  nuirgin  of  ordinary  fracture:  a  slight  extension 
fxtnn  the  elbow  draws  the  broken  point  of  the  bone  into  its  natural 
place,  but  it  immediately  projects  again  when  the  extension  is  discon- 
tinoed:  the  axis  of  the  arm  is  directed  downwards,  outwards,  and 
backward*. 

(3.)  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  presents  nearly  the  symptoms  of 
the  preceding  variety :  the  head  of  the  bone  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity  ; 
the  elbow  capable  of  being  moved  by  the  surgeon  in  all  directions, 
whilst  the  head  of  the  bone  remains  motionless ;  the  projection  of  the 
npper  eud  of  the  shaft  under  the  ))ectoralis  muscle ;  the  deformity  re- 
moved by  extension,  but  returning  when  the  extension  is  discon- 
tuiacd. 

There  is  one  variety  of  this  accident  in  ^ 

which  the  lower  fragment  is  driren  up  and 
implied  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  head 
of  the  bone.  This  complication  adds  roate- 
rially  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  inasmuch 
a*  there  is  sli^t  shoilening  and  some  de- 
formity, but  yet  none  of  the  usual  signs  of 
loxatioa  or  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 
Crepitus  may,  however,  be  produced,  if  the 
flugeoQ  very  finnly  grasp  the  head  of  the 
boiMi,  whilst  an  assistant  rotates  the  elbow. 

(4.)  Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is 
osoaliy  caused  by  blows  or  falls  on  the 
dioulder.  Symptoms, — Great  breadth  of  the 
iDJared  joint ;  slight  projection  of  the  acro- 
mfam  and  flattening  of  the  deltoid,  though  the  finger  cannot  be  sunk 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  as  in  a  case  of  dislocation  ;  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  held  in  the  glenoid  socket  by  the  axillary  muscles,  whilst  the  sepa- 
l  tuberosity  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  supra  and  infm  spinatusand 


*  Fracture  of  the  snrgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  united. 
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tei-es  minor ;  a  deep  groove  can  be  felt  between  the  fractui-ed  taberositj 
and  the  head  ot  the  bone ;  the  latter  of  which  can  be  felt  to  move  in 
its  socket  when  the  elbow  is  rotated,  and  the  whole  limb  can  be  moved 
in  anf  direction  by  the  suigeon. 

All  of  the  preceding  fn^ores,  even  including  the  fractare  of  the 
anatomical  neck,  usually  unite  firmly  by  bone ;  for  though  fractore  at 
this  part  would  seem  likely  to  deprive  the  head  of  the  bone  of  all  vas- 
cular connection  and  means  of  support,  yet  probably  some  ligamentous 
bands,  which  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  remain  untom :  in  cases  of 
impaction  there  is  no  difficulty.  Yet  the  patient  should  be  informed 
that  some  deformity  is  likely  to  remain,  and  some  loss  of  motion, 
though  time  and  use  will  go  far  to  restore  the  latter. 

(5.)  In  fracture  of  the  cervix  humeri,  vHth  dislocation,  the  head  of 
the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  if  the  arm  l^e  raised ;  and  it  can  be 
felt  not  to  move  when  the  elbow  is  rotated.  The  arm  is  shortened, 
and  the  broken  extremity  of  the  shafl  can  be  perceived  to  move  under 
the  acromion.  In  treating  this  peculiar  form  of  injury,  it  is  generally 
found  impossible  to  restore  the  head  of  the  bone  to  its  place ;  but  the 
broken  summit  of  the  shaft  must  be  brought  into  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  there  be  retained  by  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  and  by  keeping  the 
humerus  close  to  the  side. 

IVeaiment  of  Fractured  Humerus. — In  all  cases  it  is  advisable 
that  the  patient  be  confined  to  bed  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  par* 
ticularly  if  the  fracture  be  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone;  which 
latter  accident  will  probably  be  followed  by  great  pain  and  swelling, 
and  require  leeches,  fomentations  or  cold  lotions,  purgatives,  and 
opiates.  The  hand  and  forearm  must  be  well  and  evenly  bandaged,  to 
prevent  oedema,  and  the  fracture  be  set,  by  steadying  the  shoulder, 
whilst  the  elbow  is  drawn  downwards.  Next,  a  long  carefully -padded 
hollow  splint  should  be  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  bearing 
well  against  the  axilla  and  the  internal  condyle,  a  second  on  Uie  outer 
side  from  the  acromion  to  the  outer  condyle,  and  perhaps  a  third 
and  fourth,  shorter,  of  pasteboard,  before  and  behind.  These  must  be 
listened  by  bands  of  firm  webbing,  buckled.  Then  the  arm  being 
placed  easily  by  the  side,*  a  firm  broad  band  must  be  passed  round 
the  body,  so  as  to  confine  the  elbow  to  the  side,  and  a  sling  put  on,  en- 
veloping the  hand  and  wrist  only,  to  relieve  the  weight  of  the  hand 
and  forearm  comfortably,  but  not  to  thrust  up  the  elbow. 

In  all  cases  the  surgeon  should  take  care  to  have  the  parts  well 
washed  with  soap  and  water  before  the  splints  are  put  on,  and  when- 
ever they  are  shifted ;  otherwise  the  confined  pei-spiration  may  cause 
an  intolei-able  itching,  which  tempts  the  patient  at  night  to  loosen  the 
bondages.     No  wise  man  neglects  trifles. 

In  cases  of  fiacture  of  the  surgical  neck  above  the  insertion  of  the 

*  In  flractnre  of  the  humerus,  Just  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  that 
muscle  Is  apt  to  make  the  upper  frsKment  prqject;  but  If  the  surgeon  take  care 
that  the  limb  hang  easily  by  the  side  of  the  body,  this  will  soon  cease.— Vincent, 
p.  13. 
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pecton^res  and  latijnmas,  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  upwards  and 
outward^  bj  the  lapra  and  intra  spinati,  and  the  lower  drawn  inwards 
by  the  first^oentioDed  miudeg.  It  will  be  found  in  such  cases  impossible 
to  get  the  axes  of  the  fragments  in  a  straight  line,  and  it  will  be  prao- 
tio^e  only  to  prevent  the  lower  fragment  being  drawn  too  much 
towards  the  thorax.  This  will  be  best  accomplished  by  placing  a  stout 
pyramid  pad  in  the  axilla  with  the  thicker  end  uppermost — a  long 
splint  holfowed  oat  at  the  upper  end,  and  reaching  from  the  acromion 
to  the  outer  condyle,  on  the  outside,  and  a  bandage  round  both  arm  and 
body,  leaving  the  elbow  free,  but  including  the  hand  and  forearm.  In 
one  case,  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  obliged  to  keep  the  arm  at  right  angles  with 
tbe  aide,  by  means  of  a  splint  like  the  letter  L  upside  down :  and  the 
surgeoa's  ingenuity  will  often  be  taxed  to  devise  means  suited  ibr  par- 
tkalar  cases. 

At  tbe  expiration  of  abont  five  weeks,  the  patient  mav  be  allowed  to 
swing  the  arm  gently  backwards  and  forwai-ds,  and  gradually  to  bring 
it  into  use. 

Fraotwr9  of  Vie  lower  extremity  of  the  Humerus  may  present  many 
varieties.  1.  There  may  be  an  oblupie  fracture  above  the  condyles^ 
which  usually  happens  to  children.  The  radius  and  ulna,  with  the 
lower  fragment,  are  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  as  in  dislocation  ; 


but  the  natural  appearance  of  the  parts  is  restored  by  extension. 
2.  Either  condyle  may  be  broken  off,  and  the  fracture  may  or  may  not 
extend  into  the  joint.  3.  There  may  be  one  fracture  between  the  two 
eomdyletf  and  another  separating  them  both  from  the  sfiaft.  All  these 
iiyariea  may  be  distinguished  from  dislocation  of  the  elbow  by  noticing 
ihat  the  motioos  of  the  joint  are  free^  and  are  attended  with  crepitus 
tJbcm  the  elbow,  and  that  the  length  of  the  forearm,  measured  between 
the  eondyles  of  the  humerus  and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius 
and  nloa,  b  the  tame  as  on  the  sound  side.  The  patient  should  be 
~  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  all  deformity  and  loss  of 


*  Lloe  of  obUqne  fractors  of  tbe  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
Uadofdefomiity. 
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IVeabnent. — ^The  fore  and  tipper  arm  should  be  baodaged,  and  a 
piece  of  pasteboard,  gummed  8het;ting,  or  leather  soflened  in  water, 
should  be  cut  to  a  right  angle,  like  the  letter  L,  so  aa 
to  fit  the  elbow  when  bent,  and  should  be  applied  on 
the  inner  and  outer  sides,  and  be  retained  bj  another 
bandage  ;t  or  an  L-shaped  splint,  well  padded  and  ooTered 
with  oil  or  gutta-percha  skin,  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  joint,  and  secured  with  broad  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster  above  and  below.  This  will  allow  fomentations 
and  leeches  to  be  applied  behind  to  the  joint,  and  being 
padded  high  in  front  of  the  lower  fragment,  gives  a 
good  fulcrum  and  power  of  extension.  This  splint  may 
be  made  of  perforated  zinc,  and  provided  with  a  male 
and  female  screw  in  front,  and  with  a  hinge  at  the 
elbow,  so  tliat  passive  motion  may  be  applied  in  frac- 
tures near  or  into  the  joint. 

VI.  Fractukes  op  the  Forearm. — Fracture  of 
the  olecranon  may  be  caused  bv  direct  force,  or  by 
violent  action  of  the  triceps  muscle. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  easily  bends  his  limb,  but 
has  great  pain  and  inability  in  straightening  it.  A 
hollow  is  telt  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  because  the 
broken  part  is  drawn  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
up  the  arm ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  ligaments  are 
not  torn  through,  this  displacement  may  be  very  trifling, 
or  altogether  absent. 

Treatment, — The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  move 
the  part  gently  in  three  weeks.  Union  will  be  liga- 
mentous, unless  the  parts  ai-e  in  the  closest  apposition. 
The  French  surgeons  treat  this  injury  by  a  flexed  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  with  a  view  to  the  possible  occurrence 
of  anchylosis.  A  perfectly  straight  position  is  apt  to  tilt  backward  the 
upper  end  of  the  olecranon  against  the  fossa  of  the  humerus.  The 
best  way  of  treating  it  is  to  use  a  straight  splint,  and  to  pad  it  thidtly 
opposite  the  joint,  so  as  to  give  a  slight  bend,  and  to  secure  it  by  broad 
straps  of  adhesive  plaster. 

It  there  is  much  inflammation,  it  must  be  subdued  by  rest  and 
leeches  before  any  tight  apparatus  is  put  on.  M.  Malgaigne*8  hooks, 
p.  285,  have  been  applied,  in  order  to  insure  apposition. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  far  from  an  unconmaon  con- 
sequence of  violent  blows  or  falls  on  the  elbow ;  and  it  is  of^en  followed 
by  protracted  disease  of  the  joint.  The  part  must  be  bathed  and 
fomented;  any  loose  fragments  of  bone  ba  extracted;  the  wound 
be  closed  with  bloody  lint,  or  collodion,  if  the  skin  can  be  neatly  brought 

*  Line  of  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle. 

t  A  very  convenient  angular  splint  is  made  by  Matthews,  and  other  instra- 
ment  makers,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  various  lengthj  and  positions  of  limb^ 
and  nsef  ul  in  most  cases  of  fhu:ture  of  the  arm  or  forearm. 
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together;  the  elbow  must  be  kept  ntraight  and  motionless  with  a 
splint ;  leeches  and  fomentations  be  used  to  reduce  inflammntion ;  and 
when  the  wound  is  healed,  and  the  joint  free  from  nctivc  disease,  gentle 
exercise  most  be  emplored  to  restore  it  to  its  prosier  uses.  If  the  bones 
an  90  eioessivelj  comminuted  na  to  render  it  prol>able  thnt  tb(>  pi-ocess 
of  reparatioD  will  be  tedious  ami  eihausting, 
cannaion  of  the  joint  should  be  performed ; 
unksa,  indeed,  the  injury  is  so  very  severe 
aa  to  render  amputation  indispensable. 

Fradw^  of  the  Coronoid  Process  is  very 
rare.  It  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  bra- 
chialis  muade.  Mr.  Listen  gives  a  ciise  of 
it  which  occurred  to  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old,  and  was  caused  by  his  hanging  with 
one  hand  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall. 
This  is  sometimes  attendant  upon  dislocation 
of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  backwards.  In 
this  CMC  there  is  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  bones  in  their  proper  position.  A  speci- 
men of  SQch  a  fraeUire  with  dislocation  is  in 
the  Moaenm  of  King's  College. 

Syn^ptonu.  —  Difficulty  of  bending  the 
elbow,  and  dislocation  of  the  ulna, — the 
olecranon  projecting  backwards. 

treatment. -^The  arm  must  be  bnndageil, 
and  kept  at  rest  in  the  bent  position.     Uniun  will  lie  ligamentous. 

Praolvrea  of  the  shafts  of  the  Iladiits  and  Uln<u  tog^'ther  ()r  singly, 
sre  known  hy  the  ordinary  signs  of  fi*acture,  especially  by  the  crepitus 
felt  on  Bxing  the  upper  end,  and  rotating  or  moving  the  other.  The 
action  c^  the  pronator  quadnUus,  when  freetl  by  a  fmcture  of  the 
radius  at  its  middle  third,  from  the  opposite  niul  controlling  action  of 
the  supinator  brevis,  almost  invariably  gives  a  prone  ixtftition  to  the 
hand  and  wrist  The  hand  is  also  usually  everte<l  in  tliis  injury  by  the 
action  of  the  supinator  longiis  upon  the  lower  f  rntrmnit.  In  fmcture  of 
either  bone  singly,  and  especially  of  both  bones  to^rether,  the  lower  frag- 
BKnts  are  very  apt  to  be  drawn  together  by  the  pronator  (piadratus,  so  as 
to  obliterate,  if  not  correctel,  tlie  interosseous  sp:uo  and  prevent  the 
pronating  and  supinating  power  so  essential  to  a  proper  use  of  the 
bud«  The  objecto  in  the  tretitment  are  to  prevent  the  fractured  ends 
•f  either  bone  from  being  pi-essed  inwards  towards  the  interosseous 
space,  and  to  prevent  the  upper  fnui:ment  of  the  nulius  from  being  more 
mpinated  or  everted  than  the  lower. 

Treatmetd. — The  fracture  is  easily  i-educed  by  extension  from  the 
wrist  and  elbow.  Then  the  elbow  being  bent,  ami  the  forearm  placet! 
io  a  poaitjon  intermediate  between  pronation  and  supination  (that  is  to 
say,  with  the  thumb  uppermost),  one  splint  should  be  applied  to  the 
flraor  ttdc,  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  lingers*  ends ; 
and  another  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  hack  of  the 
*  Fjractoze  of  olecranon.    Ligamentous  union.    St  Mary's  Museum. 
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wrist.  Both  splints  should  be  wide  enough,  and  should  be  well  padded 
along  their  middle,  so  that  they  may  prevent  the  bones  from  being 
presaBd  together.  The  hand  should  be  kept  in  a  line  with  the  forearm. 
Tlie  cure  is  generally  complete  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Radius,  fn»m  half  an  inch  tx> 
an  inch  above  the  wrist,  is  now  commonly  called  CoUes's  fracture,  from 
the  name  of  the  eminent  surgeon  who  lii-st  accurately  described  it.  It 
deserves  careful  study  from  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation. 
The  carpal  extiemity  of  the  bone  is  usually  broken  off  either  obliquely 
or  transversely,  and  the  fragment  is  drawn  backwards  and  outwards 
by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  supinator  longus.    Of  com*se  the 


cai-pus  and  roetacai-pus  go  along  with  it.  Thus,  if  the  back  of  the 
forearm  be  looked  at,  there  is  seen  to  be  an  apparent  swelling,  formed 
by  the  carpus  and  lower  fragment;  and  immediately  above  this  a 
well-marked  sulcus.  Ou  the  palmar  side  is  a  more  extensive  but  less 
prominent  swelling,  which  seems  as  if  caused  by  the  6exor  tendons 
being  thrown  forward :  this  swelling  extends  about  one-third  up  the 
f  forearm,  and  terminates  below  at  the  anterior  annular 

ligaments  of  the  wrist.  The  extremity  of  the  ulna 
is  seen  projecting  towards  the  palm  and  inner  side  of 
the  limb;  sometimes  it  is  even  dislocated  forwards. 
The  chief  points  of  distinction  between  this  injury  and 
dislocation,  are  the  facility  with  which  all  deformity 
is  removed  by  grasping  the  hand  and  making  exten- 
sion ;  the  retuni  of  deformity  on  ceasing  the  exten- 
sion ;  and  the  position  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  which  moves  with  the  hand  if  the  case  be 
fracture,  but  not  if  it  be  dislocation. 

Other  varieties  of  fracture  at  this  part  are,  1.  Ob- 
lique fracture  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ailicular 
surface  of  the  radius,  with  partial  dislocation  of  the 
hand  backwaids :  2.  Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius,  with  displacement  forwards:  3.  Fracture 
of  both  radius  and  ulna,  which  may  be  i-ecognised  by 
attention  to  the  symptoms  pi^ented. 

•  This  cut  Is  copied  from  Dr.  Smith's  work  on  Fracture*. 

t  Vertical  fracture  of  lower  extremity  of  radius.  Fracture  also  of  styloid 
process  of  ulna,  with  llKamentous  union.  From  a  preparation  of  the  late  Mr. 
WUmott,  of  St.  Mary's  Uoq;>liaL 
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TreatmefU, — ^The  dbow  being  bent  and  steadied,  the  hand  should  be 
grasped  and  powerfdlj  extended,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
adducted.  A  pad  should  be  placed  along  the  extensor  side  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  thickest  part  of  it  should  correspond  to  the  displaced 
fmgment  of  the  radius,  against  which  it  should  press,  so  as  to  push  it 
forwards,  and  somewhat  in  the  prone  position  as  well.  Another  jMid 
should  be  placed  on  the  tiezor  side,  but  should  not  reach  lower  than 
the  margin  of  the  superior  fragment.  "  An  anterior  and  a  posterior 
iplinty"  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  are  then  applied,  each  of  which  should  be  at 
Icnct  an  inch  broader  than  the  foreai-m ;  the  posterior  should  extend 
from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers,  and  should  be  curve«l  from  the  wrist 
downwards  to  receive  the  adducted  hand;  the  anterior  need  not  descend 
below  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  a  roller  is  then  to  be  carried  around  the 
splintK  in  the  usual  manner.'*  Three  weeks  should  elapse  for  a  young 
patient,  and  four  or  five  for  an  old  one,  before  the  wrist  is  moved ;  and 
the  patient  should  be  informed  at  first  that  some  months  will  ebipse 
before  the  use  of  the  port  is  restored. 

VII.— Fractures  op  the  Haijd.— The  carpus  is  rarely  fractured 
without  lo  much  other  injury  as  to  render  amputation  necessary. 
Fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  or  of  \\\^  phalanrjcs,  wiil  be  i-cadily 
recognitied.  The  fonner  usually  project  forward  when  broken,  by  the 
preponderating  action  of  the  anterior  muscles.  With  respect  to  com- 
pound  fracture  of  these  parts  we  may  observe,  that  no  {tart  of  the  hand 
should  be  amputated  nuless  positively  necessary,  and  even  one  finger 
■hould  be  saveil  if  it  can  be  done. 

Treatment, — For  fractures  of  the  carpus,  middle  metacarpal  bones 
and  fint  phalanges,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  patient  grasp  a  ball 
of  tow  or  some  other  soft  substance,  and  bind  his  hand  over  it ;  tor 
frKture  of  the  lateral  metacaqial  bones,  it  is  Mter  to  support  the  hand 
oo  a  flat  wooflrti  splint,  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  If 
ooe  finger  only  be  fnictured,  it  may  be  confinci  by  a  thin  lath  or  paste- 
board splint.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the 
metacmr[inl  and  digital  bones  are  concave.  Thoy  must,  therefore,  be 
slightly  padded  before  they  are  bound  to  any  flit  surface,  or  they  will 
unite  crookeiily. 

VIII.  Fracture  of  the  Ribs  is  generally  sit nate«l  in  their  anterior 
half,  and  is  commonly  caused  by  direct  violence,  such  as  blows ;  the 
booe  giving  way  at  the  point  struck.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
oiused  by  indirect  violence ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  client  is  violently 
compressed  between  two  points.  In  1837,8evei^l  people  were  crusherl 
l»  death  in  a  crowd  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  Paris,  and  many  of  them 
wwe  found  to  have  several  ribs  broken  in  this  manner.  Sometimes, 
in  old  aubjecta,  one  or  more  ribs  are  broken  by  violent  coughing.* 

Symptame, — tlxed  lancinating  pain,  aggravated  by  inspiration, 
eon^iflg,  or  any  other  motion.  By  tracing  the  outline  of  the  bone,  or 
by  placing  the  hand  or  the  stethoscope  ui>on  it,  crepitus  may  be  felt 

*  Set  an  fntereatinic  paper  on  Fractnre  of  the  RUmi,  by  M.  MalKalffne,  in  the 
Aidi.  G€a.  de  M^  ltf3S.  qooted  In  B.  and  F.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  vii.  p.  554. 
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during  the  act  of  coughing  or  inspiration ,  and  the  patient  is  sensible  of 
it  liliLewise.  If  the  fracture  be  situated  near  the  spine,  or  if  the  patient 
be  very  corpulent,  it  may  be  diflficult  to  detect  it  with  cei*tainty :  but 
this  is  of  little  consequence ;  for  in  every  case,  when  a  patient  complains 
of  pain  on  inspiration,  after  a  blow  on  the  chest,  the  treatment  is  the 
same. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are,  1.  To  diminish  motion  of  all  the 
ribs,  by  passing  a  broad  flannel  roller,  or  a  towel  fastened  with  tape 
round  the  chest,  so  tightly,  that  respiration  may  be  performed  chiefly 
by  the  diaphragm.  The  bandage  should  have  shoulder-straps  to  keep 
it  up.  The  arms  should  be  confined  to  the  side  so  as  to  prevent  all 
motion  of  the  scapula ;  and  this  latter  in  fat  women  is  all  that  can  be 
done :  moreover,  thei-e  are  some  patients  who  find  all  bandages  intole- 
rable, but  who  do  very  well  by  being  kept  quiet  in  bed.  Another 
plau  sometimes  used  is  to  apply  broad  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  round 
the  side  of  the  chest  on  which  the  fracture  is  placed,  leaving  the 
opposite  side  free.  2.  To  prevent  inflammation  of  the  diest,  keep  the 
respiration  easy,  and  reUeve  pain  or  cough,  by  rest  in  bed,  by  purga- 
tives, and  opiates ;  bleeding  if  necessary. 

Emphysema,  a  swelling  caused  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  is  an  occasional  complication  of  this  fractui^.  It  is  produced  in 
the  following  way : — The  extremities  of  the  fi-actured  rib  perforate 
both  pleurw  and  wound  the  lung.  In  the  act  of  inspiration,  air 
escapes  from  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  from  thence 
through  the  wound  in  ihe  pleura  costalis  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
trunk.  Emphysema  forms  a  soft  puffy  tumour,  that  crepitates  and 
disperses  on  pressure. 

Treatment, — "  The  firet  object,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,  "  is  to  adapt  a 
firm  bandage  over  the  part  of  the  rib  broken,  by  which  the  effusion  of 
air  into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  integuments  is  stopped.  The  air 
passing  from  the  wounded  lung  is  now  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  with  which  it  is  filled,  compressing  the  lung.  By  this  means 
the  wound  which  was  made  whilst  the  lung  was  dilated,  is  more  com- 
pletely closed  than  would  have  been  done  with  any  contrivance  of  art. 
This  wound  is  usually  healed  on  the  eighth  day :  at  that  period  the 
breathing  greatly  improves,"  t  and  the  case  is  soon  reduced  to  one  of 
simple  broken  rib. — bee  the  Chapter  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Chest. 

IX,— Fracture  of  the  Sternum.  Symptoms. — Crepitus  may 
be  felt  during  inspiration  or  other  movements  of  the  trunk,  and  dis- 
placement (if  auy)  can  be  detected  by  examination. 

Treatment. — ^The  same  as  for  fractured  ribs. 

X.  Fractures  of  the  Pelvis  can  be  caused  only  by  most  tre- 
mendous violence,  so  as  sometimes  to  wi-ench  open  the  sacro-iliac  joints ; 
and  are  often  attended  with  some  fatal  complication ; — such  as  laceration 
of  the  bladder  or  lectum,  or  of  the  great  arteries  or  veins. 

lyeatment. — The  only  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  place  the  patient  at 
perfect  rest,  and  in  as  easy  a  position  as  possible;  to  keep  a  catheter  in 
*  Vincent,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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the  bladder;  to  make  I'ncbions  if  urine  is  exti-avasated  into  the  peri- 
osum,  as  it  will  be  if  the  urethra  is  lacerated  by  fnictured  portions  of 
the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes, 
and  to  treat  any  symptoms  that 
va%j  arise.  If  it  can  be  borne,  a 
broad  belt  may  be  passed  round  the 
pelvis ;  and  ^mother  under  the  nates, 
which  might  be  attached  to  a  pulley 
orer  the  bed,  so  that  the  patient 
may  raise  the  pelvis,  without  ex- 
erting anj  of  the  muscles  attached 
toil. 

There  are  some  cases  of  fnio- 
tare  of  the  os  innominatum  pass- 
ing through  the  acetabulum,  and 
cansed  by  falls  on  the  hip,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  fracture  of 
the  ocnrixfemoris.  For  instance, 
I  related  by  Mr.  Earle,t 


the  foot  was  everted,  and  there  was 
lois  of  prominence  of  the  trochan- 
ter ;  bot  there  wax  no  shortening, 
and  the  limb  could  be  turned  freely 
ontwarda,  which  motion  is  highly  painful  af^er  fi-actiire  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  George  D.  Ciibb.  oF  Poitman 
Street,  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  was  lit^'rally  smaslied, 
the  leg  was  everted  and  shortened  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  trochanter 
nearer  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  than  on  the  sound  side. 
On  rotating  the  limb,  the  right  trochanter  appeared  tc  move  in  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle  than  the  left,  and  crepitus  was  distinctly 
fdt  in  the  joint.  The  diagnosis  will  be  aided  by  the  crepitus  felt  on  ap- 
plying the  stethoscope  to  the  ilium,  and  by  examination  per  anum.  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  acetabulum  and  cervix  femoris  are  both 
fractured.  ITie  patient  must  be  kept  on  a  fractnre-bed.  One  of  Mr. 
Earle*s  caaes  was  cared  in  eight  weekx.  Dr.  (HbVs  in  sixteen.| 

Fracture  of  the  os  cocci/giSj  or  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum, 
ma  J  be  caused  by  violent  kicks  or  fails ;  the  former  may  occur  during 
parturition  to  women  who  have  children  after  the  coccyx  is  united  to 
the  sacrum.  The  loose  portions  must  be  rephiced  by  introducing  the 
finger  within  the  rectum.  The  patient  should  keep  in  bed,  and  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  relaxed,  so  that  no  tiisturbance  m.iy  be  occasioned 
bj  hard  stools. 

XL  Fractures  of  the  Femur  present  many  varieties,  which 
must  be  carefully  studied  ;  because,  as  Pott  observes,  "  they  so  often 


•  FVaetoredpelvte.    

f  KuiB  on  Inrsctnre*  of  the  IVlvl*.  Med.  Chlr.  Tmn*.  vol.  xlx. 
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see  alMO  case 

bad.  tn  the  last  edUion  of  Sir  A.  GM>per  on  Fracinres  nnd  IMblucation.^ 
I  British  American  Jonmal,  Sept.  1S49. 
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a  slii:lit    fbico    noti 
lower  <'.\tirniity  of 
as  lia|>|K'ns  in  sli].j)i 
ourWtoiie;    sonietir 
ever,  it  is  prochiced 
blows  on  the  hip. 
i-are  in  pei*sonfl   ui 
but    very    commc 
people,  especially  o 
becauae  this  part  oi 
seems    to    saffer 
chiefly,  from  the  fl 
fatty  degeneration 
the  bones,  more  < 
perience  in  advanc 
S(/mptoms, — Af 
or  fall  the  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  stand,  and  compla 
pain,  increased  by  motion,  and  principally  seated  at  the  upp 
part  of  the  thigh.     The  leg  is  shorter  than  the  other ; — ^thc 
outwards ; — the  heel  I'ests  in  the  interval  between  the  ank 
Achillis  of  the  other  leg ;  crepitus  may  be  detected  if  the 
stethoscope  be  placed  on  the  trochanter,  whilst  the  limb 
its  proper  length  and  rotated.     When  extension  is  discontin' 
shortens  again.   The  trochanter  generally  projects  less  than 
side ;  and  if  the  foot  be  rotated  by  an  assistant,  it  is  felt 

*  It  is  sometimes  sUted  that  the  neck  of  the  femur  \n  comm* 
in  old  peraons,  and  sunk  from  the  oblique  to  the  horizontal  poe 
doabtfUl  whether  this  U  the  case,  exc4>pt  when  the  Joint  has  heei 
cArmic  rheuntatic  arthritis.  In  thi»  disease,  which  often  nffecti 
pcr^ns,  ihe  acetabaluni  is  expanded  and  surroxmdcd  with 
•  ••  ^^  ,nA  nonUred  bv  Dorcllaneou 
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segment  of  •  lesser  circle  than  natanU.  The  limb  maj  generally  be 
fnelj  mored  by  the  sargeon,  although  with  great  pain,  especially  if  it 
be  abducted ;  bnt  the  patient  cannot  lift  it  from  the  bed. 

The  above  symptoms  are  liable  to  considerable  diversity,  arising 
from  accidental  variations  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  frac- 
ture  oocarred.  Thus  (a.)  the 
amount  of  shortening  (which 
was  stated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
at  from  one  to  two  inches)  de- 
pends on  the  degree  to  which 
the  6brous  investment  of  the 
nediE  is  lacerated.  This  invest- 
ment is  thickened  by  a  reflexion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  capsular 
ligament  from  its  attachment 
into  the  neck  of  the  bone  to- 
wards the  heady  where  it  is 
oorered  by  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joint.  If  that 
membrane  be  not  much  in- 
jured, the  shortening  may  be 
much  less  than  an  inch ;  more- 
over, it  is  doubtful,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  whether  the 
capsolar  ligament,  if  entire, 
would  permit  the  limb  to  be 
drawn  upwards  for  more  than 
an  inch.  Again,  if  the  fibrous 
investment  of  the  neck  be  not 
torn,  or  if  the  fracture  be 
verj  oblique,  so  that  the  upper 
oppoaes  the  ascent  of  the  lower 
fragment,  or  if  the  lower  be  driven  into  and  impnctal  in  the  upper 
fr^ment,  there  may  be  no  immediate  shortenint;  at  all. 

(6.)  The  time  at  which  shortening  occurs  may  vary.  Sometimes  it 
is  reij  slight  at  first,  but  becomes  very  decided  in  a  few  days^  doubtless 
when  the  muscles  have  recovered  from  the  paralysing  cfiocts  of  the 
injurj.  Sometimes,  in^ui  obscure  case  of  fracture,  the  limb  retains  its 
natural  length  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  suddenly  shortens, 
whikt  the  patient  is  attempting  to  walk :  doubtless  because  the  attempt 
has  canted  the  laceration  of  some  imtom  fibres  of  the  periosteal  invest- 
ment of  tiie  cervix,  which  before  held  the  fi-actured  parts  in  apposition. 
In  other  cases  the  limb  graduaHy  shortens  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
iachei  during  the  six  months  succeeding  the  injury.  This  is  owing  to 
interstitial  abaivption  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

(c.)  The  position  of  the  limb  is  sometimes  anomalous ;  being  inverted 
iaafew  < 
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(d.)  In  some  cases  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  driven  into,  and  impacted 
firmly  within,  the  canoelloos  tissne  of  the  head ;  a  circumstance  which 
of  coarse  renders  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  injury  be  one  of  fracture 
or  of  mere  contusion.  The  chief  cha- 
racters of  this  injury  are  those  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Smith  :—•*  1.  Slight  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb.  2.  Slight  eversion  of 
the  foot.  3.  Absence  of  crepitus.  4. 
Great  difficulty  in  all  cases,  and  in  the 
majority  an  impossibility  of  removing 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  by  extension ; 
and,  lastly,  less  loss  of  power  than  in 
other,  forms  of  fi-acture  of  tlie  neck  of 
the  femur." 

Prognosis. — ^This  fi-acture  does  not 
unite  by  bone, except  in  the  rare  instances 
in  which  the  broken  surfaceA  are  held 
closely  together  by  the  untom  perios- 
teum, or  by  impaction ;  or  in  which  the 
fracture  is  paitly  internal  and  partly  external  to  the  capsular  ligament 
In  such  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  bony  union  may  occur ;  but  in 
the  majority  the  fracture  either  unites  by  ligament,  or,  more  commonly, 
does  not  unite  at  all ;  but  the  stump  of  the  cervix  becomes  rapidly 
absorbed,  rounded,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  porcellaneous  deposit, 
and  plays  in  a  socket  formed  by  the  hollowing  and  absorption  of  the 
head.  The  capsular  ligament  becomes  excessively  thick,  and  so  does 
the  obturator  extemus  muscle,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body.  The  reason  of  this  non-union  is,  prol«bly,  the  want  of  apposi- 
tion and  of  pressure  of  the  fractured  surfaces  gainst  each  other ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  age  and  debility  of  the  patients ;  the  atrophy 
of  the  part  injured ;  the  imperfect  nourishment  of  the  upper  fragment, 
and  the  general  indisposition  of  bones  covered  with  synovial  membrane 
to  throw  out  callus. 

Diagnosis. — The  sui*geon  should  be  aware  that  a  fa]\  on  the  hip  is 
apt  to  produce  interstitial  absorption  and  shortening  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  with  disappearance  of  the  cartilage,  ebumation  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  irregular  deposit  of  bone  around  the  cervix  (the  same 
series  of  changes  which  the  part  undergoes  in  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis),  with  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles ; 
with  most  of  the  conditions,  in  fact,  that  follow  a  fracture.  Thus,  the 
patient  on  recovering  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  finding 
the  limb  lame  and  shoiiened,  may  accuse  the  surgeon  of  having  over- 
looked a  dislocation  or  fracture.  Of  course  the  surgeon  must  defend 
himself  by  proving  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  these  injuries 
immediately  afler   the  accident,  and    by  reference  to  authenticate«i 


*  Impacted  fracture  of  neck  of  femur.    St.  Mary's  Museum. 
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cases  in  which  the  same  ill  conaequences  have  followed  bruises  without 
fmctnre.* 

Treatment, — If  the  patient  is  very  old  and  feeble,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
sacrifice  his  little  remnant  of  health  and  strength,  and  run  the  risk  of 
producing  sloughing  of  the  nates  by  long  conHuement  to  bed,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  union  by  bone.  But  he  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a 
fortnight,  till  pain  and  tenderness  abate ;  with  one  pillow  under  the 
whole  length  of  the  limb,  and  another  rolled  up  and  placed  under  the 
knee,  or  he  may  be  placed  on  a  fracture  bed.  Then  he  may  get  up 
and  sit  in  a  high  chidr,  and  shortly  begin  to  crawl  about  with  crutches ; 
and  in  time  he  will  regain  a  tolerable  use  of  the  limb,  especially  if  not 
very  corpulent.  The  sole  of  the  shoe  must  be  made  thick  enough  to 
oonnteract  the  shortness  of  the  limb.  It  must  be  added,  that  this 
mjarj  oAen  proves  fatal  during  the  first  three  weeks  from  the  shock  to 
the  cooatitution,  or  from  the  bruises  inflicted  on  the  limb. 

(2.)  Fracture  external  to  tfte  capsular  ligament  is  caused  by  direct 
Tioleoee,  such  as  falls  or  blows  ou  the  hi]),  hy  wliich  the  neck  of  the 
femur  is  broken  off,  and 
driven  into  the  cancellous 
structore  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter ;  and  at  the  rame 
time  one  or  both  trochanters 
are  split  through  likewise. 
If  the  cervix  be  firmly  im- 
pacted, and  the  trochanters 
are  still  adhering  by  untom 
periosteom,  the  diagnosis  of 
this  fracture  presents  obvi- 
ous difficulties,  for  there  is 
no  crepitus;  the  limb  is 
shortened,  but  yet  cannot 
be  brought  to  its  natural 
length  by  any  justifiable 
amount  of  extension,  and  is 
not  so  everted  nor  so  powerless  as  is  usual  in  fi^acture ;  yet  if  the 
distance  of  the  trochanter  firom  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  be 
mcsaured,  it  will  be  found  less  than  on  the  opposite  side :  the  projeo- 
tkn  of  the  trochanter  is  also  somewhat  diminished.  If,  however,  this 
fracture  be  so  comminuted,  that  the  cervix  is  not  impacte^l  in  the  shaft, 
the  shortening  and  eversion  are  well  marked,  and  crepitus  can  be  pro- 
duced on  extension  and  rotation. 

(3.)  Oblique  fracture  through  the  Great  Trochanter.— T\\\s  accident 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms : — the  limb  is  everted,  but  very  little  shoitened,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  widely  separated  from  the  trochanter. 
This  fracture  miites  readily  by  bone;  and  the  treatment  required  con- 
op.  dt.;  Canton,  on  Interstitial  AbsorpUon  of  the  Neck  of  the 
ifenae^fta    Med.  Gas..  Ang.  11. 1848. 
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sists  of  extension  of  the  limb  by  the  long  splint,  and  a  ditnilar  girth 
with  a  pad,  to  support  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft,  and  keep  the 
broken  surfaces  in  apposition. 

(4.)  Fracture  of  the  Epq>hysts  of  the  TVo- 
chanter  Mc^or. — ^The  trochanter  is  sometimes 
broken  off  from  the  femur,  at  the  pai-t  where 
it  is  united  by  cartilage,  as  an  epiphysis  in 
youth.  The  diagnosis  is  generally  obscure ; 
but  we  allude  to  the  accident  in  order  that 
the  surgeon  may  be  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  The  paii  will  unite 
by  ligament. 

(5.)  Fracture  of  the  Femur  just  below  the 
Tnjchanters  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  great 
deformity,  because,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  said,  the 
upper  fragment  is  tilted  forwards  by  the  psoas 
and  iliacus.  Yet  Mr.  Butcher  has  shown  that 
it  is  generally  the  lower  fragment  which  is 
drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  hamstring  muscles  and  glu- 
tens maximus.* 

(6.)  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  Femur 
requires  no  observations  as  to  its  causes  or 
symptoms. 

Treatment.  —  For  all  cases  of  fractured 
thigh,  including  those  of  fracture  of  the 
cervix,  in  which  the  patient's  strength  admits 
of  a  reasonable  effort  to  procure  union,  the 
long  splint  is  the  best  instrument.  The  com- 
mon long  splint,  known  as  ListorCSy  is  repre- 
sented in  the  next  cut.  It  is  a  narrow  deal 
board,  of  a  hand*s  bi-eadth  for  an  adult  but 
narrower  and  sligiiterfor  a  young  pereon.  It  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  below  the  axilla  to  four  or  five  inches  below  the  toot.   At  its 


upper  eml  it  has  two  holes,  and  at  its  lower  end  two  deep  notches, 
with  a  hollow  for  the  outer  ankle. 

•  Butcber  on  fVM:tnres  of  the  Femur,  Dublin  Quarterly  Jour.  Med.  So., 
Feb.  1863. 
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First,  the  splint  sbould  be  thoroughly  well  pad  Jed  with  layei-s  of 
blanket.  Theu  the  limb  should  be  evenij  bnudaged  from  the  toes 
upwards,  and  geotiy  eitended  to  its  proper  length  aud  shape.  Next, 
one  Hzed  point  of  extension  is  made  by  poking  a  baodiige  repeatedly 
round  the  instep  and  ankle,  aud  through  the  notches  at  tiie  lower  end 
of  the  ^int.  Next,  the  splint  is  tiioroughly  secured  to  the  limb  by  a 
baxxiage  carried  upwards.  Lastly,  the  extension  is  to  be  made  by 
grasping  the  foot  aud  splint  together,  aud  steadily  making  tnictiou, 
while  an  assistant  draws  up  tightly  the  |>erineal  baud  through  the 
holes  at  the  top  of  the  splint.  This  method  of  not  attempting  ex- 
tensioa  till  after  the  ankle  is  secured^  to  the  splint  is  a  saving  of  much 
pain  to  the  patient. 

The  next  cut  shows  an  improved  form  of  the  long  splint,  employed 
by  Mr.  Haynes  Walton.     It  will  be  seen  tiiat  it  does  not  extend  below 


the  foot,  and  that  it  ban  two  split*  of  unequal  depth,  throujjh  which  the 
bandage  is  passed,  so  as  to  get  a  thorough  purchase  from  the  a  kle 


(not  from  the  heel  and  dorsum  of  the  foot),  and  to  keep  the  splint 
square  with  the  leg.  The  ankle  should  be  well  padded.  For  a  perineal 
band,  Mr.  Walton  recommends  a  fold  or  two  of  blanket,  or  several  folds 
of  flannel,  sewed  up  in  oiled-silk,  and  having  a  pi?ce  of  stout  tape 
tacked  to  each  end. 

Jn  order  to  prevent  the  jfalling  of  the  perineal  band,  and  its  sup- 
poacd  tendency  to  draw  the  fractured  parts  nsimder,  Mr.  Fergiisson  had 
adopted  the  plan  in  some  cases  of  making  counter  extension  from  a 
strong  stay  of  jean,  accurately  fitted  to  the  upper  third  of  the  opposite 
thigh  ;  from  which  a  band  extends  back  and  front  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  splint.  This  is  very  comfoi-table,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  the 
band  roand  the  belly,  since  it  draws  the  splint  towards  the  body. 

Professor  Syme  of  Edinburgh  now  treats  fractured  thigh-bone  bv 
pladnfi:  the  patient  straight  upon  a  hard  mattress,  drawing  over  both 
lefBs  and  body  a  folded  ^sheet,  which  is  then  fastened  down  at  the 
■idea.     Along  each  side  of  the  fi*actured  limb,  long  sandbags  are  then 
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placed  reaching  from  hip  to  heel.     The  feet  are  not  included  ander  the 
sheet,  but  kept  in  a  symmetrical  position  with  each  other. 

In  the  United  States,  this  injury  has  lately  been  much  treated  upon 
a  plan  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith's.  This  consists  in  placing  along  the  front 
of  the  limb  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toe  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  No.  10  or  12  catheter.     This  is  bent  at  the  knee  and 


ankle  joints  into  an  easy  angle  and  fastened  to  the  limb,  without  being 
permitted  to  touch  it,  by  adhesive  plaster  and  a  roller,  omitting  an 
interval  if  there  be  any  wound.  The  wire  and  limb  are  then  suspended 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  by  a  hook  and  cord,  the  latter  being  listened 
to  the  wire  in  two  places,  one  above  another  below  the  knee.  Ex- 
tension is  made  by  the  degree  of  obliquity  given  to  the  suspending 
cord,  and  counter-extension  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  bricks,  so 
that  the  inert  gravity  of  the  trunk  tends  towai-ds  the  head  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  devised  a  modification  of  the  straight  splint,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  iron  bar,  of  the  length  of  the  ordinary  straight  splint ; 
the  upper  half  of  which  can  be  unscrewed  and  removed,  so  as  to  make 
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it  a  short  splint,  for  fracture  below  the  knee.  It  has  a  foot^board, 
which  can  be  adapted  to  any  len^h  or  thickness  of  limb,  and  to  anj 
portion  of  the  knee  or  ankle-joint.* 

2.  A  second  plan  is  that  of  Pott.f  It  consists  in  Inying  the  patient 
OD  the  affected  side,  the  thigh  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
knee  bent — ^with  a  many-tailed  bandage  and  four  splints,  applied  be- 
tween the  peU'is  and  trochanter  above,  and  the  knee  below.  The  dis- 
adrantages  of  this  plan  are,  tirst,  that  the  patient  soon  turns  round  on 
his  back,  dragging  the  upper  fragment  away  from  its  right  place ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  pressure  on  the  great  trochanter  may  cause  slough- 
ing. The  first  eril  may  be  prevented  simply  by  wati'faing  Ihe  patient, 
and  telling  him  to  turn  ruund  on  his  belly  rather  than  on  his  back,  if 
he  wishes  to  shift  his  position.  The  second  may  be  remedied  by 
placing  him  on  his  back,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  with  his  knees  bent 
up,  and  supported  by  pillows. 

3.  A  third  plan  of  treatment  is  by  the  fracture-bed^  of  which 
the  best  modification  is  that  of  Mr.  Torry  Hester,  of  Oxford.  The 
patient  is  placed  on  his  back;  the 'thigh  and  knee  bent  np  over  a 
double  inclined  plane,  in  which  position  they  are  kept  immoveably. 
But  the  whole  bed  is  placed  on  a  sort  of  hinge,  so  that  the  patient's 
trunk  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  without  causing  any  motion  of  the  hip- 
joint.^ 

4.  The  starched  bandage  may  be  employed  in  fracture  of  the  lower 
third. 

Another  plan,  which  enables  compound  and  gun-shot  fracture  of 
the  femor  to  be  easily  dressed,  when  the  wound  is  on  the  hinder  pni-t  of 
the  limb,  has  been  devised  by  Surgeon  Johu  T.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis, 
U.  S.  A  candle  is  constructed,  of  the  accompanying  figure  (p.  282).  The 
foot-board,  a,  is  4}  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  14  inches  long,  and 
rests  on  a  tnmverse  rod,  a,  15  inches  long  and  1  inch  square.  The 
oentre  support,  c,  is  7  inches  high,  8  broad,  and  1  inch  thick.  This  piece 
is  21  Incnea  fiom  the  footboard.  The  longitudinal  strips  are  42  inches 
long,  1^  inch  wide,  and  }  inch  thick  ;  each  is  screwed  at  one  end  to  the 
fbotpieoe^  leaving  4}  inches  between  the  upper  aud  lower.  The  lower 
are  fastened  to  Uie  outside  of  the  centre  support  at  c  ;  the  upper,  at 
the  inner  skie  of  the  upright  portion.  It  is  adapted  to  either  limb  by 
binding  the  ends  of  the  pieces  designed  for  the  perinroum  and  pubes,  and 
shortening  them,  so  that  the  foot  may  come  to  the  footb<Nird ; — the 
Dpper  strip  passing  in  fix>nt  of  the  pubes,  the  lower,  a  short  distance 
mm  the  perinsrom.  Strips  of  cloth  2}  inches  wide  are  now  placed  on 
the  npper  longitudinal  bars  and  pinned,  so  tliat  they  may  form  a  double 
inclined  plane,  on  which  the  limb  may  rest.  Any  one  or  more  of  these 
may  be  removed  or  renewed  when  necessary  for  cleanliness'  sake.  Broad 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  now  placed  on  either  side  of  the  leg,  and 


I  and  varieties  of  this  splint  are  manu&ctured  by  Matthews,  of 

Fortapa'Screet,  Weiss,  and  Savigny. 
f  Ptott,  Chinirglcal  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  365. 
i  A  2Few  Method  of  managing  Fractures,  by  James  Torry  Hester,  1853. 
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secured  with  a  roller.    It  is  now  placed  on  the  plane,  and  the  free  ends 
of  adhesive  plaster  secured  to  the  footboard.     Extension  is  maintained. 


by  a  weight  and  pulley.  The  bottom  legs  of  the  bedstead  are  mi«ed 
upon  brickS)  &o  as  to  make  the  weight  of  the  trunk  the  counter^xtend- 
ing  force.  Thus  the  limb  is  suspended ;  air  fi-eely  passes  round  it ;  its 
diTulation  is  not  impeded  ;  there  is  no  sore  heel,  nor  perinsum ;  the 
bed-i>an  can  be  used,  and  the  wound  dressed,  or  any  displacement  i^ecti- 
tied  without  disturbance.* 

If  both  thighs  are  broken,  a  fracture-bed  may  be  employed,  if  the 
surgeon  has  one. 

(7.)  Fracture  of  the  Condyle  into  the  knee-joint  mostly  happens  to 
old  persons,  and  not  unfi'equently  proves  fatal.  In  these  cases  the  leg 
should  be  placed  in  as  straight  a  position  as  possible  in  anticipaticm  of 
some  degree  of  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

XII. — Fracture  of  the  Patella  may  be  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  it  is  caused,  (1 ,)  by  muscular  action,  or  (^2,)  by  direct  violence. 

I.  Fracture  of  the  PateUa  by  Muscular  Action  generally  occurs 
thus :  A  pei-son  is  in  danger  of  falling,  perhaps  from  missing  a  step 
in  going  down  stairs,  or  from  missing  his  footing  afler  a  leap.  The 
knee  is  bent,  and  the  patella  drawn  up ;  and  then  a  sudden  contraction 
of  the  i-ectus   snaps  it  across.      The  symptoms  experienced  by  the 

*  Am.  Ked.  Times,  May  23, 1863. 
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pAtieot  an,  the  feeling  us  of  a  blow  or  sudden  snap,  and  inability  to 
straighten  tlM  knee.     The  surgeon,  on  examination,  timls  a  chinlc  be- 
tween the  broken  parts,  into 
which  he  can  press  his  Hn-  ^^  « 

ger,  and  which  is  increased 
bj  bending  the  knee. 

Thia,  as  we  liave  already 
said,  is  one  of  the  fractures  n 

in  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  proiiuce  reunion  by  bone, 
in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  broken  ■ 
surfaces  into  eiact  appo- 
sition. And  not  only  so, 
but  eren  when  the  patient's 
recovery  is  considered  com- 
plete, the  fragments  are  apt 
to  be  left  in  a  state  of  vei  y 
wide  separation ;  the  power 
of  the  extensors,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  straightenini; 
the  knee,  and  of  keeping  it 
straight,  is  lessened  or  almost 
lost,  and  the  patient  is  not 
only  lame,  but  in  constant 
danger  of  falling,  and  of 
again  rnpturing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  fragments,  or  else  of  breaking  the  opposite  patella. 

The  exact  pathology  of  this  iicckient  has  been  veiy  minutely  studied 
by  Mr.  William  Adams,  who  has  shown,  in  the  finst  place,  that  the 
fragments  may  bs  united  by  ti-ue  ligamentous  substince,  a  tirm  mass 
of  new  tissue,  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and  passing 
between  the  broken  surfaces.  This  is  represented  in  the  diagram  a 
(p.  284; ;  and  if  the  ligament  is  short,  the  cure  is  a  good  one. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  W.  Adams  has  shown  that  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  patient  recovers  with  wide  serration  of  the  frag- 
ments (and  in  some  cases  this  is  so  much  as  four  or  five  inches), 
there  is  no  ligamentous  union  at  all;  but  the  fragments  are  merely 
held  together  by  the  subcutaneous  fascia  in  a  thickened  condition.  So 
that  what  is  commonly  called  union  by  a  long  ligament  is  in  reality  no 
onion  at  all. 

*  This  cot  represents  an  old  fracture  of  the  patella,  with  wide  separation  of 
the  firaipmenta.  The  patient  fractun«d  the  bone  twice.  The  flrHt  time  be  was 
tntaied,  with  baodagrs,  kc^  to  bring  the  broken  parts  togotber.  and  they  united 
weU.  Tbesecond  time  the  limb  was  laid  in  an  easy  position  without  bandages. 
rbe  resolt  Is  here  shown :— The  upper  fragment  high  up  In  front  of  the  ft>mar ; 
the  lower  one  down  in  front  of  the  tibia ;  the  power  of  extruding  the  Joint  lost. 
Wbeo  Ibe  knee  In  bent,  as  in  the  above  cut,  the  condyles  uf  the  femur  are  seen 
wfib  the  sUn  tightly  stretched  over  them. 
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The  conditioiu  nnder  which  this  failure  of  union  occurs  are  shown 
in  the  diagram.  In  the  first  place,  wide  separation  of  the  fragments 
rendeiv  union  veij  unlikely.  But,  in  addition, 
at  B  and  c  is  shown  the  tendency  which  the 
fragments  have  to  become  everted.  Then  if  the 
fascia  folds  over,  and  adheres  to  one  of  the  frac- 
tured surfaces,  as  at  C,  or  to  both,  as  at  B,  union 
becomes  physically  impossible;  and  the  fascia, 
somewhat  thickened,  is  the  only,  and  a  very  in- 
adequate bond  of  union.  When  the  bone  is 
broken  by  muscular  action  the  ligamentous  in- 
vestments of  the  joints  connected  with  it  are 
always  moi-e  extensively  lacerated  than  by  a 
direct  blow. 

In  the  treatment  there  are  three  indications. 
First,  to  place  the  patient  in  such  a  position 
that  the  muscles  which  tend  to  draw  the  frag* 
ments  asunder  may  be  relaxed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  patient's  trunk  should  be  somewhat 
raised  in  a  half-sitting  position,  and  the  injured 
limb,  with  a  well-padded  long  straight  splint 
behind  it,  should  be  extended  and  raised  at  the 
heel.  Extension  of  the  leg  relaxes  the  vaati  and  crureus,  and  flexion  on 
the  trunk  relaxes  the  rectus  femoiis. 

Seoondly,  to  bring  the  fractured  surfaces  into  as  close  apposition  as 
possible.  In  some  cases,  in  which  the  ligamentous  fibres  passing  over 
and  by  the  side  of  the  patella  are  not  extensively  torn,  there  is  so  little 
separation,  that  no  apparatus  is  required.  In  others,  the  surgeon 
places  a  simple  pad,  or  strap,  or  bandage  above  the  upper,  and  another 
beneath  the  lower  fragment,  and  draws  them  together  by  longitudinal 
straps  passing  between.  The  same  end  may  perhaps  be  gained  by 
a  figure-of-8  bandage.  A  leather  strap  may  be  fastened  round  the 
limb,  just  above  the  patella,  and  a  tape  passing  from  each  side  of  this 
may  be  fastened  to  a  slipper  on  the  foot.  Or  an  attempt  may  be  made 
with  a  starched  bandage,  applied  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  pressing  above,  but  not  upon  the  patella. 

A  very  comfortable  apparatus  is  Wood's  splint  for  fractured  patella. 
This  is  a  straight  light  iron  splint,  provided  with  two  moveable 
hooks  behind  the  knee.  Over  these  the  folds  of  a  figure-of-8  bandage 
may  be  passed,  including  in  each  opposite  loop  the  broken  fragments 
respectively,  or  a  ring  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  bandage  at  the  knee,     (See  p.  285.) 

But  in  all  such  apparatus  there  are  two  difficulties :  that  they  are 
liable  to  cause  the  fiactured  surfaces  to  be  tilted  up,  as  in  diagram  B  ; 


•  See  Mr.  W.  Adams's  paper  in  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  il.  p.  254. 
The  author  has  to  expreas  his  ubligatious  to  Mr.  Adams  for  allowing  him  to 
consult  some  valuable  M8S.,  locludlng  a  letter  from  M.  Malgalgne. 
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and  that  they  maj  pull  upon  the  »kiD,  and  not  the  bone,  and  so  do 
more  baitn  than  good. 


In  rargerr,  as  m  all  otlier  arts,  thuae  mesins  nix'  U'st  which  act 
direct] J ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  be&t  instrument  for  treat- 
iog  fractured  patella  is  M.  Malgaigne's  hooks, 
hat  depicted.  Two  of  the  hooks  are  fixed  into 
the  tendon  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone,  and 
two  into  the  lower,  and  they  con  be  brought 
and  kept  in  apposition  bj  the  screw.  They 
cmmot  penetrate  the  bone,  nor  wound  the  joint. 
Thej  may  be  kept  in  six  weeks,  to  insure  bony 
union.  Malgaigne  had  treated  (1853)  about 
eleren  patientsi  producing  bony  union,  and  uo 
b«l  resulU.* 

ThinUt/f  inflammation  must  be  sedulously 
preyented  if  possible.  If  it  comes  on,  it  must 
be  remoyed  by  leeches,  cold  lotions,  or  warm 
fomeotations,  and  purgatives ;  and  no  constrict- 
ing apparatua  should  be  applied  during  this 
condition. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  depicted  and  described 
at  p.  283,  it  has  been  proposed  to  scrape  ofT  the 
aponeurotic  membrane  which  ailheres  to  the 
broken  surnces,  by  subcutaneous  section,  and 
then  to  apply  the  hooks. 

2.  Fracture  by  direct  violence  is  generally 
comminuted;    perhaps  longitudinal.      There  is 

•  See  a  yery  able  paper  In  Med.  Times  and  Gazette  for  18GI.  w.l.  i.  p.  R6,  by 
Mr.  PjVt,  of  the  Middlesex  Hocpltal,  for  a  series  of  elpht  caM%  treated  by  the 
bonks  and  elgbt  hj  the  old  method.  The  snperloritv  of  results  is  remarkable. 
and  wA,  less  so  the  less  amount  of  Irksomeness  an«l  shorter  time  of  cure.  The 
aatlior  belieres  from  results  which  be  has  seen  that  fractured  patella  is  one  of 
the  opprobda  of  £nglish  surgery. 
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usually  much  inflammatioii,  and  not  much  separation  of  fragments ; 
so  that  position  and  bandages  suffice, 
after  inflammation  has  been  subdued. 
3.  Compound  Fracture  of  the 
knee-joint  will  require  excision  or 
amputation,  if  the  skin  is  very  much 
toiii,  or  the  bones  comminuted ;  and 
amputation  if  the  popliteal  vessels 
are  injured  likewise.  If  the  vessels 
are  entire,  and  the  bone  not  commi* 
ntited,  nor  the  skin  torn  awaj,  an 
e0brt  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb. 
XIII.  Fractures  op  the  Leg. 
— The  ordinary  fractures  of  the  leg 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  caj^ 
ful  examination.  There  are  several 
methods  of  treatment. 
(I.)  By  the  common  splints, — The  injured  leg  being  laid  on  its  outer 

side,  the  fracture  is  reduced  by  extension  from  the  knee  and  ankle. 


Then  a  many-tailed  bandage  is  applied  by  some  surgeons  afler  the 
manner  represented  in  the  cut.  This  bandage  is  easily  made  thus : — 
take  a  piece  of  roller,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  knee  to  the  foot, 
and  to  overlap  about  one-third  of  the  leg  besides.  Cut  another  roller 
into  pieces,  and  lay  them  across  the  first  at  right  angles,  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  shall  overlap  one-thii-d  of  the  pit* ceding  one  ;  these 
transverse  pieces  (which  should  be  half  as  long  again  as  the  circumfe- 
rence of  that  part  of  the  leg  which  they  are  to  encircle)  are  to  be 
stitched  to  the  longitudinal  one,  and  then  the  bandage  is  ready  for  use. 
One  splint,  well  padded,  should  be  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the 

*  Comminuted  fractnre  of  the  patella,  partially  united  by  bone.    Ftom  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Partridge's. 
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limb;  another  to  the  innorsidf;  nn'l  if"  tii.Mo  is  anv  ))i<.jorti(jn  <>r" 
either  fia|jinent,  it  j>houl(l  bo  kept  in  its  place  by  a  third  sli^rlit  splint 
to  the  shin.  The  outer  splint  should  have  a  foot-piece,  which  should 
be  carefully  padded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  foot  from  tum- 
ing  either  inwards  or  outwards,  especially  the  latter.  There  is  a  very 
useful  rule,  which  should  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  injury  below 
the  knee ;  it  is,  to  keep  the  great  toe  in  a  line  with  the  inner  edje  of 
thepateda, 

(2.)  By  the  Macintyre's  leg  splint,  or    some    of  the   numberless 
varieties  of  it  in  existence,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Liston  and  other  sur- 


The  adjoining;  cut  represents  it  as  applieti  to  a  patient  of  Mr. 
FerguMon't  in  the  King's  College  Hospital,  with  a  com]>ound  fracture, 
wbidi  Is  Icit  uncovered  by  the  banda<:es.  It  is  straightencti  out  by 
memt  of  the  screw  imder  the  kuee,  as  Mr.  Fer^usson  prefers  the 
straigbt  position  in  almost  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Before  its  application,  it  must  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  length  of 
the  aomid  limb,  and  must  be  well  padded. 

(3.)  By  the  very  convenient  side-spUid  of  Mr.  Feigusson's,  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  page.  This  may  be  applied  either  on  the  iimer 
or  outer  side,  according  to  circumstances. 

(4.)  By  theytinAs. — This  very  simple  but  efficient  contrivance  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  old  sheeting,  with  a  bundle  of  reeds  rolled  together 
from  either  end.  But  it  is  more  easy  to  comprehend  it  fiom  seeing  it 
once  than  from  a  page  of  description. 

(5.)  By  the  starched  or  plaster  of  Paris  bandage. — In  simple  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  1^,  the  patit^nt  may  leave  his  bed  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  with  the  fracture  supported  by  the  Rtivched  aj)i)amtus.  When 
this  h»  become  dry,  the  patient  may  get  up,  and  move  to  his  chnir  or 
waCx  with  crutches,  but  the  foot  must  be  suspended  fmm  his  neck  by  a 
sling ;  and  he  must  be  particularly  cautioned  not  to  attempt  to  move 
it  by  his  own  efforts. 

(6.)  In  the  United  States  fractures  of  the  leg  arc  usually  treated  by 
Dr.  Back's  method.     This  consists,  first,  in  placing  on  each  side  of  the 


used  to  the  fractured  part,  in  addition  to  tliis  app^vi-atus,  \\\ 
siiable. 

I.a-tly.  In  all  cisf^  of  fra-ture  of  the  le^%  it  is  a  good  plan  • 
pen<l,  or  swiui;  tiie  injured  part,  i^y  means  of  l)r.  iSalter's  o 
similar  apparatus.  It  is  uot  only  more  comfortiible  for  the  \ 
but  it  allows  of  the  use  of  the  bed-pan,  with  much  less  risk 
turbing  the  fracture.* 

For  FRACTURE  OP  THE   HEAD  OP  THE    TiBIA    INTO    THE 

JOINT  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  condyles 
femur.  The  limb  should  be  placed  straight,  so  that  the  end 
femur  may  act  as  a  splint,  and  keep  the  broken  parts  in  their 
The  whple  limb  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  relax  the  extensor  mn 
the  kne# ;  and  this  should  be  done  in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  tfu 
end  of  the  tibia  (for  which,  consequently,  the  treatment  by  i 
with  the  knee  bent,  is  inapplicable).  Pasteboard  splints  and  s 
bandages  should  be  applicKi  to  keep  the  joint  motionless ;  bu 
should  not  cover  the  front  of  the  knee.  Passive  motion  she 
commenced  in  about  Ave  weeks. 
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with  Dapojrtren's  (p.  288),  which  is  a  diminutive  of  the  long  straight 
splint.  It  i«  to  he  well  padded,  and  applied  to  the  side  opposite  the 
fracture ;  bat  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  the  foot  in  a  proper  position 
with  this  as  with  the  other  apparatus. 

The  surgeon  will  often  find  one  or  more  bags  of  sand  most  convenient 
auxiliaries  in  keeping  fractnres  of  the  leg  in  proper  position.  They 
may  be  used  both  to  lay  the  broken  limb  upon,  and  also  to  put  on 
either  side  to  prevent  the  limb  from  railing.  This  substance  is  so 
pooderoos  and  devoid  of  ela^tticity,  that  it  steadily  retains  whatever 
position  is  given  to  it. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  leg  are  to  be  treated  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  compound  fi-acture  in  general. 
iMxne  cases  do  very  well  laid  on  the  outer  side  on  a  well-padded  side- 
bplintv  and  covered  by  a  many-tailed  bandage.  This  position  is  most 
suitaUe  for  cases  complicated  with  erysipelas,  sloughing,  or  burrow- 
ing of  matter,  along  the  front  and  inside  of  the  limb. 

XIV.  Fractures  of  the  Foot  will  often  be  attended  with  so 
much  other  mischief  as  to  render  amputation  expedient,  but  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  save  part  of  it ;  especially  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe.  Pasteboard  splints  and  other  contrivances  mu&t  be  used  to 
preserve  the  pro)ier  position ;  and  if  matter  forms,  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  freely  dividing  the  dense  fascife  of  the  foot,  to  let  it  escape. 

The  tuberosity  of  tiie  os  calcis  may  be  broken  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  attached  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  patella  and  olecra- 
non, and  like  these  parts  will  probably  unite  only  by  ligament.  The 
treatment  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  ruptured  tendo  A  chillis.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES   AND   INJURIES   OF   TIIE   JOINTS. 
SECTION  I. — THE  SYNOVIAL   MEMIJRANE. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  (or  synovitis) 
may  be  produced  by  iocal  or  by  constiiutiomil  muses.  The  former  are, 
blows,  strains,  mechanical  injuries,  and  especially  penetrating  wounds. 
The  latter  are,  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  rheumatic,  gouty,  syphilitic, 
mercurial,  and  sometimes  the  gonorrhcenl  poisons.  It  very  seldom 
attacks  young  children.  The  joint  most  frequently  affected  is  the 
knee. 

SifmjAomM. — In  the   most  acute   form,  the   symptoms  are  severe 
adiiog  pain  in  the  joint,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion ;  great 

*  HamfltoD's  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  published  at 
Pbiladelphia  fay  Kandbard  and  Lea.  i860,  is  a  good  book  on  the  subject 
D  U 
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swelling  oocwrmg  very  won  after  the  pain  ;  redneas  and  tendernen  of 
the  skin ;  and  fever,  which  is  oflen  violent  and  alarming. 

The  swelling  is  pecaliar,  and  is  distinctive  of  the  disease.  It  is 
occasioned  by  a  rapid  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  synovial  cavity ;  and, 
ooDsequently,  if  the  joint  is  superficial,  it  fluctuates  freely.  It  is 
always  most  prominent  at  the  points  where  the  joint  is  least  covered 
by  ligament,  and,  consequently,  the  shape  of  the  joint  is  always 
alter<^.  When  the  knee  is  affected,  the  patella  is  protruded  forwards, 
and  there  is  a  great  fulness  at  each  side  of  it,  and  at  the  low«r  and 
front  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling  is  most  distinct 
above  and  between  the  olecranon  and  the  condyle,  and  in  the  hip  and 
shoulder  there  is  a  general  fulness  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Prognosis, — ^This  disease  is  much  more  serious  when  it  affects  one 
joint  solely,  and  more  particularly  when  it  arises  from  local  injury 
(eapedally  a  penetrating  wound),  than  when  it  affects  many  joints, 
and  arises  from  constitutional  disorder.  The  danger  to  life  in  any  case 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  the 
rapidity  and  sharpness  of  the  pulse ;  delirium,  or  typhoid  symptoms, 
show  gi*eat  peril. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  slight  cases  the  synovial  membituie  is  red- 


dened,  and  thejoint  contains  a  quantity  of  turbiil  serum.  In  veiy  severe 
cases,  the  membrane  suppurates  i-apidiy,  and  the  cartilage  entirely  ul- 

*  Sketch  of  a  patient  affected  with  acute  synovitis  of  ttie  right  knee. 
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OCTHtes.  In  oUier  severe,  bat  more  protracted  cases,  the  membrane 
becomes  thkkeoed,  pulpy,  aod  highly  Tascular;  giimulations  form  ou 
its  snrfaoe  and  project  like  fringes  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  cartilage  ulcerates. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  arising  from  injury,  the  joint,  or  rather  the 
whole  Ihnb,  should  be  confined  by  a  splint,  so  as  to  keep  it  perfectly 
motionless.  This  is  indispensable ;  for  the  joint  cannot  be  kept  motion- 
leM  without  it.  The  best  splint  is  very  thick  leather  or  pasteboard, 
which  admits  of  being  easily  adapted  to  the  sar&ce  of  the  joint  when 
softened  in  warm  water ;  bat,  during  the  acute  stage,  a  long  wooden 
splint,  properly  padded,  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  fastened 
to  the  limb  at  some  distance  above  and  below,  and  no  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  joint  itself.  If  the  knee  is  the  part  affected,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  bent  on  the  thigh,  or  if  it  is  already  bent,  it  should 
be  brought  as  nearly  straight  as  possible.  The  other  measui*es  are 
leeches  in  abundance  to  the  joint,  or  cupping  near  it ;  ice,  evaporating 
ktiooa,  or  warm  poppy  fomentations,  according  to  the  patient's  choice ; 
a  good  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  saline  purgatives,  till  the  motions 
are  no  longer  dark  and  offensive :  the  treatment  shcuild  be  commenced 
by  thorou^  purgation ;  then  opiates  at  night  to  relieve  pain.  A  warm 
poultice  of  camomile  flowers,  boiled  till  they  are  quite  sofl,  or  bran 
poultice,  sprinkled  with  laudanum ;  or  cotton  wool  covered  with  oiled 
silk,  will  generally  be  found  more  soothing  than  cold  applications. 
Blisters  are  inapplicable  till  the  acute  stage  is  subsiding.  A  Salter's 
swing  (see  Index),  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in  ti-eating  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  and  gives  much  ease  to  the 
patient. 

When  the  disease  is  manifestly  connected  with  rheumatism — when 
it  is  attended  with  red  sediment  in  the  urine  and  acid  perspirations,  and 
affects  several  joints,  and  extends  to  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons, 
after  due  purgaticm,  as  described  above,  colchicum  should  be  adminis- 
tered every  six  hours  (F.  69,  &c.) ;  if  this  fails,  iodide  of  potassium 
(F.  95),  with  F.  72  at  bed-time;  when  the  fever  subsides,  guaiacum 
may  be  given. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  gout,  and  the  patient  complains  of  grind- 
ing, excruciating  pain,  as  if  the  joint  were  torn  asunder,  the  colchicum 
is  also  the  main  i-emedy.  In  syphilitic  cases  (which  will  be  known  by 
the  patient's  general  history,  by  his  wan,  peculiar  appearance,  and  most 
likely  by  the  existence  of  papular  or  other  eruptions,  vide  p.  209), 
meicunkl  fumigation  may  be  tried  when  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided  ;  but  if  it  has,  or  if  the  constitution  is  broken  down,  recouiise 
may  be  had  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  gr.  iii.  ter  die,  with 
a  imall  dcae  of  colchicum  and  opium  at  night ;  and  sarsaparilla  or  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  given  in  abundance.  F.  82,  83.  In  all  these  cases 
warm  baths,  in  which  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potass  has 
been  diisdved,  will  prabably  be  of  service. 

IL  Chbokio  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  chanic- 
tcrwd  by  $weUing  of  the  joint,  of  the  same  nature  that  attends  the 
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acute  form,  and  by  a  dall  aching  pairif  nsually  increased  at  nigfat,  and 
often  attended  by  sudden  startings  of  the  limb,  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  weakness  and  relaxation,  and  not  usually  aggravated  by  pressing  the 
articular  surfaces  against  each  other.  The  swelling  always  comes  on  in 
a  few  days  afler  the  pain ;  and  sometimes,  in  long-continued  cases  of  an 
indolent  character,  it  is  the  only  symptom  present :  these  cases  are 
called  hydrops  articuii  or  hydrarihus,  and  are  rheumatic  in  their  origin. 
If  the  disease  proceed,  the  synovial  membrane  and  surrounding  tissues 
may  become  thickened  and  gristly,  and  the  swelling  lose  its  softness 
and  fluctuation.  This  constitutes  probably  the  condition  described  by 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  tA  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  a  slow 
thickening  from  deposit  of  unhealthy  exudation,  which  is  liable  to  lead 
to  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  and  destruction  of  the  joint.  Some  of 
these  cases  have  their  origin  in  necrosis,  caries,  or  abscess  in  the  bones 
forming  the  joint  close  to  the  articulation,  gradually  implicating  the 
synovisd  membrane  and  setting  up  destructive  action  in  the  joint. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  form,  of  which  it  may 
be  a  sequel. 

TVeatment — The  indications  are,  first,  to  correct  constitutional  dis- 
order ;  secondly,  to  reduce  inflammation  ;  and  thirdly,  to  produce  ab- 
sorption of  the  effusion  and  thickening,  and  restore  the  part  to  its 
proper  uses. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  if  the  complaint  is  constitutional,  and 
depends  on  gout,  it  must  be  treated  by  colchicum  and  warm  aperients, 
especially  the  decoction  of  aloes  and  alkalis.  F.  70,  94,  &c.  If  the 
habit  is  rheumatic,  colchicum,  or  tlie  iodide  of  potassium,  or  guaiacum, 
F.  56,  57,  must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  in  most  cases,  especially  those  fol- 
lowing syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  warm-bathing,  change  of  air,  sarsaparilla, 
and  carefully-regulated  diet  will  be  indispensable.  See  Part  II., 
Chap.  VI.,  Sect.  X. 

Secondly,  in  cases  arising  from  local  injury ;  whilst  there  is  any 
activity  about  the  inflammation  (especially  an  increase  of  aching  pain 
at  night),  the  part  should  be  confined  by  a  splint  or  starched  bandiaj^e, 
and  should  be  bathed  with  cold  lotions,  and  blood  should  be  repeatedly 
taken  by  leeches  or  cupping.  Mild  alteratives  should  also  be  adminis- 
tered, F.  03,  &c. 

The  third  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  counter-irritants,  beginning 
with  blisters  ;  which  are  as  serviceable  in  the  chronic  as  they  are  detri- 
mental in  the  acute  disease.  They  should  be  applied  in  succession,  and 
be  quickly  healed  up ;  and  should  not  be  put  too  near  the  joint,  if  it  is 
superficial,  as  the  knee.  The  strong  acetum  cantharidis  will  often  be 
found  a  very  convenient  substitute.  After  the  blistering,  when  the 
activity  of  the  disease  has  subsided,  the  iodine  paint;  the  iinimentum 
hydrarpyri;  or  stimulating  liniments,  F.  143,  &c. :  the  douchty  or 
affusion  with  hot  water;  and  the  vapour-bath  will  complete  the  cure. 
But  all  stimulating  applications  must  be  at  once  abandoned,  if  they 
cause  an  aggravation  of  heat  and  pain.  The  ointment  of  »Scott,  F.  160, 
the  ceratum  hydrargyri  comp.  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  one  of  the  most 
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useful  applications  for  the  conTalesoent  stage  of  this  and  other  chronic 
diseases  of  joints.  It  is  applied  thus :  the  surface  of  the  joint,  having 
first  been  washed  with  camphorated  spirit,  should  be  covered  with 
the  ointment  thicklj  spread  on  lint ;  next,  adhesive  plaster  should 
be  evenly  applied  in  strips,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  casing  for  the 
joint ;  and  lastly,  a  bandage.  When  the  knee  is  bandaged  in  this  way 
the  adhesive  straps  should  be  aiTanged  so  as  not  to  press  too  tightly  ou 
the  patella.  Supposing,  after  inflammation  has  subsided^  the  joint  is 
left  stiff, — the  knee,  for  example,  in  a  half-bent  state — a  process  of  very 
gradoal  extension  may  be  set  about  by  means  of  splints  with  a  screw 
attached  ;  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  light  up  a  fresh 
infiammation. 

III.  Abscess  in  Joints. — ^If  after  acute  or  chronic  inflammation, 
a  joint  becomes  very  much  distended,  and  somewhat  cedematous,  and 
there  is  constant  pain  unmitigated  by  remedies,  with  rigors,  a  quick 
pulse,  and  considerable  constitutional  excitement,  suppuration  of  the 
synovial  monbrane  may  be  fairly  suspected.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  under  these  circumstances  is  to  make  a  puncture  with  a  grooved 
needle,  and  examine  the  fluid  that  exudes.  If  it  is  serum,  two  or  three 
more  punctures  may  be  made,  and  an  exhauste<l  cupping-glass  be 
applied  over  tbem ;  and  by  these  means  the  part  may  be  very  safely  and 
expeditiously  relieved  of  a  considei-able  quantity  of  fluid.  If  it  is  pus, 
a  free  opening  should  be  made,  so  that  the  matter  may  run  out  easily ; 
the  joint  should  be  plsced  on  a  splint  in  the  most  easy  and  convenient 
posture:  the  general  health  should  be  amended  by  tonics,  alteratives, 
and  proper  diet ;  and  then,  in  favourable  cases,  a  cure  will  be  eflected 
by  anchylosis.  But  if  the  suppuration  and  couiititutional  disturbance 
increase,  tiie  limb  must  be  amputated,  or  the  joint  excised.  In  the 
elbow  joint,  excision  should  be  always  performed.  In  favourable  cases 
the  same  operation  may  be  practised  in  the  shoulder,  knee,  and  hip 
joints. 

Purulent  depdts  in  Joints. — It  has  been  mentioned  in  several  pre- 
vious chaptera,  that  a  rapid  eflusion  of  puriform  fluid  into  the  joints  and 
other  ports  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  and 
other  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  contamiiuited  by  a  morbid  poison.  The 
part  becomes  red  and  painful,  and  very  soon  afterwards  is  found  to  be 
filled  with  pus.  The  only  local  treatment  consists  of  a  free  incision 
in  a  depending  position,  and  a  splint  with  a  bandage  to  prevent  ac- 
oomnlation  of  matter. — See  Pyccmia. 

IV.  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  {Nodosity  of  the  Joints)  is  a 
disease  characterised  by  peculiar  alterations  of  all  the  tissues  of  one  or 
more  joints.  Joint  cavities  are  enlarged  and  made  hoUower.  The 
heads  cf  bones  are  irregularly  enlarged,  and  flattened ;  with  overhanging 
nnsfaroom-like  bordere,  and  often  a  great  variety  of  projections  and 
pedoncalated  exostoses  around.  The  cartilage,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
William  Adams,  seems  to  take  the  flrst  step  in  the  morbid  process,  be- 
coming greatly  hypertrophied,  and  aftei-wai-ds  ossifying.  Yet  wherever 
it  is  exposed  to  friction,  the  covering  of  cartilage  is  generally  worn 
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away,  leaving  the  bone  bare,  and  of  ivory  hardness  and  polish — a  con- 
dition depending  upon  a  filling  up  of  its  canals  and  interstices  with 

bone  tissue,  or  at  least 
with  earthy  deposits. 
This  ebomated  bone 
is  liable  to  be  worn 
into  grooves,  or  to  be 
worm-eaten  by  ulcer- 
ation. The  ligamen- 
tous textures  are  usu- 
ally wasted,  mna- 
velled,  or  altogether 
absorbed.  The  syno- 
vial membrane  thick- 
ened, vascular,  and 
studded  with  innu- 
merable melon-seed- 
shaped  projection;, 
fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
or  bony. 

Symptoms.  —  The 
patient  complains  of 
racking  pain  in  the 
aflected  joint,  of  a 
rheumatic,  gnawing, 
wealing  character, 
and  sometimes  ren- 
dered worse  by  changes 
of  weather,  sometimes 
by  the  heat  of  the 
bed  at  night.  It  is  not  usually  aggi-avated  by  pressing  the  articular 
surfaces  against  each  other.  Tlte  joint  becqpnes  stiff ;  its  movements 
limited,  and  often  attended  with  an  audible  and  sensible  grating  sound. 
The  muscles  around  it  become  wasted,  and  the  limb  often  shortened. 
When  the  hip  is  the  part  affected,  the  body  is  bent  forwards  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  hip ;  the  step  is  short,  and  the  power  of  flexing 
the  limb  on  the  pelvis,  as  in  going  up  stairs,  very  limited. 

In  the  shoulder  joint,  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 
glenoid  cavity  has  been  found  greatly  enlarged,  completply  divested  of 
cartilage,  and  surrounded  with  an  irregular  osseous  growth :  the  glenoid 
ligament  and  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  absent ;  so  that  the  head  of  the 
humerus  may  be  drawn  up  and  play  against  the  under  surface  of  the 
acromion,  which  may  be  coated  with  porcellaneous  substance ;  the  head 
of  the  humerus  increased  in  size ;  flattened,  divested  of  cartilage,  its 
cortex  thin,  and  cancelli  sofl  and  porous,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
anatomical  neck  overlaid  with  an  irregular  growth  of  bone ;  the  cap- 
sular ligament  generally  thickened,  but  absorbed  in  certain  places,  and 
the  tendons  connected  with  it  almost  entirely  atrophied  and  absent. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  that  these  appearances  have  been  occasionally 
mistaken  for  the  results  of  injury — such  as  rupture  of  the  biceps,  or 
nnredaced  dislocation. 

This  disease  may  invade  almost 
any  joint,  but  especially  the  hip, 
the  shoulder,  the  joints  of  the 
hand,  and  efTpecially  that  between 
the  thumb  and  carpus,  and  those 
of  the  spine.f 

The  causes  are  obscure,  but  are 
refeiTed  to  the  rheumatic  or  gouty 
diathesis,  or  both.  Young  women  I 
may  be  attadsed  at  puberty,  or 
middle-aged  women  at  the  oessa- 
tkm  of  the  meniies,  or  persons 
mndi  exposed  to  cold  and  wet; 
bat  it  is  the  aged  who  are  the 
peculiar  rictims  of  this  disease. 
Any  blow  or  bruise  is  liable  to 
act  aa  an  exciting  cause.  See 
DiuhcatUyM  of  the  Shoulder  and 
Fractures  €f  the  Hip. 

The  treatmeni^  not  very  sno- 
ceasfol  at  the  best,  consists  in  the 
oae  of  warm  aperient*,  antacids, 
and  medicines  reputed  to  possess  anti-rheumatic  virtues,  such  as  the 
warm  purgatives  and  tonics  under  F.  37,  38,  55,  56,  72,  73,  and 
7 ;  in  fiict,  rhubarb,  beauroe  de  vie,  guaiacum,  ammonia,  sulphur  and 
bsik,  with  generous  diet,  opiate  embrocations,  flannel  bandages,  and 
warm  douches,  especially  of  the  Bath  waters.  The  chloride  of  arsenic 
has  been  recommended.     Vapour  or  Turkish  baths  may  be  tried. 

y.  Loose  Cartilages  commence  as  little  pendulouR  growths  upon 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  become  accidentally  detached.  They 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  knee. 

Symptoms. — ^They  can  be  felt  when  they  present  themselves  at  the 
tnrfaoe  of  the  joint ;  and  when  they  get  between  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  during  exercise,  they  cause  sudden  ex- 
cruciating pain  and  faintneas,  followed  by  inflammation. 

Treatment. — If  possible,  the  loose  body  should  be  iixed  by  bandages, 
io  as  to  prevent  it  from  getting  between  the  bones,  otherwise  it  must 
be  removed  by  subcutaneous  incision,  a  plan  which  seems  to  have  been 

*  This  cat  shows  the  bead  of  a  femnr,  the  preceding  one  the  correspondtng 
•BeCahohan affected  with  cbrunlc  rbeumaUc  arthritis;  from  spedinens  belong- 
iBf  to  E.  Gsnton,  Esq. 
t  B.W.  Smith,  on  FrKtares.  &c  near  Joints;  B,  Bell,  on  Diseases  of  the 
,  1828  ;  Edwin  Canton,  Sarjrical  and  Pathological  Observations,  1866 ;  W. 
_s,  on  Enlargement  of  Articular  Extremities  of  Bones  in  Chronic  Rheu- 
:  Axtbritls,  Pathological  Trans,  vol.  iii. ;  R.  W.  Smith,  on  Chronic  Rbenmattc 
Ardvitis  of  the  Shoulder,  Dublin  Quarterly,  Feb.  1853. 
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proposed  almost  simultaneously   by  Mr.  Syme,   of  Ediuburgh,  and 
M.  Goyraud,  and  which  avoids  the  danger  of  a  direct  wound  into  the 
«  joint      The  cartiUige  is  to  be 

pushed  upas  high  as  possible  into 
one  of  the  synovial  pouches  by 
the  side  of  the  patella,  and  a 
long  narrow  knife  is  passed  down 
upon  it  through  the  skin  two  or 
three  inches  above,  and  made  to 
divide  the  synovial  membrane  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cartilage 
may  be  squeezed  through  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
^jf:\  but  without  enlarging  the  wound 
i:^.  in  the  skin.  There  Uie  cartilage 
must  remain  till  the  wound  in 
the  synovial  membrane  has  had 
time  to  heal ;  and  then  it  may,  if 
desired,  be  easily  removed  by  an 
incision  through  the  skin ;  but  if 
it  causes  no  inconvenience  it  may 
be  allowed  to  remain.f 

SECTION  11. — THE  LIGAMENTS. 

I.  Inflammation. — Authore 
have  described  a  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  ligaments  of  joints 
characterised  by  great  pain  from 
motions  that  shake  or  twist 
them4  It  must  be  treated  like 
subacute  rheumatism. 

II.  Relaxation. — If  any  joint  have  been  long  disused,  and  espe- 
cially if  its  innervation  be  impaired,  its  ligaments  are  liable  to  become 
relaxed  and  elongated,  so  as  even  to  permit  the  dislocation  of  the  bones 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
which  followed  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  the  ligamentum  teres  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  were  so  elongated  as  to  permit  the  head 
of  the  femur  to  slip  out  of  the  acetabulum.  A  similar  result  may 
ensue  from  long-continued  chronic  synovitis  or  rheumatism.  Me- 
chanical support,  blisters,  friction,  cold  affusion  or  sea-bathing,  and 
electricity,  are  the  only  available  remedies.!      Slighter  degrees   of 

*  Knee-joint  opened,  pate]Ia  turned  down,  synovial  membrane  studded  with 
melon-shaped  growths.    St.  Mary's  Musenm. 

t  See  B.  and  F.  Med.  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  626,  and  Fergusson's  Practical 
Surgery,  p.  321. 

X  Mayo's  Pathology,  p.  79. 

0  See  ^ix  cases  of  dislocation  fi-om  this  source,  narrated  by  Mr.  Stanley  in 
Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  xjdv. 
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relaiation  oocarriDg  to  weakly  children  may  be  cared  by  good  diet, 
tonics,  and  friction. 

SECTION  m. — ^TttE   CARTILAGE. 

L  The  diseases  of  articular  cartilage  have  been  particularly  studied 
by  Professor  Hedfem  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  shown  that  any  disturbance 
whatever  of  their  nutrition  by  injury  or  disease,  produces  one  and  the 
same  change  in  their  structure ;  tIz.,  that  the  cartilage  cells  enlarge, 
become  crowded  with  corpuscles  by  excessive  proliferation,  and  lose 
their  oell-wall;  so  that  the  contained  corpuscles  are  either  mingled 
with  the  intercellular  tissue,  or  else  are  discharged  on  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage,  if  near  it.  Meanwhile  the  intei*cellular  or  hyaline  sub- 
stance may  soflen  into  pus,  or  may  become  fibrous.* 

II.  The  Reparation  of  cartilage  after  injury  or  disease  is  effected 
by  the  coDTersion  of  the  softened  intercellular  substance  into  white 
fibrous  tissue,  and  of  the  nuclei  that  have  escaped  from  the  cells  into 
yellow  fibres,  which  together  foim  a  cicatrix. 

III.  Ulceration  of  cartilage  consists  in  the  progressive  disintegra- 
tioa  of  the  softened  hyaline  substance,  and  in  the  bursting  of  the  cells 
and  discharge  of  their  contents.  The  pathological  importance  of  this 
morbid  process  has  been  very  much  diminished  by  the  discovery  that  it 
may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in  the  knee-joints  of  persons 
accustomed  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  without  any  symptoms  whatever. 
The  cartilage  may  also,  whilst  preserving  its  healthy  structure,  wear 
away  gradually  in  old  men  and  animals,  till  it  leaves  the  bone  quite 
bore  ;  the  Utter  becoming  dense,  smooth,  and  polished,!  yet  with  no 
symptoms  except  a  slight  grating.  Ulceration  of  cartilage  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  any  severe  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  of  the 
bone.  But  it  appears  that  it  may  exist  by  itself,  without  any  disease 
of  the  other  joint  textures,  and  without  any  symptoms.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  whatever  grave  importance  may  be  attached  to  this 
process  belongs  really  to  the  disease  of  bone,  or  of  synovial  membrane 
which  accompanies  it. 

section  IV. — scrofulous  disease  op  joints,  white  swelling, 

AND  articular   CARIES. 

I.  Ijt  the  Adult. — In  persons  of  unsound  constitution,  any  neg- 
lected injury  or  inflammation  of  any  one  of  the  joint  structures  is 
liable  to  lead  to  total  and  irreparable  disorganization  of  the  joint ;  in- 
cluding complete  ulceration  or  destiniction  of  the  caililage,  caries  of  the 

*  P.  Bedfeni,MJ).  on  Anormal  Nutrition  Id  Artiailar  Cartilage,  Edinburgh, 
ItfO;  and  oo  the  Healing  of  Wounds  in  Articular  Cartilage,  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Jonm.  Med.  Sdenoes,'  Sept.  1851.    One  starting-point  of  the  **  cellular  patho- 

t  This  change  is  said  to  occur  in  the  astragali  of  old  draught  horses,  without 
i*«wm«^*w«Tig  any  inconvenieuo)  to  the  animals.  Richet,  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Bev.,  Jan.  184tf.  Mr.  (^kett,  quoted  in  Canton,  op.  cit.  See  also  William 
,  op.  dt 
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bones,  conversion  of  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  whidi  lines 
the  ligaments  into  a  yellow  gelatinoos  substanoe ;  softening  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  ligaments;  and  conversion  of  all  the  tissues  around  the 
joint  into  a  gelatinous  substance^  riddled  with  abscesses,  in  which  all 
natural  distinction  of  structure  is  lost. 

This  condition  may  be  produced  in  the  scrofulous  adult  by  an  insi- 
dious idiopathic  disease,  which  was  formerly  called  chronic  ulceratum  of 
cartilage. 

Symptoms. — For  the  first  few  weeks  (or  perhaps  months)  of  this 
disease  the  patient  complains  only  of  slight  occasional  rheumatic  pains, 
perhaps  flying  about  and  afiecting  severd  joints,  but  at  length  settling 
decid^ly  in  one.  After  a  time,  the  pain  increases  in  severity,  espe- 
cially at  night,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  one  small  spot,  deep  in 
the  joint,  and  is  compared  by  the  patient  to  the  gnawing  of  an  animal. 
Moreover,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  aching  of  some  other  part 
of  the  limb :  thus,  when  the  hip  or  elbow  is  affected,  there  is  an  adiing 
of  the  knee  or  wrist ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  both  the  pain 
in  the  affected  joint  and  the  sympathetic  remote  pain  are  always  aggnK 
tated  by  motion  of  the  joint,  and  by  pressure  of  the  articular  surfaces 
against  each  other.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  suffering  becomes  roost 
excruciating,  and  is  attended  with  painful  spasms  and  starting  of  the 
limb  during  sleep ;  so  that  the  patient  s  I'est  is  broken,  his  spirits  ex- 
hausted, and  his  appetite  2uid  general  health  rapidly  impaired.  At  first 
the  pain  is  unaccompanied  with  any  swelling ;  in  &ct,  this  symptom 
never  appears  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  often  not  for  as  many 
months,  and  when  it  does  appear  it  is  slight ;  and  as  it  depends  on  an 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the  joint,  and  not  on  effusion  into  it, 
the  shape  of  the  joint  is  not  so  much  altered  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
more  rounded,  pulpy,  and  equally  soft  at  all  points,  till  it  finally 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  globular  enlargement  whidi  contrasts  very 
strongly  with  the  wasted  condition  of  the  limb  above  and  below.  The 
tissues  are  then  brawny  and  exsanguine,  giving  a  white  appearance  to 
the  joint,  marbled  by  blue  veins  upon  the  surface. 

Tenninations. — In  fortunate  cases,  that  are  subjected  to  judicious 


treatment  at  an  early  stage,  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient 
recover  with  a  stiff  or  anchylosed  joint ;  but  in  unfavourable  cases,  the 

•  Sk<*tcb  of  difleased  knee,  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Paul's,  at  Camb^nrell  Honse 
Asylum.    The  tibia  and  fibula  dislocated  backwards. 
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cartilage  is  entirely  destroytnl  ;  the  bone  cm  be  hoard  to  giat<»  on  tlie 
least  motion ;  .suppuration  occurs  into  the  joint,  and  numerous  tortuous 
abscesses  form  around  it ;  the  surrounding  soft;  parts  are  disorganized ; 
the  ligaments  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  flexor  muscles,  which  hare 
kmg  kept  the  joint  immoTeablj  bent,  at  last  dislocate  it :  if  the  knee  is 
affected,  for  instance,  the  bead  of  the  tibia  is  drawn  backwards  into 
the  ham,  as  in  the  forgoing  sketch ;  and  at  last  the  patient,  unless 
relieved,  dies  exhausted. 

IL  In  Childrek,  and  in  some  adults,  the  disease  may  begin  Tery 
insidioosly ;  with  slight  lameness  or  weakness,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
limb,  and  wasting  of  the  moscles,  and  very  little  pain  except  after 
exercise.  Then  succeeds  a  swelling  of  the  joint,  and  of  all  the  textures 
round  it;  with  increased  wasting  of  the  limb,  and  flexion  and  distortion 
of  the  joint.     This  may  be  followed  by  abscess. 

Pathology. — ^Tlie  most  essential  circumstance  to  be  regarded  in  this 
disease  is  the  constitution.  Whether  in  adults  or  in  children,  this  is 
sure  to  be  of  a  debilitated  scrofulous  sort.  Regarding  the  local  changes, 
they  may  commence  in  the  synovial  membrane;  2,  in  the  cartilage; 
3,  in  the  bone;  4,  in  the  parts  around. 

1.  Acote  or  chronic  synovitis,  especially  if  the  result  of  injury,  in  a 
persoa  of  bad  constitution,  will  very  frequently  cause  dcstmction  of  the 
cartilage,  and  caries  of  the  bone,  suppuration  in  the  joint,  and  the  other 
tnuD  of  symptoms  just  described.  This  case  will  be  known  by  the 
swelling  from  effusion  into  the  joint  in  the  early  stage. 

2.  Whether  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  alone,  without  morbid  change 
in  the  bone  or  synovial  membrane,  is  capable  of  giving  rise,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  disease  just  described  above,  must,  afler  Dr. 
Rcdfem's  researches,  be  considered  doubtful,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  morbid  state  of  the  bone,  or  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of 
both,  accompanies  it  from  the  first. 

3.  In  the  case  of  scrofulous  children,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
disease  commences  with  ca- 
ries of  the  cancel lous  texture  * 

of  the  articular  extremity 
of  the  bone.  The  affected 
bone  is  found  to  be  soft, 
red,  and  easily  crushed ;  its 
canoelli  are  filled  with  a  red- 
dish granulation,  sometimes 
with  inspissated  pus,  or  "  tu- 
berdc"  Owing  to  the  sofL- 
«Md  state  of  t£e  bone,  the 
cartilage  peels  off  from  it 
nadily.  When  peeled  off, 
its  under  surface  is  probably 

•  This  cot  exhibits  caries  of  the  astragalus,  with  Incipient  separation  of  tbe 
entllsce.  From  the  King's  OoUege  Museum.  The  next  shows  a  state  ap- 
pnachlnc  to  ^ptna  Mn<osa. 
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found  ulcerated ;  and  between  it  and  the  bone  thei*e  is  a  small  quantity 
of  highly-vascular  lymph  growing  out  of  the  carious  cancelli.  When 
the  cartilage  is  perforated,  inflammation  and  suppuration  ensue  in  the 
joint;  abscess  bursting  outwardly  follows.  In  some  few  cases,  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  caries,  the  cartilage  is  detached  en  masse;  and 
sometimes  necrosis  of  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  ensues. 

This  disease  most  finequently  affects  the  hip,  knee,  elbow,  and  small 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus :  it  is  very  common  in  scrofulous  chil- 
dren, but  rare  after  thirty.  An  advanced  stage  gives  rise  to  what  was 
formerly  called  spina  ventosa;  that  is,  the  extremity  of  the  bone 
becomes  greatly  enlarged  by  superficial  deposits,  but  is  hollowed  out 
into  a  mere  shell  by  caries  in  its  interior. 

The  prognosis,  in  the  first  stage,  that  is,  before  swelling  has  occurred, 
may  be  favourable ;  but  after  swelling  has  existed  for  some  time,  the 
patient  will  be  fortunate  in  recovering  with  anchylosis ;  and  after  sup- 
puration, he  will,  if  an  adult,  be  almost  certainly  compelled  to  sufier 
exdsion. 

4.  In  some  instances,  as  the  author  has  seen  in  practice,  a  joint  may 
be  disorganized  through  the  presence  of  scrofulous  exudation  and  sup- 
puration into  the  areolar  tissue  contiguous  to  it.  This  case  requires 
DO  particular  observation,  except  that  any  suppurating  spot  should  be 
opened  early.* 

treatment. — If  there  be  much  pain,  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
measure  is  perfect  rest ;  which  must  be  insured  by  swinging  the  limb 
(if  one  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg  be  affected),  and  by  a  sling  (if 
those  of  the  arm),  confining  the  joint  with  a  starched  bandage  (not  too 
tight)  or  splint  of  gutta  percha,  or  of  thick  leather  softened  in  hot 
water,  accurately  moulded  to  the  part,  and  then  lined  with  fiannel. 
The  use  of  splints  is  two-fold.  First,  to  prevent  deformity ;  secondly, 
to  insure  rest.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  every  patient  with 
scrofulous  disease  of  knee,  or  hip,  or  ankle,  should  be  kept  absolutely 
at  rest  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  during 
the  convalescent  stage  the  patient  may  go  out  on  crutches  with  the 
joint  bandaged,  and  the  leg  supported  by  a  sling  round  the  neck,  so  as 
to  get  fresh  air  and  exercise ;  provided  always  that  no  pain  is  occa- 
sioned. 2.  Occasional  leechings  may  be  used  in  the  early  stages,  when 
the  pain  is  severe.  But  loss  of  bWi  is  merely  a  palliative  of  acci- 
dental fits  of  inflammation.  3.  Counter-irritaiion  either  by  a  seton,  or 
caustic  issue,  or  the  actual  cautery,  is  a  measure  which  was  more  in 
repute  formerly  than  it  is  now;  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most  service- 
able are  the  very  painful  joint  ulcerations  of  adults ;  to  scrofulous 
children  it  is  more  likely  to  be  hurtful  than  advantageous.  A  capital 
plan  in  these  cases  is  a  succession  of  small  blisters  applied  over  different 
parts  of  the  joint,  following  the  pain,  and  never  suffered  to  remain  too 
long.     The  application  of  iodine  paint,  either  in  (>atches  or  over  the 

*  This  kind  of  affection  was  particnlarly  described  by  Mr.  Wtckham  on 
Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  84.  See  also  Coulson  on  Ulp  Joint,  p.  86 ;  and  South'* 
Chelius,  voL  i.  p.  2ia 
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whole  joint,  is  also  of  great  value  as  a  btimul;iting  countei-irrit.uit  of 
much  p<.»\ver.  If  the  knee  is  affected,  a  small 
caustic  issue  may  be  established  on  each  side  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  may  be  kept  open  by 
an  occasional  touch  with  caustic  potass  or  sul- 
phate of  copper.  The  actual  cautery  is  exceed- 
ingly efficacioua  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  the 
patient  may  be  rendered  unconscious  of  it  by 
diloroform.*  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that 
issues,  when  long  established,  sometimes  irritate 
the  constitution,  bringing  on  a  return  of  the 
pain  which  they  relieved  at  first,  and  which  will 
again  depart  if  they  are  healed  up.  It  is  a 
practical  rule,  therefore,  to  give  them  up  for  a 
time,  before  condemning  a  joint  to  excision.  For 
children,  if  counter-irritation  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, blisters  answer  very  well.  4.  The  oint- 
ment of  Scott,  applied  as  described  in  a  preceding 
page,  will  often  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to 
time  and  quietude.  5.  Mercury^  given  so  as 
gently  to  aflect  the  system,  was  believed  by  Sir  B.  T .  j  j 

Brodie  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  case  of  i'^\*^4 

adolts.t  6.  In  other  cases,  the  treatment 
must  be  that  which  we  have  prescribed  for 
acrofula:  cod-liver  oil;  iodide  of  iron  or  of 
potassium;  sarsaparilla;  nutritious  food;  and 
8ea-«ir,  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  go  out 
Pkin  must  be  allayed  by  hemlock  or  opium. 

7.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recovery  is  often  Jri 
prerented  by  the  presence  of  pus,  and  of  the  * 
d^ris  of  bone  and  cartilage  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint.  When  suppuration,  therefore,  has  taken 
place,  it  seems  rational  not  to  let  Uie  matter 
barrow  and  establish  sinuses,  and  disorganize  the  surrounding  textures, 
but  to  adopt  Mr.  Gay's  plan,  and  freely  lay  open  the  joint  by  longitu- 
dinal incisions,  or  else  introduce  Chassaignac's  drainage  tubes.  Thus, 
an  exit  being  provided  for  discharge,  the  parts  will  be  i-elieved  of 
one  obstacle  to  recovery.  Besides,  weak  injections  of  iodine,  dilute 
nitric  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  applications,  may  be  made  to  the 
diseased  sur&ces,  and  carious  or  necrosefl  portions  of  bones  be  removed. 

8.  If  all  other  measures  prove  unavailing,  and  the  health  is  sinking, 
the  diseased  articubir  surfaces  should,  if  possible,  be  cut  out ;  otherwive, 
the  limb  should  be  amputated. 

•  Refer  to  the  Index. 

t  Lectures.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxxvii. 


hip  and  knee  a  very  little  bent ;  and  the  ankle  at  a  riu'ht  anii 
l•'^^  Moreover,  in  almost  every  c;ise  of  disea.vvd  joint,  ii: 
surgeon  is  on  his  L^nard  to  prevent  it,  tlie  ji.itient  will  put  it  in 
position,  iu  whicli  it  will  remain  till  the  extensor  musch^  ar 
paralyzed,  and  the  tiexors  shortened  and  inextensible.  The  c 
traction  of  these  muscles  aids  in  disorganizing  the  joint  and  di 
one  bone  from  another,  as  is  constantly  seen  in  disease  of  the 
hip.     There  are  three  varieties  of  anchylasis : — 

1.  ITic  furious  or  false  anchylosis,  which  depends  on  thicl 

the  synovial  membn 
organization  of  bands 
sion  around  the  joint 
the  various  structure 
skin  and  to  each  othei 

2.  Ligamentous  ai 
signifies  the  union  of  1 
cular  surfaces  by  fib 
sue ;  and  some  degr 
almost  inevitably  fo! 
any  case  in  which 
takes  place,  afler  dec 
of  cartilage. 

3.  Bony  anchylosii 
when  fibrous  tissue 
duced  ossifies. 

Treatment — It  is  ^ 
dent  that  nothing  ou£ 
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ted  to  a  splint  with  a  hinge  in  it,  may  also  be  used  for  the  purpose 
'  gradualljr  ttraightening  out  the  joint. 

2ndly.  A  more  active  set  of  proceedings  consists  in  dividing,  by  sub- 
itaneoos  section,  the  tendons  of  any  muscles,  or  any  fascia,  or  even 
17  muscular  fibres,  whose  rigidity  is  an  obstacle  (see  Tenotomy), 
omediately  after  this  operation,  pressure  should  be  applied  to  prevent 
eeding,  and  the  wound  should  be  allowed  to  heal.  Then  a  fresh 
lempt  may  be  made  under  chloroform  ;  and  if  it  can  be  done  without 
o  great  violence,  the  joint  may  be  forcibly  extended  so  as  to  tear  through 
lods  of  fibrous  tissue  in  or  around  the  joint.  At  the  same  time  any 
igree  of  subluxation  or  displacement  may  be  rectified*  After  the 
MTBtion  the  limb  must  be  put  in  an  easy  posture  on  a  splint,  and 
le  case  be  treated  like  a  recent  sprain,  till  inflanmiation  has  subsided ; 
lea  gentle  passive  motion  will  probably  entirely  restore  the  use  of  the 
mb  afler  some  weeks  of  treatment.* 

When  the  knee-joint  is  concerned,  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  por- 
ous of  &scia,  may  probably  require  division.  If  the  elbow,  the 
pooearotic  offshoot  of  the  biceps.  The  knee  may  be  straightened  by 
ressore ;  the  elbow  likewise  by  main  force.  The  pectoralis  major, 
itiasimos  dorsi,  teres  major  and  minor  were  divided  by  DiefTenbach 
>  eflect  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder ;  and  the  pec- 
ueua  and  sartorius  by  an  American  surgeon  in  a  case  of  contracted 
Ip. 

3rdly.  If  the  anchylosis  is  bony  and  extensive,  there  is  no  resource 
lotpi  to  saw  through  the  bone,  or  cut  out  a  wedge-shaped  poiiion,  and 
Mn  employ  sufficient  motion  to  establish  a  fiilse  joint.  This  operation 
na  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
lie  hip  in  1827,  and  on  the  knee  in  1838.  It  was  also  successfully 
crfbxmed  by  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  ca^e  of  complete  anchy- 
■is  of  the  knee,  with  not  a  vestige  of  ligament,  cartilage,  or  synovial 
xmbrane  remaining.  Having  laid  bare  the  front  of  the  joint  by  a  V 
xiaioa  above  the  patella,  he  sawed  out  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the 
one,  land  gently  bent  the  rest  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  popliteal 
ieiads.f  But  of  course  this  is  so  serious  an  opemtion,  that  it  must  not 
a  undertaken  without  balancing  the  advantages  with  the  risks  of  it. 
foreover,  before  having  recourse  to  it,  the  surgeon  should  try  fairly 
rbether  the  joint  can  be  bent  by  main  force ;  for  it  need  scarcely  be 
lad  that  the  rupture  of  any  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  fracture  of 
ooy  tiasiie  without  wound  of  skin,  is  a  very  much  safer  proceeding 
baa  the  making  a  deep  wound  involving  the  bone. 

*  See  pq>er  \^  Mr.  Brodhurst  on  Forcible  Extension  and  Rupture  of  uniting 
Hdhun  or  partadly  andiyloeed  siuisces.    Med.  CLir.  Trons^  vol.  xl. 

f  Vide  Americsn  Joom.  Med.  Sc,  July,  1842,  and  a  case  by  Dr.  Buck,  Ran- 
•M^§  Abstzact,  voL  ill.    For  further  information,  consult  Fergusaon,  op.  clt. 
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SECTION  VI. — DISEASE  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT,  OR  MORBUS  OOXJC. 

This  joint  is  exceedhigly  liable  to  chronic  disease,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  the  symptoms  whilh  render  it  expedient  to  devote 
a  section  to  it  in  particular.  It  is  uncertain  whether  scrofulous  caries 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  whether  ulceration  of  the  sjmovial  mem- 
brane and  cartilage,  is  the  primary  morbid  change ;  but  the  symptoms 
and  ulterior  consequences  are  nearly  the  same  in  either  case. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  b^ins  %lth  slight  occasional  pain,  and 
more  or  less  stiffness  and  weariness  ill*  the  joint,  some  eversion  of  the 
foot  and  dragging  of  the  leg,  and  lameness.  As  it  advanoes,  the  pain 
becomes  very  excruciating  in  the  cases  of  ulceration  of  cartilage,  whilst 
in  those  of  scrofulous  caries  it  is  comparatively  trifling ;  but  in  both 
forms  it  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  knee ;  and  in  the  scrofulous  caries,  the 
pain  in  the  knee  may  be  the  only  symptom  complained  of;  nay,  there 
may  even  be  some  swelling  there.  The  criterion,  however,  is,  that  if 
the  surgeon  presses  on  the  hip-joint,  either  in  front  over  the  psoas  and 
iliacus,  or  behind  the  gieat  trochanter,  or  if  he  jerks  the  femur  against 
the  acetabulum  by  a  sharp  tap  on  the  trochanter  major  or*  heel,  pain 
will  be  felt  in  the  hip,  and  the  pain  in  the  knee  will  be  greatly 
aggravated. 

After  these  symptoms  have  eone  on  increasing  for  a  variable  time, 
the  nates  become  flattened,  its  lower  fold  less  evident,  and  the  whole 
limb  weaker ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  affected  limb  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  longer  than  the  sound  one,  a  lengthening  which  posnibly  may  depend 
in  some  slight  d^ee  on  effusion  into  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
protrasion  of  the  trochanter ;  but  much  more  probably  is  caused  by 
the  patient's  habit  of  standing  with  his  weight  supported  entirely  on 
the  sound  limb,  and  of  lowering  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis,  and 
stretching  out  the  diseased  leg  to  steady  himself  with.  ISometimes, 
instead  of  being  lengthened,  the  limb  is  apparently  shortened,  as  shown 
in  the  adjoining  cut  (Fig.  1),  which  gives  a  biixl's-eye  view  of  a  child, 
a  patient  of  Mr.  Partridge's,  in  the  King's  College  Hospital.  This 
apparent  shortening  is  caused  by  contraction  of  the  sartorius,  tensor 
vaginae  femoris,  {^oaw,  and  iliacus,  and  by  the  patient's  endeavours  to 
throw  the  limb  into  an  easy  posture ;  it  varies  from  time  to  time,  and 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  all  cases. 

But  if  the  disease  proceed,  there  comes  another  kind  of  shortening, 
caused  either  by  absorption  or  by  caries  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  or 
by  the  destruction  of  the  acetabulum  and  capsular  ligament  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  bone  upwaixls  by  the  muscles.  The  deformed  appear- 
ance caused  by  this  dislocation  is  well  exhibited  in  the  foUo^^ing  sketch 
(Fig.  2),  taken  from  a  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the 
King's  College  Hospital ;  it  also  shows  the  apparently  broad  and  large, 
but  rejilly  wasted  and  flattened  form  of  the  nates.  The  effect  of  the 
altered  length  of  the  limb  in  distorting  the  spine  is  also  seen.  Some- 
tiroes  the  Umb  is  turned  inwards,  as  in  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  illi ; 
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ootwirds,  M  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur :  this  is  aocideotal. 
lis  organic  shortening  is  usually  attended  with  an  iuci-eaw  of  the 
in,  and  of  the  starting  of  the  limb  during  sleep,  and  i£i  in  most  cases 
at  not  all)  loon  followed  by  abscess,  which  may  burst  on  the  nates, 


Fig.  1. 


ng.  2. 


ire  or  below  the  glutens  maxima,  or  the  groin,  between  the  psoas 
i  pectineus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessels,  or  mny  burrow  between 
)  masdes  of  the  thigh  ;  or  the  acetabulum  may  be  pertbrated,  so  that 
(iter  paises  into  the  pelvis  and  bursts  into  the  rectum.  From  this 
jpnntUm  stage  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  an  adult  to  recover,  al- 
ingh,  in  the  case  of  children,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavourable,  if 
i  atreugth  is  pretty  good,  and  the  lungs  fi  ee  from  disease ;  and  the 
Jest  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  with  an  anchylosed  hip.     The 
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doratioD  of  the  disease  may  vary  from  two  or  three  months  to  several 
years. 

Diagnosis. — From  psoas  abscess  it  may  be  distingaished  by  the 
absence  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  of  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  iliac  and 
lumbar  regions.  Psoas  abscess  also  points  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral 
vessels  below  Poupart's  ligament.  From  chronic  rheumatic  arthritiSf 
by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  irregular  hardness 
caused  by  ossified  growths  around  the  joints,  the  absence  of  audible 
crepitation,  and  by  the  pain  caused  by  pressing  the  articular  surfaces 
against  each  other ;  which  is  not  a  chancter  of  the  chronic  rheumatic 
anection.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  latter  disease  may 
lead  to  abscess  if  the  patient  meets  with  injuiy.  The  great  pain 
caused  by  pressing  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum  will  distinguish 
this  disease  from  sciatica. 

Treatment, — This  must  of  course  be  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
treatment  of  other  diseased  joints.  If  the  patient  comes  under  treat- 
ment in  the  earliest  stage,  the  limb  should  be  maintained  at  perfect 
rest  in  the  straight  posture^  by  means  of  a  straight  splint  reaching  from 


the  axilla  to  the  foot,  or  by  sandbags.  If  distortion  has  already  oom« 
menoed,  a  bandage  of  leather  or  pasteboard  should  be  applied  ;  and  the 
patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  lie  constantly  on  the  sound  side,  else 
the  distortion  of  the  spine  and  the  chance  of  dislocation  will  be  en- 
hanced.    Cupping  or  leeching,  if  there  is  considerable  pain  and  tender^ 

*  Sketch  of  the  patient  from  \vhom  Mr.  H.  Smith  removed  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone.  It  illnstrates  the  extraordinary  attitudes  which  patients  are  liable 
to  acquire.    The  dotted  lines  show  the  conrse  of  Mr.  Smith's  indslons. 
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ness,  with  strength  sufficient,  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  enrlj  stages, 
and  a  grain  of  grey  powder  with  henbane  may  be  given  nightly.  F.  63, 
64.  Bat  the  principal  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  ood-liver  oil  and 
tonics,  and  on  counter^irritation  by  means  of  a  succession  of  small 
blisters  around  the  hip,  or  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tensor  vaginse 
femoris,  or  by  a  seion  in  the  groin.  When  abscess  forms,  it  should  be 
opened  sabcutaneously,  or  by  drainage  tube,  so  as  not  to  let  the  air 
enter  the  cavity  as  the  pas  escape. 

The  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  is  a  point  of  (ronsiderable  import- 
ance, since  if  lefl  to  himself  he  ife  apt  to  acquire  the  most  distoileil  and 
nngainly  attitude.  **  The  following  contrivance,"  says  Mr.  Couison, 
••  will  be  found  very  useful ; — a  double- inclined  plane  should  be  formed 
by  joining  two  portions  of  wood  together  iu  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  child's  hams  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  angle  of  junction, 
his  legs  and  feet  should  extend  down  one  pUine,  and  there  be  confined 
to  the  foot-boards  by  rollers,  whilst  his  thighs  and  buttoclcH  extend 
down  the  other.  The  foot-boards  will  also  have  the  beneficial  effect 
of  remorinff  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  from  the  feet  Opi>osite  the 
anus  a  smsll  opening  should  be  made  to  admit  the  }>assage  of  the  faeces. 
The  whole  trunk  of  the  child  should  lie  quite  horizontally  on  the  bed." 

The  prone  position  is  recommended  by  Couison  in  the  latter  stages, 
as  it  avoids  pi-essure  on  diseased  and  ulcerated  hips ;  it  allows  dressings 
to  be  readily  applied,  and  counteracts  the  patient's  habit  of  lying  with 
the  diseased  limb  drawn  up  across  its  fellow.  A  couch  is  constructed 
with  an  angle,  corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the  hi)>s ;  it  has  one  part 
horizontal  on  which  the  abdomen  and  chest  repose,  while  the  pelvis  and 
legs  hang  down  an  inclined  plane. 

In  cases  in  which  a  carious  head  of  the  femur  keeps  up  constant 
irritatioo  and  discharge,  with  no  chance  of  benefit  from  ordinal  y  local  or 
coostitutional  remedies,  whilst  the  acetabulum  and  bones  of  the  jjelvis, 
as  well  as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  viscera  are  so  fiee  from  ac- 
tive disease  as  to  give  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  excision  of  the  head 
cf  the  femur  may  be  proposed. 

This  operation  was  tii-st  performed  by  Mr.  Anthony  White  in  1821, 
with  perfect  success,  although  Sir  E.  Home  and  the  medic^il  otlicers  of 
St.  George*s  Hospital  eave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  useless, 
impii«cticable,  and  fat^d.  It  was  levived  by  Prore>sor  Fergusson  in  1845, 
and  has  since  that  time  been  performed  not  only  by  that  gentleman, 
bat  by  Mr,  Simon,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Haynea  Walton, 
Mr.  Cotton  of  Lynn,  Mr.  Morris  of  Spalding,  Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey,  Pro- 
icaaor  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  and  with  such  an  amount 
of  taooen  that  it  may  now  ^rly  rank  amongst  the  established  opera- 
tions of  surgery  ;  and  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  the 
aoetaboluiD,  although  originally  involved  in  the  disease,  yet  fi'equently 
■tta  up  a  process  of  repair,  and  becomes  filled  with  fibrous  membrane, 
as  soon  as  it  is  relieved  by  dislocation  from  the  presence  of  the  cai'ious 
bead  of  the  thigh-bone.  It  is  not  a  difficult  proceeding.  An  incision 
five  or  six  inches  in  length  is  made  over  the  diseased  and  displaced  bone ; 
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aDother  at  right  angles  acroaa  the  trochanter ;  the  soft  tissnes  are 
cleared  away  from  the  bone  (they  consist  of  little  more  than  skin  and 
oelluUir  tissue,  for  the  thick  muscles  which  cover  the  part  in  health  are 
long  since  wasted),  the  saw  is  applied  below  the  trochanter,  and  the 


head  of  the  bone  with  that  process  i*emoved.  The  adjoining  cut  shows 
the  portion  of  bone  removed  by  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Any  necrosed  or  carious 
portion  of  the  acetabulum  should  be  got  away  if  possible.  After  the 
operation  the  limb  must  be  brought  into  the  straight  position,  and  be 
kept  at  rest  by  means  of  a  long  splint,  and  the  case  be  tr^ted  on  general 
principles.  If  everything  goes  on  well,  the  patient  will  recover  a  useful 
limb  with  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  at  the  hip,  and  can  walk 
comfoi'tably  with  a  high-heeled  shoe.* 

SECTION   VII. — NEURALGIA  OP  JOINTS. 

The  charactei-s  of  neuralgic  pain,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
accompanies  organic  disease,  have  been  described  under  the  head  of 
Hysterial  Neuralgia  (see  p.  11);  but  we  introduce  this  short  section 
in  order  to  remind  the  young  surgeon  of  the  possibility  of  mistaking 
hysterical  pain  for  ulceration  of  a  joint. 

SECTION  VIII.— WOUNDS  OP  JOINTS. 

Symptoms, — A  wound  may  often,  but  not  invariably,  be  known  to 
have  penetrated  a  joint,  by  the  escape  of  synovia,  in  the  form  of  small 
oily  globules. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  avert  acute  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  might  prove  fatal.  If  the  knee  be  the  part 
wounded,  and  there  is  comminuted  fracture  of  bone  or  great  loss  of  skin, 

*  OoQlson,  op.  cit.;  CBcime  and  Bellingham,  on  the  ose  of  Mercnry  in  early 
stages,  quoted  In  Ranktng's  Abstract,  vol.  x.  p.  290 ;  Fergtisson's  Surgery,  3rd 
edit  p.  469;  Henry  Smith,  Essay  in  lancet,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  361 ;  Syme.  Lancet. 
1849,  vol.  1.  p.  266  (pbjecU  to  the  operation)  ;  Cotton's  catte,  Med.  Oai.,  IK49; 
case  by  Skey,  Med.  Gaa.,  Aug.  31,  1860;  sequel  to  FergUMon's  case  by  Smith, 
Med.  times,  Dec  4. 1852;  T.  Holmes,  Lancet,  Aug.  27. 1864. 
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fx<'iMon  may  W  r(K|uisite;  if  the  poplitejil  urtcrv  is  \vouii<i('<l,  amputa- 
tion. Th*;  Wound  should  be  carefully  cl«>iied  and  anered  witii  a  piece 
of  lint  dipped  iu  blood.  The  lin^b  should  be  comfortably  bandaged,  and 
coDstittttioQai  measures  be  adopted  to  avert  or  subdue  inflammation. 
See  Sect  J. 

SECTION   IX. — DISLOCATION  OR  LUXATION,  OENERALLT. 

Sifmfftoms. — ^The  diaracteristic  symptoms  of  dislocation  are  two : — 
1.  Ikformity :  there  being  an  altemtion  in  the  form  of  the  joint;  an 
unnatural  prominence  at  one  part  and  a  depression  at  another,  together 
with  lengthening  or  shoitening  of  the  limb.  2.  Loss  or  deviation 
(rom  the  proper  motions  of  the  joint. 

Causes. — Dislocation  may  be  caused  by  external  violence,  or  by 
muscular  action.  And  the  circumstances  that  enable  muscular  action 
to  produce  it  are, — a  peculiar  position  (as  when  the  jaw  is  very  much 
dquneesed) ;  paralysis  of  an  antagonist  set  of  muscles ;  elongation  of 
ligaments ;  or  fiactmv  or  ulceration  of  some  process  of  bone.  Thus, 
uusention  of  the  acetabulum  permits  the  head  of  the  femur  to  be  dis- 
located upwards,  and  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  permits  the  ulna 
to  be  dislocated  backwards. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Dislocation  is  almost  of  necessity  attended  with 
some  rupture  of  ligaments,  which,  however,  readily  unite  and  heal. 
If  the  dislocation  be  lefl  unreduced,  the  lymph  thrown  out  around  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation  becomes  converted  into  new 
ligaments,  and  into  a  new  socket,  which  is  lined  with  a  smooth 
ivory  substance,  and  not  with  cartilage ;  and  a  very  useful  degree  of 
motion  is  often  acquired.  Meanwhile  the  old  socket  gradually  becomes 
filled  up. 

Diagnosis. — Dislocation  may  be  distinguished  from  fractui-e,  1.  By 
the  (Asence  of  crepitus.  For  although  a  slight  crackling  is  often  per- 
ceptible, owing  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  grating  of  fracture.  2.  By  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  the  surgeon  can  move  a  fractured  bone  more  freely  than  is 
natural,  and  a  dislocated  one  less  so.  3.  By  measurement  of  the  bone 
supposed  to  be  broken,  which,  if  broken,  will  be  most  probably  shoi-t- 
cned.  4.  If  a  fractured  bone  be  drawn  into  its  proper  shape,  the  dis- 
tortion will  return  so  soon  as  the  extension  is  discontinued ;  if  a  dis- 
located bone  be  drawn  into  its  proper  place,  it  will  usually  remain 
there. 

Treatment. — ^The  I'eduction  of  dislocations  is  to  be  effected  by  getting 
the  head  of  the  displaced  bone  into  such  a  position  that  the  muscles 
may  draw  it  into  its  socket.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done  by 
mananwringt  as  in  ceiiain  ways  of  reducing  dislocated  shoulders  and 
hipa,  that  will  be  presently  described ;  sometimes  main  foi-ce  must  be 
naed ;  the  socket  being  fixed  on  one  side,  and  the  bone  pulled  on  the 
other  till  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  is  overcome.  The  extension 
ihoold  be  made  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  as  many  of  the  opposing 
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muscles  as  possible,  and  should  be  aided  by  gentle  rotation  and  such 
other  movements  as  may  help  to  dislodge  the  dislocated  part.  After 
I'eduction,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  purging  must  be  used,  if  required, 
to  prevent  inflammation,  and  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  till  any 
lacei-ation  of  its  ligaments  may  have  healed,  otherwise  the  dislocation 
may  be  perpetually  recurring. 

Dislocations  should  always  be  reduced  as  quiddy  as  possible,  before 
the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  injury,  and  before  the 
muscles  have  had  time  to  contract  and  fix  the  bone  in  its  new  situation. 
The  patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chlorofoim,  in  order  to 
prevent  involuntary  resistance  of  the  muscles ;  a  much  safer  thing  than 
the  bleeding,  the  half-gFain  doses  of  tartar-emetic,  and  the  hot  bath 
that  were  formerly  prescribed. 

Compound  Dislocation  is  a  dangerous  accident,  because  of  the 
actual  synovial  inflammation,  rapid  ulceration  of  cartilage,  and  violent 
constitutional  disturbance,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  followed.  The 
necessity  of  excision  or  amputation  will  depend  on  pi^sely  the  same 
contingencies  as  in  compound  fracture :— old  age ;  bad  constitution ; 
shattering  of  the  bone ;  extensive  bruising  or  laceration  of  the  integu- 
ments, so  that  the  wound  cannot  be  closed ;  laceration  of  large  blood- 
vessels, which  will  often  i-equire  amputation  or  excision  :  as  a  rule  ex* 
cision  is  to  be  preferred  to  amputation  in  these  cases.  If  the  limb 
Is  to  be  saved,  the  dislocation  must  be  reduced  ;  if  the  end  of  the  bone 
protrude  through  tlie  skin,  and  render  reduction  difficult,  it  must  be 
sawn  off,  or  the  aperture  must  be  slightly  dilated ;  the  wound  must 
then  be  closed,  and  covei^  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  blood  ;  and 
the  case  be  ti-eated  as  a  wounded  joint. 

Dislocation  and  Fracture. — Supposing  the  femur  or  humerus 
to  be  dislocated  and  fractured  also.  Sir  A,  Cooper  dii'ects  the  fractured 
part  to  be  Hrst  well  secured  in  splints  and  bandages,  and  then  the  dis- 
location to  be  reduced  without  delay.  Because  if  the  dislocation  is  not 
attended  to  till  after  the  fracture  has  united,  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
it  will  be  veiymuch  increased  through  the  lapse  of  time;  and,  perhaps, 
the  bone  may  be  broken  again  during  the  forcible  extension  tliat  will 
be  necessary. 

Congenital  Dislocation  is  the  result  of  original  want  of  deve- 
lopment, or  of  intra-utenne  disease,  and  is  mostly  incurable. 

section  X. — PARTICULAR  DISLOCATIONS. 

I.  Dislocation  op  the  Jaw  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the 
chin,  when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  or  by  spasm  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscles,  by  which  the  articular  condyles  are  drawn  over  the 
transverse  root  of  the  zygomatic  process. 

Symptoms. — The  mouth  fixedly  open,  the  patient  unable  to  shut  it ; 
speech  and  deglutition  almost  impossible ;  saliva  dribbling  away ;  the 
chin  protniding  forwards  ;  and  the  condyle  felt  to  project  unnaturally 
under  the  lygomaUc  process,  whilst  the  finger  sinks  into  the  parotid 
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space.     If  one  side  only  is  dislocated,  the  chin  will  be  tarned  towards 
the  opposite. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon  shoold  Brst  fix  the  head  carefally  against  a 
wall,  or  high  chair ;  next,  wrap  a  napkin  round  his  thumbs,  and  place 
them  at  the  roots  of  the  corouoid  procesw  behind  tlie  molar  teeth ;  then 
he  should  pren  them  downwards  and  backwards,  elevatiug  the  chin  at 
the  same  time  with  his  tingers.  Or  he  may  place  the  handle  of  a  fork 
oo  the  last  molar  teeth,  and  depress  them  with  it,  using  the  upper 
teeth  as  a  fulcrum.  Or  a  piece  of  cork  may  be  put  between  the  molar 
teeth  in  order  to  act  as  a  fulcrum,  whilst  the  chin  is  elevated.  After 
reduction,  the  chin  must  be  confined  for  a  week  or  two  by  AfoW'tailed 
bandage. 

11.  Dislocations  of  the  CLAV^CLE.— The  sternal  extremity  of 
this  bone  may  be  dislocated  fonccu-ds  by  blows  on  the  shoulder.  It  can 
readily  be  felt  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  steraum.  It  may  also  be 
displaced  upwards  upon  the  end  of  the  sternum.  The  treatment  is  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  for  fractured  clavicle,  with  the  addition  of  pres- 
sure by  the  thumb  on  the  displaced  end  of  the  bone.  Dislocation  of  this 
end  of  the  bone  backwards  has  been  caused  by  curvature  of  the  spine. 
In  <Hie  case  it  produced  so  much  pressui-e  on  the  oesophagus  as  to 
threaten  starvation,  and  was  in  consequence  extirpated  by  Mr.  Davie  of 
Bungay.  There  are  aluo  a  few  cases  on  record  of  dislocation  of  this  end 
of  tlw  cUvicle  backwards  by  violence.  Pain  and  dilliculty  of  bi-eathing  are 
the  ooosequknces ;  the  reduo 
lion  and  subsequent  titrnt- 
roent  the  same  as  for  the 
dislocation  forwards.* 

The  outer  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  may  be  dislo* 
cated  upwards  on  the  acro- 
mion. The  shoulder  is 
sunken  and  flattened,  and 
oo  tracing  the  spine  of  Uie 
scapula,  the  end  of  the  cla- 
Tide  can  be  felt  upon  the 
acromion.  The  outer  ex> 
tremity  of  the  clavicle  has 
also  been  known  to  be  dis- 
located tinder  the  acromion 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse  on 
the  shoulder. t  The  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  frac- 
tore  of  the  clavicle  or  acro- 
mion.    (See  p.  262.) 

•  Vide  a  case  by  M.  Peillenx  hi  the  Revue  Medlcale.  Aug.  1834,  p.  151.  and 
ioother  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cklllngton,  Med.  Gaz.,  Aug.  1. 1H45. 
t  Kofftws's  Rev.,  vol.  vl. 
X  llhkication  of  the  shoulder  downwards. 
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in.  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder-Joint  may  occur  in  three 
principal  directions.  The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  thrown  down- 
wards, forwards,  or  backwards;  besides  which,  it  may  be  partially 
dislocated  forwai'ds  and  upwards. 

1.  In  the  dislocation  doumwards  or  into  the  axilla,  which  is  the 
most  common,  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  between  the  subscapularis 
muscle  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  rests  upon  the  outer  or 
axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  pressing  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves,  between  the  subscapularis  muscles  and  the  ribs. 

Symptoms. — ^The  arm  is  lengthened ;  a  hollow  may  be  felt  under 
the  acromion,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  ought  to  be ;  the  shoulder 
seems  flattened ;  the  elbow  sticks  out  from  the  side,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  touch  the  ribs ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the 
axilla,  if  the  limb  be  raised ;  although  such  an  attempt  causes  great 
pain  and  numbness. 

Diagnosis.  —  There  are 
three  tractures  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  this  dislocation, 
viz.,  fracture  of  the  acro- 
mion ;  of  the  neck  of  the 
actpuia;  and  of  the  neck 
of  the  humerus.  The  first 
two  may  be  known  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  form 
of  the  joint  is  restored  by 
raising  the  limb,  and  by  the 
crepitus  felt  on  doing  so. 
In  fracture  of  the  cervix 
humeri,  the  limb  is  short' 
ened,  instead  of  being 
lengthened  as  it  is  in  dislo- 
cation, there  is  not  so  much 
vacuity  under  the  acromion, 
and  the  rough  angular  end 
of  the  shaft  may  be  felt  in 
the  axilla  instead  of  the  na- 
tural smooth  head  of  the 
bone. 

2.  In  the  dislocation  forwards^  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  may  be  felt  under  tlie 
clavicle. 

Symptoms. — The  arm  is  slightly  shortened  ;  the  elbow  projects  back- 
waixis ;  the  acromion  seems  pointed,  especially  behind,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  cannot  be  felt  under  it. 

3.  In  the  dislocation  backwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  on 
the  dorsum  scapulae;  and  the  elbow  projects  forwards.  There  is  a 
fulness  behind  and  a  hollow  under  the  acromion. 

4.  In  the  partial  dislocation  forwards,  the   head  of  the  bone  is 
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thrown  partly  off  from  the  ^enoid  cavity  against  the  coracoid  process. 
The  symptoms  are,  projection  of  the  acromion  and  a  hollow  under  it  at 


the  back  of  the  joint,  whilst  the  head  of  the  bone  is  prominent  in  front, 
and  may  be  felt  to  move  on  rotating  the  elbow ;  cramps  of  the  hand ; 
and  difHcalty  of  raising  the  elbow,  because  the  head  of  the  bone  stiikes 
against  the  coracoid  process. 

Treatment. — ^Thei-e  are  five  methods  of  reducing  the  first  or  down- 
ward form  of  dislocation. 

1,  By  simple  extension.  A  jack-towel  is  to  be  passed  round  the 
chest,  both  above  and  below  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  Hx  the  saipula  well ; 
this  should  be  held 
firmly.  Another  should 
be  fastened  round  the 
arm,  above  the  elbow, 
being  tied  in  the  knot 
called  the  doce  hitch, 
represented  in  the  an> 
nexed  figure.  Exten- 
sion should  then  be 
made  by  the  latter; 
the  patient  sitting  on 
the  floor,  his  elbow 
heing  bent,  and  the 
humeros    being    raised 

•  Partial  dislocation  nnrednood.  Head  of  humerus  under  coracoid  proceM ; 
the  bead  of  the  bone  and  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  are  worn  away.  St  Mary's 
MnseoiD. 

t  Unreduced  dislocation  on  the  dorsum.    A  new  socket  formed.    St  Mary's 
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outwards,  so  as  to  relax  the  deltoid,  sapraspinatiu^  and  biceps  musdeK. 
When  extension  hns  been  made  for  some^minates,  the  sargeon  should 
lift  the  head  of  the  bone  with  his  knee,  and  it  will  frequently  return 
with  a  snap. 

2.  The  extension  may  be  performed  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
aid  of  the  puUeya  ;  recollecting  always  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  in 
order  to  exert  greater  force,  but  to  exert  it  more  equably,  A  damp 
bandage  should  be  applied  round  the  elbow,  to  protect  the  skin  before 
the  strap  of  the  pulleys  is  attached. 

3.  l^Y  the  heel  in  the  axUla.  Tlie  patient  lies  down  on  a  bed,  and 
the  surgeon  sits  on  the  edge.  He  puts  his  heel  (without  his  booty* 
into  the  axilla,  to  pi-ess  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulls  the  limb  downwards  and  a  little  forwards, 
by  means  of  a  towel  fastened  round  the  elbow. 

4.  By  the  knee  in  theaxiUa,  The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair, 
the  sui-geon  places  one  of  his  knees  in  the  axilla,  resting  the  foot  on  the 
chair.  He  then  puts  his  hand  on  the  shouldor  to  fix  the  scapula,  and 
with  the  other  depresses  the  elbow  over  his  knee. 

5.  According  to  the  method  invented  by  Mr.  White  of  Manchester, 
and  revived  by  Malgaigne,  the  patient  lies  down,  and  the  surgeon  sits 


behind  him.  The  scapula  is  well  fixed,  by  placing  one  hand  upon  the 
shoulder,  or  by  passing  a  jack-towel  over  the  shoulder  and  fixing  it  to 
the  opposite  comer  of  the  bed  ;  then  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side, 
and  drawn  straight  up  by  the  head,  till  the  bone  is  thus  elevated  into 
its  socket. 

Modifications  of  this  process  have  long  been  in  use  on  the  Continent ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Einglish  bone-setters  have  some  plan 

•  A  esse  Is  related  by  I>r.  Warren,  of  Boston,  in  wblch  a  person  made  a 
violent  attempt  to  reduce  a  dirtocation  bv  patting  the  heel  of  his  boot  into  the 
axilla.  Tbe  re«ilt  was  a  niptare  of  the  axillary  artery.  Vide  Banking's 
Abstract,  vol.  lU.  p.  43. 
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by  which  the  leverafi^e  afibrded  by  the  length  of  the  limb  is  made  avail* 
able  for  tilting  the  head  into  its  socket.  For  this  pui'pose  the  elbow  is 
itraightened,  and  the  limb  raised  and  moved  in  a  circular  direction,  so 
as  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  enable  the  muscles 
to  draw  it  into  its  socket.  Mr.  Skey  uses  an  iron  knob,  instead  of  the 
heel. 

The  extension  used  in  reducing  the  dislocation  fonoards  must  be 
made  in  a  direction  downwards  and  backwards.  For  the  dislocation 
backwards,  extension  should  be  made  forwards. 

After  reduction  a  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm 
and  shoulder  be  supported  for  some  days  with  a  figui-e-of-S  bandage, 
a  few  tarns  of  which  should  confine  the  arm  to  the  trunk.  Warm 
fomentations — perhaps  leeches — and  subsequently  frictions,  will  relieve 
the  pain  and  swelling.  The  more  weak  and  flabby  the  patient,  or  the 
oflener  the  dislocation  has  occurred,  the  longer  will  confinement  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  ruptured 
ligament.  In  fact,  when  the  dislocation  has  occurred  moi-e  than  twice, 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  clavicle  bandage,  with  a  broad  band  round 
the  bead  of  the  humerus,  should  be  worn  for  some  months,  so  as  to 
FQstFain  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

It  has  be«i  before  directed  that  this  and  all  other  dislocations 
should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  aflcr  the  injury.  If  the  reduction 
has  been  delayed  till  the  muscles  have  fixed  the  pai-t,  and  the  patient  is 
robust,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  or  administer  tartar-emetic  or 
diloroform,  and  to  make  a  long,  slow,  and  gentle,  but  unremitting  ex- 
tension by  the  pulleys.  When  the  extension  has  been  continued  some 
time,  the  surgeon  may  gently  rotate  the  limb  by  the  fore-arm,  or  lift 
the  head  of  the  bone.  If  the  dislocation  has  lasted  some  time,  there 
will  be  still  greater  necessity  for  a  tedious  operation.  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
<^nion  was,  that  a  reduction  ought  not  to  be  attempted  after  thi-ee 
months.  But  the  criterion  which  Mr.  B.  Cooper  proposed  is  a 
better  one  ;  and  that  is,  the  degree  in  which  the  arm  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  amount  of  useful  motion  which  it  has  acquired  in  its  new 
situation  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  formed  for 
itself  a  new  socket,  so  most  likely  will  the  old  socket  have  become  unfit 
for  ita  reception  again.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record,  of  the 
moict  disastrous  and  even  fatal  results  that  have  ensued  from  attempts 
at  reducUon  at  a  later  period :  the  integuments  and  muscles  have  been 
lacerated  ;  abaoess  has  formed,  and  been  followed  by  anchylosis  of  the 
joint ;  nay,  even  the  whole  side  has  been  palsied  from  injury  to  the  cer- 
Tkal  Tertebrse,  and  the  axillaiy  artery  has  been  torn  across. 

Injuries  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  various 
obstinate  and  intractable  affections,  owing  probably  to  the  superven- 
tioD  of  the  state  described  at  p.  294,  as  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  The 
capsular  tendons,  and  long  head  of  the  biceps  waste  away,  and  the  arti- 
auar  turfiuKs  are  altered  in  shape,  and  partially  displaced.  Such  cases 
were  formerly  described  as  dislocation  upwards^  and  rupture  of  the 
Uoeps*      Sometimeii  the  deltoid  muscle  wastes  away,  owing,  probably, 
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to  injury  of  the  diTomflex  nerre.  Violent  spasms  and  neuralgic  pains 
of  the  ai-m  sometimes  occur  from  injury  to  the  other  nerves.* 

IV.  Dislocation  op  the  Elbow  presents  six  varieties.  Both 
radius  and  ulna  may  be  dislocated,  1,  simply  backwards;  or,  2,  back- 
wards  and  outwaixls ;  or,  3,  backwards  and  inwai'ds.  4.  The  ulna  by 
itself  may  be  dislocated  backwaixls ;  and  the  radius  by  itself  either, 
5,  backwaids ;  or  6,  forwai-ds. 

1.  When  both  iTidius  and  ulna  are  dislocated  backtoards^  the  elbow 
is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  is:  immoveable.  The  olecranon  projects 
much  behind  ;  a  hollow  can  be  felt  at  each  side  of  it,  coiresponding  to 
the  gi'eat  sigmoid  cavity ;  and  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  foiins  a  hard 
protuberance  in  fW>nt.  The  coronoid  process  rests  in  that  fossa  of  the 
humerus  which  natui'ally  contains  the  olecranon. 


2.  In  dislocation  of  both  bones  backtoaixJs  and  outwards^  the  coronoid 
process  is  thrown  behind  the  external  condyle;  and  in  addition  to  the 
preceding  symptoms,  the  head  of  the  radius  can  be  very  plainly  felt  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  joint. 

3.  The  dislocation  backwwds  and  inwards  is  known  by  a  great  pro- 
jection of  the  outer  condyle,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  fii-st 
variety. 

4.  In  dislocation  backwards  of  the  tUna  solelt/y  the  olecranon  is 
much  projected  backwaid.s,  the  elbow  is  immoveably  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  the  forearm  is  much  twisted  and  pronated. 

The  treatment  of  these  four  varieties  is  the  same.  Reduction  may 
be  ert'ected,  first,  by  fixing  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  whilst  the 
foi*earm  ig  drawn  forwai-ds;  or,  secondly,  the  surgeon  may  bend  the 
elbow  tbrcibly  over  his  knee ;  or,  thirdly  (if  the  case  be  quite  recent), 
he  may  fombly  straighten  the  arm,  so  as  to  make  Uie  tendon  of  the 
biceps  pull  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  back  into  its  place. 

•  Sen  Stanley  on  Rupture  of  the  Bleeps  Tendon,  Lond  Med.  Gai.  voL  111., 
and  Soden,  Med.  Gbir.  Trmns.,  1841. 
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5.  The  head  of  the  radius  alone  may  be  dislocated  forwards ;  beine 
thrown  against  the  external  condyle.     The  elbow  is  slightly  bent,  and. 


n  bending  it  more,  the  head  ot  the  ladius  cau  be  felt  to  strike  against 
the  front  of  the  humerus. 

Treatment. — Simple  extension  from  the  hand,  the  elbow  beinj; 
straight. 

6.  Dislocation  of  the  radim  hachcards  is  very  rare.  The  arm  is 
bent,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  cnn  be  felt  behind  the  outer  condyle. 
Z^^uced  by  simply  bending  and  adducting  the  arm,whicli  should  be 
kept  bent  for  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — These  dislocations  of  the  elbow  may  be  distinguished 
from  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus — 1,  by  the  im- 
paired mobility  of  the  joint,  and  by  the  absence  of  crepitus ;  2,  by 
measuring  the  length  of  the  humerus  from  its  condyle  to  the  shoulder ; 
which,  in  dislocation,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  limb,  but  will 
be  diminished  in  fracture  of  the  lower  extiemity  of  the  humerus.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  six  dislocations  may  be  combined  with 
rarions  fractnres  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  forearm,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  injuries  of  the  elbow  present 
a  sufficiently  wide  and  complicated  field  of  study. 

V.  Dislocations  of  the  Wrist  may  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  altered  position  of  the  hand,  which  is  thrown  either  backwai-ds  or 
forwards  if  both  bones  be  dislocate<l,  or  twisted  if  only  one  be  dis- 
placed,— and  by  the  alteration  of  the  natural  relative  position  of  the 
styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  with  the  bones  of  the  carpus. 
They  are  reduced  by  simple  extension.* 

VI.  Dislocations  of  the  Hand.  —  The  os  mrujnnm  and  os 
cimeiforme  are  sometimes  partially  dislocated  through  relaxation  of 
their  ligaments,  and  form  projections  at  the  bock  of  the  hand,  which 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  ganglia.      Mr.  Fergusson  has  also  known 

*  Dmmytren  taogbt  that  these  dislocations  are  extremely  rare,  or,  in  fact, 
atmoctunpossible ;  and  that  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  mdius  are 
generally  mistaken  for  them.  But  the  experience  of  English  surgeons  shows 
thai  real  dislocation,  without  any  fracture,  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon. 
Bee  a  very  carefolly  reported  case  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  June  17th,  1843. 
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the  08  pisiforme  dislocated  bj  the  action  of  the  flexor  carpi  nlnaris 
muscle. 

Treatment, — Cold  affasion,  friction,  and  mechanical  support. 

Dislocations  of  the  thumb,  fingers,  and  toes,  are  ditficult  of  reduction, 
in  consequence  of  the  strength  and  tightness  of  their  lateral  ligaments, 


and  the  small  size  of  the  part  from  which  extension  can  be  made.  A 
firm  hold  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  piece  of  t»pe  (spread  ¥rith 
adhesive  plaster  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  skin)  fastened  with  the 
knot  called  the  dove  hitch,  represented  in  the  above,  figure.  But  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  part  of  the  tape  round  the  hetul  of  the  dis- 
located bone,  so  as  to  pull  it  straightforwaixU  into  its  place.  Exten> 
sion  should  be  made  towards  the  palm,  so  as  to  relax  the  flexor 
muscles.  But,  **  before  the  reduction  has  been  eflected,'*  says  Mr. 
ListoD,  "  it  has  been  in  some  cases  even  found  necessaiy  to  divide  one 
of  the  ligaments ;  the  exteinal  is  most  easily  reached ;  it  is  cut  across 
by  introducing  a  narrow-bladed  and  lancet-pointed  knife  tlirough  the 
skin  at  some  distance,  and  directing  its  edge  against  the  i^esisting 
part." 

in  compound  dislocation  of  the  flrst  phalanx  of  the  thumb  on  the 
metacarpal  bone,  the  head  of  the  latter  should  be  sawn  ofl*  if  the  bone 
cannot  be  replaced  and  retained  easily ;  and  in  comjiound  dislocation  of 
the  second  phalanx,  it  is  better  to  saw  off  the  head  of  the  flrst  if  it  pro> 
ject  through  the  wound. 

VII.  Dislocation  of  the  Ribs.— The  costal  cartilages  may  be 
torn  from  the  extremity  of  the  ribs,  or  fix)m  the  sternum  ; — and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  ribs  may  be  dislocated  from  the  spine  by 
falls  on  the  back  :  but  these  accidents  are  very  rare.  A  case  is  i^lated 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  last  two  ribs  were  driven  foi-wards  from  the 
spine,  in  a  boy  of  eleven,  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  back ;  abscess  formed 
and  the  case  terminated  fatally.*  The  body  of  the  sternum  has  also 
been  dislocated  in  front  of  the  manubrium,  and  the  ensifoi-m  caitilage  is 
sometimes  separated.  In  all  these  cases,  the  same  local  and  constitu- 
tional treatment  must  be  adopted  as  was  prescribed  for  fi-acture. 

VIII.  Dislocations  op  the  Hip-Joint. — There  are  four  prindpal 
varieties  of  this  dislocation.     1st.  The  dislocation  upwards ;  in  which 

•  DabUn  Med.  Press,  3rd  Feb.  1841. 
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the  head  of  the  hone  is  thrown  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  2odl7.  The  dis- 
location backv'ards  on  the  sciatic  notch;  3rdly,  downwaixis,  on  the 
obturator  extemus  muscle ;  and  4thl3r,  forwards,  on  the  os  pubis.  Be- 
sides which  there  are  two  or  three  others  that  are  exceedingly  i*are. 


1.  Dislocation  upwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii  is  the  most  frequent. 

Symptoms. — The  limb  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and 
a  half  shorter  than  the  other ;  the  toe  rests  on  the  o|>{)osite  instep ;  the 
knee  ia  turned  inwaitls,  and  is  a  little  advanced  upon  the  other ;  the 
limb  can  be  slightly  bent  across  the  other,  but  uinnot  be  bent  out- 
wards ;  the  trochanter  U  less  prominent  than  the  other,  and  neanT  the 
mine  of  the  ilinm ;  and  if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  there  is  no  swelling, 
ue  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  new  situation. 

Diagnosis, — Fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  may  be  distingnished 
fhxD  Uiis  dislocation  by  the  circumstanie  tbit  the  limb  can  be  freely 
moved  in  any  direction,  altliough  with  some  pain  ;  that  it  is  turned  out- 
WBiila  instead  of  inwaixls ;  and  that  it  can  be  drawn  to  its  proper  length 
by  moderate  extension^  with  some  crepitus,  but  becomes  shortened 
again  as  soon  as  tlie  extension  is  discontinued :  whereas  in  dislocation, 
it  nquires  a  fi)rcible  extension  to  restoi-e  the  limb  to  its  proper  length 

*  Dislocation  upwards  of  the  Hip* Joint    From  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
t  DialocaUop  backwards  of  the  Hip^Julnt.    From  Sir  A  Cooper. 
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and  shape ;  but  when  once  the  head  of  the  bone  is  replaced  in  its 
socket,  it  raniains  there.* 


lyeatment. — As  we  have  said  at  pp.  309  and  315,  dislocations  may 
be  reduced  by  manoeuvring  or  by  main  force :  the  former  being  the 
preferable  plan  if  it  can  be  adopted. 

The  manoeuvre  by  which  a  dislocated  hip  can  be  redm^ed  (sometimes 
called  the  flexion  method)  consists  in  employing  the  length  of  the  limb 
as  a  lever  and  the  trochanter  as  a  fulcrum,  by  which  the  head  may  be 


got  into  such  a  position  as  to  slip  into  its  socket.     For  this  purpose  the 
knee  must  be  bent  on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis:  the 

•  There  aro  a  few  cases  on  record  of  fracture  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
femur,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  great  trochanter  was  broken  off,  and  drawn  by 
the  muscle*  backwards  on  the  dorsum  illU  into  the  poaitton  usually  occupied  by 
the  head  of  the  booe  when  dislocated ;  so  that  the  nature  of  the  accident  WM 
obscure ;  but  there  was  no  au>rtenifig. 
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•urgeoD  then  grasping  the  ankle  with  one  hand,  and  the  knee  with  the 
other,  causes  the  thigh  to  perform  a  circular  movement  of  abduction, 
finishing  with  a  slight  rotatory  movement,  when  the  bone  will  pro- 
bably be  replaced.  Chloroform  should  be  used,  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty.    See  the  diagram,  p.  319.* 

When  the  patient  is  old  and  of  relaxed  fibre,  or  of  tender  yeai-s,  dis- 
locations of  the  hip  may  be  reduced  by  a  method  analogous  to  the 
heel  in  the  axiUa,  The  surgeon  sits  and  presses  one  foot  against  the 
perinseum,  whilst  extension  and  ratation  are  effected  by  his  assistants. 

But  if  main  force  must  be  resorted  to,  the  patient  must  be  thoroughly 
chloroformed,  and  placed  on  his  back  on  a  table ;  a  leathern  girth  or 
strong  towel  should  be  passed  round  the  upper  \wci  of  the  thigh,  so  as 
to  bear  firmly  against  the  perinsom  and  crista  ilii,  as  represented  in 
the  foregoing  cut,  which  was  sketched  from  nature  by  Mr.  W,  Bagg ; 
and  this  should  be  attached  to  a  ring  or  hook  securely  fastened  into  the 
wall  or  floor.  A  linen  roller  should  next  be  applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh,  and  over  it 
the  strap  belonging  to 
the  pulleys ;  wUch  last 
are  to  be  fixed  to  the 
wall  or  some  other  firm 
object.  Then  extension 
is  to  be  made  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  draw  the 
thigh  across  the  oppo- 
tUe,  a  little  above  the 
knee.  After  a  little 
time,  the  surgeon  should 
gently  rotate  the  limb, 
or  lift  the  upper  part  of 
it,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  will  probably  re- 
turn to  the  acetabulum. 
The  patient  should  then 
be  carefully  moved  to 
bed,  with  his  thighs  tied 
together.  Mr.Skeyad- 
rmes  extension  to  be 
made  finom  the  ankle,  so 
m  not  to  drag  on  the 
petris  by  the  hamstring 
mnselea.  Another  way 
ii  to  Uy  the  patient  on 
the  aoond  aide  and  to 

Tilt  ftfCfolng  diagram  may  explain  the  mechanism  of  reductioQ.    The  pro- 
OMs  is  waU  Mmmed  up  I7  a  writer  In  Medical  Times.  3Utb  June,  1855  :->«  UR 
1^  bend  OQt,  niU  in."— 6ee  case  by  Mr.  Cock,  ibid. 
t  PWocatlon  downwards.    From  Sir  A.  CcMoper. 
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6x  the  apparatus  with  the  extending  or  pollej  side  fixed  higher  than 
the  counter-extending  or  body  side. 

2.  The  dislocation  backwards  (commonly  called  the  dislocatioQ  wUo 
the  aciaiic  notch)  is  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  and  is  known  by 
the  following  symptoms : — The  limb  is  shortened  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch ;  the  toes  i-est  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the  other  foot ; 
the  knee  is  advanced  and  turned  inwards,  but  not  so  much  as  ih  the 
last  case ;  the  trochanter  is  rather  behind  its  natural  position,  and  not 
80  prominent,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  scarcely  be  felt.  This 
position  of  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  the  result  of  ill-directed 
attempts  to  reduce  a  dislocation  on  tlie  dorsum  ilii. 

TVeatmerd, — Reduction  by  flexion  if  possible.  If  main  force  is  used 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  sound  side,  and  the  limb  be  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the  opposite  thigh.  After  a  little  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  limb  should  be  lifted  by  means  of  a  napkin,  so  as  to  raise 
the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  thigh  being 
at  the  same  time  rotated  outwardbt.* 

3.  In  the  dislocation  downwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  into 
the  thyroid  foramen,  or  on  the  obturator  extemus.  The  symptoms  are 
as  follow; — the  limb  is  lengthened  one  or  two  inches;  it  is  drawn 
away  from  the  other ;  the  toes  point  downwards  and  directly  forwards; 
and  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  because  the  psoas  muscle  is  on  the 
stretch.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint^  the  liga- 
mentum  teres  is  torn  across. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  outwards, 
and  rather  upwards.  There  aie  two  methods  of  effecting  this.  In  the 
first  place,  the  patient  may  be  laid  on  his  back  on  a  bed,  with  one  of 
the  bedposts  between  his  thighs,  and  close  up  to  the  perinaeum.  Then 
the  foot  may  be  carried  inwai-ds,  across  the  median  line ;  so  that  the 
bedpost,  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  may  throw  the  head  of  the  femur  out- 
wanls.  But  the  foot  must  not  be  raised,  otherwise  the  head  of  the 
femur  may  slip  round  under  the  acetabulum  into  the  sciatic  notch. 
(2.)  Or  the  pelvis  may  be  fixed  sideways  by  a  broad  band,  and  the 
pulleys  be  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  to  draw  it  out- 
wards at  right  angles  to  the  body :  whilst  the  knee  is  at  the  same 
time  pulled  downwards  and  inwards. 

*  The  above  aooount  is  condensed  from  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  dt  chap.  li. 
sect.  iv.  Mr.  Richard  Qoaln  has  published  (Med.  Cbir.  Trans.  voL  xxxl.)  an 
acoDont  of  a  careful  dissection  of  a  recent  case  of  this  injury,  and  of  experi- 
ments made  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  the  visible  defonnity  to  the  tme 
position  of  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  has  concluded  that,  in  the  ordinary  fonn 
of  this  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  femur  does  not  reach  the  sciatic  notch,  but  is 
lodged  Inunediatelj  behind  the  acetabulum,  over  the  base  of  the  Ischlatic  spine, 
and  opposite  to  a  small  part  of  each  of  the  two  sacro-sdatic  foramina;  that  the 
advanced  position  of  the  displaced  limb  at  the  knee,  and  tlie  situation  of  the 
foot  with  "  the  toe  resting  against  the  great  toe  of  the  other  foot "  are  not  neces- 
sarily present ;  that  during  the  extension  the  thigh  should  be  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  state  of  abduction ;  that  the  extending  force  should 
be  applied  above  the  knee;  and  that  this  Joint  should  be  bent  in  order  to  relax 
the  sciatic  nerve,  which  runs  either  immediately  before  or  behind  the  dkqplaoed 
head  of  the  bone. 
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4.  In  the  dislocation  i^noonis  and  forwards  (on  the  pubes),  the  limb 

is  shortened  aboat  an  inch; 

Terj  nx>TeabIe;  it  is  drawn 

awaj  from  the  other,  and  the 

foot  points  directly  outwards ; 

the  head  of  the  bone  may  be 

plainly  felt  below  Poapart's 

&gament;  and  by  this  cir- 

ciunstanoe    this    dislocation 

may   be  distinguished   fix>m 

firactiune  of  the  oeiris  femoris. 
^^•mimaU. — Flexion  may 

be  tried;  putting  a  bedpost 

between  the  patient's  thighs, 

and  abdocting  the  limb,  so  as 

to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone 

downwards.     If  the  pulleys 

are  used,  the  patient  is  to  be 

laid  on  the  sound  side ;  exten- 

son    should  be  made  in  a 

direetioa  backwards  and  out- 
wards, the  counter  extension 

being  in  front  of  the  patient ; 

and  after  it  has  been  con- 
tinued a  little  time,  the  head 
of  the  hone  should  be  lifted 
orer  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  by  means  of  a  napkin. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  decided  that  eight  weeks  is  the  latest  period  after 
which  it  is  justifiable  to  attempt  the  redaction  of  a  dislocated  hip, 
except  in  persons  of  extremely  relaxed  fibre  or  of  advanced  age  ;  and 
nmneroiis  instances  are  on  record  of  death  from  abscesses  or  phlebitis, 
OQcasiaoed  by  Tiolent  extension  at  a  later  period. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  dislocations,  Sir  A . 
Cooper  beliered  that  out  of  twenty  cases,  twelve  would  be  on  the  dor- 
fom  ilii.  five  in  the  ischiatic  notch,  two  in  the  foramen  ovale,  and  one 
on  the  pubes.f 

Uncsual  DiaLOGATlONS. — Besides  the  above  four  varieties,  a  dis- 
kKatlon  directly  downwards  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  one 
directly  backwards  on  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  and  one  directly  up- 
wards on  the  space  between  the  anterior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium, 
hare  been  known  to  occur,  although  very  rarely.  In  a  case  of  disloca- 
tion directly  downwards,  recorded  by  Mr.  Kcate,  the  limb  was  length- 

•  DfalocatScn  forwards.    From  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

t  TheM  diBlocatloQB  generally  happen  to  adnlts.  In  very  old  people  it  U 
aora  commaD  for  the  cervix  femoris  to  give  way.  Tlicy  are  al.so  rarely  met 
villi  in  children— «ltbough  Sir  A.  Cooper  relates  one  case  which  happened  to  a 
boTor  aeven ;  Mr.  Travers,  Jan.,  one  to  a  Iwy  of  Ave ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Place. 
«f  Wimbome^  was  good  enoagfa  to  communicate  to  the  author  the  particulars 
oTa  caw  of  dMooatlon  on  the  dorsum  ilit  happening  to  a  boy  of  ten. 
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ened  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  was  fixed  and  everted ;  the  trochanter 
was  sunk ;  and  the  head  of  the  hone,  close  to  and  on  a  level  with  the 
taberosity  of  the  ischinm,  where  it  was  capable  of  being  moTed  nnder 
the  finger.  In  a  case  of  dislocation  on  the  spine  of  the  ischinm,  which 
happened  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Earle,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  limb 
was  lengthened  about  half  an  inch  ;  it  was  neither  everted  nor  inverted, 
bat  if  anything  the  latter :  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  vacuity  in  front 
of  the  hip ;  the  edges  of  the  sartorius  and  tensor  vaginse  femoris  could 
be  plainly  felt,  and  a  cavity  behind  them ;  and  the  trochanter  was 
furUier  back,  and  not  so  prominent  as  nsnal.  But  the  dislocation  di- 
rectly upwards  is  the  most  common  of  these  nnusual  forms.  In  a  case 
that  was  examined  by  Mr.  Travers,  jnn.,  some  time  after  the  accident, 
the  limb  was  completely  everted  and  slightly  moveable ;  and  the  neck 
of  the  bone  lay  between  the  two  anterior  spinous  processes  of  the  iliam ; 
so  that  when  the  patient  was  erect,  the  limb  seemed  to  be  slang  or 
suspended  from  this  point  The  diagnosis  must  in  such  cases  be  guided 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  deformity  that  is  present,  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  fracture.  The  reduction  must  be 
effected  by  extension,  made  in  such  a  direction  as  seems  most  likdy  to 
bring  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  socket.* 

IX.  Dislocations  of  the  Knee. — Dislocation  of  the  tibia  from 
the  femur  is  not  very  common ;  and,  when  it  does  occar,.is  rarely  com- 
plete. In  most  cases  the  tibia  is  thrown  backwards  towards  the  ham. 
The  deformity  and  impediment  to  motion  will  enable  the  practitioner 
to  distinguish  the  accident:  the  displacement  must  be  rectified  by 
simple  extension,  and  the  knee  be  kept  at  rest  till  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  subsided.  There  often  remains ^ a  permanent  inability  to 
keep  the  joint  firm  in  the  straight  position. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patella  may  occur  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards ;  more  frequently  in  the  latter  direction  on  account  of  the  out- 
ward traction  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  symptoms  are,  that  the 
knee  cannot  be  bent,  and  that  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  new  situation. 
This  dislocation  n^ny  be  caused  either  by  mechanical  violence,  or  by  a 
sudden  contraction  of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh.  It  mostly  happens 
to  knock-kneed,  flabby  people  There  is,  in  general,  no  difficulty  in 
reducing  it  by  means  of  the  linger  and  thumb,  if  the  knee  is  straight 
and  the  leg  raised.  There  is  one  variety  of  this  dislocation,  however, 
in  which  the  patella  is  turned  round  on  its  long  axis,  so  that  its  outer 
edge  lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  its  inner  edge  rests  on  the 
trochlea  of  the  femur,  where  it  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  if  screwed  down. 
In  one  instance,  the  surgeon  was  unable  to  reduce  it  by  any  means, 
even  although  he  divided  the  ligamentum  patells,  and  cut  through 

*  See  a  paper  on  Rare  Dislocations  of  the  Hip  Joint,  in  the  Med.  Chir. 
Traos^  vol.  xx^  by  Mr.  Travers,  Jnn.  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  voL  i.,  Kcate,  Med. 
Gaz.  vol.  X.;  a  case  of  dislocation  directly  upwards.  Lancet,  May  15lh,  1841 ; 
Mr.  Earle's  case.  Lancet,  vol.  xl.,  p.  159;  case  of  dislocation  downwards  and 
backwards  (with  dissection  and  drawing),  by  Mr.  Wormald,  Med.  Gaz-  28th 
Jan..  183Y. 
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the  quadrioeps  at  its  iosertion  into  the  patella  ;  and  the  patient  died  in 
eleven  months,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  his  wounding  the  joint  Mr.  Mayo 
relates  a  similar  case,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficolty  by  bending  the  knee  to  the  utmost,  so  that  the  patelU  was 
drawn  oat  of  the  groove  in  which  it  was  lodged.* 

The  patella  is  dislocated  upwards  aflcr  rapture  of  its  tendon  by  the 
extensor  mascles.  This  most  be  ti*eated  as  fracture  of  the  patella ;  but 
it  is  very  rare. 

Partial  Dislocation  op  the  Semilunar  Cartilages. — During 
sadden  twists  of  the  knee-joint,  the  semilunar  cartilages  may  slip  out 
of  their  proper  position,  and  become  wedged  in  between  the  tibia 
and  6mar.  The  symptoms  are,  sudden  extreme  sickening  pain, 
and  inabili^  to  stand,  or  to  straighten  the  limb,  with  a  depression  on 
the  side  of  the  joint  affected.  This  accident  geneiially  happens  to 
people  of  relaxed  habits,  and  when  it  has  once  happened  is  very 
liable  to  recor.  In  a  case  dissected  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  external 
sfmilnnar  cartilage  was  found  to  be  torn  from  its  connexion  with  the 
tibia,  except  jastat  its  extremities.  The  best  way  of  restoring  the  part 
to  its  place,  is  to  place  the  patient  on  the  affected  side,  with  the  knee 
heat,  and  rotate  the  tibia  gently  in  its  axis.  Should  this  not  succeed, 
says  Mn  Yincent,  *'  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and 
in  some  of  his  slumbers  all  will  come  right  '*  of  itself.  The  patient 
should  put  on  an  elastic  knee-cap  before  he  moves  about. 

Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Fibula  is  of  very  nnfrequent 
oocorrenoe  ;  except  as  a  consequence  of  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 
firmn  weakness,  which  mast  be  treated  by  cold  douche,  stimaUiting  lina- 
menta,  and  bandages,  with  a  pad  to  press  on  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  by 
rbeumatic  effusion  into  the  joint  cavity ;  to  be  treated  by  iodine 
paint,  bark  and  iodide^  &c  F.  94.  There  are  two  cases  of  it, 
caased  by  violence,  in  Shr  Astley  Cooper's  work ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  ooald  be  felt  to  pass  more  backwards  than  natural,  and  could 
be  nooved  by  the  finger.  The  pad  of  a  tourniquet  was  employed  to 
keep  it  in  its  place.  * 

X.  Dislocation  op  the  Ankle  is  generally  caused  by  jumps  from 
great  heights  or  from  carriages  in  motion,  and  may  occur  in  four  direo- 
tioDS,  mch  of  which  is  usually  complicated  with  fracture  of  tibia  or 
fibula,  or  both.  1.  Dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  attended  with  fivctore  of  the  lower  third  of  the  fibuU,  and  may 
be  easily  known  by  the  sole  of  the  foot  turning  outwards ;  its  inner 
edge  tomiiig  downwards ;  and  great  projection  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
2.  Dialocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibuia  outwards  is  attended  with  fracture 
of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  may  be  known  by  the  sole  of  the  foot 

•  Three  cssea  are  related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper;  and  a  similar  one  in  Sir  G.  Bal- 
ttnasU's  Militsry  Sargerv.  Mr.  Vincent  says,  that  the  obetinate  resistance 
wtich  this  dlslocatioa  oflers  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  limb  is  straight, 
the  extensor  mnsdes,  which  are  the  retaining  force,  are  in  their  position  of 
stoongest  acttoo;  when  the  knee  Is  bent  they  are  in  their  weakest  position. 
0|^  cTt.  p.  t4. 
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taming  inwards.  3.  In  the  dislocation  forvxtrds,  the  foot  appears 
shortened,  and  the  heel  lengthened,  and  the  toes  pointed  downwards. 
There  is  also  a  partial  dislocation  forwards,  in  which  the  tibia  is  only 
half  displaced  from  its  articulation  with  the  astragalus,  the  fibula 
being  also  broken ;  the  foot  appears  shortened  and  immoveable,  and 
the  heel  cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground.  4.  A  dislocation  back- 
wards has  been  described;  but  it  must  be  excessively  rare,  as  Sir 
A.  Cooper  never  saw  it.  There  is  a  case  of  it  described  hj  Mr. 
Colles,  which,  however,  was  probablj  one  of  transverse  fracture 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  just  above  the  joint,  with  displacement  back- 
wards. The  fracture  of  the  fibula  about  three  inches  above  the  outer 
malleolus,  which  accompanies  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  is  commonly 
called  Pott's  fracture.  As  a  fifth  variety,  may  be  quoted  the  thrust- 
ing up  of  the  astragalus  between  the  bones  of  the  leg,  as  repreMnted 
in  the  adjoining  cut. 


lyeatmmt. — These  injuries  may  be  so  various  and  complicated,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  particular  rules  for  every  variety,  although 

•  Unreduced  dislocatioD  of  the  tibia  Inwards,  with  firactore  of  fibula;  from  a 
cast  taken  by  Mr.  Wihnott,  of  St  Mary's  Hospital,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
accident    There  was  no  attempt  at  reduction. 

t  Astragalus  thrust  up  between  tibia  and  fibula.  Accident  of  five  years' 
standing;  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  reduction.  There  was  no  fracture. 
From  a  oast  by  Mr.  WiUmott 
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the  genend  principles  are  clear.  Reduction  roust  be  effected  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  may  either  be  laid  on  the 
injured  side,  with  the  Imee  and  hip  bent,  or  on  the  back,  with  the  thigh 
raised,  and  knee  bent.  Then,  whilst  an  assistant  steadies  the  knee,  the 
surgeon  must  grasp  the  instep  with  one  hand,  and  the  heel  with  the 
othor,  and  make  extension  (aided  by  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  tibia), 
till  he  has  restored  the  natural  shape  of  the  parts.  Then  the  limb  must 
be  put  up  with  a  splint  on  each  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fi-acture 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  taking  care  to  keep  the  great  toe  in  its 
proper  line  with  the  patella ;  and  it  may  be  slumj,  or  may  be  put  on 
its  side,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon ;  and  the  starch 
bandage  applied,  after  swelling  has  subsided,  according  to  circumstances. 
Chloroform  may  be  administered  to  render  reduction  more  easy,  and 
opium  in  regular  doses  afterwards,  to  prevent  displacement  by  twitching 
and  spasm. 

GbMPOUND  Dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent example  of  that  kind  of  injury.  If  the  wound  in  the  integument 
does  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  the  joint  inflames ;  suppuration 
occurs  in  about  five  days;  much  of  the  cartilage  is  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion ;  at  last  the  wound  is  filled  with  granulations,  and  the  patient 
reooTers  a  tolerably  good  use  of  the  foot  in  from  two  to  twelve  months. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  wash  away  all  dirt  with  warm  water ; 
to  remove  any  shattered  pieces  of  bone  gently  with  tht^  fingers,  and  then 
to  reduce  the  bone  to  its  place ;  slightly  enlarging  the  wound  in  the 
skin,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  this  without  violence.  If  it  is  very 
difficult  to  return  the  end  of  the  tibia,  or  if  it  is  fractured  obliquely, 
or  much  shattered,  or  stript  of  periosteum,  it  is  bett<>r  to  saw  it  o£f ;  as 
the  patient  will  have  quite  as  good  use  of  the  limb  afleiwards.  Then 
the  external  wound  should  be  closed  with  a  bit  of  lint  dipped  in  the 
patient's  blood,  or  covered  with  collodion,  and  the  leg  be  secured  with  a 
tailed  bandage  placed  on  a  Macintyre  splint,  or  two  of  Pott's  side 
splints,  if  the  situation  of  the  wound  will  allow,  and  be  wetted  with 
an  eraporating  lotion.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  fcot  be 
pmntcd,  nor  be  turned  to  either  side.  The  remaining  treatment  is  the 
sune  as  that  of  compound  fracture ;  and  the  rules  which  are  given  as 
to  the  necessity  of  amputation  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

XI.  I>I8LOCATION8  OP  THE  FooT. — The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  which  may  be  separated  from  its 
oooDCzion  with  the  os  naviculare  and  os  calcis  in  various  ways. 
SonMtimes  it  is  thrown  inwards,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  OS  calcis ;  and  in  this  case,  there  appears  an  unusual  projection 
below  the  inner  ankle,  and  a  corresponding  depression  below  the  outer 
one,  and  the  whole  foot  seems  displaced  outwards.  Sometimes  it  is 
thrown  outwards ;  and  then  the  foot  seems  to  be  displaced  inwards. 
If  these  dislocations  are  simple,  reduction  should  be  immediately  at- 
tempted bj  extension,  and  chloroform  will  be  needed ;  perhaps  the 
pulleys,  for  the  reduction  is  oflen  a  work  of  difficulty ;  but  patience 
and  good  management  will  usually  succeed.     Chloroform  and  opium 
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onght  to  render  unnecessary  the  proposal  of  dividing  the  tendons  of 
refractory  muscles,  unless  they  inteirene  between  the  bone  and  its 
socket  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  replacement.  If  the  dislocation  is 
compound,  and  the  bone  cannot  be  replaced,  or  if  it  is  much  shattered, 
it  may  be  dissected  out.  In  these  two  dislocations,  the  a^t-ragalus  is 
sepaiTited  from  the  other  tai-sal  bones,  but  preserves  its  connexions  with 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  merely  as  varieties  of 
dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  the  tibia  and  fibula  carry  the 
astragalus  with  them  in  their  displacement.  It  may,  however,  be 
completely  shot  out  from  under  the  tibia,  and  lie  under  the  skin  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  And  lastly,  it  may  in  the  same  way  be  dis- 
located backwards ;  projecting  behind  the  ankle-joint,  and  pushing  the 
tendo  Achillis  bnckwaids.  This  displacement,  if  only  partial,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  rectify,  and  if  complete,  it  will  most  likely  be 
impossible.*  If  under  these  circumstances  the  dislocation  be  com* 
pound,  the  bone  may  be  dissected  out.  The  same  may  be  done  even 
in  simple  dislocation  if  the  use  of  the  foot  can  be  thereby  improved. 

Besides  these,  the  five  anterior  tarsal  bones  may  be  dislocated  from 
the  OS  calcis  and  astragalus.  The  cuneiform  bones  may  be  dislocated 
upwards  from  the  navicular ;  the  metatarsal  bones  from  the  tarsal,  and 
the  toes  from  the  metatarsal.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  must  be  restored  as  much  as  possible  by  pressure  and 
extension,  and  be  pi^eserved  by  bondages ;  but  reduction  will  often  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  ABTEBIE8. 
SECTION  I. — WOUNDS  OP   ARTERIES. 

Symptoms. — An  artery  may  be  known  to  be  wounded  by  the  profuse 
spirting  out  of  florid  blood,  per  saitum ;  that  is  to  say  in  jets,  corre- 
sponding to  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  and  indicating  by  their  size  that  of  the 
artery,  or  of  the  wound  in  it. 

Pathology. — The  bleeding  from  wounded  arteries  must  necessarily 
be  often  profuse  and  dangerous,  because  from  the  nature  of  their  coats, 
they  do  not  collapse  as  the  veins  do ;  and  because  of  the  perpetual 
current  of  blood  impelled  by  the  heart. 

*  For  cases  of  the  dislocation  of  the  astragalns  backwards,  see  a  paper  by 
Mr.  B.  Pbilllps.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  696,  and  Ferguuon's  Practical  Surgery. 
See  also  Mr.  (boss's  case  of  dislocation  of  astragalus  redoced  by  dividing  the 
tendo  AchlUis,  quoted  in  Ranking,  vol.  ix.,  p.  140;  Campbell  de  Morgan. 
B.  Phillips,  Lonsdale,  and  others.  Lancet,  1849,  vol.  ii.,  p.  618.  Henry  I^s 
case,  in  which  the  o«  calcis  and  thu  other  bones  of  the  foot  were  dislocated  from 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia.  Lancet,  1852.  vol.  i.,  p.  313.  Richard  O.  H. 
Butcher,  of  Dublin,  on  Fractures  near  the  Anklo  Joint;  Dublin,  1852  ifH^fttt 
to  tenotomy  a»  a  means  qf  facilitating  rtdMction). 
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But  we  find  a  provision  in  nature  for  avoiding:  this  (ian;jor. 

1.  If  an  ai-tery  of  small  size,  as  the  digital  or  the  temporal,  be 
cleanly  cut  mnoss,  thei-e  will  be  a  pretty  brisk  hajmorrhage  for  a  time ; 
but  it  will  Mon  cease,  uixiei*  the  indaeoce  of  the  following  natural 
prooeves. 

First,  the  dirided  yessel  oontradSf  m>  as  to  close  its  orifice ;  and  so, 
also^  as  to  lessen  its  canal  immediately  above,  into  the  shape  of  the  neck 
of  a  duunpagne  bottle.  If  all  goes  on  well,  there  is,  secondly,  the 
exwdation  of  fibrin  around  the  orifice ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  coagulation 
of  the  blood  for  a  short  distance  within.  The  vessel  also,  fourthly, 
rttracts  into  its  sheath,  if  the  surrounding  tissues  are  loose  enough  to 
admit  (tf  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  four  processes,  the  bleeding  is  checked  ; 
then  if  all  goes  on  well,  the  contracted  orifice  is  sealed  up  by  the 
ezaded  Ijmph,  and  the  coagulum  within  gradually  becomes  fii-mer, 
adbem  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  loses  its  colour,  fibrillates,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  becomes  organized  into  fibro-ccliular  tissue,  forming, 
with  the  impenrions  end  of  the  artery,  a  mere  fibrous  cord. 

2.  If  a  very  large  artery,  such  as  the  femoral  or  subclavian,  is 
woonded,  and  if  the  aperture  in  it  is  larj;e,  and  the  fiow  of  blood  is  in 
DO  manner  opposed,  the  loss  of  blood  will  be  so  i-apid  as  to  occasion 
death  almost  instantaneously.  If,  however,  the  wound  in  the  arteiy  is 
very  small,  it  may  be  closed  firmly  by  coagulated  blood  during  syncope, 
and  the  patient  may  sui-vive  if  properly  treateil. 

3.  If  the  artery  is  of  the  second  order,  as  the  humeral  or  tibial,  the 
bleeding  will  most  probably  cease  for  a  time.  But  in  the  course  of 
some  hoars,  when  tiie  faintness  has  passed  off,  and  the  heart  beats 
strongly  again,  the  coaguU  in  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  will  most 
probably  be  dislodged,  and  the  bleeding  will  recur  again  and  again,  so 
that  the  patient  will  very  likely  die  of  it,  unless  it  be  checked  by  art. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  may  become  permanently 
dosed. 

4.  A  puncture  or  particd  division  of  an  artery  may  be  much  more 
troablesome  than  complete  division;  because  the  chief  process  for 
arresting  hemorrhage,  namely,  the  contraction ,  is  prevented ;  and  the 
Heeding  can  only  be  obstructed  by  the  coagulated  blood  in  the  wound. 
Under  these  circumstances,  three  things  may  happen.  In  the  first 
place,  the  apertnre,  if  longitudinal  or  very  small,  may  in  favourable 
CBHi  be  doeed  by  adhesion,  the  arteiy  remaining  pei-vious.  The  uniting 
lymph*  however,  is  very  liable  to  be  dilated  into  a  false  aneurism. 
An  obUqne  cut  is  likdy  to  bleed  most  obstinately.  Or,  secondly,  the 
ffr«wi»l  of  the  artery  may  be  obliterated  by  coagulated  blood.  Or, 
thirdly,  bleeding  may  recur  perpetually,  till  the  patient  dies,  or  the  un- 
divided part  of  the  vesad  ulcerates,  or  is  divided  by  art.  From  these 
details  may  easily  be  gathered  the  i*eason  why,  when  a  small  artery 
has  been  partially  divided  (as  the  temporal  in  arteriotomy),  it  is  judi* 
doQS  to  divide  it  completely. 

When  an  artery  is  torn  across^  it  contiacts  almost  immediately,  and 
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becomes  quite  impenrioof,  so  that  an  arm  or  leg  may  be  torn  off  bj  a 
shot  or  by  machinery,  without  any  loss  of  blood  from  the  axillary  or 


tibial  arteries.  For  this  reason,  there  is  no  hemorrhage  from  the  um- 
bilical  cord  of  young  animals,  which  is  either  torn,  or  bitten  throogh 
by  the  mother.  Lastly,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  division  of  arteries 
which  are  diseased,  or  which  are  situated  in  condensed  and  inflamed 
tissues,  so  that  they  cannot  contract  or  retract,  will  be  followed  by 
profuse  bleeding.  Hence  it  is,  that  after  secondary  amputation,  in 
which  the  parts  divided  are  condensed  from  inflammation,  bleeding  is 
much  more  copious,  and  many  more  ligatures  are  required,  than  after 
primary  amputation. 

Treatment, — The  flrst  indication  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  For 
this  purpose,  if  the  wound  is  a  small  one,  and  there  is  bone  underneath, 
as  in  the  hand,  forearm,  or  temple,  the  surgeon  may  make  firm  pres- 
sure on  it  with  his  thumb  or  finger :  if  the  wound  is  wide  and  deep,  he 
should  poke  his  forefinger  into  it,  wipe  away  all  clots,  and  press  with 
the  point  of  the  finger  on  the  exact  spot  the  blood  issues  from  ;  or  he 
may  seize  the  bleeding  orifice  with  his  finger  and  thumb:  in  other 
cases,  the  blood  may  be  checked  by  graspine  the  limb  above,  and  press- 
ing the  main  aitery  against  the  bone,  with  the  points  of  the  thumbs 
or  fingers ;  or  by  applying  the  tourniquet  ;t  or  in  default  of  that,  by 
passing  a  handkerchief  round  the  limb,  with  a  stone  twisted  in  it  over 
the  artery,  and  twisting  it  tightly  with  a  stick.  Immediate  danger 
being  averted  by  these  means,  the  surgeon  will  probably  apply  a 
ligature. 

Ligature. — When  a  stout  thread  is  tied  tightly  around  an  artery,  it 
divides  the  middle  and  internal  coats,  leaying  the  external  or  cellular 
ooat  enclosed  in  the  knot. 

If  the  student  makes  the  experiment,  and  unties  the  knot,  and  slits 
up  the  arteiy,  he  will  see  the  results  shown  in  the  next  cut. 

Then  in  the  living  body,  the  following  series  of  phenomena  occurs. 
The  cut  edges  of  the  internal  coats  unite  by  adhesion,  and  the  blood 
between  the  point  tied  and  the  nearest  collateral  branch  coagulates  and 
adheres  to  the  lining  membrane :  and  so  the  canal  is  sealed  up.  Mean- 
while, the  ring  of  the  cellular  coat  enclosed  in  the  ligature  ulcerates ; 
the  ligature  comes  away  in  from  five  to  twenty-one  days  (sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel),  and,  finally,  that  portion  of 
the  artery,  which  is  filled  with  coagulum,  shrinks  into  a  fibrous  cord. 

•  Contracted  artery  from  umbilical  cord  of  a  calf. 

f  The  tourniquet  Is  described  In  the  CSiaptcr  on  Ampatatioos. 
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The  succoss  of  the  operation  will  he  j>rorn<>tL'd  h\ 
ligatui-e  (of  brown  henijjeii  thread  .,  so  as 
to  divide  Uie  internal  coats  of  the  vessel 
smoothly,  and  by  taking  care  to  disturb  it 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  surroanding 
parts  which  supply  it  with  blood.  If  the 
place  of  ligature  can  be  selected,  it  is  better 
not  to  have  it  too  near  below  the  point  where 
a  large  branch  is  given  off,  in  order  that  the 
Teasel  may  be  sealed  by  a  good  coagulum 
before  the  ligature  is  separated ;  but  this  is 
of  no  great  consequence.* 

WImu,  however,  the  artery  is  diseased  and 
br^tle,  the  ligature  should  be  large,  and  not 
tied  too  tightly;  othei-wise  it  may  cut 
throogh  entirely ;  or  else  a  small  portion  of 
th«  adjoining  tissue  must  he  included  in  the 
knot. 

The  manner  of  tying  an  artery  is  simple  enough.  If  the  orifice  pro> 
jccts  a  little,  as  it  does  from  the  surface  of  muscles  divided  in  amputa- 
tion, it  should  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  forceps,  and  be  gently  drawn 
ont,  and  then  an  assistant  should  tie  a  ligature  round  it  as  tightly  and 
smoothly  as  possible  in  a  double  knot.  If  the  bleeding  orifice  cannot  be 
drawn  out  with  the  forceps,  it  may  be  transfixed  with  the  tenaculum  ; 
but  in  some  cases,  where  it  is  deeply  seated  or  cannot  be  found,  or  is 
oontained  in  a  dense,  consolidated  tissue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
corred  needle  and  ligature  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  flesh, 
and  tie  it  up  altogether.  This  was  the  practice  usually  adopted  by 
forgeons  of  the  last  century ;  and  is  well  called  by  John  heWy  groping  or 
diemg  with  the  needle.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  it  is  possible,  the 
arterj  alone  should  be  included  in  the  ligature.  After  tying,  one  end 
of  the  ligature  should  be  cut  off,  not  too  close  to  the  knot,  and  the  other 
be  made  to  hang  out  of  the  wound.  Assalini*s  spring  forceps,  and  the 
little  wire  forceps,  or  serrefines,  are  useful  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
amstanti. 

When  an  artery  is  completely  divided,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  both 
orifices  ;  and  if  it  is  wounded,  but  not  divided,  a  ligature  must  be  placed 
by  an  anenricm-needle  both  immediately  below  and  above  the  wounded 
part.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  cases,  when  it  is  possible,  a 
wotmded  artery  mutt  be  tied  at  the  wounded  part ;  and  not  in  the  trunk 
■bore. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked,  Supposing  that  there  is  a 
wound  of  an  artery  situated  at  a  great  depth  under  muscles  ;  or  that 
the  wound  is  in  an  inflamed  or  sloughy  state ;  so  that  the  adjacent 
parts  are  so  infiltrated  with  blood  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult 
to  find  the  wounded  vessel — would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  to  tie 

^  J.  F.  D.  Jones,  M.D.,  Treatise  on  Hemorrhage  and  the  Ugatore,  Lond. 
MM;  Farter OD  Aneurism. 
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the  main  trank  of  the  limb  at  some  place  between  the  woand  and 
the  heart,  where  it  can  be  done  easily— just,  in  fact,  as  an  aneoiism 
is  treated  ? 

The  answer  is,  Certainly  not : — ^the  artery  should  be  secured  by  two 
ligatures,  one  immediately  above,  and  one  immediately  below  the 
wound ;  and  should  not  be  tied  in  the  trunk  above :  and  the  reasons 
for  this  rule  most  be  evident  enough  fix>m  the  following  considerations. 
1.  A  U-unk  may  be  tied  that  has  no  cobnection  with  the  branch 
wounded.  Thus,  in  wounds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  trunk 
of  the  common  carotid  has  been  tied  many  times  when  the  bleeding 
vessel  has  been  the  vertebral.  2.  There  is  the  possibility  of  high 
division,  or  some  other  unusual  distribution  of  the  arteries.  3,  The 
limb  below  must  be  supplied  with  blood,  by  collateral  circulation,  else  it 
will  mortify.  ^*  But  whenever,"  to  use  Mr.  Guthrie's  words,  "  this 
collateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  limb,  blood 
must  piss  into  the  artery  below  the  wound,  and  must,  as  a  general  role, 
pass  up  and  out  through  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  ai*tery."  4.  Gan- 
grene is  very  liable  to  follow  if  a  ligature  be  placed  h^h  up  in  the 
tiiigb,  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  5.  The  lower  end  of  a  wounded 
artery  is  not  so  quickly  and  effectually  closed  by  a  natural  process  of 
cure,  as  the  upper,  and  is  exceedingly  liable  to  yield  to  the  blood  that 
regurgitates  into  it  from  below,  and  to  bleed  again  and  again  until 
closed  by  ligature. 

Wherever,  therefore,  an  artery  may  be  wounded,  it  should  be 
secured  at  tiie  wounded  part,  •/  practicable.  We  say  if  practicable, 
because  in  any  case,  if  a  man  cannot  do  the  best  thing,  he  must  do  the 
best  he  can.*  This  will  usually  be  to  tie  the  artery  ascertained  to  be 
the  wounded  one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bleeding  point ;  and  to  re- 
peat this  process  at  the  distal  side,  if  bleeding  occurs  from  that  end. 
(See  p.  334.) 

*  The  role  of  pracUce  is  well  diown  by  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Batcher, 
of  Dublin.  A  man  was  deeply  stabbed  in  the  right  thigh  by  a  knife ;  proftue 
and  almost  fatal  hflBmorrhage  ensued,  which  ceased,  bat  after  thirteen  boors 
returned ;  the  wound  1|  inch  long,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  a  little  above  its 
middle,  right  over  the  sneath  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  was  laid  bare  by  it. 
The  artery  above  being  compressed.  Mr.  Batcher  passed  his  loft  forefinger  into 
the  wound,  bat  could  not  touch  the  bottom  of  it.  Then  he  dilated  it  upwanSs 
and  downwards  for  at  least  three  inches.  This  allowed  him  to  pass  his  fore- 
finger still  more  deeply  along  the  course  of  the  wound,  far  bdtind  the  femorai 
artery,  which  lay  between  the  finger  and  the  bone.  The  tourniquet  being 
slackened,  up  came  a  gush  of  scarlet  blood  from  the  tery  deepest  part  of  the 
wound.  The  forefinger  being  now  passed  still  more  deep^  in  the  track  of  the 
wound,  entered  a  kind  of  tendinous  slit.  This  was  enlajged,  yet  the  finger 
could  not  reach  the  bleeding  point,  thoiigh  the  wound  was  deep  enon^  to  baij 
the  fingers  and  part  of  the  hand.  The  patient  being  almost  dead,  and  the  least 
movement  or  the  shifting  of  the  tourniquet  Impracticable,  Mr.  Butcher  at  once 
secured  the  common  femoral,  below  Ponparfs  ligament,  by  a  transverse  indsion. 
This  checked  (Urther  bleeding,  but  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  accident.  A  p.  m.  showed  that  the  knife  had  sliced  ofT  a  portion 
of  the  tube  of  the  profunda  artery,  immediately  behind  the  upper  nuu^n  of 
the  adductor  longus  tendon.— On  Wounds  of  Arteries,  by  Richard  Q.  H.  Butcher, 
Dublin  Quarterly  Joum.  Med.  So,  Aug.  1864. 
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the  wonnd  in  the  skin  is  not  sufficiently  gaping  to  expose  the 
pert,  the  finger  or  a  hougie  should  be  first  passed  down  as  a 
it,  and  then  it  should  be  laid  open  by  a  sufficiently  long  inci- 
ards  and  downwards.  But  if  it  is  clear  that  a  yessel  is 
by  a  stab  from  the  remote  side  of  the  limb  (as  if  the  femoral 

by  a  wound  at  the  back  of  the  thigh),  a  bougie  may  be  passed 
ore,  as  a  guide  for  the  incisions,  but  the  operator  may  lay  the 
ne  at  the  side  where  it  is  most  easily  accessible.* 
Mttre. — Great  as  are  the  adrantages  of  the  ligature  over  the 
one  which  preceded  them,  yet  it  has  some  disadvantages ;  and 

0  escape  these,  a  process  termed  acupressure  has  been  pro- 
the  fertile  and  ingenious  mind  of  Professor  Simpson.  The 
■get  of  the  ligature  are,  1st,  that  being  composed  of  porous 
npoeable  materials,  it  is  liable  to  become  saturated  with 
t  matters,  and  act  as  a  seton  of  the  worst  kind ;  2ndly,  it  of 
caoses  sloughing,  more  or  less,  of  the  tissues  encircled  in  the 
Uy,  it  is  sometimes  most  tedious  in  coming  away.  It  may 
berad  that  Lord  Nelson  was  ill  for  weeks  through  a  ligature 
ier  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  which  did  not  come  away, 
itures  keep  open  wounds  for  long  periods,  and  render  them, 
leo,  prone  to  those  states  of  decomposition  which  result  in 
Dination  and  pyemia.  Professor  Sim^ison  proposes,  1st,  to 
iHallic  instead  of  textile  substances ;  2Ddly,  to  use  them  in 
'Ej  as  allows  them  to  be  removed  at  will,  so  soon  as  the 
of  the  artery  is  complete,  which  may  be  at  the  end  of  48, 60, 
oars,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.      The  method  of 

1  wimple  cKupresmre  is  by  passing  a  long  needle  through  one 
vpe  of  a  wound,  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  compress  the 
rtery,  just,  says  Professor  Sim()son,  as  we  do  the  stalk  of  a 
en  we  fasten  it  into  the  lapel  of  our  coat  with  a  pin.  The 
■  show  what  is  meant  better  than  description.  Fig.  a  shows 
sar&re  of  a  flap,  with  the  neeille  passed  through  it ;  fig.  b 
'.  month  of  the  artery  on  the  wound-surface  of  the  flap,  bridged 
compressed.     The  needle,  which  must  be  from  3  to  6  in<£es 


Flea. 


Fig.  fit 


ie  on  Diseases  and  Injories  of  Arteries,  p.  254,  Lond.  1830;  Lectures 
1849,  vol.  L 
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in  length,  according  to  the  thicknesB  of  the  wound,  may  in  some  cases 
be  made  to  oompreas  the  yessel  against  a  bone. 

In  the  second  method  of  acupressure,  a  small  sewing-needle  is  em- 
Fig,  c  ployed ,  threaded  with  a  short  piece 
of  dead  or  inelastic  iron  wire,  by 
which  it  may  be  pulled  out  at 
pleasure.      This  is  dipped  down 
into  the  tissues  on  one  side,  then 
raised  up,  and  made  to  bridge  over 
the  vessel,    which  is  meanwhile 
I  rlliiHIIlHUBIll^        compressed  with  the  point  of  the 
'TlllHHHH^        left  forefinger. 

In  the  third  method,  the  sew- 
ing*needle  is  passed  simply  behind 
the  vessel,  and  a  noose  of  fine  iron  wire  passed  over  the  point,  brought 

over  the  track  of  the  vessel  tightly 
enough  to  dose  it,  and  then  secured 
with  a  slight  twist  round  the  stem 
ofthe  eye-end  of  the  needle.  When- 
ever the  operator  chooses,  he  can 
pull  out  the  needle,  and  then  the 
wire  loop  follows  without  resist- 
ance. The  wire  passed  through 
the  needle  should  be  distinguished 
by  being  twisted,  or  in  some  other 
way.* 
Other  methods  of  checking  the  bleeding  from  arteries  are, 

1.  Torsion  is  performed  by  drawing  out  the  vessel,  fixing  it  by  a 
pair  of  forceps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  then  twisting 
the  end  round  and  round  till  it  will  not  untwist  itself.  There  is  no 
English  authority  for  applying  this  method  to  large  arteries,  but  it  may 
be  useful  enough  when  many  minor  vessels  bleed  afler  the  extirpation 
of  a  tumour. 

2.  Pressure  is  a  means  of  suppressing  hemorrhage  that  may  be 
resorted  to  either  when  the  ligature  is  deemed  unnecessary,  or  when  it 
cannot  be  applied.  Thus  it  is  applicable  to  wounded  arteries  of  small 
sixe  situated  immediately  over  bones — as  the  temporal  or  occipital ;  or 
to  arteries  that  cannot  be  tied,  because  they  lie  very  deeply— as  the 
vertebral  or  pudic  after  lithotomy ;  or  to  arteiies  that  are  so  diseased 
that  a  ligature  will  not  hold.  The  pressure  must  be  confined  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  bleeding  orifice,  and  tihould  be  effected  by  a  graduated 
aompress ;  t.  e.,  one  composed  of  several  pieces  gi-aduolly  decreasing  in 
size,  the  smallest  being  on  the  wound.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  course  of  the  trunk  above  the  wound.  Moreover,  when 
pressure  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  whole  limb,  including  the  fingers  or 


*  For  fnller  information,  see  Professor  Simpson's  original  Pspen  in  the  Med. 
Times  and  Gas.,  January,  1864. 
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toes,  should  be  aocnrately  bandaged  from  its  extremity,  in  order  to  di- 
minish its  entire  circulation,  and  it  should  be  placed  in  a  itused  position. 
When  the  palmar  arch  is  wounded,  one  oompi-ess  may  be  placed  on  the 
wound,  and  another  on  the  back  of  the  hand ;  a  paper-knife  or  strong 
slip  of  wood  may  then  be  laid  on  each  compress  transversely  across  the 
band,  and  their  ends  be  firmly  tied  together.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
impossible  to  apply  compression  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  fingers 
of  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  relieving  each  other  at  regular  inter- 
vals till  bleeding  ceases.  This  is  tenned  **  digital  compression,"  and 
has  often  saved  valuable  lives. 

3.  CM  (especially  sponging  with  iced  water,  or  covering  the  bleed- 
ing part  with  ice  in  bladders)  is  applicable  to  cases  of  bleeding  from 
nameroasSmall  vessels. 

4.  Styptics  are  of  various  kinds.  1.  Some  of  them  check  hsemor- 
ibafpe,  lij  opposing  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  exit  of  blood — as  the 
€igaric,  and  other  porous  substances  which  entangle  it ;  2,  others  act 
by  ooijgolating  the  blood ;  or  3,  by  causing  oontniction  of  the  bleeding 
vcsseb ;  or  4,  by  exciting  the  adhesive  intiammation  and  formation  of 
gnuiulatioDS.  The  tincture  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  ;  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  alum ;  turpentine,  creosote,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  matiao  leaf,  are  the  best.  They  are  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as 
cold  and  pressure ;  that  is,  when  the  bleeding  vessels  are  very  nume- 
rous and  small.  The  actual  oautery,  which  is  the  most  potent  styptic 
of  all,  has  two  operations.  If  the  iron  be  red  hot^  it  stops  bleeding 
mecfaanically,  by  burning  up  the  orifices  of  the  vessels ;  but  the  bleed- 
ing is  liable  to  return  when  the  eschar  separates.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  use  the  iron  at  a  black  heat,  for  it  then  excites  the  adhesive  in- 
flannnatioQ ;  and  is  very  eflficadous  for  arteries  that  either  cannot  be 
tied,  or  that  are  too  diseased  to  hold  the  ligature.  A  pinch  tcith  the 
forvept  will  oflen  cause  small  vessels  to  cease  bleeding.  Many  obsti- 
nate ksmoirhages  from  small  vessels  cease  when  the  wound  is  cleared 
of  ooagulom,  and  the  bleeding  part  exposed  to  the  air,  or  sluiced  with 
ioed  water,  and  bound  up  again. 

5.  Medical  Treatment. — In  cases  of  arterial  haemorrhage,  which 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  restraining  by  ligature  or  othei-wise,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  to  tran- 
quillize the  hesrt's  action  by  opium.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk, 
broth,  azid  other  substances  that  nourish  without  stimulating. 

Supposing  that  so  great  a  loss  of  blood  has  taken  place  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient's  life,  the  head  must  be  kept  low :  beef-tea  with 
faraodj  be  given  frequently  by  spoonfuls,  and  opium  in  small  doses 
•very  three  or  four  hours. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  extreme  cases  to  apply  a  tourniquet  to 
Mch  of  the  unaffected  limbs,  with  a  view  of  retaining  in  them  as  much 
Uood  as  poodble.  In  a  desperate  case,  where  life  would  evidently  be 
lost  without  it,  transfusion  should  be  resorted  to.  See  Part  V. 
Chapter  II. 
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SECTION  n.— SEGOin>ABT  H^SMOBRflAOE. 

Secondary  H^mobbhage  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  oomes 
on  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  later,  after  an  injury.  There  are 
teveral  varieties. 

1.  It  often  happens  that  in  a  few  hours  after  a  wound  has  been 
bound  up,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed  and  become  warm,  sundry 
small  ai-teries  bleed.  This  case  is  easily  managed.  The  wound  must  be 
opened ;  any  vessels  must  be  tied  that  require  it ;  the  sur&ce  be  sponged 
with  cold  water,  and  then  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours. 

2.  A  second  variety  is  that  which  has  been  so  ably  described  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,*  and  which  occurs  when  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery  is 
treated  like  an  aneurism,  by  tying  the  vessel  at  a  distance,  instead  of 
tying  it  immediately  above  and  immediately  below  the  wound.  Mr. 
Guthrie  lays  down  the  following  propositions,  viz..  That  although  any 
artery  in  the  upper  extiiemity  may  be  tied  anywhere  with  very  little 
risk  of  gangrene,  yet  that  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  often  follow, 
when  a  ligature  has  been  placed  high  upon  the  femoral  artery,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  ligature  is  applied 
for  an  aneurism,  because  then  the  collateral  circulation  has  had  time  to 
enlarge  before  the  operation.  But  if  after  ligature  of  the  femoral,  the 
oollateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  limb,  the 
blood  will  pass  into  the  large  arteries  below  the  part  tied.  Then  if 
there  be  nothing  to  hinder  it,  the  blood  will  escape  from  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  wounded  artery. 

Mr.  Guthrie  shows  also  that  the  processes  by  which  the  ends  of  a 
divided  artery  are  healed,  are  less  perfect  in  the  lower  end  than  in  the 
upper.  The  artery  does  not  contract  so  much,  neither  does  it  retract, 
neither  is  theie  a  perfect  internal  coagulum,  neither  is  there  an  exuda- 
tion of  such  plastic  lymph.  Hence  when  blood  b^ins  to  pass  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel  through  the  collateral  dnnilation,  the  wounded 
part  gives  way  to  the  pressure. 

The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  hsemorrhage  are,  that  the  blood 
(to  quote  from  Mr.  Guthrie)  "  is  of  a  venous  colour,  and  fiows  or  wells 
out  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  water  rises  from  a  spring,  and  not  with 
an  arterial  impulse."  It  may  come  on  at  almost  any  interval  till  the 
wound  is  healed. 

The  prevention  of  this  accident  will  consist  in  observing  Mr.  Guthrie's 
rule,  to  tie  every  wounded  artery  both  above  and  below  the  wounded 
part,  if  practicable.  If  haemorrhage  does  occur,  the  vessel  should  be  cut 
down  upon  and  secured.  Nevert^heless,  in  no  case,  says  Mr.  Guthrie, 
should  an  opemtion  be  done  on  a  wounded  artery  unless  it  bleeds.  For 
if  it  does  not  bleed,  rest  and  pressure  may  avert  the  necessity  of  any 
operation  at  all.     But  on  this  point,  see  p.  147. 

•  CommenUfies  on  Military  Surgery,  6tb  ed*  p.  190  et  seq. 
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3.  There  maj  be  ti  general  oozing  of  blood  from  a  wound,  owing  to 
some  disorder  of  tbe  general  health,  such  as  malarious  fever  in  hot 
climates.  Its  causes  and  treatment  ai-e  described  in  the  Chapters  on 
Hemorrhage  and  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  146.  The  surgeon  must  recol- 
lect its  liability  to  occur  iu  the  female  from  the  menstrual  nisus. 

4.  Hftmorrhage  may  occur  from  sloughing  or  from  viceration  of  an 
artery ;  or  from  imperfect  closure  of  an  artery  when  a  ligature  sepa- 
rates ;  through  the  influence  of  some  diseased  state  of  the  ai-tery  or  of 
the  constitution,  which  has  prevented  the  healthy  pix)ce8s  of  adhesion. 
This  form  of  haemorrhage  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  ligature 
was  coarse,  thick,  and  ill  applied,  so  as  to  bruise  the  internal  coats  in- 
stead of  cutting  them  evenly ;  or  if  the  artery  was  much  disturbed  in 
its  sheath  during  the  operation.  In  such  a  ca.se  the  only  remedy  is  to 
cut  down  upon  and  tie  the  bleeding  oriHce ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
or  the  vessel  be  too  diseased  to  hold  the  ligature,  carefully-graduated 
pressure  and  styptics  may  be  tried.  A  small  button  of  lint,  imbued 
with  turpentine  or  with  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  may  be  put  on 
the  bleeding  point  (or  the  latter  may  be  touched  with  a  bluck-hot  iron 
iirst),  over  that  a  larger  compress,  and  so  on,  till  firm  pressure  can  be 
produced.  Should  all  these  measures  fail,  the  trunk  must  be  tied  above 
at  the  nearest  point  to  the  wound  that  is  possible. 

In  the  case  of  luemorrhage  from  an  artery  laid  open  by  hospital  gan- 
grene or  phagedsena,  the  actual  cautery,  with  the  free  application  of 
nitric  acid,  turpentine,  or  bromine,  and  pressure,  are  the  best  remedies. 

SECTION  III. — DIFFDSED  AND  TRAUMATIC   ANEURV'SM,    AND 
ANEURYSMAL   VAUIX. 

I,  Diffused  Aneurysm. — When  an  artery  has  been  lacerated,  by  a 
broken  bone,  for  instance,  without  a  wound  of  the  skin,  or  when  an 
artery  has  been  stabbed,  and  the  wound  in  the  skin  has  healed,  but  that 
in  the  vessel  remains  open,  so  that  the  blood  escapes  into  tlic  cellular 
tis8ae«  a  diffused  aneurystn  is  said  to  be  formed.  But  this  term  is  not 
at  all  descriptive  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  is  very  liable  to  lead 
the  young  practitioner  into  the  error  of  tresiting  the  case  as  if  it  were  a 
real  aneurysm.  The  fact  is,  that  a  real  aneurysm  hiis  a  sac  ;  the  dif- 
fosed  aneurysm  has  none.  Hence  tlie  escape  of  blood  from  the  wounded 
part  may  be  unlimited.  A  true  aneurysm  may,  however,  become  dif- 
fused by  its  sac  being  burst  by  a  blow  or  giving  way  under  tlie  pres- 
sure of  the  forces  of  circulation. 

TiM symptoms  are,  a  dark-coloured  swelling  of  the  limb;  perhaps 
floctnating;  perhaps  yielding  some  degree  of  pulsatory  thrill,  if  the 
aperture  in  the  artery  is  lai-ge ;  and  most  probably,  if  a  main  trunk  is 
woonded,  there  will  be  coldness,  numbness,  absence  of  pulsation,  and 
tCDdtncy  to  gangrene  in  the  parts  below.  The  case  must  not  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  an  aneurysm,  by  a  ligature  high  up ;  but  the  main  artery 
beioff  compressed  with  the  fingers,  the  swelling  must  be  laid  open,  the 
blood  removed,  and  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery  secui'ed  by  two 
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ligatures,  one  immediatelj  above,  the  other  just  below  it.  The  whole 
field  of  surgery  does  not  present  a  more  difficult  operation,  nor  one  re- 
quiiing  greater  judgment,  nerve,  and  dexterity.*  This  is  a  case,  in 
which,  as  Johu  Bell  well  said,  boldness  is  better  than  caution.  **  Run 
your  bistoury  upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  slit  up  the  tumour 
quickly ;  plunge  your  hand  suddenly  down  towards  the  bottom ;  turn 
out  the  great  clots  of  blood  with  your  fingers,  till  having  reached  the 
bottom  entirely,  you  begin  to  feel  the  warm  jet  of  blood;  and  directed 
by  that,  clap  your  finger  upon  the  wounded  point  of  the  artery ;  as  it 
has  but  a  point  your  finger  will  cover  it  fairly,  and  your  feeling  the 
beating  of  the  artery  assures  you  that  all  is  now  sare."t  After  the 
operation,  considerable  suppuration,  perhaps  Hloughing  of  the  sac  and 
parts  infiltrated  ensues.     This  must  be  treated  on  general  prindpies. 

It  is  possible  that  a  diffused  aneurysm  may  be  mistaken  for  arapdly- 
growing  cancer.  A  man  may  meet  with  a  blow  on  the  thigh,  causing 
pain  and  swelling.  The  swelling  does  not  subside:  on  the  contrary,  it 
continues  slowly  to  increase ;  evidently  infiltrates  the  whole  tissues  of 
the  limb;  is  somewhat  elastic,  perhaps  displays  feeble  pulsation  at 
parts ;  punctured  with  a  grooved  needle  yields  serum  or  blood.  The 
case  IB  supposed  to  be  maiigwmtt  and  amputation  hopeless ;  the  patient 
sinks.  After  death  there  is  found  no  cancer,  but  a  great  collection  of 
blood,  fluid  or  coagulated,  amongst  all  the  deep  muscles,  and  proceeding 
from  a  small  artery  that  had  been  ruptured  by  the  blow.  An  incision 
would  have  revealed  the  mystery. 

II.  The  False  or  Traumatic  aneurysm  is  said  to  exist  when  the 
lymph,  by  which  a  puncture  in  an  arteiy  has  been  united,  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  dilates  into  a  sac.  If  the  puncture  in  the 
artery  be  small  and  the  blood  be  slowly  effused  under  a  strongly  resisting 
fascia  or  aponeurosis,  a  sac  may  be  gradually  formed  by  condensation 
of  the  enveloping  tissues,  and  a  fidse  aneurysm  be  the  result.     This  is 

*  In  addition  to  the  numerous  capital  cases  illustntive  of  these  doctrines, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Onthrie's  Commentaries,  a  very  ablv  and  falrlj 
reported  case,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith  (Med.  Times, 
June  23rd,  1855),  well  deserves  perusal.  An  old  man  met  with  a  punctured 
wound  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh ;  arterial  bleeding  followed,  but  soon 
ceased.  A  tumour  formed,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh ;  it  was  circumscribed,  pnlsating,  and  communicating  a  thrill  to 
the  ear.  its  pulsation  was  controlled  by  pressmg  the  external  Iliac  artery ; 
the  popliteal  beat  freely.  Arterial  haemorrhage  returned  on  the  seventh  day. 
Mr.  Smith  being  summoned,  most  correctly  diagnosed  a  wound  of  some  artery, 

Erobably  the  profunda,  not  the  femoraL  The  external  iliac  artery  usu  tied, 
Iverything  went  on  well  for  a  month,  although  the  original  wound  sloughed. 
The  ligature  came  away,  and  the  wound  of  the  operation  healed ;  but  on  the 
thlrty-mlh  day  flrom  the  operation,  and  forty-second  from  the  injury,  the  ori- 
ginal  wound  bled  again.  It  bled  again  profusely  on  the  fifty -ninth  and  tixty- 
tkird  day  (from  Oie  injury) ;  and  on  the  last-mentioned  day  Mr.  Smith  agsln 
operated,  by  enlarging  the  original  wound,  and  at  a  great  depth,  and  nnder  cir- 
cumstances of  great  diflSculty,  securing  the  vessel  originally  wounded,  which 
wa«  eltber  the  profunda  or  external  circumflex.  In  another  month  the  patient 
was  well. 

t  John  Bell,  Discourses  on  Nattu^  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  Edinburgh,  1800, 
vol.  i.,  p.  76. 
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to  be  treated,  like  the  last  case,  by  two  ligatures ;  one  immediately 
above,  the  other  below  the  wounded  part,  if  careful  comprettsion  fails 
to  effect  a  cure. 

III.  AnEURTSXAL  Yarix  is  produced  when  an  artery  is  punctured 
through  a  vein  (the  brachial  artery  through  the  median  basilic  vein  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  for  instance),  and  they  adhere  together,  the 
oommunication  between  thera  remaining  permanent.  The  consequence 
is,  that  blood  passes  from  the  artery  into  the  vein  at  each  beat  of  the 
pulse,  causing  it  to  become  enlarged  and  toi-tuous,  and  to  present  a 
vibrating  thrUl  at  each  pulse. 

lY.  Yarioose  Aneurysm  is  said  to  exist  when  an  artery  has  also 
been  punctured  through  a  vein,  and  a  fake  aneurysm  has  formed 
between  them,  opening  into  both,  and  formed  of  lymph  that  was 
effused  between  them.  The  difference  between  aneiirysirujU  varix  and 
varioote  aneurysm  (which  is  a  cause  of  perplexity  to  young  students)  is 
this :  aaenrysmal  varix  is  a  swelling  of  a  vein,  caused  by  the  admission 
of  arterial  blood  into  it.  Yarioose  aneurysm  is  the  same  thing,  but  with 
the  additioD  of  a  false  aneurysm,  situated  between  the  artery  and  vein. 
These  two  cases  need  not  be  interfei^ed  with  unless  they  enlarge  rapidly, 
or  cause  inconvenience.  If  they  do,  and  flexion  fail  (p.  348),  a  ligature 
most  be  placed  both  above  and  below  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery. 

SECTION  IV.— THE   HiEMORRHAGiC   DIATHESIS. 

The  HiEMORRHAGiC  Diathesis  is  a  peculiar  constitutional  defect, 
which  teems  to  consist  in  a  want  of  contractility  of  the  arteries,  and  of 
coagnlability  of  the  blood  ;  so  that  the  slightest  wound  bleeds  almost 
unoontrollably,  and  life  may  be  lost  through  the  most  trifling  injuiy  or 
surgical  operation.  If  the  existence  of  this  diathesis  be  ascertained, 
suigeoM  would  do  well  to  refrain  from  operations  with  the  knife  on 
the  individual  possessing  it.  In  a  case  of  congenital  phymosis,  in  a 
penoo  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  Mr.  Listen's  care,  he  very  judi- 
dously  employed  the  ligature  instead  of  the  knife.  This  diathesis  often 
runs  in  fJEOnilteflL  Thus  the  history  is  recorded  of  four  children  who 
were  bom  of  healthy  parents :  thieir  skins  were  white  and  complexions 
fiur ;  they  were  very  subject  to  fever  with  ecchymosis ;  their  blood 
waa  very  fluid,  but  coagulated  in  the  usual  manner  ;  violent  coughing 
easily  prodaoed  hsrooptysis  or  epistaxis,  and  any  slight  injury  caused 
eodhymosts  of  the  skin.  One  died  at  twenty  months  from  biting  his 
tongue;  another  at  eight  years  from  general  mucous  hsemonhage ;  and 
a  third  at  twelve  from  epistaxis.  In  a  case  of  obstinate  bleeding  of  this 
kind,  fHiessure  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  matico,  or  tannin,  locally,  and 
a  nntritious  diet,  with  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  or  tlie  acetate  of 
}tmA  %nA  Opium,  or  gallic  acid,  or  turpentine  in  very  small  doses,  F.  74, 
lecm  to  be  the  most  hopeful  remedies.  Of  course  in  such  cases  as 
these  it  would  be  a  great  absurdity  to  tie  an  arterial  trunk  at  a  distance, 
though  the  mistake  has  been  committed.* 

*  Yfale  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Bev.,  Jan.  1840 ;  and  two  valuable  papers  by  Dr. 
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SECTION  v.— DEQENEBATION  AND   INFLAMMATION  OF  ARTEEUE8.* 

I.  Degeneration  of  the  arteries  is  a  very  common  afiectioQ  id 
advanced  life,  and  is  the  cause  not  only  of  rapture,  dilatation,  and 
aneurysm,  but  probably  of  the  dry  gangrene  of  the  aged,  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  of  apoplexy.  The  first  step  in  the  process,  in  the 
lai^er  arteries,  seems  to  be  thickening  of  the  innermost  coat  in  patches 
of  variable  size  by  an  interstitial  deposit  of  fibrine.  The  next  step  seems 
to  be,  the  fatty  degeneration  of  this  fibrine  into  a  so-called  atheromatous 
or  pappy  mass,  which,  examined  microscopically,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
oil-globules,  cholesteiine,  amorphous  fragments,  and  earthy  crystals. 
Then  the  fibrous  coat  becomes  thin  and  loses  its  structural  character, 
and  also  undei^oes  fatty  degeneration;  the  elastic  fibres  being  se- 
parated and  replaced  by  fat,  and  losing  their  curling  properties :  mean- 
while  the  outer  or  cellular  coat  becomes  thickened  and  vascular,  as  if 
from  chronic  inflammation. 

Instead  of  the  fatty  degeneration,  the  fibrine  and  coats  of  the  vessel 
may  undergo  the  calcareous  or  ossific ;  producing  specks,  or  rings,  or 
projecting  spicula  of  calcareous  or  bony  matter,  or  even  converting  the 
vessel  into  a  rigid  earthen  tube. 

In  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  of  the  brain,  the  middle  coat  loses 
its  stmctural  marks,  and  becomes  studded  with  oil-globules  or  with 
eai'thy  particles. 

II.  Acute  Arteritis  and  Embolism. — ^The  cases  described  under 
this  name  were  probably  cases  of  embolism.  From  the  venous  system 
clots  may  be  transported  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  block  the 
pulmonary  arteries  wholly  or  partially;  if  wholly,  causing  sudden 
death ;  if  partially,  producing  gangrene,  or  "  infiammatiou  "  of  a  porti(»i 
of  lung.  The  occuiTence  of  pneumonia  after  wounds  and  operations 
is  thus  easily  accounted  for.  Conversely  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
poilions  of  fibrine,  detached  from  its  walls,  may  find  their  way  into  the 
arteries,  and  may  be  ari-ested  in,  and  block  them  up,  stopping  off  the 
cunent  of  the  blood,  and  giving  rise  to  veiy  serious  consequences ;  for 
instance,  to  softening  of  the  brain,  if  either  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
should  be  the  seat  of  obstruction ;  or  to  the  disorganization  of  the  organ 
supplied  by  smaller  aileries ;  or,  ^ain,  to  the  production  of  pycemia^ 
through  the  disintegration  of  the  separated  fibiine,  and  the  admixture 
of  its  decomposing  particles  with  the  blood.t 

Allan  of  the  Hoslar  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Edlnbunrh.  In  Dr.  Cormack's 
Journal  for  June  and  July,  1842.  The  stout  porter  of  the  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  workhouse.  Mount  Street,  has  this  diathesis. 

•  Guthrie,  op.  cit,;  Mayo,  PatboL,  p.  447;  Copland,  Diet,  AH.  Arteries; 
Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  Loud.  1815,  p.  5;  Gulliver,  M.  C.  T.  xxv.; 
Brodle's  Lectures;  Edward  Crisp  on  the  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Injuries  of 
the  Blood-vessels,  Lond.  1847;  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pathol(^cal  ^wd- 
mens,  in  Museum  of  Royal  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  voU  ill. 

t  W.  Senhouse  Kirken,  M.D.,  on  Detachment  of  Fibrinous  Deposits,  ic. 
Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv.  Cobn,  ilber  Embolischen  Krankbeiten ;  also  Med. 
Times,  1862. 
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When  a  large  artery  is  blocked,  the  symptoms,  which  formerly  were 
ascribed  to  arteritis,  are,  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  affected  artery, 
violent  pain  and  numbness  and  tendency  to  gangrene  in  the  parts 
snpplied  by  it.  The  author  some  time  since  treat^  a  young  man  for 
dysentery ;  and,  during  convalescence,  the  axillary  artery  in  the  last 
part  of  its  course  suddenly  became  swelled  and  painful,  and  the  hand 
cold,  with  no  pulse.  The  patient  was  treated  with  small  doses  of 
mercury,  and  the  circulation  was  completely  restored  in  three  weeks. 
Dr.  Crisp  relates  several  cases  of  far  greater  severity.  A  girl,  aged  22, 
anfiered  from  violent  fever,  Minting,  profuse  perspirations,  great  pain 
in  the  limbs,  and  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  arteries.  Ailer  some 
days,  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  axillary  from  an  inch  below  the 
clavicle,  or  in  the  popliteal.  Both  feet  became  gangrenous,  especially 
the  left,  which  was  amputated  below  the  knee  eight  months  af^er- 
wards:  at  the  time  of  the  operation  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  any  of  the 
extremities.  Very  little  blood  came  from  the  larger  arteries,  and  that 
not  per  saltum,  but  the  smaller  v^sels  bled  profusely.  On  examination 
of  the  leg,  the  arteries  seemed  smaller  than  naturaU  but  not  otherwise 
diseased.  In  another  case,  the  patient  died  with  rheumatism  and 
diseased  heart ;  the  brachial  artery  was  enlarged  and  plugged  with 
fibrine.  In  the  dry  gangrene  of  the  aged,  the  main  artery  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  contains  solid  fibrine.  In  a  case,  recorded  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  Journal,  23rd  April,  1842,  sudden  obliteration  of 
the  left  axillary  artery,  with  intense  pain  and  numbness  of  the  arm, 
and  sloughing  of  the  end  of  one  finger,  followed  the  haemorrhage  of 
abortion  in  a  young  lady  of  24. 

SECTION  VI. — ANEURYSM. 

Definitkm, — An  aneuiTrsm  is  a  pulsating  tumour  formed  by  a  sac 
filled  with  blood  coagula,  and  fibrinous  laminic,  and  communicating 
with  an  arteiy,  by  the  rupture  or  dilatation  of  which  it  has  been 
produced. 

Vari^ies, — ^In  the  first  place,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
tmeurysmf  which  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  an  artery,  for  apart  oniy 
of  its  circumference ;  and  the  general  dilatation^  which  consists  of  a 
bulbous  expansion  of  all  the  arterial  tunics  for  the  whole  of  their  cir- 
comference,  and  which  differs  from  true  aneurysm  in  containing  no 
laminaUd  fibrine  or  coagula. 

The  true  aneurysm  consists  of  a  sac  formed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
arterial  tunics.  The  faise  and  diffused  aneurysms,  so  called,  which 
resolt  from  wounds  of  arteries,  have  been  described  in  the  3rd  section 
of  this  chapter.  Besides  these  kinds,  authors  speak  of  a  sacculated 
aaeorysm ;  that  is,  one  which  is  formed  into  pouches  by  an  unequal 
dilatation  of  its  parietes ;  and  of  a  dissecting  aneurysm,  that  is  to  say, 
€oe  in  which  the  blood  fiinds  its  way  between  the  arterial  tunics,  and 
mar  even  open  into  the  artery  at  another  part. 

Pathology. — Aneurysm  generally  commences  by  a  giving  way  of  the 
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internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  at  the  site  of  some  atheromatons 
spot,  after  which  the  pressure  of  the  blood  dilates  the  external  or 

cellular  coat  into  a  pouch. 
This  mode  of  crigin  is  evi- 
dent from  the  distinct, 
rounded,  circumscribed 
opening  hj  which  most 
aneurysms  communicate 
with  the  artery.  It  may 
also  commence  by  a  dila- 
tation of  all  three  of  the 
tunics  at  some  diseased 
spot.  Sometimes  the 
wound  of  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  produced  by 
a  ligature  has  produced 
aneurysm  at  the  part  tied.t 
Sometimes,  again,  as  in  a 
case  that  happened  to  Mr. 
Listen,  an  artery  ulcerates 
and  opens  into  a  contiguous 
abscess,  the  sac  of  which 
becomes  the  sac  of  the 
aneur}'sm.  Let  the  aneurysm,  however,  begin  as  it  may,  it  gradually 
dilates  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  heart's  impulse.  It  soon 
becomes  lined  with  coagula,  deposited  in  distinct  concentric  laminse,  of 
which  the  outer  ones  are  the  palest  and  firmest ;  and  whetiber  it  was 
originally  formed  of  all  the  three  tunics  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
inner  two  soon  waste  and  disappear,  and  cannot  usually  be  traced  far 
from  the  opening  into  the  artery. 

Symptoms, — If  an  aneurysm  be  seated  in  the  neck  or  limbs,  it  ap- 
pears as  a  tumour  in  the  course  of  an  artery,  and  pulsating  with  it. 
By  the  stethoscope,  a  blowing  sound  or  bruit  will  probably  be  heard 
at  each  pulsation.  If  it  be  small,  and  not  filled  with  coagulum,  pres- 
sure on  the  artery  above  will  render  it  Baocid,  and  it  may  be  emptied 
by  further  pressure ;  and  the  blood  returns  into  it  afterwards  with  a 
peculiar  vibratory  thrill.  The  patient  will  very  often  say  that  it  com- 
menced afler  some  violent  strain,  when  something  appeared  to  give 
way.  The  first  thing  usually  felt  is  a  pulsation ;  then  a  tumour,  not 
painful  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  excessively  so  from  its  pressure 
as  it  enlarges.  The  neuralgic  pain,  caused  by  the  stretching  of  nerves 
by  an  increasing  aneurysm,  is  often  most  excruciating.  In  the  chest, 
aneurysm  will  be  principally  known  by  an  unnatural  pulsation  felt  by 
the  patient,  and  detectable  by  the  stethoscope ;  together  with  symp- 

•  An  incipient  anenrysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  portion  of  artery 
repre8(-nu>d  Is  slit  up.  so  u  to  show  the  cut  edges,  with  the  atheromatous  de- 
posit between  tbe  coats  of  the  vessel. 

t  Paul  Broca,  Svr  let  Anivrytnut,  Paris,  ia56,  p.  41. 
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lonos  of  disordered  circulation  and  rwpiration.     In  the  abdomen,  an 
anearjtfmal  tumour  may  be  felt  throupch  the  parietes. 

Diagnosis, — Other  tumours  situated  over  arteries,  and  receiving  con- 
tiguous pulsation  from  them, 
may  be  distinguished  from 
aneurysm  by  noticing,  1st. 
That  they  do  not  pul^te  at 
fi«t,  when  they  are  small; 
whereas  aneurysms  do  so 
from  their  earliest  formation. 
2Ddly.  That  a  tumour  may 
often  be  lifted  up  from  the 
artery,  and  that  then  it  will 
cease  to  pulsate.  3i-dly.  That 
aneurysms  are  generally  soft 
at  first,  and  become  haid  sub- 
sequently ;  tumours  are  gene- 
rally the  reverse.  4thly.  That 
tomours  cannot  be  emptied 
6y  pressure;  and  that  no 
alteration  is  made  in  their 
size  or  consistence  by  com- 
pressing the  artery  above. 
5thly.  Enlarged  lobes  of  the 
thyroid  gland  may  be  distin- 
guished from  aneurysm  of  the 
carotid  by  their  slipping  up 
out  of  the  fingei-s,  along  with 
the  larynx,  in  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition. 6thly.  Psoas  abscess 
may  be  known  from  aneuiysm 
by  the  precursory  pain  and 
weakness  in  the  back;  and 
by  its  disappeai^anoe  when  the 
patient  Ues  down.  7thly. 
Pulsating  tumours  compo>cd 
of  erectile  or  of  cancerous 
growths — especially  those  con- 
nected with  bone— are  some- 
times mistaken  ibr  aneu- 
rysms ;  from  which,  in  fact,  it  may  be  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
them  during  life,  since  they  may  have  the  same  kind  of  pulsation,  at- 
tended with  the  same  whizzing  noise,  and  checked,  like  that  of  aneu- 
rysm, by  pressure  on  the  artery  above.      The  mistake,  however,  is  of 

*  This  drawing  exhibits  an  aneuryion  of  tbo  common  femoral  artery,  for 
Wlddi  the  external  iliac  was  tied  by  Sir  H.  Brodle.    The  ligature  Is  seen  im- 
*—^^- '  In  lymph ;  the  coagulum  in  the  artery  above  and  below  It ;  and  the 
'  coagala  in  the  aneurysm.   From  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
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no  very  serious  consequence,  because  the  ligature  of  the  main  artery, 
which  would  cure  an  aneurysm,  might  check  the  growth  of  a  tumour. 
8thly.  The  contiguous  impulse  of  a  tumour  in  contact  with  an 
artery  is  in  one  and  the  same  direction  in  all  its  partSy  whei^eas,  in  an 
aneurysm  it  is  an  impulse  radiating  in  all  directions  from  a  common 
centre,  a  dilating  impuise.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  the 
ends  of  two  quills  or  lead  pencils  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tumour.  If  the 
impulse  be  a  true  dilating  impulse  the  pencils  will  diverge  from  each 
other,  but  not  by  a  contiguous  impulse. 

Progress. — As  an  aneurysm  enlai-ges,  its  coats  become  thinner,  but 
are  stiengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  around.  As  the  enlai^e- 
ment  proceeds,  these  are  gradually  absorbed ;  bone  offers  no  resistance, 
but  is  absorbed  as  well ;  and  at  last  the  tumour  reaches  the  skin  and 
distends  it.  Inflammation  succeeds ;  the  skin  becomes  red,  then  livid 
and  vesicated ;  and  sloughs.  When  the  edge  of  the  slough  separates,  a 
fatal  bleeding  ensues ;  sometimes  in  a  gush  enough  to  destix>y  life  at 
once,  although  more  frequently  the  blood  oozes  away  slowly.  But  an 
aneurysm  may  open  into  a  mucous  canal ;  or  into  a  serous  cavity ;  or 
into  a  vein,  with,  of  course,  a  fatal  disturbance  of  the  circulation  if  the 
vein  is  large  ;  or  into  the  cellulai*  tissue  of  a  limb  ;  or  it  may  cause 
death  through  its  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  oesophagus ;  or  through 
the  pain  and  irritaUon  created  by  its  compret^siog  nerves  or  interfering 
with  the  abdominal  viscera,  without  bursting.  We  may  observe,  that 
when  an  aneurysm  opens  into  a  mucous  canal  (as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Hgure),  it  is  usually  by  a  small  round  ulcerated  spot,  not  by  a  slough. 


l^g.  l.< 


Fig.  2. 


*  Figure  1  exhibits  a  fVont,  and  Fig.  2  a  back  view  of  an  aneurvsm  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  barst  into  the  tracben.    From  Mr.  Lane's  Jttuaeom. 
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as  in  the  skin  ;  when  it  bunts  into  a  serous  cavity,  it  is  genera  11  j  by  a 
crack  or  fissure. 

Causes, — The  predisposing  cause  of  aneurysm  is  some  pre-existing 
degeneration  of  the  arteries.  The  exciting  came  may  be,  strong 
emotion  of  the  mind,  violent  exertion  of  the  body,  or  local  injury. 
Men  are  very  much  more  subject  to  it  than  women  ;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially a  disease  of  middle  life,  being  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty,  although  Mr.  Sj-me  has  met  with  it  in  children  of 
■even  and  eight. 

Situation. — The  most  favourite  situation  of  aneurysms  is  in  the 
aorta,  near  the  heart;  but  if  aneurysms  of  the  aorta  are  excluded 
from  our  consideration  (since  they  are  not  to  be  relieved  by  any 
forgical  interference),  we  shall  find  that,  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  limbs, 
the  popliteal  is  the  most  frequently  afi'ected.  Thus,  out  of  179  cases 
of  spontaneous  aneuiysm  collected  by  Lisfranc  (not  including  any  of 
the  aorta),  there  were  59  of  the  popliteal  artery  ;  26  of  the  femoral  in 
the  groin ;  and  18  in  the  femoi-al  at  other  parts ;  16  of  the  carotid ;  16 
of  the  subclavian ;  14  of  the  axillary ;  5  of  the  external  iliac ;  4  of  the 
innominata ;  3  of  the  brachial,  common  iliac,  and  anterior  tibial,  re- 
spectively;  2  of  the  gluteal,  internal  iliac,  and  temporal,  respectively  ; 
and  1  of  the  ulnar,  perinaml,  internal  carotid,  radial,  and  palmar  arch, 
respectively. 

Disseising  Ajieiirysm. — ^This  variety  of  aneurysm  begins  with  ulcer- 
ation of  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  at  some  diseased  spot,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  blood  penetrates  between  the  arterial  tunics,  split- 
ting them  up,  and  making  false  passages  between  them.  In  this  way 
rery  anomalous  symptoms  may  be  produced,  of  which  no  better  example 
can  be  desired  than  is  afforded  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Todd's,  related  in  the 
27th  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Transactions.  In  this  case,  ulceration 
had  taken  place  in  the  aorta,  and  this  was  the  stii-ting-point  of  a  split- 
ting up  of  the  middle  arterial  tunic,  which  extended  upwards  through 
the  innominata  into  the  right  carotid,  and  partly  into  the  left,  and 
downwards  nearly  as  low  as  the  kidneys.  The  getting  in  of  the  blood 
between  the  coats  of  the  arteries  stopped  the  circulation  through  the 
proper  canal  of  the  vessels;  and  caused  softening  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  by  depriving  it  of  its  supply 
of  blood  ;  besides  suppression  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  that  would 
have  been  almost  inexplicable,  unless  a  post-mortem  examination  had 
been  performed. 

Spontaneous  Cure, — Every  aneurysm  does  not  pursue  the  fatal  course 
we  have  described,  but  in  a  small  number  of  cases  a  spontaneous  cure 
lis  produced*  1st.  The  most  natural  and  obvious,  although  unhappily 
a  very  infrequent  mode  of  cure,  occurs,  when  a  laminated  coagulum 
lines  the  sac,  in  sufilicient  quantity  to  resist  further  dilatation  ;  or  con- 
venelj,  when  the  prepulsion  of  blood  into  the  tumour  is  so  languid  as 
to  allow  of  the  formation  and  solidification  of  that  clot.  And  here  we 
most  observe  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  an  active  and  a 
paaske  dot.     The  active  consists  solely  of  fibrinc  slowly  deposited  from 
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the  blood  OD  the  imnatanl  surface,  and  tending  to  become  organized 
and  to  remain  permanently  as  a  &lse  membrane,  and  to  check  the 
disease ;  and  the  formation  of  this  is  promoted,  as  we  have  just  said, 
by  everything  that  renders  the  circulation  at  that  point  kmgttid,  without 
stopping  it  altogether.  The  paasvce  clot,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mass  of 
coagulated  blo(xl,  such  as  noay  be  produced  by  cutting  off  any  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  drculation,  as  in  ecchymosis ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
shown  (see  Ecchymosis),  is  rarely  susceptible  of  becoming  organized, 
but  usually  is  dissolved  and  absorbed :  or  not  seldom  gives  rise  to  sup- 
puration  and  is  discharged.  Tet  a  second  mode  of  spontaneous  core  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  caused  by  violent  inflammation  or  abscess,  in 
which  the  aneurysm  and  artery  ara  involved ;  so  that  the  blood  in  the 
sac  is  made  to  coagulate,  and  the  artery  obstructed  by  the  coagulum. 
3rdly.  It  has  happened,  in  a  few  lucky  cases,  that  a  portion  of  dot  has 
been  detached  from  the  interior  of  the  sac  by  aome  aoddental  violence, 
and  has  effected  a  cure  by  blocking  up  the  opening  into  the  aneurysm, 
or  by  embolism  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  itself  below  the  aneu- 
rysm. 4thly.  The  artery  has  become  obliterated  by  an  acddental  pi-es- 
sure  of  the  aneurysm  upon  it,  above  or  below  the  opening  of  communi- 
cation, under  the  resisting  tension  of  a  strong  aponeurosis ;  or  by  the 
pressure  of  blood  escaping  from  it  on  its  bursting  into  the  cellular 
tissue. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  are  to  imitate  the  natund  modes  of 
cure,  and  especially  the  first. 

1.  By  Compression.  This  very  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  treats 
ment  was  employed  long  since  by  Guattani  and  others,  and  with  some 
d^ree  of  success  ;  but  it  was  usually  applied  immediately  on  the  aneu- 
rysm itself,  and  was  both  imperfect  and  violent,  so  that  it  more  fre- 
quently failed  than  succeeded,  and  often  caused  considerable  mischief. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  revived  by  the  Dublin 
surgeons,  Hutton,  Cusack,  and  Bellingham,  and  has  been  rendered  so 
safe,  painless,  and  speedy  a  remedy,  that  it  ought  to  supersede  the  liga- 
ture in  popliteal  aneurysm,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  case  whatever  in  which 
it  can  be  applied.  And  it  is  used  mediately;  that  is,  on  the  sound 
artery  between  the  aneurysm  and  the  heart ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
retard  the  circulation  and  so  cause  an  active  clot ;  not  to  stop  it  sud- 
denly, and  so  produce  a  passive  clot. 

The  instrument  employed  to  cause  the  pressure,  may  be  either 
Signoroni*8  tourniquet  (shown  in  the  sketch,  p.  347) — an  arc  of 
steel,  with  a  joint  in  the  middle,  and  a  screw  by  which  the  extre- 
mities of  the  instrument  are  pressed  together ;  or  else  a  solid  clamp  of 
steel,  having  a  wooden  splint  at  one  end,  and  a  pad  with  a  screw  at  the 
other.  But  as  these  are  liable  to  slip,  Carte's  circular  tourniquet,  which 
envelopes  the  whole  pelvis  firmly,  and  in  which  the  severity  of  the 
pressure  is  mitigated  by  India-rubber  bands,  is  the  favourite  instrument 
at  present.  In  some  cases  a  common  four-pound  weight  may  be  placed 
over  the  arteiy  in  the  groin,  with  a  pad  intervening ;  or  the  pi-essure 
may  be  effected  by  the  tingeFs, 
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The  adtxmiages  of  compression  are,  that  it  can  be  discontinaed  in  a 
moment  should  it  appear  expedient ;  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  that 


»  and  frequent  accident  of  the  ligature — secondary  haemorrhage: 
and  that  should  it  &i],  the  knife  can  still  be  resorted  to,  without  deteri- 
oratiMi  or  disadvantage  in  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  are,  that  in  some 
cases  the  patient,  from  irritability  of  system,  cannot  bear  it  for  a  sufB- 
eient  length  of  time  to  produce  a  ewe ;  and  that  inflammation  and 
sloughing  of  the  integuments  may  ensue,  especially  if  there  is  a  de- 
bility of  the  circulation,  and  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  skin. 

Compression  is  oontrcUndicated  when  the  integuments  are  inflamed, 
or  the  limb  much  swelled  from  venous  obstruction ;  and  likewise  in 
cases  which  are  very  rapidly  increasing,  with  little  tendency  to  the 
formstion  of  6brinous  layers,  for  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  tumour 
bursting,  or  of  the  limb  below  becoming  mortified.  In  such  cases  the 
l^tnre  must  be  applied.  And  if,  during  the  course  of  treatment  by 
pressure,  such  circumstances  should  suddenly  arise,  it  must  be  at  once 
remitted,  and  immediate  recourse  had  to  ligature  of  the  vessel  above. 

The  patient,  before  undergoing  this  treatment,  should  be  purged, 
and  daring  it  he  must  be  confined  to  bed  ;  the  excretions  by  stool  and 
orine  be  kept  up  by  aperients  and  salines ;  the  diet  nourishing  but  not 
0timiilating ;  and  pain  and  restlessness  be  allayed  by  opium.  The  skin 
St  the  part  pressed  should  be  shaved,  if  necessary,  and  be  well  powdered 
with  French  chalk.  The  pressure  should  not  be  severe  enough  to  cause 
great  pain ;  and  it  should  be  applied  at  two  or  three  points,  in  the 
oomne  of  the  femoral  artery ;  being  shifted,  when  it  becomes  irksome, 
firom  one  to  another.  It  should  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  com- 
pletely closing  the  vessel ;  its  most  beneficial  operation  being  that  of 
obffnicting  or  lessening  the  :Bow  of  blood  so  as  to  relieve  the  interior  of 
theioaorysm  from  the  force  of  the  heart's  impulse  and  to  keep  the  vessel 
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at  rest  by  limiting  its  diastole.  Thi$  mav  be  left  to  the  patient  hinuelf, 
if  intelligent  and  made  acquainted  with  the  exact  object  of  the  process  ; 
but  he  must  be  cautioned  of  the  danger  of  sloughing  from  too  violent 
compression.  It  may  generally  be  left  off  at  night.  If  the  case  goes 
on  favourably,  the  aneurysm  is,  afler  a  time,  found  to  have  lost  its 
pulsation,  and  to  have  become  solid.  This  happy  event  may  occur  in 
three  or  six  days,  or  perhaps  may  i-equire  as  many  weeks ;  after  which 
the  tumour  wastes  slowly,  and  the  limb  may  be  brought  into  use  again. 
In  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  pressure  being  applied  mediately^  it 
may  be  tried  cautiously  on  the  tumour  itAelf,  or  upon  the  lutery  below 
it.    Cases  are  recorded  which  give  room  for  hope  from  such  measui-es.* 

2.  Continued  Flexion  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Einest  Hart,  and 
is  one  of  those  simple,  common<sense  methods  which  really  are  more 
difficult  to  hit  upon  tlum  many  complex  and  elaborate  ones.  The  limb 
must  be  bandaged  well,  and  evenly,  from  foot  to  thigh ;  the  patient 
be  quieted  by  opiates,  and  the  knee-joint  (if  it  be  a  popliteal  aneurjrsm) 
gradually  bent,  and  kept  so.  Thus  the  artery  being  bent  transversely 
at  right  angles,  has  its  calibre  diminished.  Digital  compression  may 
be  uscl  as  an  aid.  This  plan  was  first  tried  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Hart  in  1858 ;  then  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Spence, 
of  Edinburgh ;  Pembeilon,  Durham ;  and  many  others. t 

3.  By  Ligature, — In  cases  in  which  the  above  plans  are  inapplicable 
or  unavailing,  the  ai*tery  must  be  tied  between  the  aneurysm  and  the 
heart.  The  operation,  it  is  gcnei'ally  taught,  according  to  Hunter, 
should  be  perfoi-med  neither  too  near  the  aneuiysm,  so  as  to  place  the 
ligature  on  a  portion  of  the  vessel  that  is  diseased,  nor  too  far  from 
it,  lest  the  circulation  through  it  be  kept  up  too  freely,  by  means  of 
collateral  bnmches.  After  the  operation,  the  temperature  of  the  limb 
&lls  two  or  three  degrees ;  but  in  a  few  hours  it  rises  rather  higher 
than  that  of  the  opposite  limb,  because  the  blood  is  forced  to  circulate 
through  the  superficial  capillaries.  Subsequently  it  sinks  again  rather 
below  the  natural  standai^d.  Therefore  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
bed,  with  his  limb  in  an  easy  position ;  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool,  to 
preserve  its  circulation  ;  and  though  it  become  rather  swelled  (which 
is  not  unlikely),  cold  must  on  no  account  be  applied. 

Atlter  the  operation  the  limb  may  become  gangrenous.  If  the 
gangrene  spread  beyond  the  fingers  or  toes,  amputation  should  be 
performed  at  the  level  of  the  ligature. 

Brasdor*s  operation. — When  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied — as  in 
aneurysm  of  the  carotid,  innominata,   or   subclavian— -between   the 

*  For  the  earlier  cases,  see  Dr.  0.  B.  Bellingbam.  Dublin  Journal,  May  1845; 
Greatrex  and  liobinson.  M.  C.  T.,  vol.  xxviii.;  Cart^,  Dublin,  Med.  l^reas,  May 
16,  1849 ;  case  of  axillary  aneurism  cured  by  compression  on  the  distal  side.  \^ 
Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  of  America,  ib. ;  for  the  later.  Belllngham,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans., 
xxxiv. ;  and  cases  by  TufTnell,  Cock.  B.  Phillips,  and  others,  in  Ranlcing,  vol. 
xvli.    For  a  summary. of  ot\Jectlons  see  Mr.  Syme's  Contributions. 

t  See  Hart  in  Med.  Cbir.  Trans,  vol.  xliL ;  also  Med.  Times,  1863,  voL  L 
p.  145 ;  also  report  of  paper  read  at  Med.  Chir.  Soc  Dec  8,  1863;  Med.  Times, 
1863,  vol.  IL  p.  657. 
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aneurysm  and  the  heart,  it  has  been  proposed  to  tie  the  vessel  on  the 
distal  side ;  and  this  operation  has  been  performed  with  success  in  cases 
of  carotid  aneurysm,  by  Mr.  Wardrop  and  others. 

Syme*8  operation, — For  such  cases,  Mr.  Syme,  whose  vigour  and 
fearlessness  as  a  sui^eon  are  above  all  praise,  has  revived  the  old  opera- 
tion of  direct  ligature  which  Hunter  caused  to  be  di.scaixled  in  favour 
the  distant  ligature.  This  is  in  effect  the  same  as  the  operation  for 
traumatic  aneuiysm,  so  vividly  described  by  John  Bell,  and  quoted  at 
p.  338.  Mr.  Syme  lays  open  the  aneurysm,  scoops  out  the  blood,  and 
seizes  and  ties  the  artery  just  above  and  below  its  orifice  iuto  the 
aneurysm.  But  it  may  be  said.  How  is  the  patient  to  be  hindered 
from  bleeding  to  death  whilst  this  is  done?  With  great  sagacity,  Mr. 
Syme  made  an  incision  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  (it  was  an  aiillary  aneurysm),  through  the  platysma  and  fascia, 
so  as  to  allow  his  assistant's  finger  to  be  pushed  down  and  compress 
the  artery  where  it  issu^  from  under  the  scalenus  articus,  and  lies  on 
the  first  rib.  This  mode  of  conmianding  arteries  in  complicated  opera- 
tions is  well  woithy  of  note.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  a  ciise  in  which 
troublesome  hemorrhage  was  apprehended  during  removal  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  Mr.  Syme  made  an  incision  between  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  mastoid  proceAS,  so  as  to  have  enabled  a  finger,  if  need  be,  to 
have  been  thrust  in  to  compress  the  intemal  maxillary  artery.* 

4.  FergussorCs  Trcatmeiit  by  Manipuiation. — In  two  casw  of  aneu- 
rysm of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  between  tiie  scaleni,  Mr.  Fergusson 
instead  of  trying  the  hopeless  operation  of  ligature  between  the  tumour 
and  the  heart,  or  the  very  doubtful  one  of  ligature  on  the  distal  side, 
endeavoured  to  block  up  the  artery,  by  fibriue  squeezed  from  the  sac 
He  first  emptied  the  sac  by  pressure  with  his  thumb,  then  deliberately 
squeezed  and  rubbed  the  opjxysed  surfaces  against  eat^h  other,  so  as  to 
force  some  of  the  fibrine  into  the  ailery.  The  efi'ect  in  each  case  was 
immediate  and  striking.  In  the  fii'st  case  there  was  giddiness,  in  the 
second  partial  hemiplegia,  rendering  it  probable  that  some  particles  of 
fibrine  had  been  canied  up  to  the  brain  ;  in  the  fii-st,  after  one  or  two 
repetitions  of  the  manipulation,  all  circulation  in  the  vessel  and  its 
branches  below  was  arrested,  and  the  tumour  becjime  smaller  and  firmer. 
Nevertheless  after  some  considerable  OAeiiion,  it  burst  into  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  the  patient  died  seven  months  after  the  fii'st  manipulation. 
In  the  second  case  (in  which,  by  the  way,  all  pulsation  had  ceased  in 
the  ax-teries  below  for  some  months  before  tlie  manipulation)  the 
tumour  became  gradually  less,  and  the  man  was  alive  and  well  two 
jtan  afterwards. 

5.  Various  modes  of  cure  have  been  from  time  to  time  pioposed  on 
Che  principle  of  causing  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac.  The 
moct  hopeful  of  these,  is  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  basic  per- 
ciiloride  of  iron,  of  the  strength  from  15  to  20  degrees  of  Beaum^s 
Areometer,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  fine  nozzle  of  which  is 
made  with  a  cutting  point,  so  as  to  puncture  the  sac.    The  piston  is 

•  Syme,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii. 
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depressed  by  a  screw,  eadi  turn  of  which  causes  one  drop  of  liquid  to 
exude ;  and  during  the  operation,  the  artery  should  be  compressed 
above,  and  the  tumour  be  gently  handled,  so  'as  to  mix  the  perchloride 
with  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  it  succeeds,  ihe  tumour  is 
converted  into  a  solid  mass, 'and  a  little  serum  only  exudes  from  the 
puncture.* 

6.  Medical  !DreatmerU, — In  cases  in  which  an  operation  is  impossible 
the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  circulation  ti'anquil,  without  reducing  the 
strength.  The  nervous  system  should  be  tranquillized  by  opium,  or 
toba(^smoking.  Small  bleedings  may  be  performed  in  some  cases, 
if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  tumour  increases  rapidly,  with 
violent  pulsation ;  but  it  should  never  be  carried  to  ^intness.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  unstimulating,  but  highly  nutritious  to  dispose  to 
the  formation  of  plastic  iibrine.  With  the  same  view  the  administra- 
tion of  the  add  salts  of  iron,  especially  the  perchloride,  is  much  to  be 
recommended.  Bodily  or  mental  excitement  should  be  rigidly  abstained 
from.  Dtgitaiis  and  iartoT'emetic  are  of  questionable  propriety.  The 
acetate  of  lead,  F.  75,  is  said  to  have  the  faculty  of  rendering  the  blood 
coagulable,  and  of  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  ai-teries.  It  used  to  be 
mentioned  in  terms  of  commendation  by  Mr.  Green,  in  his  lectures  at 
King's  College,  who  gave  some  instances  of  its  efficacy.f  But  it  must 
be  recollect^  that  frequent  bleeding  and  too  rigid  starvation  will 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  diminish  the 
plasticity  of  the  blood.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  ad- 
minister drastic  purgatives;  because  they  invariably  cause  a  great 
excitement  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries. 

SECTION  VII. — VASCULAR  TUMOURS. 

The  Vascular  Tumour  {Nanus,  Erectile  Tumour^  Telangeiec- 
ta^)  consists,  anatomically,  of  enlarged  and  dilated  blood-vessels.  It 
seems  to  consist  in  an  overgrowth  of  these  organs,  and  may  afifect 
capillaries,  arteries,  or  veins,  together  or  separately.  In  a  great  many 
cai^es  of  infantile  origin  it  is  very  superficial,  consisting  of  a  mere  red 
patch  of  dilated  capillaries  {mother*s  marks  or  staitis  with  little  or  no 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  skin).  In  most  cases  there  is  a  mass 
of  dilated  capillaries,  inextricably  packed  together ;  and  on  a  section, 
the  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  the  small  quantity  of  intervening 
tissue,  causes  them  to  resemble  a  collection  of  cells  rather  than  of  tubes. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  older  plans  of  causing  coagulation,  such  as  Sir  E. 
Home's  heated  needle,  the  Introdnction  of  threads,  and  galvano-puncture,  see 
Sonth's  Chellus,  vol.  ii.  See  also  M.  Pravaz's  plan  ot  injecting  the  perchloride 
of  iron,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  1.  p.  561 ;  Fergusaon's  Surgery,  3rd  cd.,  p.  638 ;  Broca, 
op.  clt. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  has  lately  tried  the  plan  of  passing 
many  yards  of  very  thin  Iron  wire  into  an  aneurysm  of  the  innominata ;  much 
coa{{uIation  took  place,  but  the  patient  died. 

f  See  also  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  aorta  cured  by  acetate  of  lead  in  large 
doses,  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med..  Sept.  1839 ;  see  Mr.  Fergusson's  papers,  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  voL  xL 
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lo  •ome  instances  the  arterial  character  predominates ;  the  tamoar,  if 
situated  in  the  skin,  being  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  and  pulsating  strongly  ; 
in  others,  it  is  of  a  most  dusky  hue  and  venous  character.  In  some 
instances,  again,  the  afi'ection  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  larger  blood> 
vessels,  with  little,  if  any,  implication  of  the  smaller  ones.  If  the 
arteries  are  affected  (as  shown  in  the  following  figure),  the  turaoar 
(which  is  sometimes  designated  aneurysm  by  anastomosis)  is  tease  and 
polsates  vividly  ;  if  the  veins,  they  feel  like  a  bunch  of  earth-worms, 
sod  are  easily  emptied. 

The  most  frequent  situatums  are  the  skin,  and  subcutaneous  celluhur 
tissue,  especially  about  the  head.  It  has  been  found  in  bone.  The 
causes  are  unknown.  The  disease  is  usually  congenital.  The  vulgar 
idea  is.  that  a  lobster,  or  raspberry,  or  some  such  thing  lias  been  longed 


fer  by  the  mother,  and  that  the  influence  of  her  mind  has  impressed  on 
the  fastus  the  ima^  of  the  thing  she  longed  for.  It  may  originate, 
however,  later  in  life. 

Symptoms, — Nievus  of  the  skin  may  present  itself  as  a  mere  red 
speck  or  patch,  or  as  a  soft  raised  swelling,  dusky  or  scarlet,  according 
as  it  is  arterial  or  venous.  The  subcutaneous  naevus  feels  sofl,  and  very 
mo^  Uke  a  fatty  tumour,  except  that  firm  pressure  will  usually  cause 
it  to  be  emptied  and  to  disappear.  "  Some  of  these  tumours,"  says 
Mr.  Ltstoo,  *'  communicate  a  thrill  to  the  fingers ;  they  can  be  emptied 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  uniform  and  continued  pressure,  or  by  inter- 
mptiog  the  circulation,  and  are  instantly  filled  on  permitting  the  blood 
sgain  to  flow  into  or  towards  them.  The  large  ones  pulsate  syn- 
ehroDOOs  with  the  heart's  action.  They  are  much  increased  in  size  by 
anything  that  increases  the  activity  of  the  circulation  ;  as  the  cries  of 
ebildrm,  and  the  violent  exertion  of  adulU.  On  the  application  of  the 
stethoscope,  pulsation  is  heard  as  in  common  aneurysmal  tumours,  and 
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a  sound  which  differs  from  that  of  the  common  aneurysm,  being  load, 
rough,  and  whizzing,  and  which  being  once  heard  can  never  be  mis- 
taken." 

Diagnosis, — ^These  tumouit  are  distinguished  from  fatty  growths  by 
the  signs  which  have  just  been  described ;  and  from  vascular  cancers, 
by  their  long  continuance  without  deranging  the  health. 

Cotisequences, — The  author  has  seen  many  cases  of  congenital  vas- 
cular tumours  waste  spontaneously  duiing  the  first  few  months  or 
years  of  life,  and  give  no  further  trouble.  In  other  instances  they 
increase  to  a  certain  size,  and  then  become  stationary,  or  waste,  leaving, 
perhaps,  certain  cysts  containing  blood  or  a  reddish  serum,  as  the 
remains  of  cells  and  pouches  formed  by  distended  vessels.  In  other 
cases,  again,  they  increase  rapidly,  invade  every  adjoining  tissue; 
ulcerate  or  slough  at  the  most  prominent  parts ;  and  so  may  destroy 
life  by  haemorrhage,  or  keep  it  in  constant  danger.  The  tumour  com- 
posed of  dilated  veins  is  a  very  different  thing  from  vaiix,  inasmuch  as 
it  spreads  in  a  manner  showing  it  to  be  <|uite  uninfluenced  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  blood.  In  one  patient  the  author  has  seen  a 
cluster  of  dilated  veins,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  under  the  skin  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  This  has  been  stationary  since  biith.  In  another  case  of  a 
middle-aged  woman,  the  author  has  seen  this  condition  begin  and  extend 
rapidly  from  unj^r  the  heel,  up  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  ham.  There 
was  a  great  hypertrophy  of  skin,  and  under  it,  laj-ge  clustere  of  dilated 
veins. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  these  diseases  may  be  effected — 1,  by  mea- 
sures which  retai-d  the  circulation  through  the  enlarged  vessels ;  or 
which  cause  the  blood  to  co]]^ulate,  or  which  excite  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, and  so  obliterate  or  disorganize  the  distended  vessels ;  or,  2, 
by  extirpation  with  the  ligature  or  knife.  The  former  class  of  remedies 
is  best  adapted  for  naevi  under  the  skin,  the  latter  for  those  which  im- 
plicate the  bkin  itself. 

Of  the  former  class  the  best  remedy  is  the  seion  ;  and  the  best  way 
of  using  it  is  to  pass  seveinl  thi-eads  with  a  common  sewing- needle,  in 
different  directions  across  the  tumour,  withdraw  them  so  soon  as  they 
have  excited  suppuration,  and  then  pass  others  through  other  parts  of 
the  tumour.  If  a  larger  needle  is  used,  it  should  be  straight  and  flat, 
with  shaq)  edges,  and  should  be  made  to  drag  as  much  silk  as  it  can 
possibly  carry,  so  as  to  fill  the  wound,  and  prevent  ha.'morrhage. 
Some  surgeons  dip  the  thi^eads  in  croton  oil,  or  in  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic,  but  this  seems  unnecessary.  On  a  similar  principle  the  nsevus 
may  be  punctured  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  a  fine  probe  which 
has  been  dipped  in  melted  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  needle  heated  to  a 
black  heat,  may  be  passed  through  it  in  various  directions,  or  Mar- 
shall's galvanic  cautery  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  or  its  sub- 
stance may  be  simply  broken  up  with  a  cataract-needle.  Pressure  by 
means  of  a  smooth  surface  of  ivory  or  sheet-lead,  confined  by  strips  of 
plaster  and  a  bandage,  is  a  good  remedy,  if  the  nievus  is  small  and 
situated  over  a  bone,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  uniformly  and  effec- 
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tually.  Mr.  Fergusson  sometimes  passes  a  needle  under  a  small 
nsrus,  and  twists  a  thread  over  it,  so  as  to  cause  considerable  pressure, 
allowing  it  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours  or  longer,  after  the  manner 
used  for  the  relief  of  varicose  veins.  Congelation^  after  Dr.  James 
Amott*8  method,  will  sometimes  checlc  the  growth  of  a  naivus.  The 
injection  of  an  astringent  fluid,  by  means  of  Anel's  syringe,  was  pro> 
posed  some  time  since,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  so  employed, 
caused  the  patient's  death  by  convulsions.  The  obvious  conditions 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  plan  are — that  the  liquid  employed 
shall  not  be  poisonous  in  itself;  that  it  shall  be  cajmble  of  at  once 
curdling  the  blood,  so  that  there  may  be  no  cliance  of  its  being  diffused 
through  the  circulation ;  and  that  it  shall  not  cause  abscess  or  render 
the  clot  incapable  of  being  afterwards  absorbed  with  safety.  The 
neutral  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  recommended  by  Pravaz,  may  be 
employed ;  but  experiments  are  wanting  to  decide  upon  the  substance 
most  suitable.  Probably  a  solution  of  matico  or  some  astringent  T^e- 
table  might  answer.  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  has  used  a  solution  of  tannin 
with  success  in  a  case  of  ncevus  of  the  orbit.  The  solution  of  perchlo- 
ride of  iron  has  been  used  with  success  by  ^Ir.  W.  Adams  in  a  case  of 
traumatic  aneurysm ;  and  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Illinois,  has  published  a 
case  in  which,  after  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  had  faind,  he  pro- 
daoed  a  cure  of  a  rapidly-increasing  naevus  of  the  orlnt  by  injecting  a 
solution  of  8  grains  of  lactate  of  iron  in  a  fluid  drachra  of  water.  Vao- 
dnation  has  also  been  used  for  this  disease ;  but  it  requires  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  tumour  and  some  of  the  skin  aiouud  should  be 
inocalated,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  continent  vesicle,  which  eicites 
great  fever ;  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  must  be  rare.  A  very 
small  nsevus  may  also  be  destroyed  by  touching  it  with  a  glass  pen 
dipped  in  nitric  acid:  this  is  also  a  good  method  of  i-emoving  little 
r«l  spots  on  the  face,  formed  by  a  distended  vessel  with  radiating 
branches ;  but  immediately  after  ajiplying  the  acid,  the  part  should 
be  sponged  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  prevent  too  wide  a 
destruction  of  the  skin,  and  consequent  scar. 

The  tumour  composed  of  dilated  veins  is  best  treated  by  subcuta- 
neous incision,  so  as  to  divide  it  in  several  places,  and  by  continued 
banding.  If  small,  and  not  growing,  it  should  not  be  meddled 
with.  . 

Extirpation  of  these  tumours  by  the  knife  is  advisable  only  when 
they  are  of  the  cutaneous  variety,  or  when  they  can  be  lifted  up  from 
the  ports  beneath,  so  that  their  whole  extent  can  be  ascei-tained.  Two 
elliptical  incisions  should  be  made,  to  include  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
growth,  and  a  little  of  the  sound  tissues  around.  For,  to  use  Mr. 
Guthrie's  words,  "  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
the  surgeon,  that  if  the  diseased  pail  be  cut  intOy  the  bleeding  will  be 
teiTific  and  difficult  to  stop." 

Bat  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  ligature  is  the  safest  and  best 
m^^,  With  this  proviso,  that  skin  should  not  be  included  in  a  Iiga> 
tore  and  allowed  to  uloeiate ;  but  that  it  should  either  be  dissected  back 
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in  flaps  from  the  tumour,  before  the  latter  is  tied;  or  that,  if  this  is  not 
done,  a  cut  should  be  made  through  the  skin  for  the  ligatures  to  lie  in ; 
— or  tliat  the  ligatures  ihoald  be  passed  under  the  skiu,  so  as  to  stran- 
gulate the  morbid  growth,  ^  leave  the  skin  mitouched. 

One  mode  is  to  pass  two  or  three  needles  crucially  through  the  base 
of  the  tumour,  and  then  twist  a  strong  twine  ligature  firmly  round  be- 
neath them. 
Or,  two  or  more  donble  ligatures  may  be  passed  through  the  base  of 
the  tumour,  with  a  curved  needle  which 
has  its   eye    at    its    pointed    extremity 
and  then  the  tumour  may   be   strangu- 
lated   by     tying    the    adjacent    threads 
together. 

Or,  the  knot  devised  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
represented  in  the  adjoining  Hgure,  may 
be  used.  A  double  ihitud  is  carried  by  a 
stout  long  sutura  needle,  with  a  large  eye, 
transversely  under  the  centre  of  the  tu- 
mour,  and  divided  in  the  middle.  Next, 
the  disengaged  end  of  the  thread  is  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  along  with 
the  one  already  occupying  it,  and,  having  been  brought  one-fourth 
round  the  circumfei-ence  of  the  tumour,  is  passed  through  its  base 
transversely  to  the  first.  Lastly,  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  two  threads 
are  to  be  tied  tightly,  so  that  each  of  the  two  threads  shall  include  an 
8-shapeil  portion  of  the  tumour.  The  tumour  may  be  punctured 
before  the  threads  are  finally  tightened ;  and  in  every  case  the  constric- 
tion shouM  be  made  as  tight  as  possible.  Afler  two  or  three  days  the 
ligatures  should  be  tightened,  or  fi-esh  ones  should  be  applied.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  skin  should  be  cut  through  just  before  the  threads 
are  tightened,  so  as  to  make  a  chink  for  them  to  lie  in,  and  to  avoid 
the  pain  and  delay  of  ulceration  through  the  skin. 

A  somewhat  similar  and  entire  strangulation  of  the  tumour,  when 
it  affects  the  skin,  is  accomplished  by  Mr.  Weal  in  the  following 
manner.  A  needle  mounted  on  a  handle  with  a  slight  curve  only  in  the 
blade,  and  a  piece  of  stout,  smooth,  hempen  ligature,  well  soaped  and 
then  oiled,  are  used  in  this  operation. 

First,  the  needle,  armed,  is  passed  diagonally  across  the  base  of, 
and  under  the  navus,  the  loop  of  the  thread  caught  and  left  in  the 
puncture,  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  Then  the  needle,  carrying 
the  long  end  of  the  thread,  is  again  passed  across  the  base  of  the 
naivus  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  the  loop  again  retained,  and 
the  needle  tinjilly  disengaged.  Care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  part 
of  the  proceeding  to  have  the  free  end  of  the  thread  travelling  through 
the  needle's  eye,  so  as  to  leave  it  disengage*!  when  withdrawn.  Then 
four  curved  incisions  are  made  passing  from  one  puncture  to  the  other 
through  the  skin  only.  The  loops  are  then  drawn  upon  so  as  to  sink 
the  thi^ead  well  into  the  incision  opposite  to  them  ^see  tig.  1).    Then 
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the  ends  of  the  thread  are  each  passed  through  the  loop  of  ita  own  side, 
drawn  tightly  through  the  punctui-es,  and  tied  in  a  loop  knot  or  bunch 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


so  that  they  can  be  unloosed  and  retightened  as  the  tissues  shrink  and 
alcerate  onder  the  pressure. 

In  four  or  five  days,  the  strangulated  parts  are  sloughy  and  more  or 
less  separated.  If  not  the  ligature  must  be  tightened  upon  them.  As 
the  wound  fills  by  gi-anulations,  these  must  be  carefully  watched,  and 
any  tendency  to  naevous  growth  (marked  by  a  deeper  redness  than  the 
healthy  granulations)  must  be  restrained  by  the  application  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  laid  on  with  a  feather,  the  parts  being  aftei-wards  well 
oiled. 

Another  method,  practised  by  Mr.  Wood  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  save  the  skin  and  prevent  a  scar,  as  in  subcutaneous  na^vi  of  the 
iux,  neck,  hands,  and  arms,  is  done  as  follows: — The  same  needle 
m  used  as  in  the  operation  last  described.  Armed  with  a  stout, 
hempen,  well-soaped  ligature  thread,  it  is  first  passed  under  the  skin 
roand  half  the  circumference  of  the  morbid  tissue,  entering  and  emerg- 
ing at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  tumour.  The  short  end  of  the  thread 
ii  left  in  the  punctui'e,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  carrying  the  long  end. 
Nest,  it  is  passed  under  the  base  uf  the  tumour  across  its  diameter, 
intering  and  emerging  at  the  punctures  first  made.  The  loop  at  the 
eye  of  the  needle  is  then  caught,  and  held  while  tlie  needle  is  with- 
^wn,  carrying  the  free  end  of  the  thread.  Lastly,  the  needle 
is  paMed  round  the  remaining  half  of  the  circumference,  under 
the  skin,  through  the  same  two  punctures,  and  the  ligature  thread 
deUched. 

There  are  now  a  loop  and  two  free  ends  emerging  from  the  further 
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panctui*e,  the  thread  being  entirely  sunk  into  the  puncture  nearest 
to  the  operator,  as  seen  in  the  adjoining  figure  (see  tig.  2).  The 
ends  are  then  each  made  to  pass  through  the  loop,  and  tied  very 
tightly  in  a  loop  knot^  so  as  to  leave  the  power  of  tightening  it  as  the 
parts  inclosed  shrink  under  the  ulcerative  process.  As  the  thread 
is  tightened,  the  loop  recedes  into  the  puncture,  but  is  held  there  by 
the  ends  passing  through  it,  and  the  pressure  exercised  throughout  is 


everywhere  equalized.  By  this  method  the  suppuration  and  sloughs 
formed  by  the  navus  escape  by  the  two  punctures  along  with  the 
thread.  Two  small  spots  of  cicatiix  remain  the  only  evidence  of  the 
operation  having  been  done. 

A  method  analogous  to  extirpation  is,  the  division  of  aB  the  soft 
parts  around  the  tumour.  This  was  once  done  successfully  by  "Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  an  aneurysm  by  anastomosis  on  the  finger.  He  dirided 
all  the  soft  parts,  except  the  tendons  and  tbecs.  But  in  other  cases  it 
has  been  unavailing. 

If  the  disease  is  inaccessible  to  any  of  these  means  (as  in  the  orbit) 
and  increases  rapidly,  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  (or  of  whatever 
other  large  vascular  trunk  supplies  it)  is  the  only  resource. 

The  figure  in  the  preceding  page  represents  a  case  of  this  disease, 
chiefiy  of  a  venous  character,  in  a  female,  about  thirty  je&n  of  age. 
Mr.  Storks  tied  the  common  carotid  artery,  with  the  effect  of  producing 
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a  marked  decrease  in  the  tumour ;  and  the  patient  having  been  sub- 
sequently admitted  into  the  King's  College  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Fei^sson,  the  remaining  tumour  was  successfully  treated  with 
the  needle  and  ligatui-e,  employed  as  for  the  cure  of  varicose  veins.* 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

INJURIES   AXD   DISEASES   OF   VEINS. 

SECTION  I. — WOUNDS  OP  VEINS. 

The  HEMORRHAGE  from  wounded  veins  is  not  in  general  dangerous, 
unless  from  some  large  and  deep-seated  trunk,  in  which  valves  are  not 
present,  or  from  a  large  varicose  vein  on  the  leg,  in  which  the  valvea 
are  impaired.  It  may  in  ordinary  cases  be  restrained  by  pressure 
and  a  raised  position.  But  if  thei«  is  any  difBculty  in  the  matter,  it 
will  be  necessary  either  to  apply  a  ligature  or  to  keep  up  unremitting 
pressure  on  the  bleeding  point  with  the  tiuger.  I'he  latter  practice  was 
resorted  to  **  in  the  case  of  his  Excellency  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
who,  in  his  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  as  my  Loi^  Bacon  relates,  when 
the  internal  jugular  was  opened,  could  find  no  way  to  stop  the  flux  of 
blood,  till  the  oritioe  of  the  wound  was  hard  compressed  by  men's 
thxunbs,  succeeding  for  their  ease  one  after  the  otlier,  tor  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours,  when  it  was  hereby  stanched." f 

SECTION   II. — INFLAMMATION   OF   VEINS,    OR  PHLEBITIS. 

The  veins  seem  to  be  not  particularly  susceptible  of  infiamroation ; 
Dor  does  that  inflammation,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  admixture  of 
decomposing  fluids  with  the  circulation,  seem  to  be  paiticularly 
noxious ;  on  the  other  hand,  decomposing  fluids,  introduced  into  the 
circulation  through  a  wounded  vein,  will  veiy  readily  cause  death, 
without  any  inflammation  of  the  vein  by  which  they  entered.  Still 
less  without  any  afl'ection  of  the  vein  spreading  towards  the  heart,  as 
used  to  be  supposed.  Hence  FycBuiia  may  exist  without  phlebitis,  and 
phlebitis  may  exist  without  it. 

1,    Veins  not  prone  to  infUime. — That  the  lining  membrane  of  veins 

•  Vide  Curling's  Pathological  Lectures  In  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  183?;  Lawrence, 
Med.  Chir.  lYiins.  ix.  216 ;  a  fauil  ctise  of  coiivulsion  during  the  operation 
for  nevus  by  injection,  Med.  Gaz.  vul.  xxL,  p.  52U ;  J.  Adair  Laurie  on  Cricoid 
Aneurysm,  sled.  Uoz.,  2l6t  Oct.,  1)^2.  The  author  has  also  borrowed  from  a 
lectare  wUcb  he  heard  delivered  by  Sir.  B.  Brodie,  at  St.  George's  HospiUl,  In 
Xov.,  1842,  as  well  as  from  many  clinical  remarks  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  after 
operations  in  the  King's  College  Hospital.  See  also  Birtcctt,  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
voL  XXX. ;  Paget,  Lectures  on  Surgical  Patbohrgy,  vol.  ii. ;  Bralnard,  Lancet, 
AOK.  20,  1863;  Mr.  Adams's  case,  Lancet.  3rd  Sept.  1)953;  Haynes  Walton. 
Opothalmie  Hurgery  (On  yavus  near  to  Orbit). 

t  Tonier,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1.,  p.  346. 


inf]:init''l  or  iiijuieti  veins  is  tiej)Osit(hl  tVom  the  bloo<l. 

■_'.  Mr.  L<-t'  ii;i>  aKo  .shown  th:it  ]»ns.  and  other  morbid  f] 
witli  lit-althy  hhuul,  ctum^  it  t(«  c<>aL;iihit«' ;  that  if  any  suoh 
U)  tiiitl  its  way  into  a  woiiniird  vein,  tlie  blood  oucrht,  l>y  c 
to  seal  up  the  vessel,  aud  prevent  it  from  being  airrie».i  into  the 

3.  When  a  Tein  is  tilled  with  coagulum,  thus  produ< 
mixture  with  morbid  matter,  and  containing  it ;  if  the  poi 
that  it  ought  to  be  eliminated,  the  areolar  tissue  around  in 
becomes  the  seat  of  suppuration  and  abscess ;  the  coats  of  1 
come  thickened  and  softened ;  and  the  clot  they  contain  k 
by  means  of  the  abscess  thus  formed. 

4.  If  the  coagulum  be  disturbed ;  or  if  the  poison  be 
hinder  coagulation ;  or  if,  through  some  defect  in  the  blood, 
lation  does  not  take  place ;  or  if  the  coagulum  once  for 
down,  so  as  to  allow  the  poisonous  fluid  to  mix  with  iht 
blood,  that  general  contamination  of  the  blood  to  whic 
Pycemia  is  given  may  follow. 

5.  Embolism. — Lastly,  pathologists  are  becoming  more 
mechanical  conditions  under  which  local  disease  of  any  one  p 
d uce  disease  elsewhere,  or  constitutional  disturbances.  If  th( 
more  or  less  with  decomposing  animal  matter,  which  form 
at  the  site  of  wound  or  local  inflammation,  be  disturbed, 
smaU  shreds  with  the  whole  current  of  blood,  they  may  in< 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  obstiiiction  of  small  brai 
pulmonary  artery,  with  consequent  lobular  pneumonia,  a 
blood-poisoning.  But  if  a  large  clot  be  disturbed  bodily, 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  block  up  the  pulmc 
partiiuly  or  entirely ;  producing  sudden  death,  or  death 
struggle.  But  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Ball  has  shown,  these  < 
quite  hopeless;  and  Dr.  Richardson's  experiments  point 

r —  u^  e«i,.ont  nnwi>r  over  blood-clots,  as  the  most  probs 
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6.  Idiopathic  Phlebitis. — ^This  is  not  a  very  common  disorder.  The 
author  has,  however,  treated  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  ibllowing: — 
1.  A  woman,  a?t.  thirty:  several  sui>erHcial  veins  on  the  outer  part  of 
left  thigh,  swollen  and  tender;  skin  over  them  red;  blood  in  some 
parts  coagulated  ;  no  constitutional  symptoms.  2 .  A  girl,  a;t.  nineteen : 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  right  knee.  On  eiamination,  the'  ]«in 
was  referred  to  the  ham  and  upper  part  of  the  calf,  which  were 
swollen  and  tender ;  and  there  was  tenderness  and  redness  of  the 
aaphena,  up  the  thigh ;  the  tongue  loaded  ;  headache,  thirst,  and  nausea. 
Rest,  purgatives,  and  fomentations  are  the  remedies  for  such  cases ;  the 
origin  of  which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  impunty  of  the  blood. 

7.  Traumatic  Phlebitis. — When  a  vein  is  wounded,  and  the  wound 
is  not  accurately  closed,  or  when  it  is  disturbed,  so  a;>  to  break  up  the 
oommeocing  adhesions,  and  allow  pus  or  decomposing  sanies  to  find  its 
way  into  the  vessel,  the  first  eliect  should  be,  as  we  have  just  said,  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  Even  then,  if  the  bloo<i  be  healthy,  the  part 
be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  intruding  liquid  small  in  quantity  and  not  very 
noxious,  no  greater  harm  need  ensue  than  some  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tioD  around  the  vein.  But  under  more  unfavourable  conditions,  the 
blood  in  the  affected  vein  will  coagulate  widely  {t/iroinJxfsis) ;  parts  of 
the  clot  soften  into  puiiform  fluid ;  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  track  of 
the  vein  suppurate ;  the  skin  redden ;  and  the  vein  become  ^i-st  thick- 
ened from  infiltration,  then  softened,  and  broken  down,  so  as  to  allow 
the  clots  contained  to  mix  with  the  abscess  around  it.  This  pixx^ess 
will  be  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  and  fever ;  but  not  with 
pysemia  if  the  blood  has  coagulated  firmly  and  widely  enough.  The 
morbid  anatomy  is  very  simple.  The  vein  is  thickened,  and  reddened 
wherever  its  inner  surface  has  been  in  contact  with  clot ;  and  it  contains 
coagulated  blood,  which  in  the  focus  of  the  disease  is  decolorized,  and  soft- 
ened intopuriform  6uid. 

Treatment. — From  the  foregoing  details  some  useful  practical  hints 
may  be  extracted ;  for  instance,  the  expetlieucy  of  tlie  most  accurate 
dosure  of  all  wounded  veins ;  the  gieat  use  of  those  old-fasl)ioned  so- 
called  vulnerary  balsams,  such  as  the  Friar's  Balsam,  or  of  the  appli- 
cation of  brandy,  or  collodion,  or  similar  substances,  to  wounds,  so  as 
to  seal  them  up  from  the  atmo&(>here,  and  produce  ^rm  coagulation  of 
the  blood ;  the  necessity  of  rest  after  a  wound,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
coagnla ;  the  danger  of  great  U^ss  of  blood,  and  of  too  low  a  diet  (es- 
pecially after  parturition),  which  might  render  the  blood  incapable  of 
firm  coagulation  ;  the  fact  that  the  abscesses  about  inflamed  veins  are 
truly  eliminative  and  salutary  in  their  cliai  acter ;  and  the  questionable 
utility  of  cold  lotions,  leeches,  and  mercury,  to  diminish  the  local  in- 
fiamoiatiou,  which  probably,  as  Mr.  Lee  remarks,  is  the  means  adopted 
by  nature  to  prevent  general  infection  of  tlie  bloo<i.  The  remedial 
measures,  then,  are  rest,  waim  fomentitions,  and  ]x)ultic^  ;  early  in- 
dsioo  of  abecesses ;  evacuation  of  bile  and  faeces,  by  one  or  two  doses 
of  calomel ;  opium,  to  relieve  pain,  and  insure  quiet  of  mind  and  body  ; 
and  win^  especially  if  there  has  been  great  loss  of  blood. 


<  ther  cause,  b' .  nuse  vaiix  oi\on  occurs  wlion  there  is  no 
th-'  veins  to  aciount  fnr  it  ;  aixl  it'  pkhIucmI  by  tempornr 
li.'altliv  ]'i-.H'l-,  it  Mib-ii]t>s  of  its<-lt'  wh.'ii  that  j)H'>-uiP  is 
{'act  that  is  tainihar  to  piactitioiieis  in  midwitVi  v.  Mor 
exist  to  a  great  extent  without  cau>ing  much  inconvenience  ; 
cases,  a  very  small  amount  of  it  may  produce  very  seiiou? 
as  pain,  soreness,  aching.  Hence  the  writer  believes  tl 
cases  the  blood  is  primaiily  at  fault,  and  that  a  gouty 
this  fluid,  with  tendency  to  stagnation,  precedes  the  distc 
vein.  It  is  most  frequently  seated  in  the  lower  extremil 
and  rectum. 

Varicose  veins  on  the  leg  produce  several  troublesome 
1.  In  the  first  place,  they  occasion  great  pain,  weight,  and 
taking  much  exercise,  or  remaining  long  in  an  erect  postu 
frequently  cause  ulcere  or  excoriation  of  the  skin.  3. 
vein  becomes  exceedingly  thin,  and  bursts,  causing  a  pr 
fiital  haemorrhage,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  no  valvei 
part  ruptured  and  the  heart.  4.  Occasional  clotting  of  th 
in  the  affected  vein,  with  inflammation ;  which  may  pei* 
to  abscess. 

Treatment, — This  may  either  be  palliative  or  radical 
tive  consists  of  measures  adapted  to  prevent  further  enl 
induce  conti-action  of  the  distended  veins.  If  one  or  tw 
are  affected,  it  may  be  suflicient  to  apply  pieces  of  leath 
soap'plaster  firmly  over  them ;  but  if  many  smaller  vein 
the  whole  limb  should  be  well  supported  with  a  calico 
bandage,  or  laced  stocking,  which  should  be  applied  in 
before  the  patient  rises.  Friction  with  a  flesh-brush  is  s 
mended  by  Mr.  Vincent;  but  in  all  cases  the  friction  si 
coarse  of  the  blood,  not  against  it,  so  as  not  to  stra 
w>,««^  «.«i«»«.a      rialvanism  may  be  of  service.     Wh< 
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pi-ospect  of  success  if  only  one  or  two  large  trunks  are  affected ;  but  not 
if  all  the  minor  cutaneous  veinn  are  enlarged  also.  There  are  seveial 
ways  of  eflecting  this.  1st.  Some  years  ago  Sir  B.  Brodie  recom- 
mended division  of  the  vein  by  subadaneous  sectioTiy  in  the  following 
way.  A  long,  curved,  nanow-pointed  knife,  like  a  bistoury,  but  cutting 
on  the  convex  edge,  was  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  vein,  and  carried 
horizontally  with  its  flat  surface  between  it  and  the  skin.  Then  the 
convex  edge  was  turned  towards  the  vein,  in  oi-der  to  cut  through  it, 
as  the  knife  was  withdrawn.  2ndly.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Npw  York, 
recommended,  in  some  cases,  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  affected  vein. 
Then,  3rdly,  there  is  a  method  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Mayo,  of  destroying  a  narrow  slip  of 
skin  across  the  vein  by  a  paste  of  potassafttsa  and  quicklime,  in  order 
to  cause  slight  inflammation  of  the  vein,  with  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  it,  and  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  4thly.  Pressure  by  means  of  a 
firm  pod  and  bandage  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


5thly.  The  twisted  suture.  The  surgeon  pinches  up  the  vein  between 
liis  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  passes  a  needle  behind  it :  it  is  a  good 
plan  also  to  pass  another  at  right  angles,  which  should  be  made  to 
Iransflx  the  vein  twice,  and  should  go  behind  the  first ;  a  thread  is  then 
to  be  twisted  around  them  tightly  enough  to  stop  the  circulation ;  and 
this  may  be  done  at  as  many  places  as  the  surgeon  thinks  requisite. 
The  points  of  the  needles  should  be  cut  off.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  renuun  till  the  blood  in  the  vein  is  solidified,'  or  until  they  have 
prodaced  slight  ulceration.  6thly,  Mr.  H.  Lee  has  adopted  with  good 
effiBct  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  affected  vein,  at  a  part  between  two 
of  the  needles. 

In  raricooele  and  varicose  veins,  Mr.  Wood  has  employed  with  great 
SQOoessa  plan  by  which  the  inclusion  of  skin  as  well  as  of  the  vein  in  the 
ligature,  and,  consequently,  much  pain  and  soreness  is  avoided.  A  piece 
of  small  iron  wire  and  a  peculiaiiy  formed  pin  are  employed. 

The  pin  is  straight  at  the  point,  and  spear-shaped,  like  a  hare>lip  pin. 
At  the  other  end  it  is  bent  into  a  right  angle,  upon  which  a  loop  is 
twisted,  terminating  in  another  round  loop  for  convenience  of  handling 
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and  festening.  First,  a  common  curved  suture  needle,  armed  with 
tbi-ead,  is  passed  fairly  under  and  across  the  vein.  The  end  of  the 
thi-ead  is  then  listened  to  a  loop  or  bend  in  the  middle  of  the  wii-e, 
which  is  drawn  through  double  after  the  thread  and  detached.  Then 
the  pin  is  passed  through  the  same  punctures,  between  the  skin  and 
the  vein,  t.  e.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  double  wire. 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  pinching  up  the  skin  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  slipping  the  vein  out  from  between  them 
by  a  slight  rolling  motion.  The  wire  loop  is  then  slipped  over  the 
end  of  the  pin,  and  the  latter  cut  off  a  short  distance  from  the  punc- 
tui*e.     The  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  crossed  under  the  shatl  of  the 


pin,  twisted  round  the  bent  part,  i^tened  thraugh  the  loop,  and  cut  off. 
Then  by  twisting  the  pin  upon  its  own  axis,  the  wire  is  gradually 
tightened  upon  ihe  vein,  and  can  be  made  to  grip  tighter  as  the  latter 
ulcerates  through,  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  pin.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  withdraw  the  pin  and  wire,  it  can  he  done  with  very  little  pain  by 
untwisting  the  ends  of  the  wire  fiom  the  pin  and  drawing  out  the  latter 
in  the  usual  way.  This  sets  free  the  wire,  which  can  then  be  also 
easily  withdrawn  without  the  delay  of  waiting  (if  not  desirable)  until 
the  whole  of  the  enclosed  tissues  are  completely  ulcerated  through. 
Two  punctures  only  are  left,  which  heal  up  rapidly  after  the  wire  is 
withdrawn.  Usually  no  suppuration  follows.  No  irritating  pi-essure 
is  made  upon  the  punctures,  as  in  the  apparatus  used  sometimes  for 
tightening  the  thi-eads.  By  the  use  of  metal  instead  of  thi-ead,  there  is 
less  chance  of  retention  of  putrid  or  punilent  matter  in  contact  w^ith 
the  living  and  absorbing  tissues,  and  of  pysemia,  while  complete  divi- 
sion of  the  vein  by  a  double  acupressure  is  effected. 

Both  before  and  afler  any  of  these  operations,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  every  cause  of  inflammation;  because  any  of  them  may  be 
followed  by  abscess  or  pyeemia,  if  precaution  be  neglected.f 

II.  PiiLEBOLiTES   are  calcai-eous  conaetions,   formed   by  the  de- 

*  Thtfe  diagram  gives  an  Imagtoary  view  flrom  behind  the  vein, 
t  VMe  Arnott  in  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xv. 
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generation  of   coaptila,  in  dilate-l  veins.     The  following  fipirc  rcj)i'**- 
»ents  a  patient  of  ilr.  Fergusson's,   in  whom  several  of  tlicse  con- 
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cretions  formed  in  pouches  of  irregularly-dilated  veins  under  the  lower 
jaw.  They  were  extirpated  by  the  knile,  which  is  the  only  remedy 
STaiUble. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INJURIES   AND   DISEASES  OF   THE   NERVES. 

I.  Complete  division  of  a  nerve  produces  palsy  and  loss  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  nerve,  however, 
will  readily  unite  in  the  same  manner  as  bone  or  tendon,  and  sensi- 
l»ility  and  motion  will  i-etum.  Sensibility  has  been  known  to  return 
m  one  case  in  three  weeks  (in  a  case  related  by  Paget  in  ten  days),  and 
Um  power  of  motion  in  four  weeks,  after  division.  A  neiTe  may  also 
reoorer  its  functions  after  a  small  piece  of  it  has  been  removed.  Some- 
time*, however,  the  divided  ends,  instead  of  uniting,  shrink  and  be- 
come Imlboosy  as  they  do  in  a  stump  after  amputation.* 

*  The  balbons  ends  of  a  nerve  which  had  not  united  have  been  cut  out,  but 
wtthoat  avail.    Vide  Sir  O.  BallingaU's  MU.  Surg.,  p.  249. 
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II.  Partial  Division. — If  a  neire  is  partly  divided,  leaving  some 
fibres  on  the  stretch,  as  sometimes  happens  in  venesection,  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences  may  ensue,  such  as  immediate  severe  pain, 
recurring  in  paroxysms,  and  shooting  in  the  course  of  the  nerves ; 
violent  spasms,  ox  palsy  of  the  limb;  fits  of  eplipesy ;  and  gi^eat  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs.  The  same  symptoms  may  also  ensue  if  a 
nerve  has  been  bruised,  or  compressed,  or  stretched ;  or  if  it  it  has  been 
divided,  and  its  extremity  has  become  implicated  and  compressed  in  a 
cicatrix.  This  not  unfrequently  happens  after  amputation,  and  pro- 
duces excruciating  pain,  with  spasm  and  retraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  stump,  causing  it  to  become  conical. 

Treatment. — If  these  symptoms  eome  on  immediately  after  a  wound, 
so  that  it  is  prabable  that  a  nerve  has  been  partly  divided,  an  incision 
may  be  made  so  as  to  divide  it  completely.  If,  however,  they  ap- 
peared whilst  a  wound  was  healing,  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  the 
cicatrix  entirely.  But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  neuralgic  pains, 
when  once  established,  do  not  always  cease,  even  when  the  cause  whidi 
produced  them  at  first  is  removed.  Very  disagreeable  (X>nsequence8, 
in  the  shape  of  palsy,  or  numbness,  or  spasm,  are  sometimes  caused  if 
a  nerve  is  subjected  to  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  the  pressure  of  crutches 
on  the  axillaiy  nerves ;  or  from  a  blow,  such  as  people  often  meet 
with  on  the  ulnar  nerve  above  the  elbow ;  or  from  a  violent  stretch. 
Leeches,  blisters,  and  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment,  or  of  opiate 
or  belladonna  plastera,  or  painting  with  tincture  of  aconite,  are  the 
chief  remedies. 

III.  Rheumatic  Inflammation. — In  a  recent  case,  thorough  pur- 
gation by  calomel,  colchicum,  rhubarb,  and  carbonate  of  potass,  may 
cut  short  the  attack.  In  chronic  cases,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
guaiacum,  and  other  an ti -rheumatic  i-emedies,  must  be  used  according 
to  circumstances.     Lumbago  and  sciatica  are  thus  treated. 

IV.  Neuroma  signifies  a  fibrous  tumour  developed  in  the  sheath  of 
a  nerve.  According  to  Dr.  Van  der  Byl  and  Dr.  Snow  Beck  it  ori- 
ginates in  an  exudation  around  the  tubules  of  a  single  fasciculus, 
within  the  neurilemma.  This  becomes  organized  into  a  fibrous  or 
fibroid  tumour,  which  enlarges  and  obliterates  the  adjacent  nervous 
tubules  by  its  compression.*  Such  tumoura  ai-e  smoothly  globular  or 
oval,  and  may  vary  from  the  sire  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  orange. 
Often  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  nerves  of  one  patient ;  and 
are  painless ;  whilst,  as  we  notice  in  the  Section  on  Tumours,  p.  102, 
one  single  small  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tumour,  which  has  no  visible 
counexion  with  any  nei-ve,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  Yet  these  tumours,  like  any  other  morbid  condition  that  may 
exist  in  or  about  the  trunks  of  nerves,  may  produce  every  conceivable 
symptom  of  nervous  irritation.  Iodine  paint,  externally,  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  internally,  may  be  tried ;  but  if  they  fail,  as  they  most 
likely  will,  any  tumour  wliich  is  troublesome  must  be  extirpated,  pro- 

•  See  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  on  Neuroma;  Dublin,  1S49;  Van  der  Byl, 
Pathological  Trans.,  vol.  vi. 
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Tided  that  it  be  not  intimately  embedded  in  the  substance  of  a  large 
nerve,  such  as  the  sciatic,  the  division  of  which  wouI<l  paralyze  a  limb. 

V.  Neuralgia,  or  Tic-Doloreux.— This  affection  may  be  defined 
to  be  severe  pain  affecting  the  nerves,  not  necessarily  produce<l  by  or* 
ganic  lesion.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  very  severe  pain,  mostly  of  a 
plunging,  lancinating  character,  shooting  in  the  course  of  the  ner^'es. 
It  most  frequently  attacks  persons  of  middle  age,  female  sex,  and  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

CcMses. — The  exciting  causes  may  be  of  two  orders.  1.  There  are 
some  which  act  upon  the  nerve  that  is  the  seat  of  {>:iin.  Thus  neuralgia 
may  be  produced  by  wounds  and  other  injuries,  as  before  related ;  by 
tumours  at  the  origin  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  especially  cancer  ; 
by  spicula  of  bone  pressing  on  the  nerve  (which  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
facial  neuralgia) ;  or  by  some  dis«>ase  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  at  its 
origin. 

2.  It  may  be  caused  by  states  of  the  blood ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
loss  of  blood  and  debility,  accompaneid  by  pallor  and  anaemia,  especially 
if  combined  with  torpor  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels ;  by  wet  and  cold  ; 
by  irritation  of  the  skin  from  eruptions  or  wounds ;  by  caiious  teeth ; 
by  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  by  a  rheumatic  tiint ;  sometimes 
by  diseases  of  the  urinary  or  other  internal  orjrans ;  lastly,  by  tniilaricu 
When  arising  from  malai-ia,  it  is  genei-aily  intcnuittcuty  like  other  dis- 
eases arising  from  the  same  source,  and  occurs  at  regular  intervals. 
But  all  intermittent  neuralgia  is  not  necessarily  caused  by  malaria ; 
because  this,  as  well  as  other  ner\'ous  allections,  may  occur  only  at 
stated  periods,  although  caused  by  a  local  source  of  irritation  that  is 
permanent. 

The  natttre  of  the  complaint  is  apparently  fanctionai  derangement. 
The  suddenness  of  its  accession  and  departure,  and  the  absence  of 
organic  change  in  nen'es  that  have  been  affected  for  years,  prove  that 
it  is  not  essentially  inflammatory.     See  p.  20. 

The  most  common  forms  of  neuralgia  are — the  Supra-orbital  Neu- 
ralgioy  Brow  Atpu,  or  ffemicrujiia,  which  is  usually  caused  by  malaria ; 
neuralgia  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillanj  nerves,  which  is  often 
caused  by  diseased  teeth,  or  disease  of  the  bony  canals  through  which 
those  nerves  pass;  and  neuralgia  of  the  breast  and  testicle,  which 
will  be  treated  of  elbewhere :  it  may  also  attack  the  extremities,  or  any 
internal  oigan. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  three.  First,  to  remove  all  sources 
of  irritation  which  may  affect  the  painful  nerve,  either  at  it©  origin  or 
in  any  part  of  its  course  ;  remembering  always  that  the  painful  spot  is 
Tery  seldom  the  real  seat  of  the  disease ;  secondly,  to  amend  any  dis- 
order of  the  constitution  that  can  be  detected ;  thirdly,  to  alleviate 
pain. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  whole  course  of  the  affected  nerve 
iboald  be  thoroughly  examined ;  and  if  there  is  a  cicatrix,  or  tumour, 
or  wound,  or  a  carious  tooth,  or  an  abscess,  or  ulcer,  or  hernia,  or 
D,  to  which  the  pain  can  be  attributed,  measures  should  be 


which  lias  hwn  described  under  the  term  c>jjiwu  imnut 
\vrit«  r  is  mow  iiicliiK'<l  to  iK-licve  tliat  this  is  an  I'tl'ect 
n-TVous  or  liystoiic  condit-oii,  than  an  oriirjnal  or  snh.st;i 
in  itsoir.  Tht'  con-Htioii  of  the  Ljreat  soiT(.-tiiiL,'  oiir-ins,  as 
stomach,  nterus,  and  rectum,  should  also  Ix?  ascertained 
make  sure  tliat  a  morbid  condition  of  one  of  these  parts  is 
Boarce  of  the  evil. 

Secondly,  The  state  of  the  constitution  mast  be  regi 
same  manner  as  was  directed  in  the  treatment  of  chroi 
tion.     If  there  are  paleneM  of  the  lips,  emaciation,  and 
bark,  and  other  tonics  may  be  given  with  advantage.     I 
always  be  made  in  these  cases  for  piles,  menorrhagia,  Bi 
of  the  kidney,  and  other  weakening  ailments.     On  th( 
purging  and  low  diet  liave  cored  cases  attended  with  hard 
pleUiora.     In  all  cases,  the  appetite,  the  tongue,  the  bills 
secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  uterine  system,  should  b 
In  the  brow  ague  and  other  cases  arising  from  malaria,  • 
be  given  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  four  hours,  F.  ' 
arsenic,  F.  97  ;  or  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  in  doses  oi 
or  guaiacum,  may  de  tried.     In  cases  of  a  rheumatic  or  g( 
coldiicum,  F.70,  &c,  may  be  of  service.     Asssafoctida  w 
gatives  and  valerian  may  be  given  if  there  are  hysteri 
and  sarsaparilla  with  iodide  of  potassium,  F.  197,  might 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  the  nitrate,  if  the  mala 
syphilis,  or  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  thickening 
the  skull.     But  all  lowering  remedies,  and  especially  n 
be  used  with  the  ntmott  care  and  hesitation. 

Thirdly,  If  no  cause  whatever  can  be  detected ;  or  if, 
it  cannot  be  removed ;  or  if,  as  frequently  happens,  e^ 
moved,  its  removal  fail  to  cure  the  disease,  an  empit-icai 
plan  of  treatment  is  the  only  resource.     A  course  of  pi 
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the  actaal  cautery,  and  the  outward  application  of  chloroform,  generally 
afford  some  relief,  and  sometimes  completely  cure.  Division  of  the 
nerves,  with  or  without  excision  of  a  portion,  is  the  last  and  a  very  bad 
resource  It  may  produce  instant  ease:  this,  however,  lasts  but 
a  short  time ;  and  the  oflener  it  is  repeated  the  more  transient  are  its 
effects.  Sometimes,  after  repeated  divisions,  the  pain  is  as  severe  as 
erer,  although  the  part  may  become  quite  numb  and  insensible  to  the 
touch.  The  infra-orbital  and  mental  nerves  (which  may  Tie  divided 
firom  within  the  mouth  just  as  they  escape  from  their  foramina),  the 
frontnl,  the  radial,  just  after  it  has  passed  between  the  supinator  tendon 
and  the  bone,  and  the  digital,  are  those  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently operated  upon. 

VI.  Anomalous  Nervous  Affections.— The  same  local  and  con- 
stitutional  causes  that  gave  rise  to  neuralgia,  may  also  occasion  every 
other  symptom  that  can  be  produced  by  functional  nervous  disorder ; 
such  as  rigid  and  permanent  spasm  (as  in  wry  neck),  or  twitching  and 
oonrulsion  of  muscles ;  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  performing  eva- 
cuations, owing  to  spasms  of  the  oesophagus,  of  the  sphincter  ani,  or  of 
the  perineal  muscles;  sneezing,  dumbness,  stammering,  thirsty  and 
affections  of  the  sight  and  hearing.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted 
00  the  same  principles. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INJURIES   OF   THE   HEAD. 
SECTION  I.— WOUNDS  OF  THE   SCALP. 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  scalp,  be  they  ever  so  slight,  are  not  to 
be  neglected.  For  they  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  by  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  under  the  occipito-frontalis,  or  within  the 
cranium,  or  by  suppumtion  of  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  and  general 
pyaemia,  that  may  easily  prove  fatil.  Wounds  should  be  accurately 
and  quickly  closed ;  but  iirst  of  all,  care  should  be  taken  to  wash 
away  all  foreign  bodies  and  clots  with  clean  water,  and  a  bit  of  clean 
otd  linen,  or  a  dean  sponge.  The  writer  will  say,  once  for  all,  that 
sponges  that  have  been  used  to  wipe  up  foul  discharges  should  never 
be  used  for  recent  wounds,  particularly  of  the  scalp.  No  part 
of  the  acalp,  however  torn  or  bruised,  should  be  cut  away.  Cases* 
are  known  in  which  almost  the  whole  scalp  has  been  stripped 
from  the  bone,  and  yet  has  been  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  patient 
hat  perfectly  recovered.  It  is  wise  not  to  use  stitches  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Neither  are  they  usually  necessary ;  for  the  wounds  may 
be  oootroUed  by  plasters  and  bandages.  If  used,  they  need  not  go 
throagfa  the  whole  thickness  of  the  scalp.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  seal 


taiii'd,  iiiiil  ]>rt'ssine  bo  aj'plieil  mere  wiui  .*  ««.....  j,.. 
a  wrll-;i].j>!i.,l  cum).rf>siii<^  baiiilncre. 

It'  .<"j  /'iirnfton  oi'L'ur,  wliich  will  bt-  iinlicnte<l  bv  ri 
aii'l  <liy  t"!).:!"-,  with  iiicic;iM' ct"  swclliiio:.  attcii'lcl  l>y  a  th 
aihl  it"  |)Uri;ati(ju  does  not  remove  these  symptoms,  adlic 
separated  at  any  suspicious  spot ;  or  a  mo^lerate  incision 
bone  be  made  at  any  part  where  mischief  is  likely  to 
cisions  are  the  smd  qud  rum  in  suppuration  under  the 
is  usually  indicated  by  a  puffy  swelling  around  the  ey 
the  temples,  with  severe  pain  of  a  throbbing  character  in 

If  there  is  mere  serous  effusion  in  this  situation,  it  may. 
be  let  out  by  one  or  more  punctures  with  a  lancet.  If  I 
Tasated  without  a  wound,  absorption  is  to  be  promoted 
purgation  and  cold  lotions ;  and  no  incision  is  to  be  road< 
lively  necessary,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  sup 
putrefaction  which  the  admission  of  air  promotes. 

SECTION  II.— CONCUSSION  OR  CONTUSION  OP  Tffl 

Definition, — Concussion  (commonly  called  stunning)  e* 
interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  caused  by  a 
mechanical  injury  to  the  head. 

Symptoms, — ^There  are  two  degrees  of  it.  1.  In  ordi 
patient  lies  for  a  time  motionless  ,uncon8cious,  and  partii 
if  roused  and  questioned,  he  answers  hastily,  and  agai 
apparent  insensibility;  after  a  time  he  moves  his  lim 
luieisy  sleep,  and  vomits,  and  frequently  recovers  his  t 
afterwards;  remaining,  however,  giddy,  confused,  a 
some  hours.  2.  In  the  more  severe  degree  the  patien 
insensible,  the  surface  and  extremities  pale  and  cold 
ghastly,  the  pupils  sluggish  and  sometimes  dilated,  but 
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Consequences — 1.  In  cnsei  not  attended  with  sevei-e  lesion,  the 
patient  suffers  from  some  degree  of  headache  and  feverishness  for  a  few 
dajs,  which  may  be  easily  ajijgravated  into  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  2.  If  the  concussion  be  very  severe,  it  may  be  followed  by 
death  ;  and  thei«  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
of  contosion,  ecchymosis,  rupture,  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  small 
specks,  or  in  larger  masses ;  and  that  in  the  cases  formerly  described,  in 
which  persons  were  said  to  have  died  of  concussion  purely,  without 
anatomical  lesion,  there  was  some  injury  of  the  spine  or  disease  of  the 
heart  to  account  for  death.  And  the  word  concussion  really  means 
contusion.*  The  degree  of  danger  in  any  case  mny  be  estimated 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  appear  to  be 
Implicated.  If,  therefore,  the  pulse  and  respiration  continue  feeble  for 
many  honrs ;  if  the  eyelids  do  not  move  when  irritated,  and  the  legs 
are  not  drawn  up  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  tickle<l,  the  prognosis 
will  be  serious.  3.  Concussion  is  occasionally  succeeded  by  a  peculiai* 
state  of  insensibility,  which  may  last  some  days.  The  patient  lies 
as  if  in  a  tranquil  sleep ;  his  pulse  is  r^iilar ;  but  on  the  slightest 
exertion  it  rises  to  130  or  14u,  and  the  carotids  bent  vehemently; 
when  roused  he  answers  questions,  but  immediately  relapses  into 
ancoDsdousness.  Some  patients  in  this  st;ite  resemble  somnambulists ; 
they  may  get  out  of  bed,  bolt  the  door,  shave,  or  make  water,  but 
still  are  insensible  to  what  passes  around.  4.  It  mny  leave  a  veiy 
infirm  state  of  the  health  and  intellect ;  iinpainnent  of  the  memory,  or 
of  the  senses,  especially  of  smell  and  hejtrini; ;  and  a  coi.stant  tendency 
to  inflammation,  and  to  extravagant  actions  after  drink  or  any  other 
excitement. 

Pathology. — The  eaily  symptoms,  it  will  W  seen,  are  partly  those 
of  impaired  cei-ebral  function,  paitly  those  of  collapse,  or  synco|)e. 
Vide  p.  1.  It  is  commonly  said  that  concussion  may  prove  fatal 
without  any  injury  that  can  be  discovered  by  dissection;  but  Dr. 
Bright  pointed  out,  many  years  ago,  that  the  biain  may  be  studded 
with  minute  ecchymoses,  the  size  of  pins'  heads.  The  difference  of 
injuries,  however,  inflicted  slowly  and  gently,  from  those  inflicted 
suddenly  and  with  violence,  is  remarkable.  As  ^Inyo  long  ago  observed, 
great  part  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  may  be  gently  and  quietly  sliced 
away  with  little  or  no  eflect ;  but  if  ever  so  small  a  portion  be  suddenly 
crushed,  the  heart  stops  directly. f 

•  Sec  Mr.  Prcaoitt  Hewett's  Lectures,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1H58. 

f  "  Tbe  EngUsti  dragoun  sword  i^  so  blunt  that  the  Ktrungpst  man  cannot 
drive  it  throngh  tbe  head-drens  of  tlie  Sikh  or  Afghan;  ncvcrthelcsi  the  enemy 
Is  mo«t  often  beaten  from  his  horse,  and  frequently  killed  by  the  violence  of 
tbe  sbodc  Not  so,  however,  with  tbe  trenchanl  blade  of  the  Sikh :  this  weapon, 
viwided  by  a  strong  man,  will  cut  through  any  head-piece,  and  bury  itself  per- 
haph  in  Ute  br«ln ;  and  yet  you  find  no  symptomti  of  concussion  or  compression. 
In  tbe  former  example  the  soldier  is  effectually  disabled,  often  killed  outright ; 
In  tbe  latter,  although  the  Individual  is  mortally  wounded,  he  may  be  able  to 
eootinne  tbe  fight,  and  even  to  kill  his  antagoniHt,  before  he  falls  himself  dead 
or<^nc  f^*n  his  horse."— Cole's  Fl*'ld  I'ractice  in  India,  p.  45.  See  also  a  very 
•ble  paper  in  the  B.  and  F.  Quarterly,  Jan.  1853,  by  Dr.  11.  C.  Williams. 
o  2  B 


would  increase  inu  c..^... 

rat'^i.  Mr.  (lutluii-'s  sentiments  on  this  poiiiiHic  .v..  . 
useless  to  oj)'-!!  the  ])atient'.>  vein.s."  lie  observes,  "  f 
ble.'.l  until  ln'  b<';4ini  to  recover,  au'l  then  the  loss 
probably  kill  him.  It  is  a.N  inipioj)er  to  put  strong' 
mouth,  tor  he  canaot  swallow  ;  and  it  he  should  W  so 
to  make  the  attempt,  they  might  probably  enter  1 
destroy  him.  If  he  be  made  to  inliale  strong  stimuli 
will  probably  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  inside 
throat,  to  his  subsequent  great  distress. *** 

Professor  Miller  has  well  observed,  that  during  the  ix 
shocks  the  patient  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  whs 
if  any,  he  has  sustained.  Broken  bones,  dislocatioi: 
should  then  be  set  to  rights. 

2.  After  i-eaction  has  taken  place,  the  bowels  shouk 
on,  and  perfect  rest  and  low  diet  should  be  ob6erve< 
becomes  hard  and  frequei^t,  and  if  the  patient  complaii 
bing  or  tightness  in  the  head,  or  becomes  flushed,  or  de 
and  comatose,  if  vomiting  come  on  again,  or  heat  of 
tongue,    all    which  symptoms  indicate    the    appros 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches 
the  head,  the  purgatives  should   be  repeated   as 
necessary,  with  saline  and  antimonial  draughts  in  t 
the  head  should  be  shaved  and  kept  wet  with  evaj 
iced  water,  or  ice-bag.     As  a  general  rule,  after 
on  the  head,  the  patient  should  observe  a  cautious 
men  for  a  month  or  six  weeks — carefully  keeping  hi 
fatigue,  intempemnce,  and  excitement.     If  violent 
vulsions  come  on  after  an  injury  to  the  head  whi< 
by   (X)pious   vena»»ection,  and   if  they  aie  not  r 
depletion,  or  if  that  seems  inexpedient,  they  woul 
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SECTION  m.— OOMPREfiSIGN   FBOM  EXTRAVA8ATED  BLOOD. 

St/fiyDtoms. —The  sTmptoms  of  compression  of  the  bmin  are  those  of 
apopleiy.  Thejr  are,  insensibility;  ipsdsy  (sometimes  genera],  some- 
tiroes  confined  to  one  side)  ;  dilated  ami  insensible  pupil ;  blow,  labour- 
ing pulse ;  skin  often  hot  and  perspiring ;  retention  of  the  urine, 
through  palsy  of  the  bladder ;  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces,  through 
palsy  of  the  sphincter  ani;  stertorous  breathing,  owiug  to  palsy  of 
the  c€lwn  pendulwn  palati ;  and  whiffing  or  pvffing  respiration,  from 
palsy  of  the  buccinator  and  other  facial  muscles.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  papils  are  contracted,  and  sometimes  one  is  contracted  and  the 
other  dilated,  usually  indicating  the  side  of  the  brain  implicated  most. 
Sometimes  more  or  less  squinting  is  present,  or  the  eyes  are  turned 
spaiimodically  upward,  so  that  only  the  whites  ai-e  seen. 

That  side  of  the  body  is  paralysed  which  is  opposite  to  the  injury ; 
and  the  paralysis,  like  the  insensibility,  may  vary  immensely  in  degree. 
There  may  be  every  degree  from  mere  numbness  and  weakness  to  com- 
plete loss  of  power ;  and  every  degree  of  interruption  to  the  mental 
functions,  from  slight  drowsiness,  or  slowness,  to  utter  unconsciousness. 
Convulsions  and  muscular  twitchings  or  rigidity  indicate  genei-ally 
irritation  or  laceration  of  the  bitun  or  its  membranes. 

Causes. — Compre^ion  (surgically  considered)  may  be  produced  by 
three  causes.  1.  By  extravasation  of  blood.  2.  By  fracture  of  the 
skull,  with  depression.     3.  By  suppuration  within  its  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  from  extravasated  blood  generally 
show  themselves  in  the  following  manner: — The  patient  receives  a 
blow,  and  becomes  stunned  and  insensible  from  the  concussion,  with 
extremely  feeble  pulse  and  cold  skin.  Af\er  a  while  he  recovers  his 
senses  ;  but  again  in  an  hour  or  two  he  becomes  sleepy,  confused,  and 
insensible;  with  slow  stertorous  breathing,  slow  pulse,  and  dilated 
pupils.  The  symptoms  closely  correspond  with  those  of  one  foim  of 
apoplexy,  called  the  ingravescent ;  in  which  the  patient  suddenly  feels 
an  acute  pain  in  the  hrad,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  and 
becomes  sick  and  ikint — in  fact,  suffers  from  concussion.  Then  he  re- 
covers his  senses ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  as  the  extravasation  from  the 
ruptured  vessel  increases,  becomes  quite  comatose.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasateri 
rapidly,  the  symptoms  of  compression  may  immediately  succeed  the 
iibensibility  of  concussion,  without  any  interval  of  consciousness. 

The  blood  may  be  situated,  1,  between  the  dura-mater  and  skull ; 
and  if  in  large  quantity,  it  proceeds  most  likely  from  laceration  of  a 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  It  may,  however,  proceed  from 
one  of  the  sinuses,  particularly  the  lateral.  It  is  the  common  con- 
■eqaenoe  of  fracture,  by  which  the  vessels  running  in  the  grooves  of 
the  bone  are  torn  through.  2,  between  the  membranes.  Here  we 
may  nCer  to  p.  23,  for  a  notice  of  the  fact,  first  cle;irly  pointed  out  by 
•  Copland,  Diet.,  Art.  Apoplexy. 
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Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  that  injaries  are  often  aorompanied  with  extrara- 
satioQ  within  the  cavity  of  the  aradinoid ;  and  that  the  blood  may  coa- 
guiate,  forming  a  thin  layer,  which  adheres  and  becomes  vascnlar  like  a 
fiedse  membrane.     3,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  symptoms  of  concnssion  and  those  of 
compression  is  a  sort  otpons  asinontm  and  bugbear  to  young  students, 
who  are  often  led  to  expect  sharply-drawn  distinctions  which  are 
seldom  found  in  practice.  Moreover,  it  is  often  confused  by  ideas  that 
the  injury  in  concussion  is  immaterial ;  whereas,  as  we  hare  before 
said,  the  real  condition  of  a  concussed  brain  is  one  of  contusion  and 
ecchymosis,  which  may  produce  symptoms  of  their  own.  The  leading 
points  of  distinction  are  obvious  enough. 

1st.  The  symptoms  of  concussion  always  follow  the  accident  imme- 
diately ;  those  of  compression  from  effusion  of  blood  may  come  on  after 
an  interval.  "  The  fipt  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,'*  says  Pott, 
"  may  be  from  either :  no  man  can  tell  from  which ;  but  when  these 
first  symptoms  have  been  removed,  or  have  spontaneously  disappeared, 
if  such  patient  is  again  oppressed  with  drowsiness  or  stupidity,  it  then 
becomes  most  probable  that  the  first  complaints  were  from  concussion, 
and  that  the  latter  are  from  extravasation."  2ndly.  In  ccHicussion  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  the  skin  pale,  and  the  respiration  sighing  and  feeble; 
and  the  greater  the  insensibility  the  feebler  will  the  pulse  be.  In  com- 
pression, on  the  contrary,  when  reaction  is  thoroughly  established,  the 
pult>e  will  be  slow  and  full,  and  the  skin  hot  and  perspiring.  3rdly. 
Stertorous  breathing  and  muscular  palsy  are  rare  in  mere  concussion, 
common  in  compression.  4thly.  The  pupil  in  concussion  is  variable : 
sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  dilated,  and  not  always  insensible  to 
light ;  in  compression,  it  is  almost  always  dilated  and  insensible,  and 
sometimes  unequal  on  the  two  sides. 

Treatment. — The  head  should  be  shaved  and  examined,  and  if  there 
is  no  sign  of  fracture  or  injury,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of 
apoplexy;  the  indications  being  to  avert  inflammation,  and  procure 
absorption  of  the  blood  by  cold  applications  to  the  head,  calomel,  and 
purgatives  in  repeated  doses.  If,  in  spite  of  the  above  measures,  the 
insensibility  continues,  and  the  lungs  become  clogged  with  mucus,  and 
the  breath  escapes  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  with  a  peculiar  whiff 
during  expimtion  (like  that  of  a  smoker),  showing  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura  and  pressure  upon  the  meso-cephalon,  which  are  very  peri- 
lous symptoms,  the  last  resource — and  under  these  circumstances, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  desperate  one,  and  one  which  modem 
surgeons  become  daily  most  unwilling  to  resort  to, — is  trephining. 
The  trephine  should  be  rather  large,  because  the  blood  is  almost 
always  found  coagulated.  Perhaps  the  inner  table  may  be  found  exten- 
sively fractured,  with  only  a  mere  fissure  of  the  outer  table.  An  explo- 
ratory incision  may  be  first  of  all  made  at  the  seat  of  injury  ;  or,  if  that 
be  unknown,  over  the  parietal  bone  on  the  side,  opposite  to  the  paralysis, 
if  any,  and  over  the  course  of  that  branch  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery  which  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  the  haemorrhage. 
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When  a  piece  of  bone  has  been  removed,  the  dura-mater,  in  its 
normal  state  is  found  to  be  level,  and  of  a  reddish-silvery  colour,  and  it 
rises  and  falls  synchronously  with  the  motions  of  respiration ;  but  if 
there  is  fluid  underneath,  it  bulges  up  tightly  into  the  apeilure  made 
by  the  trephine,  it  is  of  a  darker  purplish  colour,  and  its  motions  are 
very  indistinct  or  entirely  lost.  In  this  latter  case  a  puncture  should 
be  made  to  let  the  fluid  escApe  ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  i-ecord 
in  which,  after  the  surgeon  has  punctured  the  distended  dura-mater, 
and  some  ounces  of  blood  have  escaped,  the  patient  has  recovered  his 
oonscioosness  immediately.*  If  on  opening  the  dura-mater  the  blood 
should  be  found  under  the  p*a  mater,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  substance  ol 
the  brain,  the  areolar  membrane  holding  it  should  be  carefully  torn  by 
the  forceps,  to  peimit  the  coogula  and  disorganized  brain  tissue  to 
escape. 

Lastly,  to  quote  from  the  valuable  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  P. 
Hewett,  supposing  a  man  to  fall — from  a  ladder,  for  instance — in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  asaibe  to  tlie  fall  the  effects  of 
the  diaease  which  preceded  it. 


SECTION  IV. — FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKL'LL. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  ai*e  caused  by  great  violence,  such  as  blows 
or  falls  on  the  head,  and  gun*shot  wounds.     i(  the  blow  be  caused  by  a 

large   blunt  object,  or  by  a  

fiUl  oa  the  head,  it  will  most 
likely  result  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended fiflsare,  running  perhaps 
acnoas  the  vault  or  base  of  the 
skull,  and  tearing  arteries, 
sinuses,  or  nerves  in  its  way ; 
fracture  of  the  base,  for  ex- 
ample, is  common  when  the 
patient  falls  on  his  head  from 
a  height,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body  tells  upon 
the  base  of  the  skull  through 
the  spinal  column. 

If  the  blow  be  caused  by  a  ^ 
diarp  instrument,  as  a  ham- 
mer, or  pickaxe,  or  brickbat,  it 
will  probably  cause  a  starred 

depreadon  confined  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Sometimes  the  outer  table 
will  show  a  small  hole,  while  the  inner  table  will  be  starred  and  d»- 
preaed  in  picula  much  more  extensively,  occasionally  tearing  the  dura- 
mater  and  injuring  the  brain. 

The  Symptoms  and  consequences  of  fracture  of  the  skull  depend  on 
the  conditions  which  accompany  it;  especially,  1.  On  the  amount  of 
•  Gathrie,  op.  dt^  pp.  39, 125 ;  Brodie,  Med.  Chir.  Trans^  voL  zlv. 
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concussion.  2.  On  the  forcing  in  of  poilions  of  bone  so  as  to  com- 
press the  brain,  or  on  internal  hsemoiThnge.  3.  On  the  complication 
with  scalp  wound.  4.  On  the  situation.  5.  On  the  inflammation 
ezdted  subsequently. 

1.  Simple  Fractdre  with  Depression  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  shaved  scalp,  when,  if  it  exist,  there  will  be 
felt  a  depi-ession  at  one  part,  with  a  corresponding  edge  or  projecting 
ridge  near  it  Sometimes  a  coagulum  of  blood  or  other  effusion  under 
the  scalp  conveys  the  feeling  of  a  sharp  elevated  ridge  of  bone:  it 
may  be  known,  however,  by  its  yielding  to  fiim  pressure  with  the 
finger,  and  by  observing  that  no  part  of  the  bone  is  beiow  its  natural 
level,  at  the  same  time  that  the  edge  of  the  app'u^nt  depression  is 
raised  in  a  rim  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skull.  Sometimes, 
too,  an  in^egular  confonnation  of  the  sutures  and  Wormian  bones  may 
be  mistaken  for  fi'actui*e. 

Moreover,  a  mere  driving  in  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  frontal  smutes 
or  mastoid  cells,  or  any  place  where  the  diploe  is  lai^,  is  not 
necessarily  attended  with  injury  to  the  brain.  Occasionally  both  tables 
may  be  driven  in  upon  one  of  the  large  venous  sinuses,  or  between  the 
cerebral  hemisphei'es  without  compressing  the  brain  substances. 

Treatment, — 1.  In  a  case  of  simple  depressed  fracture,  if  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  compression,  and  if  the  patient  is  conscious  and  rational, 
he  should  be  bled,  purged,  and  kept  under  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
r^imen ;  and  then,  perhaps,  recovery  may  be  completed  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  compression,  and  inflammation  be  averted.  Even 
if  there  be  slight  symptoms  of  compression,  the  same  plan  b  to  be 
adopted. 

In  children,  whose  bones  are  sofl  and  thin,  great  indentations  and 
depressions  may  be  pixxiuced  without  fracture.  They  are  to  be  treated 
nntiphlogistically  ;  and  if  the  bowels  are  kept  well  open,  they  may  not 
cause  any  bad  symptom  whatever,  and  the  bone  may  rise  in  time  to  its 
proper  level. 

2.  If  the  fracture  be  compound,  in  like  manner,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  better  not  to  trephine,  unless  thei-e  are  symptoms.  If  comminuted, 
and  if  splintera  are  sticking  into  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the  bone 
must  be  elevated.  If  possible,  it  should  be  done  with  the  elevator  alone. 
But  if  one  piece  of  bone  is  wedged  in  under  another,  a  smaH  aperture 
should  be  made  with  the  trephine,  or  Hey's  saw,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  employing  the  elevator.  If  any  pieces  of  bone  are  perfectly  loose 
and  detached,  they  must  be  removed ;  but  not  if  they  have  a  pretty 
good  adhesion  to  the  pericranium  or  dura-mater. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  Ins^er  Table.* — ^This  part  may  be  splin- 
tered extensively  by  some  injuries  which  do  no  great  damage  to  the 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  Te<>van,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  has  made  namerons 
experiments  which  show  that  the  aperture  of  enuy  is  caused  by  the  penetrat- 
ing body  only;  and  that  the  aperture  of  exit  Is  larger,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
by  the  penetrating  substance  plus  the  fragments  of  bone  driven  out  of  the  proxi- 
mal table  and  dipToe.— ExpertmenUl  inquiries  oa  Wounds  of  the  Skull.  BriL 
and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  July  1894. 
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outer  table;  especially  by  sabre -cuts  descending  pei-pendicularly ; 
musket-hhots,  and  blows  with  poJiei-s  and  similar  weapons.  When 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  this,  a  most  careful  examination  should  be 
made  with  the  probe,  and,  if  discovei^,  the  trephine  should  be  em- 
ployed to  raise  or  remove  any  splintei*s  tliat  may  compress  or  irritate 
the  surface  of  the  brain. 

4.  Fracture  of  the 
Base  of  the  Skull  may 
run  in  various  directions,  but 
most  frequently  through  the 
petrous,  S(|uamous,  basi-sphe- 
noid,  and  ali-sphenoid  bones. 
The  diagnosis  will  be  foundetl 
—  1 .  On  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury ;  for  the  patient  has  pro-  J 
hably  pitched  on  his  head,  | 
and  has  a  wound  or  bruise } 
on  the  vertex,  but  no  frac- 
ture there.  2.  There  will 
most  probably  be  copious 
venous  bleeding  from  one 
ear;  the  blood  coming  from  the  diploe  of  the  bone,  or  from  the 
petrosal  or  lateral  sinuses,  being  pennitted  to  well  nut  through  the 
tympanum  by  laceration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  In  this  case,  if 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  be  closed,  air  will  perhaps  also  bubble  out 
through  the  external  auditoiy  meatus  in  expiration.  3.  After  bleeding 
has  c^sed,  a  most  significant  symptom  is  the  draining  away  through 
the  ear  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  beneath  the  ai-achnoid.  It  is  a 
dear  fluid,  haixlly  coagulable  by  heat,  and  containing  much  le» 
albumen  and  saline  matter  than  serum  does.  This  indicates  that  the 
fracture  passes  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  has  ruptured 
the  tube  of  arachnoid,  which  accompanies  the  auditoiy  and  facial 
nerves  into  that  meatus,  and  so  allows  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  Immense  quantities  of  it  may  be  discharged.  In  one  case 
recorded  by  Hewett,  the  serous  fluid  seemed  to  come  from  the  internal 
ear  or  mastoid  cells  or  tympanum,  there  being  no  fissure  found  (though 
carefully  looked  for)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  4.  Various 
symptoms  may  be  noticed,  indicating  damage  to  the  nerves  that  escape 
by  the  base  of  the  skull.  Thus  extreme  deafness  points  to  the  auditory ; 
pHralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  inability  to  close  the  eye  tightly, 
and  a  dragging  of  the  mouth  to  the  op]X)site  side,  point  to  the  facial 
nerve ;  lofs  of  sensibility  in  either  hiilf  of  the  tongue,  to  tiie  third 
division  of  Uie  fifth ;  loss  of  motion,  to  the  ninth  ;  inability  of  swallow- 
ing, and  slow  or  stertorous  breathing,  to  the  eighth ;  and  thus  the 
implication  of  these  uerves  shows  the  course  of  the  fracture  to  be 
through  their  several  foramina.  5.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  or  mouth, 
and  great  ecchymosis  within  the  orbit,  not  a  mere  speck  of  blood 
*  Fracture  of  the  Inner  Table  of  the  Skall,  St.  Mary's  Museum. 
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beneath  the  coujunctira,  but  a  complete  ecchymosis  coming  from 
behind,  will  also  show  the  direction  of  fracture,  across  the  sphenoid, 
ethmoid,  and  frontal  bones.  In  some  cases  traumatic  aneurysm  of  the 
orbit  has  followed,  and  has  been  relieved  by  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid. 

In  this  and  in  other  fractures  of  the  skull  the  symptoms  depend  on 
the  amount  of  injury  to  the  brain,  and  so  does  the  prognosis.  Stupor, 
dilated  and  unequal  pupils,  with  rapid  pulse,  hot  skin,  dry  tongue,  and 
delirium,  are  unfavourable  symptoms;  yet  fracture  of  the  base  has 
been  shown  not  to  be  necessarily  fatal  as  was  once  supposed  ;  and  if 
there  is  no  primaiy  injury  to  the  brain,  if  the  patient  is  thoroughly 
purged  and  kept  on  low  diet  and  in  the  most  absolute  repoae,  so  as  to 
ai'reat  inflammation,  he  may  recover.* 

SECTION  V. — WOUNDS  OP  THE   BIIATN,  AND  HERNIA   CEREBRI. 

I.  Wounds  of  the  Dura-mater  add  very  considerably  to  the 
danger  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  botli  from  the  lisk  that 
inflammation  may  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  and  from 
the  grrater  chance  of  hernia  oerebri.  Hence  this  membrane  should 
never  be  punctured  in  search  of  fluid,  without  due  consideration. 

II.  Wounds  of  the  Sinuses  are  of  no  gi-eat  consequence,  provided 
the  blood  does  not  accumulate  within  the  skull ;  haemorrhage  from  them 
is  easily  re^tained  by  pi^essure. 

III.  Wounds  of  the  Brain,  whether  incised  or  lacerated,  are  not 
attended  with  special  and  recognisable  symptoms  besides  those  which 
aiise  from  the  concussion,  compi'ession,  or  inflammation  that  may  acci- 
dentally be  present.  Instances  are  numerous  in  which  portions  of  the 
brain  have  been  lost,  without  any  ill  consequences  at  the  time  or  aftcr- 
waixls.  But  yet  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  observed  in  some  cases  a  greater 
degree  of  mental  confusion  than  usually  attends  concussion,  and,  in 
others,  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles. 

If  foreign  bodies  are  embedded  in  the  brain,  the  danger  will  be 
materially  augmented.  Sir  B.  Brodie  says,  that  no  foreign  body, 
whetlier  a  portion  of  the  skull  or  not,  is  to  be  removed,  if  the  renooval 
will  add  in  the  least  to  the  irritation  or  injury;  but  the  practice  of 
most  surgeons  is  to  remove  them  without  delay,  but  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  consists  in  the  preventing  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  causing  the  wound  to  cicatrize  without  the  formation  of 
hernia  oerebri. 

IV.  Hernia  Cerebri. — When  a  portion  of  the  skull  has  been 
removed,  the  brain  is  liable  to  protrude  through  the  aperture  in  the 
form  of  a  rounded  tumour,  styled  hernia  or  fungus  cerebri,     Mr. 

•  See  Guthrie,  op.  cit.;  Sharp  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Lond.  1851;  MM. 
Laugier,  Robert,  and  ChassaignAc,  in  llonking's  Abstract,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Mr. 
Hilton's  excellent  Clinical  Lectures,  Lancet,  1853,  voL  i. ;  and  Prescott  HeweU's 
Lectures.  Med.  rimeSk  1855  and  iS58. 
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Guthrie  describes  two  voi'ieties  of  it.  In  the  first,  which  occun  within 
two  days,  the  tumour  is  composed  of  coagulated  blood,  and  is  caused  by 
haemorrhage  into  the  brain  near  its  surface.  It  is  accompanied  with 
delirium  and  phrenitis,  and  is  generally  fatal.  The  best  ti-eatment  is, 
to  shave  it  off  level  with  the  surface,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  discharge  of 
blood.  The  other  kind  of  tumour  consists  of  brain  itself,  inHlti'nted 
with  Ijmph  and  blood.  If  the  dura-mater  is  still  entire,  the  tumour 
causes  it  to  slough  bj  its  constant  pre>sure,  and  then  protrudes 
through  the  aperture  in  the  skull.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  suffers 
constriction  from  the  aperture  through  which  it  passes,  aud  sloughs ; 
but  is  speedily  succeeded  by  a  fresh  growth  of  brain  and  of  fungous 
granolation,  which  undei-goes  tlie  same  processes,  till  the  patient  dies 
of  the  irritation. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  prevent  this  tumour,  a  well-i-egulated  pres- 
sure, just  sutHcient  to  afford  a  natural  support,  should  be  made  upon 
the  brain  by  means  of  compresses  of  soft  lint  oiled,  in  all  cases  when 
the  skull  is  perforated.  If  the  fungus  has  ali-eady  protruded,  the  best 
application  is  liq.  calcis,  with  which  the  lint  may  be  wetted.  If  this 
&il,  and  the  d^ee  of  pressure  requisite  to  prevent  increase  cause 
symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression,  the  part  should  be  shaived  off  level 
with  the  scalp,  and  any  further  growth  be  prevented  by  the  liq.  calcis 
And  lint,  and  pressm-e,  as  before.  Fungous  granulations  pi-oceeding 
from  the  exposed  pia-  or  dura-mater  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
trom  true  hernia  cerebri.  These  are  best  treated  by  the  application 
of  lunar  caustic  frequently. 

SECTION  VI. — ^TRAUMATIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

General  Description. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes rarely  makes  its  appearance  till  a  week  after  an  injury,  fre* 
quently  not  till  three  weeks,  or  even  later.  Its  symptoms  and  pj-ogress 
are  very  various ;  sometimes  sudden,  violent,  and  soon  terminating  in 
destructive  suppuration;  sometimes  slow,  insidiuus,  aud  unsuspected, 
till  suddenly  manifested  by  fatal  coma  or  palsy. 

SrjfPTOMS. — First  stage. — ^The  patient  complains  of  tightness  and 
pain  in  the  bead,  aggravated  by  heat,  motion,  and  anything  that  causes 
excitement  of  mind  or  body,  together  with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  lan- 
guor or  weakness,  confusion  of  ideas,  quick  pulse,  disturbed  sleep, 
patuea,  and  want  of  appetite,  and  alternate  Hushing  and  paleness. 
Seoond  stage. — The  symptoms  having  lasted  a  day  or  two,  there  comes 
on  a  violent  rigour,  followed  by  burning  heat  of  the  skin  :  the  pulse  is 
bard  and  frequent;  the  carotid  and  temporal  aiteries  pulsate  vehe* 
mently;  the  headache  becomes  most  intolerable  and  throbbing;  the 
pupils  are  contracted ;  light  is  unsupportabie  to  the  eyes,  and  sound 
to  the  ears;  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  bowels  obstinately  costive,  and  the 
ctomach  rejects  everything  with  fi-equent  retching.  Besides  these 
symptoms,  violent  delirium  or  convulsions  come  on  at  intervals,  or 
pcrfaape  ooma.     If  they  are  unrelieved,  the  third  stage  soon  follows. 
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The  pulse  loses  its  force,  and  becomes  either  slow  and  oppressed,  or 
excessively  rapid ;  and  squinting,  low  delirium,  convulsions,  or  palsy, 
soon  usher  in  death.  Rigoura,  followed  by  Mjainting,  dilated  pupil, 
stertorous  bi^eathing,  coma,  and  palsy,  are  indications  ot  suppuration. 

Certain  changes  on  the  outside  of  the  head  also  accompany  the 
mischief  that  is  going  on  within.  Supposing  the  injury  which  is  tbt 
cause  of  the  intlammation  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  wound, 
which  up  to  the  occun^ence  of  the  inflammation  has  been  going  on 
well, — to  ut<e  the  words  of  Pott,  '*  the  sore  loses  its  florid  complexion 
and  gi-anulated  surface,  and  becomes  pale,  flabby,  glassy,  and  painful ; 
instead  of  good  matter,  a  thin  gleet  is  discharged  from  it;  the  lint 
with  which  it  is  dressed  sticks  to  all  parts  of  it ;  and  the  pericranium, 
instead  of  adhering  firmly  to  the  bone,  separates  all  round  from  it  to 
some  distance  from  its  edges."  The  bone,  moreover,  may  become 
white,  dry,  and  bloodless.  If  there  be  no  wound,  the  scalp  will  pre- 
sent a  putfy,  circumscribed,  indolent  tumour  at  the  seat  of  injury,  on 
incising  which  the  pericranium  is  found  detached,  and  the  tissueii 
infiltrated  with  serum.  If  the  dura*mater  is  exposed,  it  at  first 
appears  of  "  a  dull,  sloughy  cast,  and  smeared  over  with  something 
glutinous,''  and  sub.^uently  is  covered  with  matter. 

Pathology. — So  far  we  have  descnbed  the  classical  or  heroic  form 
of  acute  encephalitis.  But  many  cases  will  be  met  with  in  which  the 
order  of  symptoms  is  very  in*egular.  Thus,  in  the  fii-st  place,  severe 
and  continuous  vomiting  may  be  the  earliest  symptom,  without  any 
complaint  of  the  head ;  or  a  sudden  attack  of  convulsions,  or  of  furious 
delirium  ;  or  a  sudden  palsy,  owing  probably  to  insidious  mischief 
which  beti^ays  itself  when  too  late ;  or  pains  in  the  head  of  an  inter- 
mitting character;  or  severe  sliiverings,  tei-minating  in  a  hot  and 
sweating  fit ; — and  many  of  these  symptoms  may  occui'  without  any 
fixed  or  regular  signs  of  inflammation  being  betrayed  by  the  pulse. 
Again,  injuries  of  the  skull  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  pycsmia,  with 
abscess  in  the  lungs,  livei*,  or  joints,  and  the  other  signs  of  that  affec- 
tion. This  may  occur  from  mere  bruises  which  have  injured  the  diploe, 
without  fracture  of  either  table,  and  without  wound.  Sleeplessness, 
wild  intermitting  delirium,  and  sudden  suppression  of  a  flux  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  from  the  ear,  after  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  rigours,  are  very 
auspicious  symptoms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  usually  found  are 
suppuration  in  the  diploe ;  clots  in  the  sinuses ;  exudation  of  yellowish 
or  greenish  lymph  on  the  fi'ee  surfaces  of  the  dura-mater  and  arachnoid, 
covering  perhaps  extensive  ti-acts,  and  perhaps  partially  or  entirely 
converted  into  pus ;  similar  exudation  beneath  the  ai-achuoid,  passing 
into  the  sulci,  and  thus  appearing,  on  section,  to  be  in  the  substance  of 
the  bi-ain  itself;  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles;  softening,  or 
abscess  of  the  central  pait  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum. 

Prognosis  will  be  unfavourable  if  the  malady  is  not  promptly  re- 
lieved by  depletion,  or  if  it  has  advanced  to  its  second  stage. 
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Treatment. — Tiie  })revHition  of"  inflammatiou  uftcr  injury  (IfjK'nd- 
chioHy  on  the  m(»st  perfect  quiet  of  mind  and  Ixj.iy,  wiiich  may  be  in- 
sured by  a  careful  tid ministration  of  morphia;  by  free  purging;  a 
modei'ately  low  diet;  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head.  The 
earliest  nymptomn  are  to  be  combated  by  free  bleeding  and  leeching, 
with  cold  to  the  shared  head,  and  purgatives  with  antimony.  If  exuda^ 
tioo  teems  to  be  pouring  out,  as  indicated  by  the  persistence  of  the 
symptoms,  in  spite  of  depletion,  the  remedies  are  mercury  given  s)  as 
to  ijfect  the  system — for  instance,  two  grains  of  calomel  every  six 
hoars ;  Uisters  to  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck ;  mustard  cataplasms  to 
the  fc«t ;  terebinth inate  or  stimulant  enemata ;  and  trephining,  if 
suppnration  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  compre^ion  (and  especially 
by  palsy  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body),  by  the  above-mentioned  state 
ot'  the  wound,  or  Pott's  puffy  tumour.  The  trephine  should  be  lai-ge, 
and  if  the  matter  be  seated  between  the  dura-mater  and  skull,  it  may 
afibixi  relief.  But  so  capricious  are  the  syroptrims  of  injury  and  disease 
of  ihe  brain,  so  difficult  the  diagnosis,  so  impossible  is  it  to  be  always 
sure  of  the  precise  seat  of  mischief,  and  !>o  inherently  dangerous  ai'e 
thew  injaries  necessarily,  that  the  trephine  may  not  lay  bare  the  real 
mischief,  or  even,  if  it  does,  may  give  no  relief. 

Abace$8  in  the  brain,  or  aoftenintiy  may  be  very  remote  consequences 
of  injury,  not  occurring  perhaps  for  yejirs.  Their  symptoms  are  verv 
obscure  and  insidious.  Occasional  heiidache;  general  loss  of  health 
and  strength ;  impaii-ment  of  the  memory  or  other  mental  faculties ; 
quick  pulse,  and  furi'ed  tongue ;  disoi-der  of  the  eyes  or  ears ;  sense  of 
ooustrictioo,  or  of  coldness  in  the  scalp,  or  of  creeping  in  the  limbs, 
with  numbness,  are  the  moRt  frequeut.  But  these  are  succeeded  by 
sudden  convulsions,  or  palsy,  or  coma,  fiom  which  the  patient  soon 
dies,  although  he  may  perhaps  recover  for  a  time. 

Treatment, — Blisters,  issues,  or  setous ;  purgatives ;  the  most 
regular  diet,  and  avoidance  of  every  kind  of  excitement  of  mind  or 
body,  are  the  remedies  in  case  mischief  is  ex|)ected.  After  the  occun-ence 
of  palsy,  or  other  decided  symptoms,  blisters  :  leeches,  if  the  pulse  is 
stroog  enough,  and  there  is  pain  or  heat  in  the  head ;  purgatives  and 
enemata.  But  if  the  fiatient  is  low  and  feeble,  lie  must  be  supported  by 
mild  nutriment  and  stimulants,  especially  ammonia,  quinine,  and 
nutritious  soup. 

SECTION    VII. — TREPHINING   AND   PARACENTESIS. 

I.  Trephining. — The  apparatus  requisite  for  this  operation  com- 
prises 8  large  and  small  trephine,  a  straight  and  curved  Hey's  saw, 
an  elevator,  a  couple  of  small  pairs  of  holding  forceps,  with  fine 
points,  straight  and  curved — besides  a  good  scalpel,  and  the  other 
instruments  which  every  surgeon  is  supposed  to  have  in  his  pocket. 

There  are  four  cases  which  may  require  this  operation.  1.  Ki*acture 
of  the  skull  with  depression  of  bone.  2.  Extravasation  of  blood  under 
the  skulL  3.  Suppuration  of  the  dura-mater.  And,  lastly,  occa- 
sional cases  of  epilepsy  arising  ivom  the  irritation  of  a  diseased  spot 
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of  the  skull.  For  the  firet  and  last  cases,  the  trephine  should  be  quite 
small,  so  as  not  to  sacrifioe  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a  case  of  depressed  fracture.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bone,  if  not  already  laid  bare  by  a  scalp  wound,  must  be  exposed 
by  an  incision  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  or  H,  or  T.  Then,  perhaps,  some 
loose  fragment  may.be  picked  out,  or  a  projecting  point  may  be  cut 
off  with  a  Hey's  saw,  or  with  bone  forceps,  tbuit  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  raise  the  depressed  portion.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a  circular 
piece,  consisting  of  the  edge  of  the  depressed  bone,  and  of  the  adjoining 
bone  under  which  it  has  been  wedged,  must  be  removed.  The  peri- 
cranium being  shared  off  from  the  part  which  is  to  be  perforated, 
the  surgeon  applies  the  trephine  with  the  point  of  his  forefinger  pn>> 
tecting  the  crown,  and  works  it  with  an  alternate  pronation  and  supi* 
nation  of  the  wrist,  and  when  it  has  made  a  circular  groove  deep 
enough  to  work  in  steadily,  he  takes  care  to  withdraw  the  centi-e  pin. 
He  saws  on  steadily  and  cautiously,  pausing  frequently  and  examining 
the  gi-oove  with  a  probe,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  reached  the  dum- 
mater,  and  when  it  has,  he  introduces  the  elevator  to  i-aise  the  circular 
piece  of  bone.  He  must  be  particularly  careful  to  fix  the  centre  pin, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  circumfenfnoe  of  the  instrument,  on  firm 
bone, — and  by  no  means  to  press  heavily,  whilst  sawing,  on  any  piece 
that  is  loose  or  yielding  The  saw  will  be  known  to  have  reached  the 
diploe  by  the  escape  of  blood  with  the  boue^ust ;  but  it  must  be  recol* 
lected  that  the  diploe  exitsts  neither  in  children  nor  in  the  aged. 
When  the  piece  of  bone  is  removed,  the  sui-geon  must  gently  insinuate 
the  point  of  the  elevator  under  that  which  is  driveu  in,  and  using 
his  finger  or  the  edge  of  the  firm  bone  as  a  fulcrum,  must  carefully 
raise  it  to  its  proper  level.  Small  detached  portions  dnven  under 
the  rebt  must  be  removed  carefully  by  the  forceps,  l^hen  all  loose  frag- 
ments having  been  removed,  and  the  wound  sponged  clean,  the  scalp  must 
be  carefully  laid  down,  and  the  patient  be  put  to  bed.  The  trephine 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  courae  of  the  sutures  or  venous  sinuses, 
nor  over  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  or  occipital  bones,  if  it  can  be 
avoided ;  but,  if  necessary,  there  is  no  great  objection. 

II.  Paracentesis  Capitis,  or  p«mcture  of  the  head,  is  an  opera- 
tion that  has  been  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Conquest  in  hopeless  cases  of 
hydrocephalus  in  children.  It  consists  in  inti'oducing  a  very  fine  trocar 
or  grooved  needle  perpendiculaily  to  the  surface,  through  the  anteiior 
fontanel,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  longitudinal  sinus.  When  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fiuid  have  escaped,  the  punctui-e  should  be  carefully 
closed,  and  moderate  support  be  applied  to  the  head  by  bandages.  If 
the  child  becomes  faint,  it  must  be  kept  in  the  recumlient  posture,  and 
have  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.* 

•  See  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  In  the  Med.  (iai.  for  March  1841. 
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SECTION  VIII. — TCMOITRS. 


I.  Tumours  op  the  Scalp  are  most  fi^uently  cutaneous  cysts, 
or  vascular  tumours.     (See  pp.  108,  227.) 

II.  Tumours  of  the  Bones  are  apt  to  be  of  most  ivory-like 
density.  If  near  the  orbit,  so  as  to  iuteifere  with  the  eye,  or  if  very 
disB|2niring,  they  may  be  i-emoveJ. 

III.  Tumours  within  the  Cranium,  that  concern  the  surgeon, 
are  usually  tibro-plastic,  or  so(\  cancer,  arising  in  the  bone  or  mem- 
brane, and  peiforating  the  skull.  Other  enlargements,  such  as  aneu- 
rysms, or  hydatid*,  will  produce  similar  symptoms  at  first.  The 
earliest  symptom  is  generally  intense,  long  continued,  and  frequently 
returning  headache.  Then  there  m<»y  follow  the  signs  of  compi-essiou, 
in  the  form  of  gradually-increasing  mental  imbecility,  and  palsy  of  the 
limbs.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  cut  off  with  a  sudden  attick  of 
hemipl^a.  But  if  he  survives  long  enough,  the  growth  makes  its 
way  outwardly,  perforates  the  skull,  and  appears  as  a  soft  lobular 
tnmoar.  Attentive  examination  may  perhaps  detect  two  kinds  of 
pulsation  in  it;  one  synchronous  with  the  arterial  pulse,  the  other 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  brain  in  respiration.  The  tumour  cannot 
be  moved  laterally  ;  but  in  its  earlier  stages  may  perhaps  be  returned 
into  the  skull,  giving  rise,  when  returned,  to  symptoms  of  compression 
of  the  brain  which  subside  when  it  is  permitted  to  protrude  again. — 
See  p.  377. 

The  treatment  must  be  palliative ;  leechings,  purgatives,  and  moderate 
dieL     Any  inteiference  with  the  knife  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 


diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spine. 

section   I. — DISEASES  AND  DEFORMITIES. 

I.  Lateral  Curvature  from  debility  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and 
muscles,  is  exceedingly  common  in  this  countiy  in  young  females 
from  about  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen.  The  first  thing  that  attracts 
attention  is  a  projection,  or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  a  growing  out  of  one 
scapula,  or  of  one  side  of  the  bosom,  or  an  elevation  of  one  shoulder, 
most  commonly  the  right.  On  examination,  the  spine  is  found  to  be 
carved  like  an  italic /,  and  somewhat  twisted  on  its  long  axis.  The 
right  shoulder  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest  are  unnaturally  high  and 
rounded,  whilst  the  opposite  is  depressed  and  concave.  In  the  same 
way  the  left  hip  projects,  whilst  the  loins  on  the  right  side  are  curved 
inwards. 

CituMs. — ^This  affection  is  readily  caused  by  occtipations  or  postures 
that  tax  one  side  of  the  body  more  than  the  other  ;  e>pecially  the  habit 
*  See  Lebert,  sur  les  Mai.  Gancereuscs,  &c. 
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of  standing  at  ease  on  the  right  leg,  with  the  left  knee  a  little  bent ;  a 
common  habit  with  all  persons  who  stand  long.  By  this  means  the 
left  side  of  the  pelris  is  thrown  up,  and  the  right  shoulder  raised. 
Awkward  one-sided  postures  in  sitting  whilst  writing,  or  at  needle- 
work, are  also  causes.  We  may  add,  that  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  may  possibly  cause  distortion,  even  in  tlie  healthiest  adult; 
such  as  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other,  or  walking  with  a  wooden 
leg.  Why  one-sided  postures  should  cause  distortion  must  be  evident, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  intervertebral  substance  is  compressible, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  an  adult  man  of  middle  stature  loses  about  an 
inch  of  his  height  after  having  been  in  the  erect  posture  during  the 
day,  and  does  not  regain  it  till  after  some  houi-s  of  rest.  **  Since  the 
united  thickness  of  the  intervei-tebral  substance  in  an  adult  man  is 
about  3  •  875  inches,"  we  see  that  they  lose  nearly  one-fourth  by  com- 
pression, which  they  do  not  recover  till  after  some  hours  of  rest.  But 
if  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  unequally  on  the  spine  day  after  day,  it 
must  be  evident  that  they  will  become  compressed  on  one  side  more  than 
on  the  other ;  and  that  if  their  elasticity  be  impaired,  and  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  be  weak,  and  the  bones  soft,  as  they  are  in  young  persons 
who  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  and  active 
exercise,  this  lateral  distortion  will  become  permanent.* 

Curvature  from  Rickets, — There 
"'  is  another  form  of  curvature  from 

debility,  which  chiefly  affects  young 
children  of  the  lower  orde)*s,  and 
arises  from  rickets.  It  is  generally 
distinguished  by  the  general  rickety 
aspect  of  the  patient  (vide  p.  239), 
and  by  the  distortion  of  the  limbs 
that  is  also  pi^esent,  as  well  as  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  spine  is 
not  simply  cui-ved  laterally,  as  de- 
scribed above,  but  is  often  curved 
dh'ectly  forwards ;  the  seat  of  this 
curvature  being  the  upper  part  of 
the  back ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
cun'ed  backwaixis. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  and  most 
essential  measure  is  to  strengthen 
the  bones  and  muscles,  by  means 
of  good  diet,  sea  air,  steel,  cod-liver 
oil,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  F.  201 ; 
the  shower-bath  ;  sluicing  the  back 
with  cold  salt  and  water  in  the 
morning  ;  a  hai*d  mattre5»  instead 
of  a  soft  feather-bed ;  early  nsing, 

*  Bishop.  Lancet.  1846.  vol.  1..  p.  215. 

t  From  a  preparation  of  Mr.  Ferguason's,  in  the  King's  College  Museum. 
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and  abstinence  from  books.  2.  WhiL»t  the  hack  is  weak,  it  ought 
never  to  be  subjected  to  the  dead- weight  of  the  body.*  The  patient 
should  take  as  much  out- door,  foot,  or  horse  exercise  as  her  strength 
will  allow  ;  but  when  not  moving,  she  ought  to  be  lying  down  on  the 
floor,  or  on  any  convenient  hard  couch,  and  not  sitting  or  standing 
upright.  3.  A  gentle  course  of  gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  bring 
the  left  arm  into  play,  may  be  useful.  4.  Mechanical  support  may 
be  required  in  severe  cases ;  and  the  beat  way  of  applying  it  seams  to 
be  by  a  circular  well-padded  iron  girdle,  to  be  buckled  round  the 
pelvis,  to  which  is  attached  a  crutch,  by  which  the  axilla  of  the  de- 
pressed side  can  be  supported  and  gradually  raised,  whilst  a  broad  band 
passes  over  the  convex  side  of  the  chest,  and  forces  it  back  into  its 
proper  position.  The  author  has  devised  a  chair,  with  supports  for 
the  shoulders,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  at  the  same  level,  and  in  the 
same  vertical  plane ;  whilst  it  allows  of  free  motion  of  the  body  back- 
wards and  forwards. t 

11.  Angular  Curvature  {Pott's  Curvature)  is  produced  by  sofl- 
eoing  and  absorption,  or  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae — a  disease 
which  generally  affects  scrofulous  children  or  adults.  It  usually  begins 
with  symptoms  that  indicate  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  weak- 
ness, coldness,  and  numbness  of  the  legs,  and  incapability  of  taking  ex- 
ertion ;  and  these  symptoms  are  followed  by  twitchings  and  spasms  of 
the  legs,  and  alterwards  by  palsy.  The  bowels  are  costive ;  and  there 
is  difficulty  sometimes  of  passing,  sometimes  of  retaining,  the  urine, 
which  is  genei-ally  pale  and  alkalescent.  Children  mrely  complain 
of  much  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  back  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  an  adult, 
there  is  generally  a  heavy  dull  aching  pain,  aggravated  by  motion,  to- 
gether with  great  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  and  a  peculiar  dead  sicken- 
ing sensation  like  that  of  a  carious  tooth,  if  a  smart  blow  be  struck  on 
the  diseased  part  with  the  knuckles.  Great  distress  is  sometimes 
caused  if  the  patient  seats  himself  quickly  (or  bumps  down  into  a 
chair,  as  the  vulgar  say),  so  a<  to  hhake  the  spinal  column  ;  and 
this  wiU  sometimes  elicit  a  complaint  from  children,  who  give  no  other 
sign  of  pain  or  tenderness.  It  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  it  will  moreover  be  accompanied  with  tightness  of  the  chest, 
and  dilficulty  of  breathing;  and  if  in  the  cervical,  one  or  both  arms 
may  be  palsied,  and  there  will  be  a  difficulty  of  supporting  the  head, 
which  the  patient  steadies  with  his  hands  whenever  he  moves  about. 
Aft  the  disease  advances,  the  trunk  becomes  curved  forwaids,  and  the 
ipinous  processes  of  the  diseased  vertebra;  project  backwards ;  so  as  to 
erase  great  deformity.  Perhaps  abscesses,  ot'  the  chronic  scrofulous 
sort,  form,  and  if  so  the  patient  will  exhibit  great  constitutional  derange- 
ment and  hectic. 

Conatquences. — 1.  In  favourable  cases,  the  diseased  bones  collapse 

*  Jadcsoo,  the  pagillst,  used  to  say  that  he  knew  an  infallible  plan  for 
■■king  any  child  crooked ;  viz^  Let  it  bolt  its  victuals  and  stand  on  one  leg. 
Mmo's  Philosophy  of  Living.  . 

f  U  la  made  by  Spratt,  of  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square.  ^ 
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and  are  anchylosti,  aa  after  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  joints ; 
abscesses,  if  they  form,  are  healed,  or  their  matter  is  absorbed ;  uid  the 
patient  recovers  in  two  or  three  years,  with  more  or  less  deformity, 
which  is  of  course  incurable.  2.  In  some  fatal  cases  the  patient  dies 
suddenly  from  two  or  three  of  the  diseased  rertebne  giving  way,  and 
crushing  the  spinal  oord ;  or  from  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process, 
owing  to  ulceration  of  its  ligament ;  or  from  the  bursting  of  abscesses  into 
the  spinal  cord ;  or  from  their  bursting  into  the  pleura  or  peritoneum ; 
but  more  fi'equently  death  is  caused  by  slow  irritation  and  eihaustJon, 
consequent  on  the  formation  and  bursting  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscesses. 

Dutgnosis. — This  affection  must  not  be  confounded  with  hysteria. 
It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  distortion  which  arises  from 
debility  by  noticing  that  the  curvature  is  abrupt  and  angular,  whereas 
in  the  latter  affection  it  is  gradual  and  rounded,  and  implicates  nearly 
the  whole  spine. 

Treatment. — 1.  Best  in  the  horizontal  posture  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy.  But  the  patient  must  not  be  taught  to  lie  on  his  back,  nor  mutft 
any  means  be  used  with  a  view  of  straightening  the  spine,  as  they 
would  merely  impede  the  natural  process  of  recovery,  by  preventing 
the  remains  of  the  diseased  vertebi-ai  from  falling  together.  A  bandage 
containing  strips  of  whalebone,  and  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  hipa, 
is  of  use  in  keeping  the  trunk  at  perfect  rest.  2.  Issues  may  be  made 
and  kept  open  with  caustic  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
diseased  vertebrae,  if  there  is  any  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
scrofulous  cases  they  do  no  good.  Leeches  may  relieve  occasional 
accessions  of  pain  or  tenderness.  3.  At  the  same  time,  the  constitution 
must  be  thoi-oughly  supported  by  good  diet,  and  by  cod-liver  oil,  sars^ 
parilla,  phosphate  of  lime,  F.  201,  or  bark  with  lime-water,  and  steel, 
and  other  tonics  and  alteratives,  ^  directed  for  scrofula.  4.  Efficient 
mechanical  support  during  convalescence  is  necessary. 

III.  Lumbar  and  P^as  Abscess.— These  ai-e  abscesses  arising 
commonly  from  that  diseased  condition  of  the  spine  which  has  jost  been 
described,  although  abscesses  may  occur  in  the  same  situation  from  con- 
stitutional debility  and  other  causes,  without  spinal  disease.  When  the 
connexions  of  the  various  muscles  and  fascise  and  the  relations  of  the 
great  nerves  to  the  spine  are  considered,  the  variety  of  courses  which 
these  abscesses  take  is  very  intelligible.  Sometimes  they  point  in  the 
back  (constituting  lumbar  abscess  if  low  down) ;  sometimes  the  matter 
makes  its  way  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  may  point  at  any 
part  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  sometimes  it  enters  the  sheath  of  thie 
psoas  muscle,  passes  downwards  in  its  sheath  generally  along  the  course 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  causes  absorption  of  that  muscle,  and  points 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  forming  a  tumour  which  diminishes  or  dis- 
appears when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  receives  an  impulse  on  cough- 
ing. This  is  called  psoas  abscess.  In  some  few  cases  it  does  not  extend 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  but  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
parietes  as  an  oblong  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  psoas  muscle :  in 
other  cases  it  extends  downwards  into  the  thigh,  on  the  outer  side,  or 
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in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels.  Sometimes  it  reaches  as  low  as  the 
knee ;  sometimes  passes  backwards  to  the  nates ;  sometimes  through 
the  pelvis  and  sacro-sciatic  notch  to  the  nates ;  and  sometimes  it  has 
disdiarged  itself  through  the  bladder  or  rectum.*  It  all  cases  of 
doabtful  diagnosis  the  evidence  of  disease  of  the  vertebrs,  and  of  rigi- 
dity of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  of  inability  to  hop  on  the  leg  of  the  diseased 
side,  or  to  extend  it  fairly  on  the  pelvis,  or  to  turn  the  toes  inwards, 
should  be  looked  for.  llie  diagnosis  is  fuiiher  alluded  to  in  the  Chap- 
ters on  Aneurysm  and  Hernia. 

Treatment, — The  first  indications  are,  to  procure  absorption  of  the 
matter,  to  keep  up  the  health,  and  to  remedy  the  spinal  disease.  If  the 
tumoar  enlarges,  and  threatens  to  burst  in  spite  of  these  measmvs,  it 
most  be  treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  large  chronic  abscess. 

IV.  AccTE  OR  Subacute  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  may 
be  caused  by  blows,  by  twists,  or  other  injuries,  and  may  occor  during 
acute  rheumatism ;  moreover,  it  not  nnfrequently  attacks  persons  who 
are  greatly  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  sUch  as  labourei's  and  prostitutes. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  hot  climates  in  the  form  of  peculiar  diseases, 
called  barbiers  and  beriberi.  Fever,  violent  pain  in  the  back,  and  com- 
plete parapl^a,  with  loss  of  power  over  the  rectum  and  bladder,  are 
the  symptoms.  The  treatment  must  consist  of  bleeding  or  cupping ; 
calomel  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  subsequently  blisters  and  warm  baths. 
In  subacute  and  chronic  cases  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  with  colchicum 
or  alkalis  if  indicated  by  the  state  of  tlie  urine ;  or  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  with  tincture  of  bark,  F.  87. 

V.  Spina  Bifida,  or  hgiirorachitis,  is  an  affection  in  which  the 
spinous  processes  and  laminae  of  some  of  the  vertebra:  are  cleft  or  defi- 
cient. The  spinal  membranes,  depiived  of  their  ordinary  support, 
yield  to  the  pressui-e  of  the  sub-arachnoid  fluid  which  they  contain 
(which  also  is  secreted  in  unusual  quantity),  and  bulge  out,  forming  a 
floctuating  tumour  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back. 

Pathology. — ^This  affection  evidently  has  its  origin  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  foetal  existence,  and  depends  on  an  an-cst  of  development  of  the 
neiuBl  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  and  generally  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral. 
It  it  found,  on  dissection,  that  not  merely  the  spinal  membranes  are 
distended,  but  that  the  nerves  may  have  very  important  connexions 
with  the  sac,  which  is  usually  formed  by  a  distension  of  the  folds  of 
{xs-mater  and  visceral  arai:hnoid,  investing  the  branches  of  the  cauda 
equina — below  the  termination  of  the  coi-d  proper. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  preparation  in  the  St.  George's  Hospital 

•  See  Stanley,  op.  dt.  p.  331.  Mr.  Stanley  points  out  the  diagnosis  between 
tbs  jMGO«  obfioess  and  the  iliac  abbcess;  which  latter  is  a  collection  of  matter  iu 
the  cennUr  tismie  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  &scla  and  iUaca,  or  between 
that  fiuda  and  the  iliacns  muscle.  It  geniTally  urises  from  cold,  straiu^  or 
fiU]s»  or  from  general  debility ;  sometimes  fTom  spinal  disease,  bat  it  is  not  so 
fegnlarlgr  connected  with  the  last  cause  as  psoas  abscess  is.  It  generally  attacks 
adolta,  laid  often  women  after  parturition.  It  xisually  points  above  Foupart's 
BSBoeot,  near  the  anterior  supierior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  dilBculty  of 
mwimmA^w^  the  thigh,  SO  coDstant  in  psoas  abscess,  is  absent 
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Moseam,  made  bj  Mr.  Hewett,  who  kindly  obtained  permission  for  the 
anthor  to  haye  this  drawing  made.    The  patient  was  fire  months  old. 


and  died  under  Mr.  Tatam's  care.  The  cavity  of  the  tumour  is  seen 
to  be  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  nenres 
passing  out  of  the  spinal  canal  at  the  upper  part  of  the  opening,  run 
across  the  cavity  of  the  tumour  to  its  posterior  wall,  where  they  are 
firmly  fixed,  the  nerves  being  here  flattened  and  spread  out  upon  a  fine 
membrane.  From  the  sac,  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  four  sacral 
nerves  return  in  distinct  bundles,  forming  large  loops,  to  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina,  through  which  they  pass  as  usual  to  form  the  sacral 
plexuses.  The  fluid  had  evidently  been  effused  between  the  visceral 
arachnoid  and  pia*mater ;  and  the  walls  of  the  sac  were  formed  by  the 
visceral  and  parietal  arachnoid  and  by  the  skin,  all  of  which  were  much 
thickened,  and  firmly  united  to  each  other. 

In  cases  like  this  in  which  the  nerves  pass  through  the  cavity  of  the 
tumour,  it  is  probable  that  the  fluid  was  originally  in  the  subarachnoid 
cellular  tissue,  after  partial  adhesions  had  formed  between  the  nerves, 
and  the  two  layers  of  arachnoid  covering  its  posterior  surfiice.  But  in 
some  oases  the  nerves  are  found  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  sac,  without  passing  through  its  cavity ;  and  in  these  most  pro- 
bably the  fluid  was  effused  into  the  subaradinoid  cellular  tissue,  after 
extensive  adhesions  had  united  the  cord  and  its  nerves  to  the  two  layers 
of  arachnoid  covering  its  posterior  surface.     Whereas,  if  the  fluid  be 
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effused  into  the  comity  of  the  arachnoid,  before  any  adhesions  form  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  that  membrane,  no  nerves  will,  in  Mr. 
Hewett*8  opinion,  be  connected  with  the  snc 

TemuHatioHS.  —  The  tumour 
formed  by  a  spina  bi6da  may 
Tary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
turkey's  egg  to  that  of  an  adult 
head;  and  its  integuments  may 
be  thick  and  covered  with  a 
dense  cuticle,  or  may  be  thin 
and  transparent.  In  some  cases 
the  tumour  bursts  during  the 
act  of  birth;  in  most  others, 
after  the  patient  has  lived  some 
months  or  years,  it  becomes  enor- 
mously distended,  and  ulcerates, 
the  patient  speedily  dying  of  the 
irritation.  In  one  case,  of  a 
young  woman,  aged  27,  which 
came  under  the  author's  obser- 
vation some  time  ago,  and  which 
was  afterwards  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  tumour  re- 
lieved itself  when  distended,  by 
the  exudation  of  a  watery  6uid 
through  a  minute  aperture.  In 
some  few  cases  the  patient  lives 
to  the  ordinary  span  of  life,  with- 
out being  troubled  with  the  de- 
formity. There  is,  further,  a  great  variety  in  the  amount  of  incon- 
venience attending  it.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus; sometimes  with  club-foot;  sometimes  with  more  or  less 
peJsj  of  the  legs,  or  incontinence  of  mine  (which  symptoms  are  easily 
aooooDted  for  by  the  wasted  and  compressed  condition  in  which  the  coi-d 
and  its  nerves  are  often  found),  whilst  in  other  cases  there  are  none  of 
these  inoonvcoiiences,  unless  the  tumour  is  compressed  or  inflamed. 

TVeatment, — ^We  have  bera  thus  minute  in  describing  the  real  nature 
of  this  disease,  in  order  to  deter  the  surgeon  from  hazardous  attempts 
at  curing  what  must  almost  inevitably  be  an  incurable  malady.  We 
read  ci  cases  in  which  the  tumour  has  been  cut  of}',  and  the  edges  united 
by  twisted  suture ;  or,  in  which  it  has  been  included  in  a  ligature  and 
t^tly  tied ;  but  these  plans  will  not  be  readily  adopted  by  any  one 
who  would  rather  not  open  the  spinal  membranes,  or  injure  the  Cauda 
equina.  The  operation  of  puncture,  too,  is  generally  followed  by 
speedily  &tal  results.  Therefore,  we  think  the  surgeon's  wisest  plan 
is,  manlj  to  apply  moderate  support  by  means  ot  a  hollow  truss, 
*  Beprasents  the  tomoor  foraied  in  spina  biflda.    From  the  King's  CoU^ie 
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or  some  sach  contriyimoe,  so  as  to  coanteract  that  tendency  to  effosion 
which  there  always  is  when  the  natural  support  of  any  part  of  the  body 
is  taken  away.*  If  the  swelling  increase  very  fast,  and  the  sui^geon  is 
inclined  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  puncture,  he  should,  at  all  events,  strictly 
observe  the  following  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  P.  Hewett. 

1st.  **  The  tumour  should  never  be  punctured  along  the  mesial  line, 
especially  in  the  sacral  region ;  for  it  is  generally  at  this  point  that  the 
cord  and  its  nerves  are  connected  with  the  sac  The  puncture  is  to  be 
made  at  one  side  of  the  sac,  and  at  its  lowest  part,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  wounding  any  of  the  nervous  branches. 

2nd.  **  The  instrument  ought  to  be  a  needle  or  a  small  tix)char ;  for, 
if  a  lancet  is  used,  there  will  be  a  greater  risk  of  wounding  some  im- 
portant part  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tumour.^f 

After  puncture,  very  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  proper  sap- 
port  by  bandages. 

VII.  Cancer  of  the  Spinal  Column.  When  severe  and  continued 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  spine,  with  more  or  less  derangement  of  the 
nervous  fimctions,  and  perhaps  some  perceptible  tumour,  occur  in  a 
patient  affected  with  cancer,  Uie  probability  is,,  that  some  of  the  mor- 
bid growth  is  deposited  in  or  near  the  vertebrs.:}: 

SECTION  n. — ^INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

I.  Concussion. — Violent  blows  or  bendings  of  the  spine  are  liable 
to  produce  very  serious  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes  they  cause 
an  immediate  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  the  injury,  which 
gradually  passes  off,  and  thus  resembles  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the 
brain ;  sometimes  they  are  followed  by  inflammation,  which  requires 
prompt  antiphlogistic  measures,  in  order  to  avert  permanent  paraplegia 
or  death. 

II.  Extravasation  op  Blood. — A  severe  blow  on  the  back  some- 
times causes  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  spinal  canal,  which,  as 
it  increases,  causes  compression  of  the  cord  and  paraplegia. 

III.  Dislocation  and  Fracture. — Dislocation  ot'  the  spine  is 
rare,  except  in  the  cervical  region ;  but  it  occasionally  does  occur  even 
in  the  lumbar  and  doi'sal  without  any  accompanying  fracture.  When 
fracture  occurs,  it  generally  passes  transversely  across  the  body  and 
arch  of  the  vertebra.  The  ill  consequences  of  these  accidents  will,  of 
course,  •be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  if  that  escapes  compression,  the  consequences  may  not  be 
serious.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  spinous  processes  may 
be  broken  off;  or  that  the  cervical  vertebne  may  be  twisted  round ; 
and  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae  have  been  displaced  back- 

*  See  a  snccessfXil  case  treated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  this  way,  Med.  Cbir. 
Tran8„  vol.  ii. 

f  See  Oases  of  spina  bifida,  with  remarks  by  Prescott  Hewett,  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.,  1844. 

}  Canar  Hawkins,  Med.  Cbir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv. 
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wards,  the  patient  recoTering  with  pennanent  defoi*mity,  but  nothing 
worse.* 

But  it  more  frequently  hap- 
pens in  fracture  and  dislocation 
of  the  vertebrse,  that  the  spinal 
cord  is  compressed  or  lacerated, 
and  the  pai-ts  below  the  seat  of 
injury  deprived  of  their  nervous 
influence;  and  in  these  cases  the 
symptoms  vary,  according  to  the 
level  of  the  injury. 

If  the  injury  affect  one  of  the 
banbar  or  loicer  dorsal  vertebraiy 
the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  are  palsied  and  insensible, 
the  penis  is  erect,  the  faeces  aie 
diachai^^  involuntarily,  owing 
to  palsy  of  the  sphincter  ani ;  but 
the  urine  cannot  be  voided  volun- 
tarily, owing  to  palsy  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bladder.  Imme- 
diately after  the  injury,  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  diminished,  but  in 
a  few  days  it  becomes  copious, 
ammooiacal,  and  offensive,  and  the 
mooous  coat  of  the  bladder  in- 
flames, and  secretes  a  quantity  of 
▼isdd  adhesive  mucus.  The  bowels 
are  distended  with  wind,  and  obstinately  costive ;  in  protracted  cases 
the  evacuations  become  black,  treacly,  and  extremely  offensive.  The 
temperature  of  the  palsied  parts  at  first  rises — in  one  case  so  high  as 
111*  F. — but  afterwards  sinks  to  the  natural  level,  or  below  it.  In 
some  few  cases,  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  not  entirely  compressed  or 
laoemted,  the  patient  may  retain  some  degi*ee  of  sensation  or  motion,  or 
may  suffer  from  painful  spasms  of  the  legs ;  but  in  general  the  loss  of 
feeling  and  motion  is  complete. 

Jf&e  fracture  or  dislocation  be  high  in  the  back,  or  at  the  lower  part 
cf  the  neck  J  there  will,  in  addition  to  the  above  sjrmptoms,  be  palsy  of 
one  or  both  arms,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  of  expi- 
ration, because  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  are  palsied,  and 
the  di^bragm  has  no  antagonist. 

If  the  injury  be  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  (fourth  or  fiflh 
oenrical)  the  diaphragm  will  be  palsied,  and  death  instantaneous.  The 
most  fr«|aent  example  of  this  is  the  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process, 
which  is  sometimes  caused  by  ulceration  of  its  transverse  ligament, 
sMDetimes  by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head,  or  by  lifting  a  child  up 
by  the  head. 

•  Goferin,  L'Exp^rlcnce,  Dec.  3, 1840 ;  Shaw,  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  936. 
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IV.  Softening  is  a  frequent  conseqaenoe  of  ooDcnssioQ  or  laoeia- 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  affected  part  becomes  pulpy  and  dlfflaent, 
without,  however,  any  traces  of  inflammation. 

y.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  rery  rare  conse- 
quence of  injuries,  except  penetrating  wounds,  which  generally  proTo 
speedily  fetal  in  consequence.  It  is  known  by  rigors,  delirium, 
twitchings,  and  numbness  of  the  Umbs ;  difficult  and  quick  breathing ; 
tympanites  of  belly ;  followed  by  paralysis  of  legs,  possibly  of  arms ; 
I^rhaps  general  convulsions  and  coma.  Suppuration  has  been  found 
along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  pus  has  been  known  to  make 
its  way  along  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  so  as  to  form  considerable  col- 
lections amongst  the  muscles.* 

Prognosis.— If  a  fracture  is  situated  high  up,  so  as  to  affect  the 
respiration,  the  patient  rarely  survives  more  than  a  day  or  two.  If  it 
is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  loins,  he  may  live  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  a  month ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  recovery  has  even 
occurred,  of  course  with  permanent  parapl^ia.  The  manner  in  which 
death  occurs  afler  these  injuries  is  from  general  exhaustion  and  debility. 
The  appetite  and  digestion  fail ;  a  weakening  diarrhoea  comes  on,  and 
then  the  nates  slough,  and  the  patient  soon  sinks.  The  prognosis 
is  very  uncertain  afler  severe  blows ;  sometimes  the  patient  lives  and 
recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs  even  after  complete  paraplegia  ;  sometimes 
life  is  saved  but  with  permanent  paraplegia ;  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  having  appeared  to  recover  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
injury,  most  unexpectedly  becomes  paralytic,  and  dies  from  slow  disor- 
ganization  of  the  cord. 

Treatment. — 1.  If  there  be  any  displacement,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  reduce  it  by  extension.  In  partial  dislooitions  of  the  neck, 
however,  the  attempt  should  be  very  cautious  indeed,  since,  although  it 
has  succeed  (in  the  cnse  of  M.  Gu^rin  for  instance),  it  has  also  been 
known  to  produce  instant  death.  2.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at 
perfect  rest  in  the  horixontal  posture,  and  the  gi-eatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  pi-event  or  delay  gangrene  of  the  nates,  by  arranging  pillows 
or  India-rubber  water-cushions.  3.  The  urine  must  be  drawn  off  by 
the  catheter,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  open  by  clysters  and  pui|^tives, 
to  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  recommends  ammonia  to  be  addml.  Tonics 
and  the  muiiatic  acid  may  be  given  to  support  the  strength,  and  ob- 
viate the  derangement  of  the  luine.  The  tympanitic  state  of  the  belly 
may  be  relieved  by  rubbing  it  with  the  compound  camphor  liniment. 
4.  Cupping  may  occasionally  be  employed  if  there  are  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  the  pulse  is  flim.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if 
fracture  has  occurred,  and  the  cord  is  injured,  loss  of  blood  is  contra- 
indicated  by  the  pulse,  and  would  hasten  a  fatal  issue.  5.  If  the 
patient  recover  with  his  life,  any  I'emaining  weakness  or  palsy  may 
perhaps  be  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  cautious  use  of  blisters  or 

*  See  case  of  latent  fhu^tnre  of  spine,  proving  fatal  bj  suppuration  wlthlft 
the  vertebral  caual,  by  Mr.  Simon,  Pathological  Trans..  voL  vi.     Dr.  Bris- 
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iaaues,  friction,  wajm  bathing,  and  the  interaal  use  of  mix  Tomica;  but 
they  will  very  raiiely  do  any  good.*  6.  An  operation  for  cutting 
down  on  the  fracture,  and  cutting  out  the  arch  of  that  vertebra  or 
vertebrse  which  presses  on  the  cord,  was  performed  forty  years  ago  by 
dine,  and  AsUey  Cooper.  The  results  were  not  lucky,  but  the  idea 
has  been  revived  by  Brown-Sequard. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE  EYE. 
SECTION  I. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   EYE   GENERALLY. 

I.  The  Eye  is  a  very  complex  organ,  containing  very  many  different 
structures  of  great  delicacy  and  minuteness.  The  effect  of  disease 
on  each  of  these  parts  and  stmctures  requires  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately; yet  the  student  should  be  aware  that  he  may  not  find  in 
actual  practice  that  the  various  disea.<^  ending  in  tYis,  such  as  choroid- 
itis, or  sclerotitis,  have  such  nicely-deiined  diffei-ences  as  are  oflen 
assigned  to  them  in  books.  For  instance,  it  is  a  most  arbitrary  assump- 
tion that  the  choroid  can  be  inflamed  apart  from  the  retina,  or  the 
retina  apart  from  the  choroid ;  still  more  to  talk  of  congestion  of  the 
one,  and  inflammation  of  the  other.  No  doubt  there  are  many  instances 
of  isoUted  affections  even  amongst  tlie  most  minute  textures,  as  we 
•hall  show  presently.  But  the  first  grand  distinction  the  student  must 
draw,  is  between  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  popularly,  but 
fidsely  called  ophthalmia,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyeball.  The  con- 
junctiva, including  that  which  covere  the  cornea,  is  a  mucous  mem- 
l»r«ne,  subject  to  inflammation  with  mucous  or  purulent  discharge, 
■marting  or  scalding  pain,  and  more  or  less  sensitiveness  to  light. 
This  may  be  caused  by  various  derangements  of  health ;  by  long  appli- 
eatioo  with  bright  light;  by  atmospheric  influence;  or  by  the  applica^ 
tion  of  irritants,  of  which  gonorrhceal  pus  is  the  most  intense.  It  may 
lead  to  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  but  be  quite  unattended  with 
disease  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  is  greatly  under  the  control  of 
local  astringent  applications.  In  very  severe  cases,  however,  the  deep- 
Hated  parts  are  apt  to  be  implicated  in  the  vascular  action,  although 
they  may  escape  occasionally  from  the  mvages  of  disease. 

II.  Inflammation  of  the  Eyehall,  on  the  contrary,  is  attended 
with  quite  a  different  set  of  symptoms ; — those,  in  fact,  which,  as  Dr. 
Jacob  observes,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  iritis ;  as  if  the  iris  were  the 
only  tissue  concerned,  whereas,  in  reality,  in  iritis,  all  the  inner  struc- 
tores  of  the  eye  are  more  or  loss  involved.  The  symptoms  are,  a 
Jbright  pink  arterial  tint  of  the  sclei-otic ;  the  iris  altered  in  colour,  first 

*  Vtde  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  and  Brodie  on  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Oord,  in 
Med.  Cbir.  Tnuuk,  vol  xxi. 
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from  increased  vaacularit^,  next  from  effusion;  the  pupil  irregular,  its 
contractile  and  expansive  power  diminished;  dimness  of  vision;  no 
great  intolerance  of  light;  pain,  not  scalding,  but  aching,  or  neuralgic, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  intensity.  Loss  of  transparency  in  the  cornea, 
especially  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
crystalline  capsule;  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule;  softoiing  of 
the  inflamed  cornea  or  sclerotic,  so  that  they  bulge  under  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  within,  fluidity  ot*  the  vitreous  humour,  complete  para- 
lysis, or  permanent  bulging  of  the  iris  ;  loss  of  healthy  structure  of  the 
retina,  and  various  changes  in  the  choroid,  and  efiusion  between  it  and 
the  retina,  are  among  the  consequences  of  protracted  subacute  or  chronic 
inflammation.  Of  the  acute  inflammation,  attended  with  intensely  ago- 
nizing pain,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  chemosis,  flashes  of  light,  and  hot 
scalding  tears,  the  consequenoe  may  be  not  mei^ly  effusion  of  lymph, 
with  loss  of  transpai^ncy  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  but  suppuration  within 
the  eyeball,  indicated  by  shiverings,  most  acute  pain,  and  a  yellow 
distended  cornea ;  which  in  such  a  case  sloughs,  if  not  slit  open  by  the 
surgeon. 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  eyeball  may  be — 1,  trcntmatic,  that  is, 
caused  by  injuries ;  2,  idiopathiCf  or  caused  by  various  morbid  states  of 
the  blood. 

1.  The  fli-st,  or  traumatic  form,  may  be  caused  by  various  injuries, 
especially  blows  and  wounds ;  but  the  liability  to  it,  and  the  severity  of 
it  will  be  greatly  increased  by  intemperance,  or  any  other  circumstance 
which  deranges  the  general  health.  The  symptofns  will  be  those  which 
we  have  already  enumerated,  in  various  degrees  of  severity,  attended 
with  furred  tongue,  qm'ck  pulse,  headache,  and  fevei*.  The  treatment 
embraces  all  the  points  treated  of  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Treatment  of 
Inflammation  in  general.  Firat,  the  causes — foreign  bodies,  chemical 
irritants,  and  the  like — must  be  removed  if  possible.  Secondly,  sooth- 
ing measui-es  must  be  adopted  to  allay  disturbed  sensation; — per- 
fect rest  of  the  eye,  and  if  there  be  a  wound  of  the  eyeball,  the 
eyelids  should  be  closed  by  a  nan*ow  strip  or  two  of  court  plaster ; 
opium,  to  allay  pain  and  to  insure  repose  of  body  and  mind ;  applica- 
tion to  the  injured  pait  either  of  a  bit  of  soft,  dry,  old  cambric, 
or  of  a  fold  of  rag  dipped  in  cold  water  and  frequently  renewed ;  or  of 
linen  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  in  a  warm  decoction  of  poppies,  which* 
evei*  the  patient  flnds  most  soothing ;  for  if  the  one  does  not  suit,  the 
other  must  be  tined.  Thiixlly,  eliminatives ;  such  as  a  good  dose  of 
calomel  and  colocynth  with  rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  potass,  so  as  to 
drain  the  blood  of  cacoplastic  matters.  These  complete  the  preventive 
measures.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  inflammation  does  come  on,  then, 
fourthly,  the  afllux  of  blood  must  be  checked.  If  the  patient  is  able 
to  bear  it,  vensesection  may  be  performed.  If  not,  from  eight  to 
twelve  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  or  cupping.  The  fourth 
indication  will  also  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  saline  purges,  and  saline 
draughts  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  Fifthly,  should  the  pre- 
ceding measures  not  check  the  disease,  or  should  bloodletting  be  con- 
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sidcred  inapplicable,  mercury  should  be  given  gently,  as  directed  for 
iritis,  so  as  to  control  the  effusion,  or  cauM  it  to  be  absorbed.  Lastly, 
the  diet  shoald  be  proportioned  to  the  patient's  strength,  but  not  too 
low.  The  eyes  should  be  protected  from  light;  yet  without  &acri- 
ficiog  good  rentilation  and  coolness.  As  tlie  disease  is  disappearing, 
bark  will  often  be  of  material  service. 

2.  Of  the  various  idiopathic  inflammations  of  the  eyeball,  we  will 
mention  (a)  that  moti  f<mdroyant  attack,  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
pytBmia ;  in  which  the  eye  is  filled  with  unhealthy  lymph,  and 
destroyed  with  a  rapidity  that  admits  of  scarcely  any  remedy.  See 
Pyctmia,  (6)  Inflammation  of  the  eyeball  as  a  consequence  of  con- 
tamination of  the  blood  fi-oni  the  poison  of  sijphilisy  is  described  under 
the  head  of  si/philitic  iritis  ;  (c)  that  caused  by  rheumatism,  common 
or  gonorrhccixlf  is  desaibed  under  the  heads  of  scU'rotitis^  and  of 
rheamatic  iritis,  (d)  Scrofulous  affections  are  sjwkon  of  under  the 
bead  of  scrofulous  iritis,  and  comeitis ;  and  of  cancer  of  the  eye,  Sect.  18. 
Strumous  ophthalmia,  commonly  so  called,  is  a  disease  of  tlie  conjunc- 
tiva, so  far  as  it  is  a  local  disease  at  all.  LiLstly,  one  eye  may  be 
affected  sympathetically  by  disorganization  of  its  fellow  ;  a  thing  to  be 
averted  by  removing  the  cornea  and  evacuating  the  morbid  products,  or 
extirpating  the  eye  after  the  manner  of  Bonnet.* 


SECTION  II. — INJURIES. 

I.  Wounds  of  the  eyelids  or  eyebrows  should  be  most  carefully  ad- 
justed by  means  of  sutures,  introduced  with  a  very  fine  needle,  which 
should  pass  through  the  cartilage,  if  divided.  The  glover's  needle 
is  the  best.  The  greatest  cai*e  should  be  taken  to  pi-event  iiTegular 
cicatrization,  with  the  distortion,  and  inversion  or  evensiou,  that  may 
be  the  result  of  it.  A  linen  rag  wetted  with  cold  water  should  then 
be  laid  on  the  part^- inflammation  should  be  counteracted,  and  the 
patient  be  kept  at  rest  till  the  wounds  are  healed.  Wounds  of  the 
£>rebead,  but  more  especially  of  the  eyebrow,  and  of  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  even  though  the  globe  of  the  eye  has  not  been  struck,  are 
occasionally  followed  by  loss  of  vision,  owing  to  concussion  of  the 
retina,  or  effusion  of  blood  in  the  eye. 

II.  Blows  on  the  eye  are  generally  followed  by  a  disreputable-look- 
ing cochynoosis,  which  is  inconvenient  enough.  But  sometimes  a  blow 
on  the  naked  eyeball,  even  when  so  slight  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  injury, 
or  a  severe  blow  on  the  temple,  causes  detachment  of  the  retina,  or 
8(»iie  other  deep-seated  injury  to  the  eye,  dimness  or  total  loss  of  sight, 
which,  when  neglected,  may  lead  to  peimaneut  blindness. 

•  See  a  series  of  cases  by  Haynes  Walton,  illustrating  this  point.  Med.  Times. 
IHk.  istb,  18M;  and  similar  cases  by  Mr.  K.  Taylor,  ibid.  Oct.  2))th.  1854. 
Tike  aal]M>r  most  strongly  reoommendft  the  peruul  of  a  TreatisiC  on  inflam- 
'     I  of  the  I^eball.  by  Arthur  Jacob.  MJ>.,  6cc.,  Dublin,  1819., 
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For  the  preveation  and  treatment  of  ill-consequences,  refer  to  the 
Section  on  Inflammation  of  the  Eyeball  generally. 

Blood  effused  into  the  chambers  u  generally  abwrbed  in 
*  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  if  inflammation  be  kept  down.    If 

m         coagulated  firmly,  it  will  take  much  longer,  even  months. 
I  Rupture  of  the  eye  may  be  caused  by  a  violent  blow. 

I  Extreme  quietude  and  care  should  be  taken  to  save  any 

I  remnant  of  sight,  and  to  avert  dangerous  inflammation. 

I  Dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  another  possible  re^ 

JL  suit  of  a  severe  blow.  If  driven  into  the  anterior  diamber, 
^g  and  if  the  patient  is  young,  and  if  it  gives  no  trouble,  it 
""  ■"  may  be  left  to  nature,  especially  if  there  be  reason  to  think 
that  the  capsule  does  not  surround  it.  If,  however,  it  be- 
comes irritating,  or  if  the  patient  is  above  forty,  it  should 
be  removed.  If  dislocated  into  the  posterior  chamber,  it 
will  almost  certainly  produce  disorganization  of  the  eye,  if 
not  removed  by  extraction ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  bring  it 
into  the  anterior  chamber  by  means  of  a  needle,  before  the 
i-emoval. 

III.  Foreign  Bodies.  When  a  patient  complains  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  the  surgeon  should  first  examine  the 
cornea ;  then  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  lower  part 
of  the  globe,  by  everting  the  lid,  and  telling  the  patioit  to 
look  up.  If  nothing  is  discovered  there,  the  patient  should  turn  the 
eye  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
surgeon  should  turn  the  upper  eyelid  inside  out,  which  may  easily  be 
done  by  taking  the  eyelashes  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  turn- 
ing the  lid  upwards  over  a  probe.  If  any  substance  stick  in  the 
cornea,  to  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  a  probe,  or  silver  toothpick, 
or  fine  forceps,  the  point  of  a  cataract  needle  or  lancet  should  be 
carefully  passed  under  it  so  as  to  lift  it  out.  A  still  more  efiective 
instrument  is  a  soi-t  of  delicate  scoop  or  gouge,  introduced  by  Haynes 
Walton ;  for  foreign  bodies,  when  sharp  and  angular,  and  particles  of 
hot  iron  often  become  so  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  that  they  must  be 
scooped  out.  Perfect  rest  to  the  eye  should  be  enjoined,  and  every 
other  means  be  taken  to  obviate  inflammation.  To  remove  particles 
of  lime  or  mortar,  the  lids  should  be  everted,  and  the  eye  be  well 
syringed  or  sponged  with  weak  vinegar  and  water,  or  with  oil,  or 
with  pure  water,  if  neither  be  at  hand.  For  injuries  with  acids  or 
alkalies,  ablution  or  syringing  with  water  is  the  i-eadiest  remedy.  We 
may  observe  that  whenever  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
wiUi  a  fair  probability  that  it  may  have  been  caused  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  foreign  body,  the  strictest  and  most  accm-ate  search  should  be  made ; 
because  an  eye  might  be  lost,  or  the  patient  subjected  to  weeks  of  ill- 
ness, and  of  ineffectual  treatment,  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain.  When- 
ever a  foreign  substance  has  passed  within  the  anterior  chamber,  if  it 
can  be  seen  and  readily  seized,  it  is  better  to  extract  it  at  once,  if  the 
*  Gouge  for  removing  foreign  particles  finom  the  cornea. 
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snigeon  poosess  the  requisite  skill  and  instrumente,  which  are  those 
required  for  the  extraction  of  cataract.  Mr.  Bowman  finds  a  drop  of 
castor-oil  the  most  soothing  application  in  those  very  painful  cases,  in 
whidi  the  epithelimn  has  been  scratched  or  roughly  stripped  off  from 
the  sur&ce  of  the  coi-nea.* 

IV.  Prolapse  op  the  Irm,  in  consequence  of  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  cornea,  may  be  attempted  to  be  reduced  by  closing  the  eye,  and 
Tery  gently  rubbing  the  lid  against  the  cornea,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
prolapsed  portion,  and  afterwards  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  light,  so 
as  to  cause  the  pupil  to  contract.  Or  a  solution  of  atropia,  F.  198, 
or  of  the  extract  of  the  Calabar  bean,  may  be  applied  to  the  con- 
jtmctira,  and  this,  whether  a  portion  of  the  pupillary  margin  be  or  be 
not  prolapsed.  In  either  case,  if  dilatation  or  contraction  can  be 
effected,  there  may  be  a  favourable  issue.  Mr.  H.  Walton  relates  an 
instance  in  which  reduction  was  effected  by  means  of  a  probe.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  thinks  that  if  the  little  bag  of  iris  were  emptied  of  its 
aqueous  humour,  it  would  often  return  immediately  to  its  place,  and 
soggests  an  attempt  to  empty  it  by  pressure.  Unless  the  reduction  can 
be  attempted  immediately  after  the  prolapsus,  all  chance  of  returning 
it  is  loet,  because  it  soon  becomes  strangulated.  When  the  prolapsed 
part  cannot  be  returned,  some  surgeons  have  advised  that  it  be  snipped 
off,  lest  it  irritate  the  eye ;  but  in  doing  so  there  is  likelihood  ofpro^ 
ducing  further  protrusion.  In  some  rare  accidents  when  a  a  large  part 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iris  hangs  out,  it  may  be  prudent  to  remove 
a  part;  but,  generally,  the  safer  plan  is  to  let  it  remain ;  all  that  is 
not  required  to  plug  up  the  opening  will  very  soon  be  removed  spon- 
taneously. The  protruded  part,  says  Mr.  Walton,  rapidly  cicatrizes 
orer,  with  a  partly  opaque,  and  partly  transparent  cicatrix.  Any 
application  (such  as  the  lunar  caustic  formerly  recommended)  interferes 
with  the  natural  process. 

SECTION    III. — DISEASES  OF   THE    EYELIDS. 

I,  Hordeolum,  or  sty,  is  a  small  painful  boil  at  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  having  most  probably  its  seat  in  a  ciliary  follicle. 

Treatment. — Poultices  or  fomentations ;  subsequently  ung.  hydr. 
aitrat.  dilut.,  to  remove  any  remaining  hardness.  Aperients,  and 
afterwards  tonics  and  alteratives,  are  always  necessary,  as  the  com- 
{rfaint  always  arises  in  debilitated  constitutions. 

II.  Ophthalmia  Tarsi  is  an  inflammation  of  the  palpebral  con- 
jancUra  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  with  disoiniered  secretion  of  the 
Meibomian  glands — so  that  the  eyelids  stick  together,  and  become 
encmsted  with  dried  mucus  during  sleep.  It  may  be  acute — attended 
with  great  pain  and  soreness, — but  in  general  it  is  chronic  and  obsti- 
oate,  and  attended  with  itching.  It  commonly  occurs  to  weakly 
peivont  with  disordered  digestive  organs.     It  may  lead  to  nlceration  of 

*  Bowraan,  Lectures  on  the  Purls  concerned  in  the  Operatloos  on  the  E|ye, 
,  1849,  p.  130. 
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iLstrini;ent  collyriuin,  F.  140,  may  be  used  during  tne  ui 
(lilutei  uiv^uciitum  hydrariiyri  nitratis  be  applied  in 
<piaiititv,  with  :\  small  caniers-hair  bnisli,  to  the  edges  of 
bedtime.  K.  UJS.  The  lashes  .should  Ik;  pluoke.1  out  if  tl 
ulceration  about  their  roots.  Mr.  Walton  genenilly  cut^  th 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  aflfectioo,  ns  this  facilitates  cure  1 
the  applications  to  be  raore  eflfectoally  made. 

III.  SvPHiLmo  Ulceus  of  the  eyelids,  if  primary,  will 
by  their  ladden  appearance  in  a  patient  otherwise  healtli 
their  not  having  been  preceded  by  a  wart  or  tuberde,  lik 
or  epithelial  ulcers,  and  by  the  results  of  inocaktion. 
ulcers  will  be  known  by  their  coppery  colour,  and  the 
chectic  look  of  the  patient,  and  pi^esenoe  of  secondary  ty 
other  parts. 

IVeatment, — ^The  treatment  of  syphilis  generally. 

IV.  Trichiasis  signifies  a  growing  inwards  of  the 
Sometimes  the  lashes  which  turn  in,  leem  to  constitute 
distinct  row,  and  the  term  distichiaais  has  been  applied  tc 
Mr.  H.  Walton  has  shown,  however,  that  the  appearance 
posed  independent  row  is  a  deception,  and  depends  on 
position  of  the  innermost  lashes  when  inverted.  Causes.-' 
depend  on  some  changes  in  the  fibroHselliilar  tissue  in  wh 
follicles  lie,  produced  by  irritation.  The  disease  is  ezoeedio 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  especially  the  Irish.  Treatment 
ing  the  Ushes  proves  ineffectual,  an  operation  must  be  resoi 
three  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walton.  One  consists  in  the 
portion  of  skin  from  the  lid,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  outw 
to  the  whole  lid,  to  keep  the  inverted  lashes  away  from  thi 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  of  the  lid  close  and  pe 
lashes.  A  second  incision  is  made  to  meet  the  eztremitief 
—J  *«  ;»/.inHA  nn  elliotical  iwrtion  of  skin  between  them,  ^ 
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done  only  as  an  extreme  measare,  and  when  there  is  so  much  thickening 
of  the  lid  edge,  and  so  much  irregularity  of  the  lashes,  that  neither  of 
the  others  will  suffice.  It  is  to  dissect  away  the  hair  follicles  from  the 
entire  tarsal  border. 

V.  Entropion  has  been  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  contraction  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lid, 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  line  of  reflection  from  the  lid  to 
the  globe,  contraction  of  the  entire  tarsal  cartilage,  and  redundancy  of 
the  skin  of  the  lids.  Mr.  Wilde  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is 
due  to  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  iining  the  lid.  Mr.  Haynes 
Walton  attributes  its  immediate  cause  to  the  unnatural  action  of  that 
portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  which  covers  the  edges 
of  the  tarsal  caitiiage,  and  which  he  states  to  be  thicker,  and  more 
maiiced,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  muscle  that  is  on  the  cartilage. 

Mr.  Wilde  shows  that  the  operations  usually  undertaken  for  the 
roDoval  of  entropion,  such  as  the  division  of  the  tni-sal  cartilage  per- 
pendicularly at  each  angle,  and  suspending  the  lid  af\er  Crampton's 
method,  under  the  idea  of  the  contraction  either  of  its  edge  or  body  ; 
or  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  conjunctiva ;  or  the  cutting  off  the 
ao-called  redundant  skin — do  not  answer;  and  recommends  the  plan  of 
catting  off  the  cilia,  leaving,  however,  the  cartilage  entire. 

Among  the  other  proofs  that  Mr.  Walton  adduces,  of  the  power  of 
the  dliary  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  to  act  in  the  manuer  he 
describes,  is  the  hci,  that  a  colleague  of  his  can  invert  his  lids  by  the 
influence  of  the  will  alone.  He  proposes,  therefore,  the  removal  of  the 
ciliary  portion  of  the  muscle  so  as  to  destroy  the  inverting  power,  and 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  overcome  whatever 
contraction  the  tarsus  may  have  acquired.  Simple  division  of  the  lid 
by  a  central  slit  has  been  recommended,  and  is  adopted  by  some  sur- 
geons ;  and  Mr.  Walton  says  that  tliis  operation,  by  destroying  the  per- 
verted action  of  the  orbicularis,  may  in  some  instances  answer,  i.  e., 
where  the  tarsus  has  not  acquired  any  permanent  curve,  but  in  the 
great  majority  it  will  not,  it  being  * 

Ekecessary  in  addition  to  remove 
a  bit  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  also. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the 
edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  close  to  its 
CQticular  margin,  from  one  angle 
of  the  lid  to  the  other;  aud  a 
•eoond  nearly  parallel  to  it, 
about  three  lines  distant,  and 
joining  it  at  its  extremities  ;  the 
koife  being  carried  down  to  the 
cartilage,  throngh  both  skin  and 
moaclcL  Then  one  comer  of  this 
fiq>  being  raised  by  forceps,  it  is 

•  The  fint  cot  represents  an  ectropion  caused  by  a  cicatrix  ;  the  second  shows 
the  saooeasfol  results  of  the  operation  spoken  of  In  tbe  text. 


::.«!5«i^ 


•■■•,  in   oruei    lu   un 

'^^     junctiva     into 
stite;    but   if  t 
succeed,    a    i>or 
tliickou«Ni  conju 
be  removed  by  8 
section  along  thi 
lid  ;  80  that  thi 
be  braced  up  by 
tion  that  ensues :  and  it  maj  be  necessary  besides  to  co 
angaUir  slip  from  the  tarsus.     In  the  aged,  the  eyelid  falli 
panlysis,  and  the  exposed  conjunctiva  becomes  thickened, 
be  caused  by  a  cicatrix  on  the  cheeky — that  resulting  fron 
instance.  But  by  far  the  most  common  cause  is  the  cicatrii 
ing  from  the  healing  of  abscesses  at  the  edge  of  the  orl: 
operations  have  been  suggested  and  practised  for  its  ren 
which  consist!  of  the  removal  of  the  cicatrix,  and  the  subs* 
plantation  of  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  temple  or  the  ch< 
manner  described  in  the  observation  on  lost  noses.     It  is  \ 
better  plan  to  trantpote  the  skin,  as  Mr.  Walton  calb  it, 
separate  it  freely  to  a  considerable  extent  around,  dra 
position  required,  and  retain  it  by  sutures.     It  may  also 
to  remove  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 
VII.  Laqophthalmos  (hare  eye)  signifies  an  inability 
palpebrs.     Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  contraction  of  < 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  ectropion,  when  arising  fr 
cause.      But  it  sometimes  depends  upon  inaction  of  tl 
muscle,  through  palsy  of  the  portio-dura;  so  that  the  lev 
being  unopposed,  keeps  the  eye  open.     This  may  be  cause 
to  cold — on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  for  instance :  in  whicl 
tended  with  numbness  of  the  cheek,  and  generally  subsides 
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Other  signs  of  congeiAion  in  the  head,  which  shoaM  be  treated  by  bleed- 
ing, porgattTes,  and  blisters.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  debility,  and 
may  be  i^emoved  hj  tonics.  Sometimes  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  that 
form  of  amaurosis  which  arises  from  organic  cerebml  disease ;  and  is 
attended  with  dimness  of  sight,  a  slaggisJi  dilated  pupil,  and  more  or 
less  strabismus :  the  eye  being  turned  outwards  and  downwards  because 
the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique  are  the  only  muscles  un- 
panUy^.  If  it  occurs  without  any  assignable  cause,  and  persists, 
notwithstanding  the  employment  of  every  measure  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  health,  a  portion  of  skin  must  be  taken  out  from  the  eyelid, 
so  that  the  lid  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  or  action  of  the 
oodpito-frontalis  muscle,  and  be  elevated  by  it.  This  must  not  be  done, 
however,  if,  as  Mr.  Walton  remarks,  double  vision  should  be  caused  by 
the  eye  being  thus  brought  into  use.  This  author  says  further,  that 
the  portion  of  skin  to  be  removed  must  be  taken  near  the  eyebrow,  else 
the  lid  may  be  everted,  and  should  be  dissected  neatly  out  with  a  scalpel, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  scar. 

IX.  Ancylorlepuarox. — Union  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  when 
complete  and  congenital  (which  is  very  i-are),  may  be  removed  by  an 
incisi<m ;  when  partial  and  consisting  of  a  junction  of  the  lids  near  one 
angle,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  cicatiizing  ulcers,  it  is  incurable. 

X.  StmbCepharon  signifies  a  union  of  the  lid  to  the  globe,  fol- 
lowing some  accident  that  has  caused  ulceration  of  both — the  introduc- 
tioa  of  lime,  for  instance.  It  is  irremediable,  if  the  adhering  sui-faces 
are  extensive.  Very  slight  adhesions  (frocna)  may  be  divided  ;  but  the 
raw  KurfiKXS  are  too  apt  to  adhere  again.  To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Walton 
divides  the  band  vertically  through  its  entire  thickness,  and  brings  the 
edges  of  each  side  severally  together  by  sutures. 

XI.  TUMOOBS  of  the  lids  may  be  of  many  varieties.  Warts,  enlarged 
cntaneous  follicles,  and  vascular  tumours,  or  riwvi,  are  to  be  treated 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  Cysts  of  hydatids  may  grow  beneath 
the  looae  fold  of  conjunctiva  which  passes  from  the  inside  of  the 
eyelid  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It' that  fold  be  divided  longitudi* 
naily,  the  hydatid  will  escape,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a  hook  or  for- 
ceps. There  is  one  small  tumour  found  here,  and  called,  par  excellence^ 
the  tatnal  himour,  the  uue  nature  of  which  the  wiiter  has  examined, 
in  ooDoert  with  Mr.  H.  Walton.  It  consists  of  one  of  the  acini  of  the 
Meibomian  follicles,  filled  by  thick  sebaceous  matter.  If  it  projects  on 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  lid,  it  is  readily  recogiiixed  as  a  small  darkish 
speck,  which  may  ulcerate  and  dischai-ge  its  contents.  If  it  chance  to 
project  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  so-called  tarsal  cartilage  (for  it  must 
be  ohierved  that  the  Meibomian  follicl&i  are  not,  as  is  usually  said,  on 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  cartilage,  but  are  contained  within  its  very 
•abstanoe),  then  the  obstructed  follicle,  having  no  means  of  emptying 
\StmM,  faraa  a  small  tumour,  which  increases  by  the  addition  of  fibro- 
plastic matter  to  its  exterior.  Such  tumours  may  be  felt  under  the 
skin  and  orbicularis,  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
h^^.    On  everting  the  lid,  a  slight  depression  is  noticed  within.    A 
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I.— Tmf  L\("HiiVMAi.  Gland  is  fw'casionally  subjiTt  t 
chronic  inflammation — the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  v 
obvious. 

II.  Xerophthalmia  signifies  a  dryness  of  the  eye  fro 
of  the  tears,  or  rather  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  conj 
may  be  palliated  by  the  occasional  application  of  glycerine, 
lotion  of  infusion  of  quince-seed,  by  means  of  an  eye-cup. 
has  succeeded  in  two  instances  in  restoring  useful  Yision  b^ 
ooinea  constantly  moist  with  glycerine.* 

III.  Epiphora  signifies  a  redundancy  or  over-secretioi 
that  they  run  over  the  cheeks.  It  should  be  distinguia 
stmiddnun  lachryipMrum,  or  overBow  of  tears,  in  consei 
obstruction  in  the  channels  that  convey  them  to  the  i 
depend  on  general  irritability  of  the  eye,  and  is  not  i 
scrofulous  children.  When  arising  from  this  cause 
treated  by  aperients  and  alteratives,  with  tonics  and  am 
10,  11,  20,  76,  77).  An  emetic  may  be  given  if  the  st 
The  same  local  applications  may  be  used  as  are  prescribed 
ophthalmia.  Search  should  W  made  for  fbi-eign  bodi 
eyelashes. 

IV.  Closure  op  the  Puscta  Lachrtmalia  may 
in  which  case  it  is  quite  incurable,  or  it  may  be  a 
inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  its  appendages, 
produces  a  stUlkidium  lachrymanan.  When  a  conseqm 
mation,  it  is  only  temporary,  and  passes  off  as  soon  as  th 
subsides,  to  which  the  treatment  should  be  directed.  A 
both  puncta,  except  from  the  cicatrization  of  a  woun 
takes  place,  and  the  loss  of  only  one  does  not  matter  ir 
no  accompanying  inflammatory  afiertion,  and  the  eyeli 
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strnctioD  on  m  probe  run  into  it  from  the  sac.  For  this  to  be  successful, 
the  obstruction  should  be  sufficiently  far  from  the  sac  to  allow  of  the 
caiuil  being  slit  up  in  the  interval  through  the  conjunctiva.  When  this 
cannot  be  effected,  there  should  be  made  an  opening  between  the  sac 
and  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  and  a  fistulous  apeitui-e  be  established 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  To  ascertain  whether  there  is  actual 
stoppage  in  the  passage,  Anel's  gold  probes  mny  be  used.  Bowman  has 
also  ahown  that  every  divergence  of  the  lower  punctum  from  slight 
erenion  of  the  eyelid,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  con- 
juncttra  or  disease  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  may  produce  stiliicidmm.  To 
remedy  this  condition,  he  slita  up  the  canal  from  the  punctum,  till  the 
indaion  reaches  that  part  of  the  mucous  suiface  on  which  the  tears  col- 
lect or  against  which  they  rest. 

V.  Obstruction  of  the  Nasal  Duct  is  most  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  Hues  it,  and  is,  ac- 
eording  to  Mr.  Walton,  a  scrofulous  affection  not  uncommon  in  delicate 
yoang  persons.  The  patient  complains  of  xceakncss  of  one  eye,  which 
is  perpetually  watering ;  and  of  dryness  of  the  conesponding  nostril. 
The  lachrynial  sac  distended  with  tears  and  mucus  or  mueo-purulent 
matter  forms  a  small  tumour  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  from  which  the 
oootents  can  be  squeezed  upwards  through  the  puncta,  or  downwards 
into  the  nose,  if  the  obstruction  be  not  quite  complete.  A  case  is  re- 
lated of  complete  obliteration  of  the  bony  caual  of  the  na.sal  duct  by 
boDj  deposit,  in  which  a  permanent  opening  was  made  tVoni  the  eye  to 
the  nose.*  Mr.  Walton  has  lately  met  with  a  similar  case  in  the  person 
of  a  medical  man.     Obstruction  mostly  leads  to 

VI.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac -tender- 
nets  of  the  sac,  perhaps  redne»i  of  the  supijacent  skin  ;  irntability 
and  constant  tendency  to  inflammation  of  tiie  conjunctiva,  with  mucous 
or  purulent  discharge.  There  is  olten  great  variation  in  the  symptoms 
in  the  same  case,  especially  at  different  seasons  of  tlie  year;  for  there  may 
be  great  suflfering  in  winter,  and  scarcely  any  inconvenience  in  summer. 

VII.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  sac  is  known  by  great  redness, 
swelling,  pain,  and  tenderness,  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  implicating  the 
eye,  and  attended  with  fever  and  headache.  The  writer  has  seen  it  as 
a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  if  it  be  not  soon  relieved  the  sac  will  sup- 
parate  and  burst. 

VIII.  Fistula  Lacurymalis  signifies  an  ugly  fistulous  aperture  at 
the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  communicating  with  the  lachrymal  sac.  It 
is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  the  three  preceding  atiections,  if  unre- 
Uered,  and  m^y  be  said  to  have  five  stages.  First,  it  begins  with 
iMryction  of  the  nasal  duct ;  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  which 
is  a  perpetual  watering  of  the  eye.  Secondly,  this  is  followed  by  in- 
fUumaiion  ;  which,  thirdly,  gives  rise  to  absa'ss ;  and  this,  fourthly, 
by  its  bursting,  causes  the  fistulous  aperture  from  which  the  name  of 

*  H.  WaltoQ,  Med.  Times,  May  1846.  A  case  Is  related  In  Forbes's  Rev. 
zU.  641.  of  nnigenital  absence  of  tbo  nasal  duct,  in  which  M.  Berard  succeeded 
in  TtlaMiihtng  a  commonlcation  with  the  nose. 
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the  affection  is  derived;  whilst,  fifthly,  in  old  neglected  cases  the 
lachrymal  or  superior  maxillary  bone  may  become  carious  ;  but  this  is 
not  veiy  common.  The  fistulous  aperture  is  generally  crowded  with 
fungous  granulations,  and  the  skin  around  is  red  and  thickened,  from 
the  perpetual  irritation  of  the  tears  that  escape  from  it.  Sometimes 
there  is  considerable  loss  of  skin. 

Treatment. — ^Acnte  inflammation  of  the  sac  must  be  treated  by 
leeches,  purgatives,  and  cold  lotions  or  poultices.  If  the  pain  increase 
in  severity,  and  become  throbbmg,  the  6ac  should  be  opened  in  the 
manner  to  be  presently  described. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sac  should  be  treated  by  an  occasional 
leech  ;  by  steaming  the  nose  so  as  to  soothe  and  bring  the  whole  track 
of  mucous  membrane  into  a  healthier  state,  and  by  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  genei-al  health,  and  especially  to  the  functions  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  digestive  organs.  When  the  sac  becomes  distended,  the 
patient  should  endeavour  to  pi-ess  its  contents  down  into  the  nose ;  and 
he  should  also  frequently  draw  in  his  breath  strongly  whilst  his  mouth 
and  nostrils  ai-e  closed,  so  as  to  draw  the  teai*s  down  the  duct  by  the 
pressuie  of  the  atmosphere.  The  secretions  of  the  eyelids  should  be 
corrected  with  citrine  ointment  (F.  168),  and  a  few  drops  of  some 
astringent  collyrium  (F.  140)  should  be  put  twice  a  day  into  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the  puncta,  and  carried  into 
the  sac.  By  these  means  the  thickening  of  the  duct  may  perhaps  be 
removed,  or,  at  all  events,  the  patient  may  go  on  pretty  comfortably. 

Surgical  treatment. — ^But  if  the  retention  of  the  teare  in  the  sac 
causes  a  constant  irritability  of  the  eye,  or  if  there  is  a  fistulous  orifice 
between  the  sac  and  the  cheek,  measures  should  be  adopted  to  restore 
the  obstructed  duct.  In  former  days  this  was  effected  by  means  of  the 
style,  a  silver  or  silver-gilt  probe  with  a  head  like  a  nail,  which  was 
introduced  through  an  opening  made  just  below  the  teTido  ocuii^  and 
worn  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months.  But  this  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  who  slits  up  the  canaliculus  upon  a  fine  director,  and  is  thos 
enabled  to  introduce  directly  into  the  sac  a  series  of  probes  of  increasing 
sizes,  oy  wnich  dilatation  is  gradually  effected.  As  this  method,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  be  ratlier  tedious,  Mr.  Hulme,  after  having  slit  up  the 
canaliculus,  passes  a  fine  wire  of  virgin  silver  down  the  duct  into  the 
nostril,  bends  the  edge  of  it  over  the  lid,  and  cuts  it  off  with  a  pair  of 
nippers,  leaving  a  hook  about  ^  of  an  inch  long  hanging  externally  over 
the  lid,  where  it  may  be  fixed  by  a  piece  of  plaster.  In  a  few  days  a 
larger  wire  is  introduced,  and  so  on  until  tlie  lai'gest  size  will  paas, 
which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.* 

IX.  The  Lachrymal  Gland  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
the  author  is  not  aware  of  any  accurate  dissections  or  microscopical 
examinations :  moreover,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  other  tumours  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  orbit  have  been  mistaken  fur  enlargements  of  this 
gland  j  and  that  a  healthy  gland  has  been  occasionally  removed  unin- 
•  Med.  Times  and  Gasette,  May.  1869. 
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tentionallj  with  such  a  tumoar.  Pain,  preternatui-al  flow  of  tears,  and 
a  lobalated  tumour  under  the  outer  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  are 
the  symptoms;  carefiil  extirpation  the  remedy.  See  Section  rviii. 
Sometimes  this  gland  is  extirpated,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  flow  of 
tears,  in  cases  in  which  the  eye  has  been  lost,  and  the  pancta  closed  by 
trams  or  other  injuries,  so  that  the  tears  are  incessantly  dribbling  on 
the  chedc.  An  incision  must  be  made  for  this  purpose  along  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  through  skin,  orbicularis,  and  fascia,  when  the  gland  will 
be  exposed,  and  both  portions  of  it  must  be  remored ;  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  it  lias  two  lobes,  and  that  if  either  of  these  is  left,  the 
purpose  of  the  operator  is  defeated. 

SECTION   V. — DISEASES  OP  THE    CONJUNCTIVA. 

I.  ComfON  OB  Cataiirhal  Ophthalmia  consists  of  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva.  Symptoms. — Smarting,  heat,  stiffness,  and  dryness 
of  the  eye,  with  a  feeling  as  if  dust  had  got  into  it ;  the  conjunctiva  of 
a  bright-scarlet  redness ;  the  redness  superficial,  so  that  the  enlarged 
Tessels  can  be  moved  by  pulling  the  eyelids  ;  slight  intolerance  of  light 
and  flow  of  tears  on  exposure  of  the  eye  at  first,  followed  by  a  thin 
paralent  discharge,  which  in  severe  cases  becomes  thick,  and  doubtless 
contagious. 

Ccttoes. — Slight  local  irritation,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or 
cold  and  damp. 

7)re<Ument, — A  dose  of  calomel  followed  by  black  draught,  and  pre> 
ceded  by  an  emetic  if  the  stomach  is  very  foul ;  the  eye  to  be  frequently 
bathed  with  poppy  decoction,  or  the  weaker  forms  of  F.  140,  luke* 
warm  or  cold,  according  to  the  patient's  choice ;  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids to  be  smeared  at  night  with  fresh  lard,  nnd  with  weak  ung.  hydr. 
nit.  ox.  after  the  flrst  day  or  two ;  a  green  shade  to  be  worn  over  both 
eyes,  if  there  is  much  intolerance  of  light ;  but  the  patient  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  house  too  long,  unless  the  case  is  very  severe,  or  the 
weather  bad.  If  there  is  much  inflammation,  a  large  drop  of  solution 
of  arg.  nit.  (gr.  i.  ad  Ji.)  may  be  put  into  the  eye  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
If  tlMre  is  much  pahif  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples ;  and  if 
tbe  patient  is  plethoric,  and  there  is  much  headache  and  fever,  bleeding 
and  calomel  in  repeated  doses  may  be  required.  But  it  is  a  gi^eat  mis- 
take to  treat  common  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  when  it  occurs 
in  delicate  subjects,  by  lowering  measures.  After  the  bowels  are 
deared,  a  good  diet,  and  exposure  to  moderate  light  and  cool  air,  and  an 
astringent  lotion,  will  do  more  good  than  black  draughts,  leeches,  and 
green  shades. 

II.  Chronic  Inflamiiation  op  the  Conjunctiva  may  be  a 
Mqnel  of  the  acute ;  or  may  be  caused  by  some  local  inntation,  such  as 
inverted  eyelashes ;  or  by  some  derangement  of  the  health. 

J\reatment, — 1.  All  local  sources  of  irritation  should  be  removed. 
2.  The  general  health  should  be  amended,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dirscted  for  chronic  inflammation  generally.    3.  The  distended  capil- 
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lai-ies  rnnst  be  unloaded  bj  oooasional  leechings,  and  be  excited  to 
contract  by  stimulants  and  astringents,  such  as  the  various  collyria 
in  F.  140,  &c.,  which  should  be  used  with  an  eye-cup;  or  the  vinum 
opii  (which  Mr.  Walton  dilutes  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water),  and 
of  which  a  few  drops  may  be  put  into  the  eye  daily.  The  edges  of  the 
eyelids  should  be  smeared  every  night  with  weak  ung.  hydr.  nit. ;  and 
blisters  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  if  the  case  is  obstinate. 

III.  Purulent  Ophthalmia,  or  purulent  conjunctmiis,  is  a  very 
violent  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  attended 
with  a  thick  purulent  discharge,  which  supervenes  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  it: — 1,  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  duldren; 
2,  the  common  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults ;  and  3,  the  gonorrhoea! 
ophthalmia. 

The  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of  Children,  or  o/^A^Ao&nia  neona- 
torunit  always  begins  to  appear  a  few  days  after  birth ;  generally  oo 
the  third  day. 

Symptoms, — At  first  the  edges  of  the  lids  appear  red,  and  glued 
together ;  their  internal  surface  is  red  and  villous,  and  the  eye  is  kept 
closed.  Then  the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe  becomes  intensely  scarlet  and 
much  swelled,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  cause  eversion  of  the  lids ; 
it  secretes  a  thick  purulent  discharge,  and  the  child  is  very  restless  and 
feverish.  If  neglected,  this  disease  may  occasion  opacity  or  ulceration, 
or  perhaps  sloughing  of  the  cornea ;  but  it  generally  yields  to  early  and 
proper  treatment.  Yet  sometimes  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  very  much 
damaged,  and  the  retina  is  left  very  feeble. 

Causes. — ^In  most  instances  in  which  the  author  has  seen  this  diseaaei 
the  mother  has  complained  of  some  amount  of  discharge  during  her 
pregnancy.  In  some  well-marked  cases  the  husband  has  also  had  gleet ; 
therefore  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  this  ophthalmia  is  caused  by  the 
contact  of  vaginal  secretion  during  birth.  Possibly  irritation  of  the 
eyes  from  neglect  of  cleanliness  may  be  a  cause  in  other  cases. 

Treatment. — This  disease,  if  submitted  to  early  treatment,  is  easily 
cured  by  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  incessantly  washing 
away  the  discharge  with  some  mild  astringent  lotion.  Either  of  the 
weak  collyria  (F.  117)  will  answer;  and  a  large  drop  of  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  may  likewise 
be  put  between  the  lids  once  a  day  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  The 
practice  pursued  at  the  Centi-al  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  is  to  wipe 
away  from  the  eye  with  a  soft  rag  and  warm  water  as  much  discharge 
as  possible,  then  to  apply  with  a  syringe  a  lotion  of  four  grains  of  alum 
to  an  ounce  of  water ;  after  that,  the  edges  of  the  lids  ai-e  smeared  with 
laixl  to  prevent  them  from  sticking  together,  and  these  proceedings  are 
repeated  every  half-hour.  Neither  blistering  nor  leecliing  is  resorted 
to.  When  the  discharge  is  on  the  wane,  the  lids  may  be  smeared  at 
night  with  weak  citrine  ointment.  The  eye  should  be  opened  with  very 
great  delicacy  by  resting  the  fingers  on  the  edges  of  the  orbit,  and  then 
drawing  open  the  lids  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  pressure  on  the 
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eyeball ;  because  if  the  cornea  is  banning  to  suppurate,  it  might  easily 
be  burst,  and  the  lens  be  squeezed  out.  The  bowels  should  be  cleared 
with  a  grain  of  calomel  or  gray  powder,  followed  by  a  little  castor-oil 
or  rhubarb.  If  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  great  tume- 
faction, a  leech  may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  halfa  grain  of  calomel 
be  given  every  eight  hours,  for  three  or  four  doses,  if  the  insides  of 
the  lids  become  thickened,  a  condition  called  granular  oonjunctifxi, 
which  never  happens  unless  too  strong  a  lotion  has  been  used,  the 
proper  plan  is  to  leave  the  injured  eye  alone,  and  to  lay  a  few  thi'eads 
of  cotton,  spread  with  blistering  plaster,  between  the  external  ear  and 
the  heed,  so  as  to  create  a  discharge.  If  the  cornea  ulcerate  or  slough, 
or  if  the  discharge  be  obstinate,  tonics  are  required  (quin.  sulph.  gr.  fs. 
— rel  ezt.  cinchon.  gr.  iii.  ex  lacte),  and  the  astnngent  colly ria  ^ould 
be  persevered  with. 

IV.  PuRDLKNT  Ophthalmia  in  Adults  {Contagious  or  Egyptian 
Ophthalmia).  Symptoms. — This  disease  begins  with  stiffness,  itching, 
and  watering  of  d^e  eye,  with  a  sense  of  dust  in  it,  and  slight  swelling 
of  the  lid»,  which  stick  together  during  sleep,  mid  on  examination  of 
their  internal  suiface,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  found  to  be  intensely 
red,  thick,  and  villous,  like  a  foetal  stomach  injected.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  globe  becomes  also  intensely  red, 
swollen,  and  villous,  and  dischai^es  a  copious  secretion  of  pus.  The 
swelling  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  called  chemosis.  It  is  pioduced  by 
effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  into  the  cellular  tissue  which  connects  the 
conjunctiva  to  the  sclerotic ;  and  it  elevates  the  conjunctiva  into  a  kind 
of  roll  around  the  margin  of  ihe  cornea,  which  sometimes  overlaps  it 
entirely.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  witli  severe  burning  pain, 
extending  to  the  cheek  and  temple,  and  gieat  headache,  fever,  and  pros- 
tration ;  Uie  palpebra;  also  are  swollen,  tense,  and  shining,  so  that  the 
patient  cannot  open  the  eye. 

ConsequeTwes. — This  affection  may  lend  to  ulccmtion  or  sloughing  of 
the  cornea;  and  very  commonly  to  some  imiiairment  of  vision,  from  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  to  the  internal  i>arts  ol'  the  globe. 

Ccaues. — It  may  be  produced  by  severe  local  irritation,  as  the  intro- 
dactiou  of  lime,  for  instance,  or  a  blow.  It  is  endemic  in  Kgypt, 
owing  to  the  glaring  sunshine  and  the  particles  of  sand  with  which  the 
air  is  loaded.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  close  damp  atmosphere, 
Mturated  with  animal  vapour  that  results  from  crowding  many  persons 
together  in  a  couHned  space,  and  from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  and 
▼entiUtion ;  hence,  its  prevalence  amongst  the  military  in  barracks ;  in 
•diools ;  and  on  board  ship—especially  amongst  the  wretched  inmates 
of  slave-ships.  But  when  once  produced,  by  any  cause  whatever,  it  is 
most  probably  both  contagioiis  and  infectiom ;  that  is,  capable  of  being 
|nt>pagated  both  by  contact  with  the  purulent  secretion,  and  by  exposure 
Co  the  floating  particles  of  pus  in  the  air  of  crowded  and  fetjd  dormi- 
tories. 

'  V.  GOXORRHCEAL  OPHTHALMIA  is  the  most  violent  form  of  pum- 
lat  coDJaactivitis.    The  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
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of  the  last  species ;  bat  the  disease  seems  to  begin  in  the  ocular  rather 
than  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  chemosis  is  greater,  lymph  being 
generally  efi*u8ed  into  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue,  the  discharge 
thicker  and  more  abundant,  the  constitutional  disturbance  more  severe, 
and  the  cornea  much  more  apt  to  slough.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  one 
eye  only  is  usually  affected,  not  both,  as  in  the  Egyptian  variety ;  but 
both  eyes  are  often  affected,  although  usually  at  an  interval  c»  a  few 
days,  and  that  which  is  attacked  last  generally  suffers  the  leasL 

Cause. — This  disease  arises  without  doubt  fi-om  the  application  of 
gonorrhceal  matter  from  the  urethra  to  the  eye. 

JPrognosis, — This  is  very  unfavonmble.  The  sight  of  the  affected 
eye  will  either  be  lost,  or  excessively  impaired,  unless  treatment  be  very 
early  and  efficacious. 

Diagnosis. — If  a  patient  applies  with  violent  conjunctivitis,  and  there 
is  a  suspicion  that  he  has  a  clap  and  has  infected  his  eye,  the  surgeon 
should  insist  on  an  examination  of  the  penis,  however  strongly  the 
patient  may  deny  the  fact  of  his  having  any  disease. 

Consequences. — ^The  most  frequent  and  detrimental  is  sHoughing  of 
the  cornea.  The  sloughing  generally  occurs  quite  suddenly;  the 
cornea  may  be  clear  in  the  raoming^loudy  and  flaccid  in  the  evening 
—and  by  the  next  morning  it  may  have  burst ;  and  this  change  may 
supervene  at  any  time  from  the  second  day  of  the  disease  till  the  last. 
After  this  has  occurred,  the  swelling  of  the  lids  subsides,  the  diachai-ge 
diminishes  and  becomes  thinner,  and  the  pain  greatly  abates.  If  the 
slough  is  very  small,  the  iris  may  protrude,  and  close  the  aperture,  im« 
perfect  sight  remaining, — ^but  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea 
perishes ;  a  fibrous  deposit  takes  place  on  the  iris,  and  becoming  dis* 
tended  produces  staphyloma :  and  all  useful  sight  is  lost. 

Treatment. — ^There  are  three  sets  of  measures  which  may  be  adopted 
in  this  very  hazardous  disease ;  viz.,  antiphlogistic  remedies,  scanfica* 
tions,  and  astringents. 

If  the  patient  applies  at  the  very  commencement,  the  use  of  an  alum 
or  a  nitrateH>f-silver  lotion  several  times  a  day,  indeed  every  hour,  and 
fomentations  of  poppy,  together  with  a  low  diet,  antimony,  and  oon6ne- 
ment  to  bed,  may  suffice  to  check  the  disease. 

But  if  the  disease  has  reached  its  height,  and  there  is  great  iever  and 
headache,  with  full  bounding  pulse,  it  may  be  right  to  bleed  locally  by 
means  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  to  pui-ge,  and  to  administer  nausenting 
doses  of  antimony,  and  Dover's  powder,  at  bedtime,  to  allay  pain.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  in  a  daikened  room,  with  the  head  elevated, 
and  on  low  diet.  But  experience  has  shown  that  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  not  very  genei-ally  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  this 
uisease.  Indeed,  in  the  contagions  form,  there  is  often  an  amount  of 
prostration,  moral  and  physical,  which  inquires  the  most  active  tonic 
treatment  from  the  very  commencement.  In  such  cases,  quinine, 
ammonia,  nourishing  diet,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  may  save  a  cornea 
which  would  inevitably  slough  were  a  depressing  treatment  adopted. 
If  these  measures,  combined  with  the  local  applications  to  be  mentioned 
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presently,  do  not  arrest  the  disease,  and  the  chemosis  is  evidently  ex- 
tending round  the  cornea,  and  the  cornea  is  becoming  hazy,  incisions,  at 
equal  distances,  should  be  made  completely  through  the  swollen  con- 
junctiva, beginning  at  the  noargin  of  the  cornea,  and  radiating  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  eye.*  '*  A  small  curved  bistoury  must  be  in- 
troduced just  where  the  chemosed  conjunctiva  overlaps  the  cornea,  and 
the  point  carried  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  swelling  to  the 
palpebral  sinus,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  sclerotic  coat,  then  the 
hand  should  be  depre;»ed,  and  the  bistoury  made  to  cut  its  way  out. 
The  incisions  may  be  advantageously  employed  moi-e  than  once  in  the 
same  case,  and  are  useful  even  when  the  conjunctiva  is  not  extensively 
chemoaed  ;"t  hut  an  eye  may  perish  in  spite  of  them,  as  of  all  other 
means.  The  patient,  if  unruly,  should  be  narcotized  by  chloro- 
form ;  if  not,  he  should  sit  on  a  low  chair,  and  t^e  operator  stand 
bdiind  him,  and  raise  the  upper  lid  with  a  retractor,  whilst  an  assistant 
depresses  the  lower.  They  should  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  that 
they  may  bleed.  If  there  comes  on,  as  frequently  happens,  nn  exacer- 
bation of  pain  towards  evening,  it  may  be  prevented  by  applying  a  few 
leeches  in  the  afternoon,  or  by  putting  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

The  eyes  should  be  frequently  but  gently  washed  out,  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  tine  sponge,  or  syringe,  with  wai-m  water  or  poppy  decoction, 
containing  three  grains  of  alum  to  an  ounce,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
purulent  secretion  ;  and  once  or  twice  daily,  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly- 
made  clear  solution  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  by  means  of  a  cameFs-hair 
paidl.  As  soon  as  the  chemosis  begins  to  lessen,  the  weaker  prepara* 
tioDs  of  F.  140  may  be  used.  The  diet  should  be  improved,  and 
the  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  smeared  at  night  with  weak  ung.  hydr. 
nit.  ox.  If  the  strength  becomes  impaired,  or  if  the  cornea  has  given 
way,  tonics,  especially  bark,  F.  1,  4,  should  be  administered,  which, 
with  repeated  blisters,  and  a  continuance  of  the  astringent  applications, 
Are  the  measures  for  removing  the  relics  of  the  disease. 

VI.  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia  (phli/demUar  ophthalmia)  gene- 
rally attacks  children  under  eight  years  of  age,  but  is  not  uncommon 
in  adults. 

Sfftnptoms. — ^The  characteristic  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  extreme 
mtoierance  of  light ;  quite  out  of  proportion  to  any  local  visible  disease. 
The  lids  are  kept  spasmodically  closed,  and  the  he<id  turned  obstinately 
away  frova.  the  light ;  yet  there  is  no  genei-al  vascularity  of  the  con- 

•  This  practkse  was  revived  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  (vide  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxl. 
partil.,  and  TyrreU  on  the  Eye.  vol.  1..  p.  73).  It  is  mentioned  by  Astruc  In 
the  foUowing  terms:—"  It  was  thought  proper  somfc  time  ago  to  try  the  same 
tmutAj  in  the  eye  tending  to  a  mortldcatlon,  as  Is  made  use  uf  in  other  parts  ot 
the  body  when  they  are  threatened  with  the  same  disease ;  vlx.,  to  icarify  the 
twdled  amjunetiva  thick  and  deep,  so  that  the  globe  of  the  eye.  and  especially 
,  mlKht  be  less  compressed  by  it ;  for  that  sudden  destrucUon  of  the 
_i  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  ite  being  too  Ughtly  embraced  by  the  swelled 
tiTa."— Aatmc  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
LoDl  1754. 
t  Bsjncs  Walton,  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  p.  271. 
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juDctiva,  but  a  little  line  of  vascularity  running  towards  the  ooni«a, 
and  terminating  at  one  or  more  phlyotenuks,  or  small  opaqne  pimples  (or 
sometimes  pustules)  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This,  like  other  scro- 
folous  diseases,  is  extremely  obstinate,  and  liable  to  recur  frequently. 

jy-eatment. — ^The  first  and  chief  point  is  to  IooIe  afler  the  general 
health,  and  especially  to  use  moderate  but  effectual  purgation,  till  the 
bowels  are  emptied,  and  their  secretions  rendei*ed  healthy.  Three  or 
four  doses  of  calomel  at  bedtime,  on  alternate  nights,  with  rhubarb 
and  soda,  or  rhubarb  and  polychrest  salt,  F.  37,  in  the  morning,  will 
generally  relieve  the  intolerance  of  light  quickly;  and  when  the 
tongue  is  cleaning,  and  feyerishness  has  subsided,  recourse  must  be 
bad  to  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  to  the  other  general  remedies  directed 
for  scrofula.  Quinine  is  particularly  recommended  by  Mackenzie,  and 
a  combination  of  quinine  with  sulphate  of  iron  (F.  16,  &c.)  by  Mr, 
Walton.  Pui-e  air  is  essential.  Secondly.  Various  applications  are 
recommended  to  relieve  the  distressing  intolerance  of  light,  such  as  cold 
lotions  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples ;  or  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  or  spirit,  or  nitric  aether,  has 
been  added ;  or  the  white  of  egg  curdled  with  alum,  or  warm  poultices, 
or  dec.  papav.  vel  anthemid.,  or  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapour  of  warm 
water,  or  to  the  vapour  of  laudanum  or  sp.  camph.,  which  may  be  put 
into  a  teacup  and  be  held  in  warm  water;  but  belladonna,  F.  149, 
applied  round  the  eye  is  the  most  efficacious,  and  small  doses  of  extract 
of  conium  internally.  Both  eyes  should  be  protected  by  a  shade. 
Thirdly y  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  dropping  in  a  few  di-ops  of  dilute  vin.  opii  or  lotion  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  i.  ad  j^i.)  once  a  day,  and  especially  from  the  spplication  of 
dilute  citrine  ointment  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  bedtime. 

VII.  Granular  Conjunctiva  signifies  a  thick,  rough,  fleshy 
state  of  that  membrane  (especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  lines  the 
eyelids),  and  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  severe  and  long-continued 
ophthalmia,  or  probably  of  treatment  by  applications  of  too  irritating 
a  kind.  It  causes  great  pain  and  disturbance  to  the  motions  of  the  eye, 
and,  if  it' continues,  will  render  the  coi'nea  opaque  by  its  friction. 

Treatment. — The  directions  generally  given  are,  that  the  thickened 
part  should  be  scarified;  that,  after  one  or  two  days,  it  should  be 
touched  with  lunar  cau&tic  or  sulphate  of  copper,  that  the  scarification 
and  caustic  should  be  repeated  nltemately  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  that,  if  these  measures  prove  fruitless,  the  thinnest  possible 
layer  of  the  granular  surface  should  be  shaved  off  with  a  fine  knife  or 
scissors.  But  it  is  a  sounder  plan  of  treatment  to  use  counter-irrita- 
tion on  the  outside  of  the  eyelids,  and  improvement  of  the  general 
health  by  tonics  and  change  of  air ;  and  to  discaixi  any  local  applica- 
tion that  causes  pain  or  uneasiness,  especially  if  this  state  of  con- 
junctiva follows  an  attack  of  iiifiammation  tliat  has  been  freely  treated 
by  caustic.  When  the  malady  is  idiopathic,  the  system  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Walton,  much  below  par,  and  requires  tonics.  It  is  the  complaint 
of  the  poor  Irish. 
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Yl  II.  Pterygium  is  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva, — a  trian- 
gular portion  of  which,  with  the  apex  towards  the  cornea,  becomes 
thickened,  elevated,  red,  and  fleshy.  It  may  spread  over  the  cornea 
and  obstruct  vision  ;  but  it  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience  besides, 
and  is  not  essentially  an  inflammatory  affection,  although  it  sometimes 
follows  protracted  ophthalmia.  It  is  most  common  in  warm  climates, 
such  as  Calabria:  the  examples  seen  in  London  are  chiefly  in  persons 
who  have  returned  from  the  West  Indies.  The  author  would  suggest 
the  aflSnity  of  this  growth  to  the  cheloid  tumour  of  the  skin. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  is  increasing,  excision  should  be  per- 
formed. The  growth  should  be  seized  close  to  the  cornea  with  tena- 
culum forceps,  should  be  cut  quite  aci*oss,  and  be  dissected  off,  towards 
the  internal  canthus.  But  yet,  as  Mr.  Walton  directs,  that  portion 
which  covers  the  cornea  should  not  be  meddled  with,  because  after  the 
operation  that  will  probably  waste  ;  neither  should  the  semilunar  fold 
and  caruncle  be  extirpated. 

IX.  TUMODRS,  such  as  warts,  polypi,  fibro-plastic,  and  even  enchon- 
dromatoas  growths,  may  spring  from  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva, 
whether  near  the  cornea  or  not.  Early  excision  by  curved  scissors  is 
the  remedy. 

SECTION   VI. — DISEASES  OF  THE   CORNEA. 

I.  AccTE  Inflammation  of  the  Cornea,  or  acute  keratmit is,  is 
occa'^onally  a  consequence  of  neglected  injury.  The  part  becomes  red 
and  opaque,  the  sclerotic  around  highly  vascular ;  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  or  suppuration  between  its  layers,  or  abscess  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  may  ensue.  A  few  leeches  to  the  temples  may  be  required  if 
the  attack  be  very  acute,  and  fomentations  generally  affoixl  relief.  Small 
doses  of  mercury,  discontinued  or  suspended  should  the  gums  become 
tender,  will  check  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  but  this  should  be 
giyen  along  with  quinine  and  ammonia,  and  the  diet  should  be  liberal. 
The  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  this  extra-vascular  tissue  is  essentially 
tonic.  Stimulating  applications  are  prejudicial.  Turpentine  in  the 
dose  of  one  drachm  three  timen  a  day,  iu  an  emulsion  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  mucilage  (F.  74),  has  been  recommended. 

II.  Scrofulous  Keratin itis,  or  Corneitis,  most  frequently  occurs 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 

According  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  it  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  the  result  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and  is  constantly  seen 
in  connection  with  that  peculiar  stunted  and  abortive  growth  of  the 
teeth,  which  he  has  traced  as  a  result  of  syphilitic  stomatitis  in  infancy. 

Sjfmptoms.—  Tha  cornea  opaque,  rough,  and  red,  and  unusually  pro- 
minent; the  suiToonding  sclerotic  also  red;  pain  and  intolerance  of 
light  are  generally  trivial ;  there  is  some  tendency  to  inflammation  of 
(be  iris  and  retina ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  the  skin  dry. 

treatment. — For  the  acute,  purgatives  and  fomentations.  For  the 
dbrooic,  qninine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil,  perseveringly  administered; 
blisters  repeatedly  applied  to  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears  ;  iodide  of 


its  rosultiii<;  cicatrix, — that  which  follows  a  pusiuie  vi  u 
for  ex;\nijtli'.  Tlie  fonner  kind  is  in  most  cases  curable;  th( 
rally  not  so. 

Wluii  ;iti  opacity  of  tlie  f<^niu'r  kiti'l  is  sli'jjht  and  d 
called  nt'bula  ;  whea  denser  and  ot'  a  firmer  Jispect,  albugo. 
the  lymph  forming  an  albugo  becomes  vascular,  and  one  or 
run  to  it  from  the  circumference  of  the  eje,  and  the  cornea 
and  fleshy :  this  state  of  things  is  called  pannus. 

Treatment,^!,  All  sorts  of  irritation  about  the  eye 
most  especially  inverted  lids,  or  inverted  hairs,  or  granalar 
most  be  removed,  and  any  existing  degree  of  inflammatioi 
acted  by  proper  measures.  Then,  2,  absorption  of  the  b 
promoted  by  counter-irritants,  such  as  blisters  or  tartar-em 
behind  the  ears ;  by  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  he 
the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  eye.  The  ordinary 
arc,  caustic  lotion  Tgr.  i.  ad  Jj.),  or  hydr.  bichlor.  gr.  i. — ad 
opii ;  or,  ung.  hydr.  nit.  ox.  Whichevei*  is  selected  shot 
long-continued  pain  or  active  inflammatiou.  Gooch  used  t4 
of  the  cornea,  even  of  long  standing,  and,  in  fi>ict,  other  for 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  by  the  administration  of  corrosi 
in  doses  that  would  now  be  considered  hazardous.  He  gai 
a  day ;  and  in  a  few  days'  time  increased  the  dose  to  gr.  \ 
gr.  i.     It  caused  feverishness,  purging,  slight  sweating,  a 

IV.  Leuooha  signifies  an  opaque  cicatiix  of  the  comet 
it  may  become  much  better  spontaneously,  or  may  be 
moved  by  tlie  measures  just  indicated.  If  of  long  stand 
mediable,  and  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  calcareous 
a  small  particle  of  eaithy  matter  being  found  in  it,  whid 
removal  because  of  its  friction  against  the  eyelids.  Sh 
be  affected  with  leucoma,  and  should  the  opacity  be  exac 
the  Dupil.  and  so  large  that  yision  is  lost,  it  will  be  i 
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Superfiddl  Opacities — **  There  are  some  rarieties,**  sayg  Mr.  Bow- 
man, **  which  appear  to  be  on  or  near  the  very  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  which  it  is  probable  may  occupy  the  anterior  elastic  lamina.  The 
very  opaque  chalky'looking  films  which  often  follow  the  application  of 
quicklime  or  new  mortar  to  the  eye,  seem  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  so, 
also,  do  those  which  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  stainings  of 
the  sur&ce  of  the  corneal  tissue  by  a  deposit  of  the  lead  lotion  in 
common  use.  Occasionally  we  have  a  superficial  excoriation  of  the 
comesr-r-one  can  hanily  call  it  an  ulcer — which  the  epithelium  limits 
with  abrupt  edges,  thus  favourmg  the  accumulation,  on  the  depressed 
sar&oe,  of  the  frothy  mucus  or  sud  which  the  movements  of  the  lid 
furnish. 

'•  The  opacity  thu;*  produced  is  often  very  opaque,  and  unless  you 
were  aware  of  its  caase,  might  seem  more  serious  than  it  really  is.  A 
lens,  or  the  point  of  a  needle,  will  inform  you  of  its  real  nature. 

**  There  is  another  form  of  opacity,  which  I  believe  to  have  its  seat 
in  ^e  anterior  elastic  lamina,  although  it  is  vain  to  endeavour  to  prove 
it,  except  by  a  section  of  the  parts.  It  has  a  silvery  lustre,  and  a  very 
6n«  texture  of  interweaving  striae,  and  it  creeps  veiy  gradually  from 
near  the  border,  over  the  snr&ce  of  the  cornea,  towards  the  centre. 
The  epithelial  sur&ce  retains  its  smoothness  and  lustre,  and  the 
opacity  does  not  appear  to  have  much  depth.  Other  varieties  of  opacity, 
very  chronic  in  their  course,  and  evidently  not  inflammatory,  are  liable 
to  form,  as  I  believe,  in  the  same  tissue.  They  may  be  of  a  brown 
tint,  with  an  indefinite  margin,  and  may  affect  both  comeae  at  the  same 
time." 

Superficial  opacity,  caused  by  a  thin  6Im  of  earthy  matter,  has  been 
SQOcessfully  removed  by  operation  by  Mr.  Bowman,*  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  Haynes  Walton. 

If  the  acetate  of  lead  is  used  as  a  collyriuro  when  there  is  any  abra- 
sion of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  liable  to  become  fixed  in  the  cicatrix  as  a  dense  white  spot.  The 
film  may,  however,  sometimes  be  removed  by  a  needle.  The  nitrate 
of  tUver^  if  applied  too  long,  is  apt  to  turn  the  conjunctiva  of  a  deep 
olive  hue. 

V,  Onyx  signifies  a  suppuration  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea, 
and  is  an  occasional  result  of  acute  ophthalmia,  especially  of  the  ca- 
tarrho-rheumatic,  but  more  commonly  follows  slight  injuries.  It  is 
liable  to  extend  rapidly,  and  to  destroy  the  whole  or  great  part  of  the 
comes  by  sloughing,  it  indicates  a  debilitated  constitution,  and  must 
be  treated  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  e,  g.  quinine  and  ammonia,  ii 
there  be  much  tension  of  the  eyeball,  the  aqueous  humour  should  be 
eracoated,  care  being  taken  that  the  puncture  is  made  in  a  sound  part 
of  the  cornea. 

VI.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  be  the  results  of  the  pldyctenukB  of 
scrofoloos  ophthalmia,  or  they  may  arise  from  mechanical  injury,  or 
from  any  form  of  conjunctival  inflammation.    They  may  likewise  com- 

•  Op.  dt,  pp.  37, 117. 


healthy,  wnen  me  sui 
cunilt'itnce  exhibit  a  d 
ness  or  oj>acity  of  a  wli 
nsjHTt,  which  is  owing 
ot'  adhesive  matter  on 
and  in  the  surrounding  1 
is  esMDtial  to  the  h 
I  part."    In  this  state  the  case  merely  requires  to  be  watch 

iDJurioos  incrense  of  action. 

'*  SeamcUy,  an  nicer  may  be  inflamed,  when  its  hazy 

»  will  be  observed  to  be  highly  vascular.     Leeches  and  coui 

with  soothing  applications,  are  the  remedies.     Bat  an 

taecessarily  inflamed  because  it  has  red  vessels  going  to  it 

materials  necessary  for  its  repair,  and  are  not  morbid. 

'*  Thirdly^  an  ulcer  may  be  indolent,  clear,  and  transf 
as  if  a  little  bit  had  been  cut  out  of  the  cornea ;  withe 
larity  or  effusion  of  lymph.  This  state  re«][aire8  slight 
applicati(ms.*' 

Again,  ulcers  may  form  on  a  surface  that  is  already  n 
and  nebulous  by  scrofulous   inflammation.      However, 
counter-irritation,  and  mt«sures  to  improve  the  health, 
\  weak  caustic  lotion  or  vin.  opii  used  twice  a  day,  aie  the 

j  The  surgeon  should  remember  the  tendency  of  the  coi 

from  insufHdent  and  non-azotized  food,  as  proved  by  th 
of  Majendie.  The  pupil  should  be  dilated  with  belladoni 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 

When  an  ulcer  is  vei-y  irritable,  keeping  up  constant  ; 

^  lemnce  of  light,  in  spite  of  soothing  applications,  the 

touch  its  surnioe  with  a  finely-pointed  pencil  of  nitrate  < 

to  produce  an  insensible  film  on  the  surface  :  this  is  to  1 

i  intervals  of  three  or  four  davs. 
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2.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  said  to  exist  when  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  cornea,  whose  texture  has  been  disorganized  by  injury  or 
disease,  has  perished ;  and  the  cicatrix  with  which  the  iris  has  become 
covered,  bulges  before  the  pres- 
sure of  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  forms  an  opaque  white  promi- 
nence. U  partialy  it  is  usual  to 
recommend  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  or  butter  of  antimony  be 
applied  to  the  apex  of  the  staphy- 
loma, so  that  the  inflammation 
excited  may  thicken  the  cornea, 
and  enable  it  to  resbt  further 
protrusion ;  the  caustic  to  be  well 
washed  off  with  milk  before  the 
lids  are  closed.  But  besides  sym- 
pathetically affecting  the  other  eye,  it  is  seldom  that  the  use  either  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  or  butter  of  antimony  checks  the  increase  of  staphy- 
loma, and  sooner  or  later  the  eye  collapses  from  the  necessarily  extensive 
Qse  of  the  knife.  Therefore,  when  the  staphyloma  is  still  limited,  Mr. 
H.  Walton  shaves  it  off;  by  whioh  means  the  cut  part  frequently  cica- 
trixes, and  no  further  protrusion  is  effected.  This  treatment  is  appli- 
cable to  small  staphylomata,  and  especially  those  that  rise  suddenly, 
and  have  a  small,  well-defmed  base. 

VIII.  Hernia  CoRNEiE. — When  the  cornea  is  nearly  perforated  by 
an  ulcer,  a  thin  transparent  vesicle  is  apt  to  protrude  from  the  aperture, 
cxmsisting  of  a  thin  lamella  of  the  coi-nea ;  the  posterior  elastic  mem- 
brane. The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  eyelids  closed  for  a  few  days. 
Cicatrization  to  the  edges  of  the  coruea  soon  ensues. 

IX.  Conical  Cornea. — In  this  curious  affection  the  cornea  retains 
its  transparency,  but  assumes,  more  or  less,  a  conical  foim,  the  apex 
being  generally  central.  As  it  increases  it  causes  almost  total  depriva- 
tion of  vision,  which,  however,  can  be  pirtially  remedied  by  looking 
through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  piece  of  blackened  wood,  and  sometimes 
by  using  concave  glasses ;  sometimes  by  a  combination  of  the  concave 
glasses  with  the  wood  having  the  hole  in  it,  or  a  perforated  diaphmgm  set 
in  a  spectacle-frame.  Mr.  Bowman  *  recommends  that  the  pupil  should 
be  limited  in  size  and  altered  in  position.  He  performs  an  "  iriddesis  '* 
downwards,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  again  operates  upwards.  The 
papil  thus  assumes  the  form  of  a  vertical  slit,  like  the  pupil  of  a  cat. 
The  results  of  his  operations  have  been  satisfactory.  See  Artificial 
Pupil. 

X.  Arcus  Senilis  is  the  name  given  to  a  circumfei-ential  opacity  of 
the  oomea,  which  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Canton  to  depend  on  fatty 
degeneration.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  most  generally  met  with  in 
the  aged,  and  affects  each  eye  symmetrically.     When  existing  in  one 


•  Ophthalmic  Hosp.  Reporu,  Oct.  H59. 


to  that  which  is  commonly  said  to  be  attacked  by  rheum 
sclerotitis  is,  properly  speaking,  an  inflammation  of  the 
in  some  mfasiue  also  of  the  conie-.i,  iris,  and  other  proj>er 
the  eyeball  ;  and  it  ouji^lit  not  to  be  calleti  rheumatic,  unl 
pain*  in  the  joints,  acid  pei-spiratit>n,  or  other  evidences 
ma  tic  diathesis. 

Symptoms. — It  is  known  by  redness  of  the  sclerotic, 
sight,  sometimes  great  intolerance  of  light,  sometimes  not- 
ing pain  of  the  eye,  and  aching  of  tjie  bones  around,  wl 
aggravated  at  night, — and  fever.  It  may  be  caused 
sometimes  is  a  sequel  of  gonorrhcea.  It  may  lead  to  c 
cornea,  or  to  iritis. 

Diagnosis. — This  form  of  ophthalmia  may  be  distingui 
flammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  1st,  by  the  character  of  tl 
is  a  severe  aching,  principally  felt  in  the  eyebrow,  temp 
and  is  greatly  aggravated  every  evening;  being  exce 
during  the  night,  but  remitting  towards  morning.  Wt 
junctivitis,  the  pain  is  of  a  scalding  nature,  and  aocom] 
sensation  as  if  sand  was  in  the  eye.  2ndly,  by  the  clu 
redness,  which  is  deep-seated  and  of  a  pale  pink ;  and  1 
running  in  straight  lines  from  the  circumference  of  the  e^ 
cornea;  whereas  in  conjunctivitis  the  redness  is  scarlet  a 
and  more  vivid ;  the  vessels  are  tortuous,  and  freely  ai 
can  be  moved  about  with  the  finger. 

TVeatment. — In  severe  cases,  it  is  commonly  said  to  1 
bleed  generally  or  locally ;  at  all  events,  to  purge,  and  at 
cury  with  opium  till  the  gums  begin  to  suffer.  But  Mi 
that  he  has  seen  severe  cases  treated  by  bleeding,  leeching 
and  that  all  have  been  made  worse,  llie  phm  which 
rather  successful,  is  to  give  bark  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  small  doses  or  with  tincture  of  oolchicum  at  bed-time 
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ears  ring.   Dry  wannth,  bj  means  or  muslin  bf^  filled  with  camomile 
flowers,  and  heated  on  a  hot  plate,  is  a  very  soothing  application* 

II.  Catarrho-riibumatic  Ophthalmia  is  a  combination  of  in- 
flammation of  the  sclerotic  with  that  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  symptoms 
of  conjunctivitis,  that  is  to  say,  roughness  and  sense  of  dust  in  the  eye, 
niuco-purulent  discharge  and  superiicial  scailet  I'edness, — are  combined 
with  the  deeper-seated,  straight-lined  redness,  and  with  the  zone  aiound 
the  oomea,  and  iits  of  nocturnal  acliing  that  chai-acterize  inflammation 
of  tlie  sclerotic  This  disease  generally  occurs  in  broken-down  consti- 
tutions, and  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  onyx,  and  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
and  suppuration  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

Trecdment. — Warm  opiate  colly ria,  F.  142,  weak  citrine  ointment, 
and  the  other  topical  applications  for  conjunctival  inflammation,  must 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  remedies  presaibed  for  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotic. 

III.  Tumours  op  the  Sclerotic  require  caution  in  meddling  with 
them,  lest  the  cavity  of  the  eye  be  opened. 

SECTION  VIII. — AFFECTIONS  OF   THE   ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

I.  The  term  Aquo-Capsulitis  has  been  applied  to  signify  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour.  But  it  will  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  as  there  is  no  such  membrane,  so  there  can 
be  no  such  disease ;  and  that  the  appearances  commonly  considered  to 
denote  this  disease, — namely,  a  mottled  opacity  of  the  posterior  layei-s 
of  the  cornea— really  denote  inflammation  of  the  posterior  layers  of  the 
cornea.* 

II.  Entozoa. — The  Cysticercus  Cellulosce  has  on  several  occasions 
been  found  within  the  anterior  chamber.  In  most  of  the  recorded 
cases  the  patient  has  been  tlie  subject  of  one  or  more  acute  attacks 
of  inflammation  of  the  eye  leading  to  opacity  of  the  cornea.  On 
examination  a  globular  vesicle  was  discerned  floating  in  the  anterior 
chamber.     It  requires  to  be  extracted  by  incision.f 

SECTION   IX. — DISEASES  OF   THE   IRIS. 

L  Inflammation  of  the  Iris,  or  Iritis. — The  iris  is  exceedingly 
liaUe  to  inflammation,  which  generally  involves  also  the  sclerotic,  the 
tDterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  deeper  structures  in 
the  eyeball.  Dr.  Jacob  has  well  lemarked,  that  "  The  use  of  the  teiTO 
iritia  has  the  efl*«ct  of  directing  the  practitioner's  attention  to  the  iris, 
which  bears  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  without  destruction  to  the 
organ,  and  of  withdrawing  it  from  the  retina,  which  beai-s  very  little, 
witboat  permanent  injury  to  vision." 

•  See  a  (^nical  Lectare  by  H.  Haynes  Walton,  on  the  Non-existence  of 
Aqoo-Capsiilitis,  Med.  Times,  5th  May.  1855. 

t  See  Jfackenzle,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxli. ;  Canton,  Siu^cal  Observa- 
tloDi»  Load.  1863;  Haynes  Walton,  OperaUve  Ophthahnic  Surgery,  p.  602. 
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i8]yMptom8.-^In  the  first  stage,  flie  Bbrous  testate  of  the  iris  is  in- 
disttnety  appearing  confosed,  and  it  loses  its  colour ;  if  dark,  it  becomes 
reddkh  $  if  blue,  it  becomes  greenish.  The  pupil,  also,  loses  its  mobi- 
litf,  is  contracted  and  irregular.  In  the  next  stage,  lymph  begins  to 
be  effused  ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer,  causing  the  surfiice 
to  appear  rusty  and  villous, — sometimes  in  small  nodules ;  sometimes 
the  pupil  is  tilled  with  a  film  of  it,  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  is 
pouied  out  in  such  abundance  as  to  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  theaqoeons 
humour.  The  eye  displays  that  kind  of  redness  which  arises  from  tbs- 
colarity  of  the  sclerotic ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pink  redness,  with  vessels 
running  in  a  sti-aight  line  from  the  circumference  of  the  eye,  and  ter> 
mmating  in  a  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea;  but  in  very  acute  cases 
the  entire  conjunctiva  becomes  injected  likewise.  Sometimes  the  cornea 
is  slightly  hazy.  The  patient  complains  of  intolerance  of  light  and 
dimness  of  vision,  and  of  more  or  less  burning,  stinging  pain  in  the 
eye ;  but  besides  this,  there  is  also  a  severe  neuralgic  acting  of  the  brow 
and  parts  aiound  the  orbit,  coming  on  in  nocturnal  parozsyms. 

Causes. — Iritis,  as  we  explained  in  the  first  section,  may  be  caused 
by  injuries,  or  by  over^exertion  of  the  eye ;  but  it  more  frequently  de- 
pends on  constitutional  taint,  syphilis,  or  gout. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  if  the  disease  is  recent,  although  the  impair' 
ment  of  vision  may  be  considerable ;  but  doubtful,  if  it  be  of  very  Iwg 
duration,  if  there  be  much  deep-seated  pain,  and  especially  if  there  be 
effusion  of  lymph  behiud  the  iris. 

Varieties. — Iritis  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  acute  inflammation 
which  attends  it ;  being  active  and  rapid,  attended  with  bright  redness, 

great  pain,  and  fever,  if  it 
*  occurs  in  a  robust  plethoric 

subject;  but  in  other  cases, 
slow  and  insidious.  It  is 
also  divided  into  several 
species,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause  producing 
it.     Thus  :— 

1.  The  traumatic  iritis  is 
that  which  ari^es  from  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  eye. 

2.  Syphilitic  iritis. — 
This  is  the  movt  frequent 
variety.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  effusion  of  lymph  on 

both  surfaces  of  the  iris,  and  in  little  nodules  of  a  reddish  or  dirty- 
brown  colour,  which  cause  the  pupil  to  become  irregular.  There  is 
great  pain  at  night,  and  but  little  by  day,  and  secondary  venereal  afiec» 
tions  of  the  throat  or  skin  are  usually  present  at  the  same  time,  or  have 
preceded  it.  It  may  occur  to  infants  who  are  affected  with  constitu- 
tional syphilis. 
*  A  drawing  representing  the  nodules  of  lymph  effosed  in  syphilitic  iritis. 
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3.  The  rheumatic  iritis  arises  uDder  the  conditions  that  mnm  the 
development  of  rheumatism  in  other  organs.  It  differs  from  the  lyphi- 
IHIc  variety  in  the  fact  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  the  deposit  of 
Ijmph  on  the  iris,  and  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  becomes  dull 
iad  discoloared,  without  showing  nodules  of  lymphs  yet  the  pupil  is  more 
likely  to  become  irregular  and  adherent ;  and  the  adhesion  is,  too,  for 
the  most  part  more  general.  Occasionally  a  little  ring  of  fibrinous 
matter  is  deposited  on  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  just  within  the  circle  of 
the  adherent  pupil.  It  is  from  such  deposits,  the  accumulated  effects 
of  many  attacks  of  inflammation,  that  the  eye  becomes  destroyed.  The 
surface  of  the  eyeball  is  more  inflamed,  and  frequently  of  a  purplish- 
red  colour,  consequently  there  is  not  the  definite  zone  of  sclerotic  red- 
Dfess  that  is  usually  so  clearly  defined  in  syphilitic  iritis.  The  cornefi, 
especially  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  is  prone  to  become  more  or  less 
opaque  in  patches,  remains  of  which  opacity  may  be  permanent. 
Bat  there  is  no  greater  characteristic  of  the  disease  than  its  ten* 
dency  to  return,  insomuch  that  a  person  may  have  an  attack  once  or 
twice  a  year,  or  at  longer  intervals,  during  a  long  life,  and  this,  even 
after  the  pupil  has  been  closed  by  plastic  material.  It  may  be  well  to 
^  state  that  a  white  ring  around  the  cornea  is  present  in  all  inflamma- 
tions of  the  sur&ce  of  the  eye  in  whicli  the  cornea  remains  clear  and 
TBScular. 

4.  Scroftdous  iritis. — ^This  term  may  be  used  to  signify  either 
idiopathic  iritis  occurring  in  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  generally  combined 
with  comeitis ;  or  else  a  deposit  of  cachectic  lymph  on  the  iris,  which 
leads  to  scrofulous  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  or  atrophy. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  are,  1 ,  to  subdue  inflammation ;  2,  to 
arrest  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  cause  absoi-ption  of  what  is  already 
effused  ;  3,  to  preserve  the  pupil  entire ;  4,  to  allay  pain. 

1.  If  the  patient  be  strong,  and  the  disease  acute,  with  full  strong 
pulse,  and  mnch  fever,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  cupping  from  the 
temple  may  be  requisite.  The  bowels  must  be  well  cleared,  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  generally  be  obsen'ed,  without  bringing  the  patient 
into  a  state  of  debility,  and  blisters  be  applied  afler  the  most  acute 
irtage  has  subsided. 

2.  To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  the  principal  remedy  is  mercury  ; 
aod  the  ordinary  plan  of  administering  it  is  to  give  gr.  i. — ii.  of  calo- 
md  with  gr.  \---Ji  of  opium  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours.  But  a 
most  salutary  change  has  come  over  the  practice  of  surgeons  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  as  well  as  in  the  urc  of  bloodletting.  It  is  now 
some  years  since,  in  attending  a  case  with  Mr.  Walton,  that  the  writer 
learned  from  him,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  eflicacy  of  small  doses  in 

'iritis ;  such  as  two  or  three  grains  of  hyd.  c.  cretd,  combined  with 
fayoicyamus  or  conium,  and  given  twice,  thrice,  or  perhaps  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  curative  effect  of 
mercury  is  almost  always  to  be  produced,  short  of  salivation,  which  may 
veil  be  termed  one  of  the  poisonous  effects.  If  the  remedy  be  thus 
gently  administered,  the  dose  being  lessened  so  soon  as  the  mouth  begins 
D  2  E 
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to  be  tender,  the  lymph  will  genendlj  be  found  to  break  up  nnd  gradu- 
ally diii|>pear,  leaving  the  pupil  clear.  In  debilitated  or  scroftilous 
subjects,  and  in  tedious  cases,  tonics,  such  as  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  or 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  with  the  mercury.  Turpentine  in 
drachm  doses,  F.  74,  has  been  recommended  in  iritis  instead  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  its  efficacy  admits  of  doubt. 

3.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  well  dilated  by  means  of  a  filtered  solu- 
tion of  one  scruple  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  But  the  most  elegant  way  is  to  drop  into  the  eye  a  solution 
of  the  siUphate  of  atropine  (gr.  i.  ad.  ^i.  aqus  distill.).  Stranoonium 
and  hyoscyamus  have  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  much  less  degree. 

4.  The  pain  mast  be  relieved  by  nightly  doses  of  opium,  and  the 
application  of  poppy  fomentation  to  the  eye,  and  the  rubbing  in  of  the 
unguentum  opii  to  the  temple. 

In  the  rheumatic  iritis  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  should 
first  be  well  cleared  out  by  calomel  with  warm  aperients ;  then  the 
hyd.  c.  cretd.  in  very  small  ^doees  twice  daily,  with  colchicum,  alkalies, 
and  purgatives,  and  counter-irritants,  are  the  best  remedies.  Pediluvia 
containing  mustard  should  be  used  every  night.  The  same  plan  of 
treatment  will  serve  for  the  gouty  iritis,  if  sudi  a  disease  should  be  met 
with. 

II.  Synechia  Posterior,  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens ;  Synechia  Anterior,  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea ;  and 
Atresia  Iridis,  or  closure  of  the  pupil, — three  consequences  of  organi- 
xation  of  lymph  from  protracted  iritis, — may  be  partially  removed  by 
mercury,  if  recent,  but  are  irremediable,  except  by  opemtion,  if  of 
long  standing.  But  belladonna  should  always  be  applied ;  because  if  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  pupil  is  by  chance  unadherent,  it  may  be  di- 
lated, so  as  to  afford  a  very  useful  degi*ee  of  vision. 

III.  Myosis — a  pretematurally-contracted  pupil — b  sometimes  met 
with  in  persons  accustomed  to  look  at  minute  objects,  and  is  attended 
with  great  obscurity  of  vision,  especially  in  a  feeble  light,  because  the 
iris  is  unable  to  dilate.  To  give  repose  to  the  eyes,  and  attend  to  the 
health,  are  the  only  available  indications  of  treatment :  Mackenzie  says 
that  belladonna  is  hurtful. 

IV.  Mydriasis  signifies  a  pretematural  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
which  does  not  contract  on  exposure  to  light.  This  state,  as  is  well 
known,  is  readily  produced  by  belladonna  and  many  other  narcotico- 
acrid  poisons ;  it  is  caused  also  by  any  injur}'  of  the  brain  affecting  the 
tubercula  quadrigeminaf  as  in  apoplexy  and  compression  of  the  brain  ; 
and  is  often  an  attendant  of  confirmed  amaurosis.  But  sometimes  it 
seems  to  depend  simply  on  a  derangement  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
iris,  without  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  retina ;  and  thia- 
form  of  it  may  also  be  attended  with  ptosis  ;  as  a  further  evidence  of 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Sometimes  it  depends  on  gastric  irritation 
and  general  debility,  and  is  lessened  as  the  health  improves.  If  the 
retina  is  sound,  which  will  be  known  by  the  perception  of  light,  and  by 
vision  being  improved  by  looking  through  a  small  round  aperture  in  a 
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piece  of  blackened  caid,  concftve  glasses  are  often  of  sei-vice.  One  case 
is  recorded  which  was  said  to  be  cured  by  ergot  of  lye,  in  scruple  doses 
four  times  a  day.*  Generally  speaking,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
prognosis  is  good  if  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted.  Mr.  K. 
Taylor  has  seen  good  results  follow  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the  temple 
or  brow,  and  the  application  of  stimulating  vapour — as  of  ammonia — 
to  the  eye.     He  also  believes  that  nux  vomica  is  of  service. 

V.  CrsTS  filled  with  watery  fluid,  and  growing  from  some  part  of 
the  iris,  may  be  mistaken  for  cysticercus,  or  dislocated  lens  ;  the  chief 
distinction  being  that  they  have  a  fixed  attachment.  A  cyst  may  be 
congenital,  or  may  grow  afler  some  injury.  If  allowed  to  remain  and 
increase,  the  whole  eyeball  becomes  disorganized.  The  usual  treatment 
recommended  is,  to  incise  the  cornea,  dniw  out  the  cyst,  and  cut  it  off. 
Bat  this  is  a  most  severe  operation,  and  one  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
loss  of  vision  ;  whereas  Mr.  Walton  gives  cases  which  s>how  that  if  the 
cyst  be  punctured  fieely  with  an  iris  knife,  it  will  collajwe  and  give  no 
further  trouble.     The  operation  may,  however,  requii-e  to  be  re|)eated. 

VL  Artificial  Pupil. — By  this  is  meant  an  alteration  in  the 
shape  or  position  of  the  pupil,  or  a  new  aperture  in  the  iris,  effected  by 
foi^cal  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  reach 
the  retina. 

The  cases  in  which  such  an  operation  may  be  expedient,  are,  1,  partial 
opacity  of  the  cornea ;  2,  complete  or  partial  closure  of  the  pupii  by 
lymph  ;  3,  closure  of  the  pupil  from  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  adhesion  of 
it  to  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  of  wound  of  the  cornea, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  more  or  less  opaque  ;  4,  closure  of  the  pupil,  afler 
the  crystalline  lens  has  been  extracted  or  absorbed. 

Respecting  the  various /c/n/i*  of  operation  which  have  been 
proposed  for  these  and  for  the  other  combinatious  of  circum- 
stances that  may  be  met  with,  we  must  content  oui-selves 
with  detailing  such  general  principles  as  every  surgeon  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with ;  referiing  those  who  wish  for  fuller 
inforroaticm  to  the  works  of  Bowman,  WiKle  of  Dublin, 
Mackenzie,  Guthrie,  Wharton  Jones,  Tyrrell,  and  Walton. 
Such  particulars  as  we  give  are  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
**  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery  "  of  the  last-named  gentle- 
man. 

1.  There  is  the  operation  by  incision  {corctomia)^  whirh 
'  is  especially  available  when  the  pupil  is  closed,  afler  the  re- 
moral  of  the  lens,  and  when  the  cornea  is  clear,  and  the  iris 
tolerably  healthy  in  stmcture,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  retract- 
nig  and  forming  a  roundish  pupillary  aiK^i-ture,  after  incision. 
Tfc  instrument  employed  is  the  iris  knifcy  a  lancet-shaped 
knife  of  various  dimensions,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ajier- 
tore  required.  This  is  carried  through  the  cornea,  near  its 
margin,  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thrust  up  to  its 
shoakler  into  the  iris. 

•  L'Experlence,  Sept.  1839. 


one  cut,  then  a  seconu,  uicv^.^y, 

4.  Th<^  opiMation  of  c.rcision  icorectomin)  consiMs 
cornea,  clnse  to  the  mari^in.  (li-nwin;j;  out  tlie  iris  hy  a 
'if  it  (loos  not  ]»rotrucle  of  itivlt"),  atid  euttiuj;  out  a  smn 
This  is  applicable  to  cases  of  opacity  of  t!ie  cornea,  \vi' 
lens  healthy;  or  to  closure  of  the  pupil  from  lymph,  w 
the  centre  of  the  capsale,  without  opacity  of  the  lens  o 
the  capsule ;  for  it  is  now  established  that  the  centre 
may  be  opaque  from  lyinphy  deposit  after  iritis,  and  tli 
of  the  capsule  remain  transparent. 

5.  Another  operation  adaptable  to  cases  of  closure,  o 
tial,  of  the  pnpil,  the  lens  being  healthy,  consists  in 
cornea,  introducing  the  very  6ne  canula  forceps,  seizing 
the  pupil,  and  tearing  away  a  portion  of  it ;  or  else  intp 
seizing  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  tearing  a  thin  strip  oi 

6.  The  operation  of  separation  {coredialysis)^  wh 
tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  iri 
when  there  is  central  opacity  of  the  comes,  with  a  po 
cumference  dear ;  the  pupil  being  also  closed  from  pro 
to  the  cornea. 

7.  The  operation  of  TridJesis,  devised  by  Mr.  Critcl 
performed  :  a  small  opening  is  made  into  the  anterior 
the  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  iris  is  seized  with  th 
near  its  ciliary  margin,  and  drawn  out  until  the  pu 
displaced,  and  the  piece  thus  drawn  out  is  secured  an 
a  small  loop  of  floss  silk,  previously  slipped  over 
drawn  tight  by  an  assistant.  This  operation  is  part 
in  esses  of  central  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

The  best  position  for  the  pnpil  is  as  nearly  centra 
cannot  be  made  central,  it  is  better,  according  to  I 
inferior  margin  of  the  Iris. 

»;„^  i„  g^y  qC  ^jjggg  operations, 
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lion  (syphilitic  or  otherwise)  has  ceased.  It  is  not  advisable  to  operate 
if  one  eye  be  qaite  sound  ;  and  supposing  one  eye  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost,  it  is  not  advisable  to  foim  an  artiticial  pupil  in  the  other,  pro- 
vided the  patient  find  his  way  about  with  it.  Moreover,  the  new 
pupil  should  be  made  larg(*,  because  it  will  always  contract  somewhat 
afterwards. 

SKCTION   X.— INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   CAPSL'LE  OF  THE 
CRYSTALLINE    LENS. 

This  is  a  very  rare  affection,  and  always  chronic.  Vision  is  con- 
fused,— objects  looking  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  fine  gauze. 
On  examining  the  eye  with  a  strong  lens  in  a  good  light,  the  pupil 
being  well  dilated  with  atropine,  a  number  of  minute  red  vessels 
are  seen  in  the  pupil,  if  the  anterior  capsule  be  affected,  the  vessels 
form  a  circular  wreath  of  vascular  arches  with  the  centre  clear  ;  if  it 
be  the  posterior  capsule,  they  are  central  and  arborescent.  The  iris  i*i 
always  slightly  diiscoloured  and  sluggish. 

Treatinent. — Local  bleeding,  if  necessary ;  mercuiy,  counter-irrita- 
tion, change  of  air,  and  alteratives. 

SECTION   XI. — CATARACT. 

Definition. — An  opacity  of  the  cry>talline  lens  or  of  its  capsule, 
or  of  both. 

Symptoms. — ^Before  examining  any  patient  with  suspected  cataract, 
the  pupil  should  be  dilated  with  atropine,  F.  198,  and  then,  if  there 
be  capsulai-  cataract,  there  will  be  seen  behind  the  puj)il  an  opaque 
body  of  a  gnj  dead-white ;  if  lenticular  cataract,  of  a  bluish-white, 
or  amber-colour,  'i'he  patient  usually  gives  as  his  history,  that  his 
Tision  has  become  gradually  impaii-eti ;  that  objects  appear  of  irre- 
gular outline,  or  multiplied,  or  as  if  surrounded  with  a  mist,  or  as 
if  a  cloud  was  interposed  between  them  and  tlie  eye.  If  lenticular 
cataract  alone  be  piesent,  he  will  say  that  the  sight  is  better  in  the 
ereoiog,  or  in  a  subdued  light,  or  wh(>n  the  liack  is  turned  to  the  win- 
dow ;  or  perhaps  ailer  the  a])plic-ation  of  belladonna  or  atropine, — 
obviously  because  the  pupil,  being  dilated  under  those  circumstances, 
permits  more  light  to  pass  through  tliat  (^art  of  the  lens  which  is  as 
yet  transparent,  or  which,  though  opaque,  is  thinner,  and  therefora 
affords  less  obstimction  to  light  than  the  centre.  In  the  most  confiimed 
cues,  the  patient  is  yet  able  to  distinguish  day  from  night 

There  is  also  the  catoptric  <es^,— that  is,  the  mode  of  examining  the 
eye  by  the  reflection  of  light,  which  was  proposed  by  M.  Sanson. 
Wheo  a  lighted  taper  is  moved  before  the  eye  of  a  healthy  person, 
three  images  of  it  may  be  observed.  1st.  An  erect  image,  that  moves 
upwards  when  the  candle  is  moved  upwards,  and  that  is  produced  by 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  2ndly.  Another  ei-ect  image, 
prodooed  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ciystalline  lens. 
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which  also  moves  upwards  when  the  candle  is  moved  upwards ;  and 
3rdly.  A  very  small  inverted  image,  that  is  reflected  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  that  moves  downwards  when 
the  candle  is  raised  upwards.  To  render  this  most  distinct,  the  pupil 
should  be  dilated,  and  the  examination  be  made  in  a  dark  room.  Now, 
in  lenticular  cataract,  this  inverted  image  is  from  the  tirst  i^endered  iir* 
distinci,  and  soon  abolished ;  and  the  deep  erect  one  is  soon  afterwards 
abolished  also.  In  capsular  cataract,  from  the  first,  only  the  front  erect 
image,  that,  namely,  produced  by  reflection  from  the  cornea,  is  visible. 
But  the  disease  must  be  advanced,  and  the  observer  experienced,  if  this 
test  is  to  avail ;  and  the  ophthalmoscope  gives  the  earliest  means  of 
detecting  opacity  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  less. 

Diagnosis  will  be  spoken  of  under  Amaurosis  and  Glaucoma. 

Causes. — Cataract,  especially  capsular,  is  sometimes  attributable  to 
inflammation,  and  may  be  caused  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  wounds  or 
other  injuries  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  or  of  the  eye  in  general.  Bat 
the  ordinary  cataract  of  old  age  seems  to  be  a  mere  eflfect  of  impaired 
nutrition. 

1.  Uard  Cataract, — This  form  is  met  with  in  elderly  people  only. 
It  is  caused,  according  to  Mr.  Walton,  by  graynessor  opacity  appearing 
in  an  ali-eady  discoloured  lens ;  and  the  greater  the  coloration  of  the 
lens,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  grayness  required  to  obstruct  vision. 
After  thirty,  the  lens  naturally  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  hue 
becomes  deeper,  till  it  is  like  a  piece  of  amber.  The  amber  colour, 
therefore,  the  characteristic  hoe  of  cataract  in  aged  persons,  is  not  the 
effect  of  disease.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  as  deep  as  that  of  daris  ma- 
hogany :  and  Mr.  Walton  has  brought  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  cataract  was 
so  black  that  it  could  not  be  detected  till  the  eye  was  examined  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  or  the  concentrated  light  of  a  powerful  lens. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  Taylor  ♦  the  change  in  such  cataractous  lenses  is 
twofold.  The  nucleus  becomes  hard  and  dry,  to  a  degree  far  exceed- 
ing what  is  ever  seen  in  the  healthy  lens ;  while  the  superficial  layers 
are  soflened,  frequently  to  the  state  of  a  semi-fluid  pulp.  The  nuclear 
lens-fibres  are  hard,  atrophied,  and  brittle,  and  are  rendei'ed  more  ot 
less  opaque  by  fine  molecular  deposit,  as  well  as  by  little  cracks  and 
fissures.  Those  of  the  superficies  are  softened,  and  more  or  less  disin- 
tegi-ated ;  they,  also,  are  dotted  over  with  flne  molecular  matter,  which 
is  also  found  floating  free  in  masses,  and  fllling  up,  and  rendering 
opaque,  many  of  the  superficial  lens-cells.  This  molecular  matter  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  blastema  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  lens  textures  are  pervaded. 

The  opacity  generally  commences  in  the  superficial  layere  of  the  lens, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  streaks  or  radii,  converging  towards 
the  centre,  or,  more  coirectly  speaking,  following  the  course  of  the 
natural  division  of  the  lens.  Less  ft*equently  it  commences  in  the 
nucleus,  in  the  form  of  a  cloudy  opacity.  When  the  disease  is  of  long 
•  Pathological  Transoctioni.  vol.  vli. 
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standing,  the  suifaoe  of  the  cataract  frequently  assumes  a  uniform  millc 
or  cream-white  colour. 

2.  Soft  Cataract. — While  hard  cataract  is  seen  only  in  persons  above 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  soft  catai-act  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life. 
It  appears  to  be  due  to  disintegration  affecting  the  whole  substance  of 
the  lens,  similar  to  that  which  aflfects  the  surface  alone  in  hard  cataract. 
The  colour  in  infancy  is  bluish  white,  like  milk  and  water ;  later  in 
life  there  is  generally  less  of  the  blue  tint.  The  surface  frequently 
presents  an  appeanmce  like  that  of  fractured  spermaceti ;  or  it  may  be 
traversed  by  nidii  and  streaks,  which  glisten  like  a  piece  of  tendon.  In 
this  variety  vision  is  geneittlly  more  imperfect  than  in  the  hard  kind. 
The  iris  is  frequently  pressed  upon  by  soft  cataract ;  but  this  may  also 
oocur  in  hard  cataract  whoi  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  much  degenerated. 
This  phenomenon  is  probably  due,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  the 
swelling  of  the  diseased  lens  from  the  imbibition  of  moisture ;  but  in 
other  instances,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walton  is  doubtless  correct,  that  it  is 
caused  by  unnatural  vascularity  in  the  deep-seated  textures  of  the  eyeball . 

3.  Congenital  Cataract  must,  therefore,  always  be  soft.  In  this 
Twiety  vision  is  generally  more  imperfect  than  in  the  hard  kind. 

4.  Capsular  Cataract. — In  this  variety  the  opacity  may  be  general, 
or  may  commence  partially.  It  is  almost  invariably  of  a  dead  or 
chalky  whiteness,  scarcely  ever  shining,  and  always  showing  the  same 
opacity  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  viewed.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  a  slow  inflammation,  which  may  be  accompanied 
witii  pain  in  the  eye.  It  may  be  pixxluced  also  by  inflanmiation  extend- 
ing from  the  iris.  Opacity  of  the  anterior  portion  may  be  seen  im- 
mediately behind  the  iris.  That  of  the  posterior  appears  at  some  little 
distance  behind  the  pupil,  and  presents  a  concave  striated  surface,  of  a 
doll-yellowish  appeaiance. 

5.  CapauMerUicuhr  cataract  is  very  common, — in  fact,  entire 
opacity  of  the  capsule  is  always  followed  by  opacity  of  the  lens. 

Treatment, — The  cataract  must  be  removed  by  operation.  No 
other  treatment  is  of  any  avail  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  rule  not  to  operate  till  the  cataract  is  mature — that  is, 
not  whilst  the  d^ee  of  vision  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes ;  more 
particularly  if  the  patient  is  very  old  and  feeble,  or  if  one  eye  is  already 
lost :  because,  under  these  circumstances,  a  £iilure  of  the  operation 
would  entail  utter  blindness.  Therefore  the  patient  should  assist  his 
vision  by  using  F.  198,  night  and  morning,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil, 
and  defer  the  operation  till,  despite  of  that  aid,  his  blindness  is  com- 
plete. 

PrognoM, — This  will  be  favourable  if  the  patient  is  in  good  health 
and  of  temperate  habits ;  if  the  iris  moves  freely,  and  if  the  retina 
seems  perfectly  sensible  to  light.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  doubt- 
ftil  if  there  are  signs  of  vascular  disturbance  in  the  eye ;  if  the  iris  is 
motionless  or  altered  in  colour  ;  or  if  the  cataract  is  complicated  with 
amaurosis,  softness  of  the  eyeball,  or  glaucoma. 

Preparation. — ^Before  operating,  the  patient  should  be  put  into  as 
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perfect  a  state  of  health  as  possible.  The  state  of  the  biliary,  and  more 
especially  of  the  urinary  excretion,  should  be  examined,  ind  purging, 
exercise,  and  low  diet  be  enjoined,  if  the  habit  is  inflammatory.  But 
no  rude  lowering  measures,  or  violent  purgation,  or  sudden  change  of 
diet  should  be  resorted  to  indiscriminately ;  and  many  patients  require 
a  better  diet,  with  tonics  and  wine. 

There  are  tliree  established  methods  of  operating  for  cataract ; — 
1,  extraction;  2,  displacement  (or  couching);  and  3,  soiviion^  or  the 
operation  for  causing  absorption.  Two  new  operations  haye  lately 
been  introduced,  Imear  exti  action,  and  Schuffs  opei'ation.  These 
appear  to  be  still  on  their  trial. 

I.  Extraction. — The  object  of  this  operation  is,  to  make  an  inci- 
sion through  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  almost  close  to 
the  sclerotic  ;  to  lacerate  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  and  then  to  extract 
the  cataract  entire,  through  the  pupil.  Its  advantage  is,  that  it  effec* 
tually  removes  the  cataract ;  but  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
operations  for  cataract,  and  demands,  for  its  success,  much  knowledge 
and  much  practice.  It  is  best  adapted  for  hard  cataracts  in  elderly 
people.  But  it  should  not  be  attempted,  1st.  If  the  patient  is  very 
feeble,  iu  case  the  wound  of  the  cornea  might  not  unite.  2nd]y.  If 
the  anterior  chamber  is  very  small  and  tlie  cornea  very  flat,  so  thai 
a  sufficiently  large  opening  cannot  be  made  in  it.  3rdly.  If  the  iris 
adhere  to  the  cornea,  or  if  the  cataract  pushes  it  forward  against  the 
cornea,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  incise  the  cornea  without  wound- 
ing the  iris,  or  if  the  pupil  is  habitually  contracted.  4thly.  If  the  eye 
is  sunken,  or  if  the  Assure  of  the  lids  is  pretematurally  small,  othly. 
If  the  eyes  are  very  unsteady,  or  if  the  patient  is  subject  to  habitual 
cough  or  asthma,  or  is  unmanageable  in  consequence  of  idiocy.  Some 
practitioneia  direct  that  one  eye  only  should  be  o))erated  on  at  a 
time,  the  other  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  whilst  othei-s  operate  on  both 
together. 

Operation. — In  the  pi-ecise  manner  of  performing  this,  there  are  very 
many  varieties.  Some  surgeons  incise  the  lower,  others  the  upper,  part 
of  the  cornea ;  some  sit  before,  others  behind  the  patient ;  some  are 
ambidexter,  others  use  the  right  hand  only.     But,  refeiTing  those  who 

may  wish  for  fuller 
information  to  the 
various  works  on 
ophthalmology  before 
quoted,  p.  419,  wt 
shall  content  ourselves 
with  describing  one 
method  of  operating, 
which  is,  we  believe, 
most  generally  em- 
ployed at  the  present 
day. 
The  instruments  required  are,  1,  u  knife  having  a  triangular  blade  ; 
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the  bock  sti^aight  and  blunt ;  the  point  shai-p ;  the  edge  slanting  ob- 
liquely ;  the  blade  increnaing  in  thickness,  as  well  as  in  breadth,  as  it 
approaches  the  handle.  The  advantages  of  this  shape  are,  that  it  fills 
ap  the  incision  which  it  makes,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
hmnour ;  and  that  the  6ap  of  the  coi-nea  is  made  by  oae  simple  motion, 
that  is,  by  pushing  the  knife  onwards.  That  used  by  Mr.  Walton 
measures  from  the  point  to  the  shoulder  {^th  of  an  inch,  and  across  the 
broadest  part  ^|th  of  an  inch,  which  gives  a  longer  blade  and  a  more 
acute  angle  than  that  shown  in  the  drawing.  But  different  operators 
ase  knives  of  different  shapes. 

2.  A  curette ;  an  instrument  with  a  curved  needle  at  one  end,  and 
a  small  spoon  at  the  other.  Mr.  Walton  has  devised  a  guarded  curette, 
in  which  the  hook  is  concealed  till  protruded  by  a  spring.  3.  A  se- 
condary knife  to  enlarge  the  incision  in  the  coniea  if  required.  4.  A 
sharp  hook. 

The  patient  may  be  either  sitting,  or  lying  on  his  back  with  the 
head  properly  supported,  and  in  a  good  light.  The  operator,  behind 
hira,  uses  his  right  hand  for  the  right,  and  his  left  for  the  left  eye.  An 
assistant  draws  down  the  lower  lid,  and  steadies  it  against  the  malar 
bone,  without  pressing  on  the  globe.  The  operator,  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  non->operating  hand,  raises  the  upper  lid  and  locks  it  under  the 
edge  of  the  orbit,  just  resting  the  point  of  this  forefinger  against  the 
upper  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that  of  the  middle  finger  against  its 
inner  surface,  so  as  to  steady  it.  Then  hoMing  the  knife  lightly  with 
the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  the  otiier  hand,  and  resting  his 
hand  against  the  side  of  the  face,  he  commences  by — 1.  Puncturing 
the  cornea  at  the  centre  of  its  outer  margin,  half  a  line,  or  even  less, 
from  the  sclerotica.  2ndly.  The  blade  is  pushed  gently  across,  parallel 
with  the  iris,  in  such  a  way  that  the  point  shall  penetrate  the  other 
side  of  the  cornea,  exactly  opposite  to  the  first  puncture ;  and  that  the 
edge  shall  cut  an  even  semicircular  flap  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea. 
Just  when  the  incision  is  completed,  which  should  be  slowly  and  care- 
fully done,  the  eyelids  should  be  dropped,  and  all  pressure  be  ceased. 
3rdly.  Having  waited  a  few  seconds,  the  surgeon  lifts  the  upper  lid 
soffidently  to  expose  the  cornea,  tells  the  patient  to  look  towaixis  his 
ftet,  so  that  the  globe  may  be  directed  downwards;  then  introduces 
the  curette,  and  freely  lacerates  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  4thly.  He 
makes  very  gentle  pressure  on  the  under  part  of  the  globe,  and  on  the 
upper  eyelid,  till  the  lens  rises  thiough  the  pupil  and  escapes.  Lastly, 
the  eye  should  be  opened  after  a  minute  or  two,  to  see  that  the  flap  of 
the  oomea  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  that  the  iris  is  not  prolapsed  :  if  it 
is,  the  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  so  as  to  make  the  pupil 
eootract,  and  the  prolapsed  portion  should  be  gently  pressed  upon  with 
the  spoon  of  the  curette.     Then  the  operation  is  finished. 

Complioaiuma. — 1.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  premature 
CMape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  iris  falls  forwards  under  the  edge  of 
the  knife.  If  the  point  of  the  knife  is  completely  entangled  in  the 
iris,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  heal  the  wound,  and 
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repeat  the  operation  afterwards.  If,  however,  a  little  bit  of  it  sboold 
get  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  when  the  section  is  nearly  comply, 
an  attempt  shoald  be  made  to  extricate  it  bj  pressing  on  the  cornea  jast 
over  it  with  the  nail ;  but  if  this  does  not  readily  succeed,  the  operator 
may  push  on  boldly*  since,  if  a  little  piece  of  it  be  cut,  it  will  be  of  no 
great  consequence.  2.  If  the  opening  of  the  cornea  is  not  large  enough, 
it  must  be  enlarged  with  the  secondarv  knife«  3.  If  a  portion  of  the 
lens  remain  behind,  it  should  be  left  to  be  absorbed — ^unless  it  has  passed 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  can  be  i-emoved  very  easily  indeed.  4.  If 
the  vitreous  humour  seem  disposed  to  escape,  the  cataract  should  be 
hooked  out  with  the  hook. 

After  Treatment, — ^The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  with  the 
shoulders  raised,  the  room  darkened,  and  with  a  very  soft  dij  linen  rag 
over  both  eyes.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  everything  be 
avoided  which  is  likely  to  provoke  coughing,  sneesing,  or  vomiting. 
Mr.  Walton  allows  the  usual  diet,  at  the  usual  times,  only  in  rather 
diminished  quantity ;  and  this  plan  seems  preferable  to  that  of  keeping 
the  patient  exclusively  on  slops.  If  all  goes  on  comfortably,  the  eyelid 
may  be  raised  on  the  seventh  day,  and  then  if  there  be  no  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  and  the  cornea  be  united,  he  may  get  up  occasionally,  wearing  a 
shade,  sitting  in  a  darkened  room,  and  walking  about  a  little.  After  a 
fortnight  the  eye  may  be  opened  in  a  weak  light,  and  be  gradually 
brought  into  use.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  remains  weak  and  irritable,  the 
patient  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  excess  in 
diet,  over-exertion  of  the  eye,  or  exposure  of  it  to  too  strong  a  light. 
Gray  spectacles  are  the  best  protectors  against  too  glaring  a  light.  The 
patient  will  require  convex  spectacles  for  exact  vision,  but  they  must  be 
used  very  sparingly  for  some  weeks.  He  shoald  have  two  pairs,  one 
with  a  short  focus  for  near  objects,  and  another  of  long  focus  for  distant 
objects. 

The  inflammation  which  may  come  on  after  the  operation  may  be  of 
two  kinds.  If  the  eyelids  su-e  swollen,  and  florid,  and  tender,  and 
there  is  a  thick  yellow  secretion  about  the  lids,  and  the  conjunctiva  is 
red,  swollen,  and  chcmosed,  the  inflammation  is  acute,  and  i^uires  to 
be  treated  by  bleeding  and  purging.  But  if,  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  shows, 
the  palpebre  are  not  much  discoloured,  and  are  oedematous,  and  if  the 
secretion  is  tliin  and  light-coloured,  and  the  conjunctiva  (edematous,  the 
patient  will  be  benefited  by  good  broth,  caibonate  of  ammonia,  and 
opium. 

II.  Displacement,  or  Couching. — The  object  of  this  operati<m  is 
to  remove  the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision.  It  is  a  clumsy  and 
violent  operation,  and  adapted  only  to  those  cases  of  hard  cataract,  of 
which  the  extraction  would  be  unadvisable,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  page.  The  disadvantages  of  it  ure,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
lens  on  the  ciliary  processes  and  retina  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  pro- 
tracted inflammation  or  amaurosis  ;  and  that  the  lens  may  rise  again 
to  its  old  place,  and  obstruct  vision  as  before.  The  preparation  of 
the  patient,  his  position  during  the  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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surgeon,  and  the  duties  of  the  assistant,  are  the  same  as  required  for  the 
operation  of  extraction.     The  pupil  should  be  dilated  with  atropine. 

Operation. — A  curred  needle  is  parsed  through  the  outer  side  of  the 
iderotic,  the  Jth  part  of  an  inch  behind  the  mai^n  of  the  cornea, 
and  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  globe.  It  is  carried  into  the  vitreous 
hunioar,  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  lacerated,  then  upwards  and 
forwards  behind  the  iris,  and  in  front  of  the  cataract ;  which  then  is 
steadily  and  gently  pressed  upon  till  it  is  carried  downwaitls  out  of  sight. 
It  should  be  held  down  for  a  few  moments  to  Hx  it,  and  if  it  rise  again, 
it  must  be  again  depi-essed  for  a  short  time.  Then  the  needle  is  with- 
drawn. 

III.  The  Operation  for  producing  Absorption  is  very  easily 
performed,  and  excites  very  little  inflammation  ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  cure  occupies  several  weeks  or  months. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  soft  catai-acts,  especially  the  congenital,  but  does 
not  answer  with  the  hard  cataracts  of  old  people.  The  instruments 
employed  are  needles,  straight  or  curved ;  which  are  now  made  of 
great  delicacy,  strength,  and  shai-pness.  The  pupil  must  be  freely 
dilated. 

Operations. — 1.  The  needle  may  be  inti-oduced  behind  the  iris  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  depression. 

2.  Or  the  needle  may  be  introduced  through  the  cornea,  an  opera- 
tion now  styled  the  anterior  operation  ;  formerly  keratcmyxis.  It  is 
safer,  simpler,  less  painfol,  and  less  injurious  to  the  eye  than  the  first 
mentioned :  inasmuch  as  a  wound  of  the  cornea  alone  is  lei»  serious 
than  one  implicating  viti-eous  humour,  sclerotic,  conjunctiva,  and  per^ 
haps  retina  or  ciliary  processes.  The  needle  is  passed  through  the 
oomea  close  to  its  margin,  and  is  made  to  lacerate  the  capsule  to  the 
extent  of  the  pupil,  so  us  to  admit  the  aqueous  humour  to  the 
substance  of  the  lens;  but  without  displacing  or  cutting  it  into 
fh^ments,  or,  in  fact,  attempting  to  do  too  much.  This  operation 
is  liable  t^  be  followed  by  severe  pain  and  vomiting,  if  the  cataract 
be  su  fluid  that  it  mixes  readily  with  the  aqueous  humour :  in  this  case 
the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  should  be  evacuated,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Dixon ;  or  portions  of  the  cataract  may  press  on  the 
iris ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  in*itation  may  be  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  perform  extraction.  The  operation  may  require  to  be 
repeated  after  two  or  three  months. 

3.  There  is  a  third  modification  of  this  operation,  which  Mr.  Tyrrell 
termed  driUtng.  It  is  particulai-ly  adapted  for  cases  of  capsular  or  cap« 
sokKlenticulai*  cataract  with  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  caused  by  iritis.  It 
is  performed  by  introducing  a  fine  straight  needle  through  the  comeu 
near  its  margin,  and  passing  it  thi-ough  the  pupil  into  the  lens  to  the 
dqpth  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  rotating  it  freely.  This 
eperation  may  be  repeated  at  interrals  of  four,  five,  or  more  weeks.  It 
erases  the  lens  to  be  dissolved  by  the  aqueous  humour;  and  if  the 
pancture  be  made  in  a  fresh  place  at  each  operation,  that  portion  of  the 
capsole  which  is  behind  the  pupil  may  become  loosened  and  detached. 


distaiK-e  from  the  maigin  or  me  ctuue.i,  mc  v«j~v..^  ,„  . 
aii'l  the  rnijrnents  of  the  b^ns  are  ivniove^l  by  the  curett 
of  the  ctip-tte  is  liahle  Id  ♦'xcite  iiiflaniniation  of  tlie  iris 
GnL't'e  coimni'iicKS  his  o|.i'ration  by  remnviii;^'  a  small  ]>0) 
dcctointj),  so  as  to  fucilit;itc  the  removal  of  the  nucleus. 

V.  Sk^HUFT's  operation  is  essentially  the  same  as  thn 
Gnefe,  but  he  has  introduced  several  modifications,  espe< 
a  new  form  of  scoop,  by  which  he  maintains  that  the  o| 
was  formerly  coDsidereti  as  applicable  only  in  soft  cat 
employed  with  advantage  even  in  the  hardest  lenses.  ". 
a  portion  of  the  iris,  and  the  risk  of  bad  consequences  fn 
of  the  scoop,  constitute  serious  objections  to  thete  op 
minds  of  some  surgeons. 

Operation  on  Infants. — Congenital  cataracts  shot 
on  early — within  four  months,  if  possible,  lest  the  ey* 
bom  blind,  habitually  oscillates  from  side  to  side,  mai 
the  power  of  being  directed  to  one  particular  object.  ' 
well  dilated,  the  child,  narcotized  by  chloroform  to  in 
should  be  placed  on  a  table — the  head  on  a  pillow,  and 
over  it— one  assistant  holding  the  legs  and  trunk,  a  s* 
and  chest,  a  third,  fixing  the  head  between  his  two  han 

B  depressing  the  lower  eyelid  with  one  hand,  and  steadyin 

the  other.  The  operator  then,  seated  behind  the  patiei 
operation  for  absorption  as  before  described.  Care  mo 
to  dislocate  the  lens.  The  operation  on  children,  and, 
sons  under  twenty,  generally  excites  so  little  inflamnv 
eyes  may  be  operated  on  at  once,  but  the  bowels  mu 
and  leeches  should  be  applied  if  there  be  pain. 
Capsular  Cataract.— When  congenital  cataract 

n  lenticular  sort  is  left  to  itself,  the  lens  often  becomes  a 

cansule,  which  is  mostly  tough  or  opaque,  remains  in  th 
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papil.  3.  If  no  other  plan  succeed,  an  opening  mny  be  made  in  the 
oornea,  through  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  small  hook 
or  forceps.  Mr.  Middlemore  has  proposed  a  plan  for  removing  such 
bodies  through  the  sclerotic. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  of  clearing  the  pupil  of  capsule  by  any 
other  mode  but  extracting  it,  yet  so  dangerous  has  that  operation  been 
deemed,  from  the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  almost  sure 
to  occur  when  previous  operations  have  been  done  within  the  eye,  that 
the  extraction  is  seldom  attempted.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr. 
Haynes  Walton  has  introduced  into  practice  a  peculiar  sort  of  forceps 
for  the  removal  of  the  capsule.  The  instrument  is  no  larger  than  a 
needle,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  cornea  need  not  be  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  strip  of  capsule  to  be  removed,  and  all 
the  objections  to  extraction  are  overcome. 

8E0T1OX  XTI.— GLAUCOMA. 

Glaucoma,  as  it  is  now  understood,  means  a  disease  which  gradually 
ioTolves  every  tissue  of  the  eyeball,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  aiTested,  tei^ 
minates  in  disorganization  and  total  blindness.  It  occurs  in  an  acute 
mod  a  chronic  form,  and  its  victims  are  generally  elderly  people,  of 
feeble  and  broken-down  constitution. 

Acute  Glaucoma  comes  on  suddenly,  with  violent  neuralgic  pain  in 
the  eye,  and  throughout  the  ophthalmic  bmnches  of  the  tiflth  nerve. 
There  is  rapid  loss  of  vision.  Perception  of  light  may  be  gone  in  a  few 
dajrs,  or  even  in  a  few  hours.  The  cornea  is  dull  and  steamy ;  the  iris, 
dull  and  slate-coloured,  is  bulged  forward  by  possterior  pressure  against 
the  cornea;  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  fixed ;  the  sclerotic  discoloured  and 
dusky,  and  traversal  by  large  tortuous  veins,  purplish,  or  of  a  dull-red 
colour ;  the  eyeball  is  of  stony  hardness.  The  extremely  violent  cases, 
in  which  vision  is  lost  in  a  few  hours,  are  separated  into  a  class  by 
Professor  von  Griefe,  as  Glaucoma  fulminans. 

It  is  very  important  to  recollect  that  the  outburst  of  acute  glaucoma 
is  generally  preceded  during  a  period  of  vaiying  duration  by  premoni- 
tory symptoms:  these  are,  i^ipidly  increasing  presbyopia,  piismatic 
rii^  round  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  slowly  pix)gressive  contrac- 
■  tion  of  the  field  of  vision,  dull,  aching  pain  ;  increased  tension,  &c.  To 
the  last  symptom  very  great  importance  is  attached  by  Mr.  Bowman.* 

Chronic  Glaucoma.-'— In  chtx)nic  glaucoma  the  disetise  proceeds  slowly 
and  insidiously.  Pain,  if  present,  is  only  occasional ;  the  cornea  be- 
eomea  very  much  flattened,  and  in  a  great  measure  loses  it«  sensibility. 
If  the  eye  be  examined  with  the  ophthalmosco))e  while  the  lens  and 
hamoun  are  still  clear,  there  will  be  found  excavation  of  the  optic  disc, 
prolMibly  pubation  of  the  central  artery,  and  sometimes  small  dotted 
omiorrhage  in  the  retina.  There  is  stony  hardness  of  the  eyeball ; 
tooner  or  kter  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  and  all  the  tissues  more  or 
lea  diaorganized. 

•  Brit.  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1862. 
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Pathology. — ^The  pathology  of  glaucoma  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated  by  Professor  Ton  Gnefeand  by  Mr.  Hulk,  who  arrive  at  nearly 
similar  coDclusions.  Professor  von  Gnefe  says:  **1  consider  acute 
glaucoma  to  be  a  choroiditis  (or  irido-choroiditis),  with  di6fuse  imbibi- 
tion of  the  vitreous  body  (and  aqueous  humour),  and  in  which  increase 
of  the  intraocular  pressure,  compression  of  the  I'etina,  and  the  wdl- 
known  series  of  secondary  symptoms,  are  produced  by  the  incressed 
Tolume  of  the  vitreous  humour.'' 

Treatment.' — Until  within  the  last  few  years,  chronic  glaucoma 
was  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment ;  abstinence  from  ex- 
ertion of  the  eye,  and  attention  to  the  general  health  were  recommoided 
as  palliatives.  In  acute  glaucoma,  leeches,  cupping,  mercury,  opium, 
^.  relieved  the  pain  and  sometimes  cut  short  the  paroxysm  ;  but  the 
result  was  always  the  same  :  each  attack  left  the  vision  more  impaired, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  was  totally  lost.  In  1857  Professor  ron  Grafe 
described  a  new  operation  which  he  termed  Iridectomy,  and  by  whidi 
he  maintained  that  the  abnormal  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  completely  and 
pomanently  removed,  and  the  disease  arrested  and  cured.  Since  its 
introduction  this  operation  has  been  extensively  tried  in  this  coimtry 
and  abroad,  and  has  excited  much  discussion.  As  it  consists  merely  in 
removing,  afler  a  peculiar  fashion,  a  small  portion  of  the  iris,  its  modus 
operandi  is  not  evident ;  hence  it  is  still  strongly  opposed  by  some 
eminent  surgeons.  The  extensive  experience  of  othei-s,  however,  has  led 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results,  even  though  they  could  not  fully 
explain  how  they  were  anived  at ;  and  it  certainly  seems  that  even  a 
moi-e  formidable  operation  would  be  justifiable  in  such  an  intractable 
and  destructive  disease.  It  is  now  established,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  surgeons,  that  iridectomy  is  advisable  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

In  the  Premonitory  Stage,  when  the  intermissions  are  no  longer 
complete,  when  the  exacerbations  are  frequent,  the  tension  [tennauently 
raised,  the  field  of  vision  contracting.  In  such  cases,  if  the  operation  be 
performed  before  sbuctural  changes  have  taken  place,  complete  success 
may  be  expected. 

In  Aatie  Olauooma,  when  there  is  a  fair  quantitative  perception  of 
light.  The  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  the  better,  as  in  severe 
cases,  destructive  changes  take  place  with  great  rapidity.  When  per- 
formed early,  under  favourable  circumstances,  peimanent  recovery  may 
be  expected ;  when  delayed,  the  prognosis  varies  according  to  tije  ex- 
tent to  which  degeneration  has  taken  place. 

In  Chronic  Otaucoma  patiente  seldom  apply  until  considerable  dege- 
neration of  tissue  has  taken  place.  This,  iridectomy  does  not  profess  to 
remedy ;  but,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  eye,  we  may  expect  im- 
provement to  a  variable  amount,  and,  at  all  events,  arrest  of  the  disease, 
with  retention  of  what  sight  remains. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  this  very  important  subject  more  fully  will 
find  a  translation  of  Von  Grafe's  papei-s  in  the  Sydenham  Sodety's 
volume  for  1859;  Mr.  Hulke's  paper  in  the  Med.  ChirurgicalTraos- 
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actions,  vol.  xliii. ;  and  many  papers  in  the  medical  journals.  A  lively 
controvei'sy,  in  which  everything  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  the 
operation,  will  be  found  in  the  Bntish  Medical  Journal,  from  Sept. 
26th,  1863,  to  June  11th,  1864;  and  a  very  able  and  temperate 
r€9wn€  of  the  whole  subject  in  four  lectures  by  Mr.  Soelberg  Wells, 
on  **  Glaucoma  and  its  cure  by  Iridectomy," 

Method  of  performing  Iridectomi/, — The  patient  having  been  chloro- 
formed, the  eyelids  fixed  with  the  sprii^  speculum,  and  the  eye 
steadied  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  means  of  a  lance-shaped  iridectomy 
knife,  which  should  be  entered  about  half  a  line  from  the  junction  ot 
the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the 
lens.  If  the  anterior  chamber  be  very  small  from  great  bulging  for- 
ward of  the  lens,  it  will  be  safer  to  use  a  narrow  extraction-knife  in  the 
usual  way.  The  aqueous  humour  should  be  evacuated  very  slowly,  and 
the  iris  seized  by  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  and  carefully  divided  by  the 
scissors  dose  to  the  ciliary  margin,  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  being 
removed.  The  new  pupil  may  be  made  in  any  direction  ;  but  for  many 
reasons  the  upward  one,  though  slightly  more  dithcult  of  performance, 
is  the  best. 

SECTION   XIII.— THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

I.  This  instrument  is  to  the  eye  what  the  stethoscope  is  to  the  chest. 
It  has  already  rendered  obsolete  nearly  all  that  had  been  written  on  the 
deep-eeated  diseases  of  the  eye ;  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  detecting 
changes  unaccompanied  with  any  objective  symptoms,  and  not  known 
till  quite  lately  to  exist.  Its  use  is  quite  in«iispensable  in  all  cases  of 
impaired  vision,  not  attended  with  extreme  intolerance  of  light.  Very 
seldom  indeed  does  a  patient  complain,  from  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
except  in  cases  in  which  such  a  result  might  fairly  be  expected,  and 
might  be  avoided  by  ordinary  caution. 

II.  The  ophthalmoscope,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  concave  circular 
mirror  of  about  ten  inches  focus,  made  of  silvered  glass  or  polished  steel, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  ^s  an  appendage  there  is  needed  a 
conrez  lens  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches,  set  in  a  common  eye-glass  frame  with  a 
handle  three  inches  long.  The  investigation  must  be  made  in  a  dark 
room.  The  patient's  pupil  should  be  dilated  as  a  rule.  The  light  of  a 
candle  is  hardly  sufficient,  certainly  not  for  beginners.  An  oil  lamp 
is  better,  but  by  far  the  best  is  an  argand  burner  that  slides  on  a 
vertical  rod. 

The  patient  sits  by  a  table,  and  the  lamp  is  placed  by  his  side  close 
to  his  head,  with  the  flame  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  from  which  it  is 
sereened  by  a  little  flat  plate  of  metal  attached  to  the  burner.  The 
operator  sits  directly  in  front ;  and,  holding  the  instrument  close  to  his 
eye, and  a  little  obliquely  to  catch  the  light  from  the  lamp,  he  com- 
i  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  patient,  to 
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direct  the  reflection  on  the  eje.  When  this  is  got,  the  conrei  lens 
must  be  held  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eje 
and  the  focusing  commenced,  by  movine  them  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards.  When  the  light  fiiirly  enters  uie  eye  a  reddish  glare  appears, 
and  as  it  is  focused,  an  orange-red  or  orange-yellow  is  seen ;  thai  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  retina  come  into  view.  The  retina  itaelf  presents  a 
whitish  aspect,  through  which  the  choroid  is  more  or  less  discernible. 
The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  should  now  be  sought ;  probably  a  part 
of  it  will  already  have  been  seen  as  a  whitish  spot :  hot  the  way  to 
discern  it  properly  is  to  make  the  patient  look  inwards.  It  appears  as  a 
whitish  circular  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  central  vein  and 
artery  of  the  retina,  giving  forth  a  variable  number  of  branches,  osaally 
six  or  eight. 

The  convex  lens  is  not  usually  needed  for  examining  near-sighted 
eyes,  nor,  in  general,  for  the  anterior  structures  of  the  eye.  The  an- 
nexed  sketch  {fig.  1)  illustrates  the  above  description,  and  accorately 


i-ig.  1. 


shows  Uie  proper  position  of  the  lamp,  the  direcUon  of  the  patient,  and 
the  slightly-raised  position  of  the  observer. 

111.  But  what  is  tlie  principle  of  tlie  ophthalmoscope;   whv  is  a  re- 
flector needed  ;  why  cannot  the  eye  be  iUuminated  with  the  viry  lamp 
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firom  which  the  light  is  horrowed  ?  When  a  stream  of  light  is  thrown 
into  the  eye,  the  mys  are  reflected  hack  \>j  the  retina  and  choroid, 
and,  returning  as  thej  enter,  are  brought  to  a  convergeace  at  the  spot 
whence  they  emanated.  This  takes  place  whin  any  luminous  body  is 
held  before  the  eye ;  hence  when  a  candle  or  lamp  is  used,  we  see  no 
illumination,  simply  becau^ie  the  flame  is  in  the  focus  of  reflection,  and 
oar  eye  cannot  be  there  too,  nor  can  it  see  through  the  flame.  This 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  using  a  mirror  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  (the 
ophthalmoscope),  which  represents  the  flame,  and,  by  looking  through 
the  hole,  we  place  our  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  reflection,  and  thus  see 
the  lighted  interior  of  the  patient's  eye.  It  is  possible  by  certain 
arrangements  of  light,  and  position  of  the  beholder,  that  the  eye  may 
be  to  an  extent  seen  illuminated;  but  for  the  full  efliect,  the  ophthal- 
moscope is  requisite. 

IV.  Healthy  Afpearamobs.— The  arteries  and  rms— the  latter 
being  larger  and  darker — radiate  on  the  retina,  and  branch  and  anas- 
tomose almoat  to  the  on  serrata.  No  vessels  cross  the  situation  of  the 
macula  lutea. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  eyeballs  that  are  diseased  to  see  the  pulsation 
of  these  vessels;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen  in  health,  especially  if  the 
eyeball  be  preised.  Mr.  Hulme  has  a  patient  attending  at  the  Central 
Loodoo  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  with  pulsating  retinal  vessels,  although 
the  sight  is  unimpaired. 

The  Choroid  must  be  focused  to  be  examined.  The  irregularly 
amnged  markjnga  of  a  dusky  hue  indicate  the  vessels.  The  coloration 
of  the  choroid  is  darker  in  persons  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  of  a 
llg^htar  md  leas  distinct  shade  in  those  of  a  fairer  skin. 

Tlie  Bttma  is  a  perfectly  transparent  colourless  structure,  and  is 
hvt  recognised  by  means  of  the  vesseb  which  pervade  it.  The  arteries 
an«f  A  HDftller  adibre,  and  have  a  more  direct  course  than  the  veins, 
vbieb  art  more  tortuous,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  derived  from  their 
tamii^tt ;  bat  this  last  feature  is  not  always  well  marked. 

Th*  OpHo  Disc,  or  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  it  enters  the 
'  ,  is  the  most  important  part  to  be  noted  in  an  ophthalmoscopic 
In  health  it  is  circular  in  form,  of  a  bright  white  colour, 
I  generally  in  its  centre,  but  frequently  in  difierent  parts 
of  its  toribee,  hj  three  or  four  arteiies  entering  the  globe  for  distribu- 
tioo,  and  by  as  many  veins  which  leave  the  inteiior  of  the  eye. 
(8^  fig.  2.)  A  slight  hyperemia  of  the  disc  is  not  incompatible  with 
hedthy  rition. 

The  MactUa  Lutea  is  that  part  of  the  retina  which  lies  directly  in 
the  axis  of  vision,  and  which  is  brought  into  view  by  causing  the 
patient  to  look  directly  forwards.  Frequently  there  is  no  particular 
structure  to  be  made  out,  and  the  part  is  genei-ally  recognised  by 
the  absence  of  the  retinal  vessels,  which  seem  to  avoid  this  situation. 
Sometimes  a  paler,  and  at  other  times  a  darker  appearance  are  the 
only  indications  of  it.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
oftflo  tlie  seat  of  hsemon'hages,  morbid  deposits,  &c.,  which  are  always 
n  2  F 
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more  or  less  detrimeDtal  to  perfect  Tiaion.    It  should  therefore  be  Gire> 
fullj  examined. 


Fig.  2. 

The  Vitreous  Humour,  the  aqueous,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule,  aud 
the  cornea,  are  all  parts  which  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  eye  are  trans- 
parent, and  admit  of  a  clear  definition  and  observation  of  the  whole  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball. 

V.  Morbid  Appearances. — Such  is  a  description  of  the  parts  seen 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  healthy  state.  We  now  propose,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  morbid  appearances  to 
be  observed,  premising  that  a  thorough  knowledge  and  use  of  this  in- 
strument  can  only  be  acquired  by  most  careful  practical  study.* 

The  Optic  Disc  is  the  nrst  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
in  an  internal  examination  of  the  eyeball.  The  changes  in  the  disc 
itself  aie  so  frequently  connected  with  changes  in  the  parts  around  its 
circumference,  that  during  its  examination,  the  state  of  these  circum- 
ferential parts  must  be  carefully  noted. 

ffypercBmia  of  the  Disc  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  the  retinal 
vessels  may  be  enlarged  and  dilated,  and  the  veins  varicose ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  surface  of  the  disc  may  be  seen  finely  injected,  instead  of 
showing  its  white  noi*mal  appearance.     This  injection  may  proceed  to 

*  To  those  interested  more  efped&lly  In  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  revealed 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  following  works  are  recommended  for  study  and 
reference :— Edward  Jaeger;  Beitrttge  sur  Pathologie  des  Auges.  folio,  Vienna; 
Raete's  Blldliche  Darstelluog  der  Kraokhciten  des  Mcnschllchen  Auges,  foUu, 
Leipzig.  Desm&rres,  Maladies  des  Yeux,  voL  111.,  1854  ;  the  Ophthalmic  Hos> 
pltal  Reports,  aod  Messrs.  Ti^lor  and  Hulme's  Ophthalmoscopic  Sketdies*  now 
pnblisbhig  serially  in  the  Archives  of  Medicine. 
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such  an  extent  as  tlmost  to  hide  the  disc  (fig.  3).     Hyporaeroia  of  the 
disc  is  common  in  those  cases  of  impaired  vision  from  overwork,  which 


Fig.  3. 

are  met  with  in  the  case  of  engraveis,  compositors,  sempstresses,  &c. 
Blood  maj  be  effused  on  the  suiface  of  the  disc,  constituting  what  has 
been  called  apoplexy  of  the  papilla.  Black  pigmental  deposits  are 
occasionally  seen  on  its  surface,  and  frequently  at  its  edge.  The  disc 
may  present  a  capped  appearance,  as  in  glaucoma,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
indicative  of  mtra-ocular  pressure ;  or  an  elevated  appeai-ance  of  its 
centre.  The  form  of  the  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  centre,  and 
the  nature  of  the  shadow,  as  shown  by  varying  the  light,  will  be  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  in  these  cases  which  state  is  present. 

Atrophy  of  the  JHsc  is  fai*  from  uncommon  ;  it  is  oflen  congenital ; 
it  is  sometimes  found  in  a  squinting  eye,  and  is  oflen  associated  with 
excessive  myopia.  In  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  disc,  the  retina  genemlly 
preserves  its  noimal  condition  and  vascularity.  The  optic  disc  does  not 
always  preserve  its  circular  foim ;  it  is  occasionally  jagged  in  its  out- 
line, and  pigmentary  deposits  are  of  frequent  occunenoe  at  its  edge. 
From  the  dhoroidal  degeneration  which  is  oflen  seen  around  its  circum- 
ference, and  from  the  white  shining  appearance  of  the  sclerotic  through 
the  retina,  the  edge  of  the  disc  may  be  but  indistinctly  defined,  and  the 
crescentic  patches  of  sclerotic  may  be  confounded  with  the  outline  of 
the  disc  by  the  beginner ;  but  to  the  practised  eye  the  outline  may 
always  be  diatinguished. 

The  Retina. — Its  transparency  should  be  unimpaired,  and  its  vascu- 
larity not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  healthy  state.  If  the  disc 
be  hypei^mic,  it  will  naturally  pailake  of  the  extra  vascularity,  but  not 
always  ;  for  the  disc  may  be  injected  with  small  vessels,  while  the  re- 


lure  of  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  (fig.  5)  ;  the  padual 
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roid  are  attended  always  with  more  or  less  danger  to  sight,  aocordiDg  to 
the  locality  and  amount  of  the  effused  fluid.  The' retina  may  be  seen, 
floating;  as  it  were,  or  lying  in  folds  over  the  part,  the  bright>red  cho- 
roid of  coarse  being  hidden  from  sight.  As  the  effusion  is  over  or  near 
the  macula  lutea,  so  is  a  more  aniavoorable  prognosis  to  be  feared.  The 
retina  is  oilen  anaemic  and  even  atrophied.  M.  Desmarres  describes  an 
affection  which  he  calls  oedema  of  the  retina.  It  is  doubtless  affected  in 
secondary  syphilis. 

The  Chcroid,  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the  vasculaiity  of  its  struc- 
tnre,  it  moat  importantly  involved  in  chronic  changes  in  the  deep-seated 
structures  of  tfa«  eye ;  and  although  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
draw  any  strict  line  between  the  inflammation  of  the  different  tunics 
of  the  eye,  as  existing  independently  of  each  other ;  yet  this  structure 
shows  changes  so  marked  that  the  effects  of  choroiditis  may  be  safely 
classed  under  one  head.  The  principal  affections  of  the  choroid  aie 
hypenemia;  when,  instead  of  its  usual  somewhat  orange-red  colonr,  it 
becomes  of  a  bright  scarlet,  the  vessels  are  enlarged,  and  the  pigmental 
striations  are  more  or  less  indistinguishable.  The  absorption  of  the 
pigment  from  some  paiis  causing  white  patches,  and  its  redeposition 
in  others  forming  the  black  deposits  so  often  met  with,  are  signs  of  the 
atrophy  and  disorganization  of  this  important  structure.  These  black 
'  deposits  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  fundus,  but  they  are  most 
frequently  met  with  around  the  edge  of  the  optic  disc.  They  are 
always  situate  between  the  choroid  and  retina. 

Atrophy  of  the  choroid  when  occupying  the  situation  of  the  macula 
latea,  is  always  attended  with  considerable  impaii-ment  and  confusion 
of  vision,  and  is  of  course  irremediable.  Plastic  exudations  from  its 
sur&ce,  pushing  the  retina  forwards,  are  sometimes  seen.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  eye  which  has  been  the  subject  of  chronic  choroiditis  is  most 
striking.  The  black,  white,  yellowish,  and  red  variations  of  colour 
have  Iwen  described  by  Desman-es  as  the  Choroide  tigree. 

Effusions  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  choroid  may  take  place, 
and  probably  many  of  the  deposits  on  its  surface  have  had  this  origin. 
Colloid  degeneration  has  been  described  by  Donders.* 

An  affection  often  met  with  in  short-sighted  persons,  and  involving 
both  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  muht  be  noticed.  The  sclerotic  is 
thinned  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  bulges  backward  into 
a  conical  shape,  carrying  the  choroid  with  it,  and  thus  altering 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye.  It  has  been  denominated 
sdero-choroiditis  posterior.  It  generally  takes  place  near  the  optic 
disc,  and  appears  as  a  semi-lunar  white  patch,  which  more  or  less  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  optic  disc.  That  the  retina  is  perfect  over  this 
white  patch  is  evident  from  the  retinal  vessels  being  continued  over 
it  in  their  normal  size  and  distribution. 

The  Macula  Lutea  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  deposits,  hsemor- 
rfaages,  and  plastic  exudations.     Small  vessels  sometimes  enter  about 

•  Arcblv.  mr  Ophthahnologle,  1855-6. 
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Tiio  uso  of  the  oplithalmnscopc  In  (liairiiosini:  cataract  in 
sta^'c  iiiu^t  \te  vt'iy  oviil«Mit.  It  i.>  i)cct-s>-\iy  that  the  pup 
tally  dihitcil  witli  atropine.  Th<.'  t'loqiuMicy  with  which  a 
nifnces  in  stria  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  makes  it  imjwss 
with  any  precision  the  condition  of  the  whole  structure  with 
pupil.  The  striee,  which  were  undisoernible  before  the  int 
this  instrument,  are  recognised  with  the  greatest  facility, ; 
black  naarkings  on  the  r^  field  of  the  choroid.  By  fully 
pupil,  also,  we  fire  able  to  examine  well  the  capsule  of  tin 
is  often  i-eiidered  spotted  by  deposits  of  uvea  from  the  sk 
iris,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  muscie  and  indistinctness  of  risi 

SECTION  XIV.— DISEASES  OF  THE   CHOROID;  ASTHl 
SYNCHYSIS;   AND  HYDROPHTHaLMIA. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Choroid,  or  Ciioroidi' 
\  common  disease ;  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  genemliy  met  with  it 

i  females. 

Symptoms. — It  commences  with  more  or  less  intolen 
and  dimness  of  vision,  together  with  pain  in  the  eye,  eyebr 
head,  and  lachrymation.  The  conjunctiva  is  not  unifoi 
one  or  more  enlarged  vessels  are  neen  to  proceed  from  th 
eye,  and  to  terminate  in  a  vascular  zone  partially  sur 
cornea.  The  pupil  is  of^en  displaced,  and  brought  towarc 
side  of  the  choroid.  If  it  proceed,  the  sclei-otic  becomes  ( 
showing  the  choroid  through  \^---(ttaphyloma  acierotiocB 
I  the  cornea  may  become  opaque,  and  the  whole  globe  vc 

i  larged  and   protruding  from   the  socket.    The  digestiv 

I  k^enerally  much  deranged  from  the  first,  and  hectic  ai 

'•         -      *- -~—   .nnAK    Hiafpndpd    and 
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sdeiotic  becomes  much  disteaded,  it  maf  be  punctured  with  a  needle 
— the  instrument  being  introduced  for  one-eighth  of  an  inch  towards 
the  centre  of  the  eye,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  lens ;  this  will  cause 
temporary  relief. 

II.  Weakness  of  Sight,  or  Asthenopia  :  Mosc.i:  Volit antes. 
— Persons  of  delicate  constitutions  and  sedentaiy  habits,  especially 
if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  much,  or  otherwise  exerting  their 
eyes  on  minute  objects,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  dimness  of  sight ;  un- 
easiness on  exposure  to  a  strong  light ;  and  the  vision  of  floating  black 
specks  or  streaks,  which,  fram  their  resemblance  to  flies,  have  acquired 
the  name  of  tnusccB  volitantes.  In  one  foim  of  the  nffection  the  patient 
is  unable  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  look  at  minute  or  near 
objects ;  partly  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  obscunty  which  over- 
spread them,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  eyes.  A  short 
interval  of  repoae  is  sufficient  to  recruit  the  eyes,  so  that  the  power  of 
▼ision  retoms.  The  disease  is  apt  to  increase  unless  the  particular  em- 
ploymtDt  that  seems  to  produce  it  be  abandoned,  but  it  never  ends  in 
total  destruction  of  sight,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  amaurosis. 
It  is  often  improperly  called  Choroiditis.  These  symptoms  evidently 
depend  on  weakness  of  organization,  either  original  or  produced  by  over- 
exertion ;  and  the  piincipal  measures  to  be  adopted  are  tonics,  aperients, 
shower-bathing,  and  change  of  air,  with  perfect  rest  of  the  eyes,  which 
afterwards  should  not  be  used  too  long  at  a  time.  It  is  almost  al- 
ways associated  with  hyperemia  of  the  optic  disc ;  see  page  437. 
Weakness  of  sight,  with  intolerance  of  light,  is  very  commonly  an  ac- 
companiment of  short  sight ;  it  may  always  be  recognised  by  an  uneasy 
bashful  look  about  the  patient's  eyes,  the  lids  of  which  are  half-closed, 
and  perpetually  winking,  and  the  brow  contracted.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
shown  that  the  appearance  of  musoe  is  caused  either  by  globules  of 
macus  on  the  suiiface  of  the  cornea,  or  by  minute  particles  floating 
within  the  eyeball.*  This  is  conflrmed  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  although 
in  all  cases  the  floating  particles  cannot  be  seen. 

The  surgeon  should  take  care  not  to  mistake  the  effects  of  mere 
£Uigue  of  the  eyes,  such  as  aching,  increased  vascularity,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  muscie,  for  inflammation ;  and  not  to  treat  such  symptoms 
iDdiscriminately  by  depletion. 

III.  Stnchysis  (often  attended  with  shrinking  of  the  eyeball)  is 
AO  unnatural  fluidity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  apparently  from  the 
breaking  up  and  absorption  of  its  containing  tissue ;  it  may  or  may  not 
be  also  disoolouied.  The  eye  feels  soft  and  flaccid,  the  iris  is  peculiarly 
tremulous,  shaking  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  rag  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  the  retina  becomes  insensible,  and  the  lens  opaque.  This  affec- 
tion is  sometimes  the  result  of  wounds  or  concussions,  and  sometimes 

(  on  without  obvious  cause.    It  is  supposed  to  depend  on  slow  in- 
latioD.     It  is  irremediable.     It  sometimes  follows  operations  for 
oitanct  in  which  the  needle  has  been  too  freely  used.     But  although 

*  Mackenzie,  Edln.  Me<L  and  Snrg.  Joum.,  No.  I6i. 
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there  is  this  great  change  of  structure,  rision  may  still  be  wouderfiiny 
perfect.     For  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  see  page  438 

IV.  Dropsy  of  the  ritreoas  humour,  or  Htdrophthalmia,  proba- 
bly depends  on  slow  inflammation  of  the  inner  tissues  of  the  eyes,  gene- 
rally the  result  of  injury.  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  globe,  with 
loss  of  sight.  In  some  cases  there  is  constant  excruciating  pain,  only  to 
be  relieved  by  puncturing  the  sclerotic  with  a  needle.  In  others^  there 
is  no  pain ;  the  disease  advances  a  certain  length,  and  then  becomes 
stationary ;  and  the  only  thing  complained  of,  b«ides  the  loss  of  vision, 
is  the  deformity. 

SECTION  XV.— RETINITIS. 

The  Retina  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  involved  in  any  in* 
flammatory  process  which  affects  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eyeball ; 
but  sometimes  it  appears  to  be  the  original  or  sole  seat  of  inflammation. 
That  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  retina,  without  affecting  the 
other  textures  of  the  globe,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  distribution  of 
the  arteria  centralis  retime,  and  its  very  slight  vascular  connexion  with 
any  other  tissue.*  Authora  describe  thi^ee  forms;  the  acute,  subacute, 
and  chronic.  1.  In  the  acute  form  the  symptoms  are— severe,  deep- 
seated,  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  eye,  extending  to  the  temples  and 
head;  vision  rapidly  impaired,  or  even  altogether  lost;  frequent  sensa- 
tions of  flashes  of  light,  with  great  fever  and  delirium.  The  pupil 
gradually  closes,  the  iris  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  the  sclerotic  is  highly 
vascular  and  ruse-red.  If  unrelieved,  the  whole  globe  may  auppo- 
rate.  2.  Subacute. — Dimness  of  sight,  headache  or  giddiness,  flushed 
countenance  and  fever ;  the  pupil  soon  becoming  motionless,  and  the  iris 
turbid.  3.  (7Aron»c.---Gradually-increa8ing  dimness  of  sight ;  visions 
of  black  spots  or  flashes  of  light ;  irritability  of  the  eye  and  intoleranoa 
of  light ;  tenderness  of  the  eyeball,  and  of  the  parts  around ;  but  the 
patient,  though  he  may  shade  the  eye,  does  not  always  shut  it.  These 
affiections  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  dimness  of  sight 
and  intolerance  of  light  occur  before  redness  or  any  external  sign  of  in- 
flammation. But  the  practitioner  must  carefully  discern  between  these 
symptoms  and  the  intolerance  of  light,  or  photophobia,  which  occurs  in 
Strumous  Ophthalmia^  as  the  treatment  for  the  two  complaints  should 
be  diametrioilly  opposite.  The  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  &ct  that  in 
Strumous  Ophthalmia  the  sufferer  has  periods  of  remission,  and  can 
usually  open  the  eyes  towards  evening,  will  sufficiently  mark  the  dif- 
ference ;  besides,  in  acute  Reiinitia,  there  is  deep-seated  pain  felt  at  all 
times,  while  in  Strumous  Ophthalmia  the  pain  is  very  little  felt,  so  long 
as  light  is  completely  excluded.     See  retinal  changes,  page  435. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  vivid  light,  flashes  of  lightning,  strong  fires, 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  snow,  and  the  like ;  or  luibitual  exertion 
of  the  eye  on  minute  objects,  together  with  neglect  of  exercise,  confine- 
ment of  the  bowels,  and  over-indulgence  in  food  and  spirituous  liquors, 
or  else  with  debility,  and  want  of  jiourishment. 

•  Taylor.  Med.  Times  and  Gas.,  June  6th,  1862. 
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Prognosis, — If,  in  the  acnte  or  snbacate  form,  vision  Is  not  mnch 
impaired,  nor  the  iris  altered,  nor  the  papil  much  contracted,  the  pro- 
gnosis may  be  fiiyonr;ible. 

Treatment. — For  the  acute,  local  blcedinfif,  purgatives,  mercury  ad- 
ministered  so  as  gently  to  affect  the  mouth ;  for  the  chronic  form,  a 
gentle  coarse  of  mercury,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  generally, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  stren^h  of  the 
patient.  The  eyes  should  not  be  closely  covered,  but  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  darkoied  apartment,  observing  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  thoroughly  ventilated.  So  soon  as  the  symptoms  abate,  bark  and 
change  of  air  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

SECTION  XVI. — AMAUROSIS. 

DefiniHon. — Imperfection  of  vision,  depending  on  some  change  in  the 
retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Of  course  the  first  and  most  prominent  symptom  is 
impairment  of  vision  ;  the  mode  and  degree  of  which  are,  however, 
subject  to  very  great  variety.  Sometimes  the  sight  becomes  suddenly 
dim,  ami  is  soon  esctinguished  altogether ;  more  frequently  it  becomes 
impaired  by  slow  degrees ;  and  at  first  it  is  so  only  at  intervals ;  afler 
the  eyes  liare  been  fatigued,  for  instance,  or  when  the  spirits  are  low, 
or  the  stomach  disordered.  Sometimes  it  commences  as  indistinct 
visioa,  or  amblyopia ;  or  as  diplopia,  objects  appearing  double ;  or,  as 
Kemiopin,  one-half  only  of  the  objects  looked  at  being  seen;  or  objects 
may  appear  crooked,  disfigured,  or  discoloured  ;  or  they  may  be  seen 
oover«d  with  patches ;  or  the  affection  may  commence  as  near-sighted- 
ness or  fitr-sightedness.  The  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  estimate 
distances,  and  misses  his  aim  when  trying  to  snuff  a  candle,  or  pour 
wine  into  a  glass.  The  flame  of  a  candle  generally  appears  split, 
lengthened,  or  broken  into  an  iridescent  halo. 

2.  Ocular  spectra^  sometimes  in  the  form  of  floating  black  spots 
(mutsea  wUitantes),  sometimes  as  flashes  of  light,  or  as  a  coloured  cloud 
or  network.* 

3.  Sometimes  incipient  amaurosis  is  attended  with  great  intolerance 
of  light— sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  constant  thirst  for  light t 
or  feeling  as  if  objects  were  not  illuminated  enough. 

4.  The  patient  walks  with  a  peculiar  uncertain  gait,  and  his  eyes 
luive  8  vacant  stare;  the  eyelids  move  imperfectly  and  seldom — the 
pupil  is  generally  dilated  (unless  it  be  an  incipient  case  attended  with 
fntderanoe  of  light) ;  the  iris  moves  sluggishly,  and  in  confirmed  cases 
is  totally  motionless.  But  if  one  eye  be  sound,  and  be  exposed  to  light 
daring  the  examination,  the  pupillary  movements  may  not  he  lost. 

The  ophthalmoscope  enables  us  to  state  with  tolerable  accuracy  when 
the  cause  is  strictly  cerebral ;  for  if  with  impairment  or  loss  of  sight, 
the  eye  looks  perfectly  healthy,  we  may  without  much  doubt  say  that 
the  disease  is  within  the  skull. 

*  The  smdent  will  do  well  to  read  Milton's  account  of  his  own  blindness,  as 
ghrso  In  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  in  'fravers's  Treatise  on  the  Eye. 
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Whenever  the  state  of  the  eye  will  admit  it,  the  ophthalmoioope 
should  be  used  not  only  for  diagnosis,  bat  to  ascertain  the  an-est  or  the 
progress  of  the  affection. 

Diagnosis, — Amaurosis  maj  be  distinguished  from  cataract  by 
noticing,  I.  That,  in  cataract,  an  opaque  body  can  be  seen  behind  tiie 
pupil,  and  that  the  impairment  of  vision  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  that  opacity  ;  whereas,  in  pure  amaurosis,  m 
young  persons,  the  pupil  shows  its  natural  colour.  A  gretnii^  ocrfonr 
of  the  pupil  has  sometimes  been  considered  a  diagnostic  mark  of  amau- 
rosis. On  this  point,  says  Mr.  Walton,  **  the  paleness  or  light  yellow- 
ness, that  exists  behind  the  pupil  after  middle  life,  is  often  thought  to 
be  symptomatic  of  amaurosis ;  it  is,  however,  but  the  e£Rx;t  of  the 
colomtion  of  the  lens,  and  is  seen  with  or  without  defective  nervous 
power :  young  pei'sons  with  amaurosis  never  exhibit  this  appearance. 
It  is  this  coloration  that  produces  so  much  difficulty  in  diagnosis  in 
adults  •"  and  unless  the  symptoms  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  often 
impossible,  from  the  mere  look  of  the  pupil,  to  determine  between  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  two  diseases.  2.  That,  in  cataract  (with  the 
exception  of  the  radiating  vaiiety),  vision  is  simply  clouded^  and  that 
a  lighted  candle  appears  as  if  envdoped  in  a  mist ;  whereas,  in  amau- 
rosis, objects  are  seen  c/u-coloured  or  perverted  in  shape ;  and  that  a 
lighted  candle  seems  split,  or  lengthened,  or  iridescent;  and  that 
musccB  volitatUes,  and  flashes  of  fire  when  the  eyes  are  shut,  are  not 
present  in  pure  cataract.  3.  That,  in  cataract,  vision  is  better  in  s 
dull  light,  whereas  it  is  generally  the  reverse  in  amaurosis.  4.  That 
a  patient  with  cataract  is  always  able  to  discera  light  from  darkness, 
and  that  he  looks  aboot  him,  and  moves  his  eyes,  as  though  conscioos 
that  vision  still  exists,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  discern  particular 
objects;  whereas,  in  confirmed  amaurosis,  there  is  the  fixed  vacant 
stare  of  utter  darkness,  and  the  eyeball  is  pi-oti-uded  and  motionless. 
5.  That  in  pure  amaurosis  in  young  persons,  l^fore  the  lens  has  begun  to 
change  colour,  the  three  images  of  a  candle  are  as  distinct  as  in  the 
healthy  eye,  which  is  not  the  case  in  cataract.  In  the  aged,  says  Mr. 
Walton,  the  catoptric  test  may  enable  the  surgeon  to  compare  the 
existing  degree  of  opacity,  with  the  amount  of  imperfection  of  vision ; 
for  instance,  he  may  judge  the  case  to  be  amaurotic  if  the  degree  of 
blindness  is  great,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  degree  of  opacity  of  the 
lens;  but  the  ophthalmoscope  will  be  found  the  greatest  aid  to 
diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  unfavourable — unless  the  disease 
depends  on  some  palpable  cause  which  admits  of  removal,  and  unless 
the  remedial  measures  employed  very  soon  produce  good  effects. 

Varieties. — Amaurosis  hs^  been  divided  into  the  functional  and 
organic ;  the  former  depending  on  some  sympathetic  or  other  disorder 
which  does  not  primarily  affect  the  structui*e  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
of  the  eye — the  latter  on  organic  disease. 

Causes, — The  usual  causes  of  amaurosis  are  circumstances  that 
overstimulate  and  exhaust  the  retina ;  such  as  long-continued  exertion 
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of  the  eye  on  minute  objects ;  or  ezposui'e  to  glaring  light,  Specially 
if  combined  with  heat — and  these  exciting  causes  are  particularly  aided 
by  intemperance,  stooping,  too  much  sleep,  and  any  other  drcnmstances 
capable  of  producing  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Amaurosis 
may  also  be  a  consequence  of  anaemia,  and  want  of  power ;  of  organic 
cluuige,  inflammation,  concussion,  compi-wsion  from  extravasated  blood, 
ft«ctared  bone,  morbid  effusions,  tumours,  or  aneurisms — whether 
afifectlng  the  brain,  optic  nerves,  or  eye. 

Treatment, — ^The  indications  in  every  case  are,  1.  To  rectify  any 
palpable  disorder — ^inflammation  or  plethora  by  depletion ;  debility  by 
tonics;  bad  habits,  if  possible,  by  moral  means.  2.  To  neutralize  de> 
termination  of  blood  to  the  eye  or  head  by  counter -irritation.  3.  To 
stimulate  and  restore  the  excitability  of  the  retina.  For  practical  pur- 
poster  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  the  disease  under  the  five  follow- 
ing  heads,  viz.,  1.  Inflammatory ;  2.  Atonic ;  3.  Sympathetic  cases ; 
4.  Those  produced  by  poisons ;  and  5.  By  organic  diseas^e. 

Inflammatory, — If  amaurosis  be  attended  with  auy  of  the  symp- 
toms of  retinitis,  iritis,  or  choroiditis,  that  have  been  before  en  umeratci, 
leeditng  or  cupping  from  the  temple  or  mastoid  process  may  be 
performed  at  intenrals.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared,  the  diet 
should  be  devoid  of  alcohol,  and  all  employment  of  the  affected  organ, 
and  all  violent  bodily  exertion,  should  be  desisted  from.  Mercury 
should  be  administered  so  as  to  bring  the  system  gently  under  its  in- 
fluence. (F.  64.)  Counter-iiTitantsof  all  sorts  are  beneficial ;  blisters, 
or  tlie  tartar-emetic  ointment  applied  behind  the  ears  or  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck ;  immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  mustard  ;  or  an  issue 
in  tho  arms  in  chronic  cases.  In  cases  where  gout  is  evident,  colchi- 
cum ;  where  rheumatism,  iodide  of  potassium ;  where  scrofula,  cod- 
liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  nuy  b<*  beneficial. 

2.  Atonic  amaurosis  may  come  on  at  the  close  of  any  exhausting 
illness,  or  may  be  produced  by  gieat  loss  of  blood,  menonhagia,  im- 
moderate suckling,  leucorrhcea,  excessive  veneiy,  or  other  debilitating 
drcumstances.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  after  diphtheria.*  It 
m^  be  distinguished  by  its  being  attendc<l  with  debility,  pallid  lips, 
vreak  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  and  an  amemic  state  of  the  retina ;  and  the 
patient  generally  sees  best  after  a  meal  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  in 
s  strong  light.f  The  treatment  consists,  first,  suppressing  any 
habitual  discharge,  or  other  source  of  exhaustion.  Secondly,  in  strength - 
Miiog  the  system  by  change  of  nir,  tonics,  quinine,  steel  and  zinc,  and 
•cspeeialij  by  good  living.  At  the  same  time  the  abdominal  secretions 
ihould  be  well  regulated  by  aperients  (such  as  aloes  and  rhubarb),  that 
set  copiously,  but  not  drastically ;  and  the  cutaneous  and  general  cir- 
Cttbtion  be  promoted  by  exercisie  and  b:\thing,  especially  the  shower- 

•  See  Hed.  Times,  1859,  vol.  I.,  p.  659. 

f  The  nyetalopia,  or  night  bUndneu,  of  the  woodmen  In  Canada  is  an  ex- 
aoqple  ot  InsenslDlliry  to  all  light  save  that  of  the  sun.  The  moment  the  sun 
sets,  there  to  total  UindneM  till  daylight.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by  hard 
woik  and  poor  monotonous  diet,  and  to  be  allied  to  scurvy.— See  Hinde's 
levels  In  Labradur. 
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(6.)   If  theio  be  ht^adache,  vertijro,  foul   tongue,  and  o 

of  abdominal  disorder,  an  emetic,  blue  pill  or  hyd.  c.  cr 

doses  every  i)iB;ht;   and  purgatives,  till  the  secretions  are 

followed  by  tonics  and  count4?r-irritints,  are  the  requisite  i 

similar  ca^es,  some  foreign  authorM  recommend  the  use  of 

or  Richter's  resolvent  pUls,  F.  185.     Turpentine,  or  the  A 

oil  of  male  fern  shoaid  be  given  if  there  be  signs  of  tape>w 

(o.)  Amaurosis  sometimes  arises  from  irritation  of  the 

nenres.    If  it  follows  a  wound  on  the  forehead,  the  latt 

dilated,  or  if  it  have  healed,  the  cicatrix  shonld  he  cut  oul 

of  all  sorts  near  the  eye,  and  carions  teeth  should  be  remo 

4.  From  Poisons, — Amaurosis  is  liable  to  be  induce 
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tuually  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  that  will  sufficiently  point  out 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  disease.  There  is  an  interesting  case  of  this 
kind  related  by  Mr.  Browne  of  Belfast,  in  the  '*  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,"  for  May,  1849,  in  which  there  was  increasing  amau- 
rosis, with  complete  paralysis  of  the  motoi-es  oculi  nerres ;  afler  death 
s  tumour,  nearly  thi-ee  drachms  in  weight,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
crura  cerebri.  For  other  cases  of  amaurosis  arising  from  organic 
disease,  especially  if  there  be  iixed  pain  in  the  head,  pulsy,  or  epilepsy, 
or  idiocy,  the  best  thing  that  the  surgeon  can  do  will  be  to  prevent 
congestion  in  the  head  by  occasional  depletion,  and  counter-irritation; 
to  maintain  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels ;  to  keep  up  the 
strength  by  a  nutritious  but  not  stimulating  diet,  and  to  guard  the 
patient  from  mental  and  bodily  excitement. 

SECTION  Zyil. — SHORT  AMD  LONG  SIGHT. 

I.  Short  Sight,  or  Mtopia.— In  this  affection  parallel  rays  of  light 
are  brought  to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina ;  and  this  may  be 
caused  either  by  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye  being  too  great,  or 
its  antero-posterior  aiis  too  long.  It  is  oilen  hei  editaiy ;  but  it  is  apt 
to  be  brought  on  in  youth  by  too  close  attention  to  study,  or  by  con- 
tinued working  at  small  objects,  as  in  engraving,  watchmaking,  &c. 
In  such  cases  the  ciliary  muscle  is  brought  constantly  into  play  in  the 
adaptation  of  vision,  and  thus  the  cuives,  both  of  tlie  cornea  and 
crystalline  lens,  become  more  convex.  Sdero-choroiditis  posterior,  by 
elongating  the  optic  axis,  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause.  Such  cases  are 
detected  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  ot 
decided  myopia,  there  is  a  small  white  crescent  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
optic  disc  ;  but  when  this  white  spot  is  inegular  and  extensive,  and 
when  there  are  little  irregular  patches  of  pigment  sprinkled  here  and 
there,  we  conclude  that  the  myopia  is  due  to  the  disease  in  question. 

DreattMtU, — ^The  proper  tieatment  for  the  fii-st  foim  of  myopia  is 
to  avoid  over  work  on  minute  objects,  and  to  neutralise  the  defect  by 
carefully  adjusted  spectacles.  When  it  is  dependent  on  sclero-choroiditis 
posteiior,  and  the  disease  is  progressive,  very  caieful  treatment  is 
necessary.  The  eyes  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  long  at  a  time ; 
beat  and  congestion  about  the  eye  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  the 
eye  douche ;  when  there  is  considerable  disease  of  the  choroid,  Mr. 
Sw  Welb  recommends  a  prolonged  course  of  bmail  doses  of  bichloride  of 
nercury,  and  the  use  of  the  artificial  leedi.* 

11.  Presbyopia. — In  presbyopia,  owing  to  ceitain  changes  in  the 
interior  of  the  eve,  probably  in  the  lens,  the  patient,  though  he  can 
atill  aee  distant  objects  distinctly,  finds  his  vision  fail  for  near  objects. 
"  In  pore  presbyopia  the  far  point  is  at  a  normal  distance  from  the 
eye,  parallel  rays  are  united  upon  the  retina,  and  neither  concave  nor 
ooDTei  glasses  (even  after  the  instillation  of  atropine)  at  all  improve 
distant  vision.  The  eye  is  neither  myopic  nor  hypermetropic  There 
•  On  Impaired  Vision,  p.  73. 


tho  » ye  is  too  lt)w,  or  the  optic  axis  is  t«)  short.     The  el 
of  tiit.-.-c  c(»iiiliti()ns  is  that  jwinilh'l   ray>  are  n<»t   brought 
th»'  i«'tiiia,  hut  l»ehin<l  it.     It  i>,  in  liut,  the  <'onvriM.'  «>t'ii 
atlertion  \vas    Ih-'t  tlearly  desoiiUtl   by  (Jrafe,  and   has 
iiiiich  attention  from   Donders.     'I'he  subject  is  one  ot  v 
]K)rtaQce,  as  these  authors  have  clearly  shown  tliat  hy{^ 
one  of  the  most  commoD  causes  of  that  most  incouTenieii 
able  affection,  asthenopia,  and   a  very  common  cause  c 
strabismus.     Parallel  rays  being  focused  behind  the  ret 
that  even  for  distant  vision  the  power  of  accommoda 
ezertei,  and  when  the  eye  is  employed  on  near  objects, 
writing,  &c.,  the  ny»  being  divergent,  a  much  gi'eatt 
necessary.     The  ciliary  mu«cle  is  thus  subjected  to  a  si 
cannot  bear,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  peiiod  of  en 
print  becomes  dim,  the  lines  run  into  each  other,  the  eyt 
full,  so  that  the  patient  feels  relief  from  rubbing  or  press 
in  many  cases  there  is  dull  frontal  headache.     Thei*e  an 
who  aie  not  aware  of  the  intractability  of  this  oompla 
usual  mode  of  ti-eatment,  and  of  the  numbers  of  sempstref 
piinters,  &c.,  &c.,  who  are  more  or  less  incapacitated  by  it 
their  employment.     It  is^  therefore,  ver}'  satisfactory 
nature  of  this  affection  has  been  discovered,  and  that  it 
and  effectually  remedied  by  the  use  of  well-selected  con 
by  which  the  ciliary  muscle  is  relieved  from  all  unuatun 
The   frequent   association  of  convergent  strabismui 
metropia  is  accounted  for  thus:  Conver^nce  of  the 
creases  the  power  of  accommodation ;  the  patient,  th 
sciously  exerts  the  internal  recti  when  looking  at  near 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  double  vision,  one  is  contrac 
the  other,  so  that  the  image,  falling  upon  a  less  sensiti 
retina,  mav  be  mentallv  iimored.     The  habit  leads  final! 
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SECTION  XVIII. — 8Q0IXT1NG. 

Squintino,  or  Strabismus,  may  be  defineil  to  be  a  want  of  paral- 
lelism in  the  position  and  motion  of  the  eyeballs. 

The  essential  cause  of  the  at)'ection  is  very  obscuie.  Probably  our 
knowledge  is  best  expressed  by  the  statement  that  for  the  most  part 
there  is  some  weakness  of  sight,  or  some  want  of  adjustment  in  the 
visual  axis  of  one  eye,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  involuntarily  turned 
aside  in  order  to  avoid  the  double  or  distorted  vision  that  would  result 
fi-om  looking  at  objects  with  two  eyes  of  diH'erent  powers. 

The  ordinary  form  of  squint  in  young  persons  is  the  convergent^  or 
that  in  which  the  eye  is  turned  inwards ;  the  divergent^  or  that  in 
which  the  eye  is  turned  outwards,  is  more  rare,  and  is  chiefly  met  with 
in  elderly  persons,  for  the  most  part  from  partial  panilysis  of  the  in- 
temml  rectus.  It  occasionally  happens  that  both  eyes  squint:  but  it 
most  be  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  this  is  more  frequent  than 
the  reality.  A  squinting  patient  may  cfiaruje  eyes  as  it  were :  that  is 
to  say,  he  habitually  uses  one  eye  only ;  and  although  he  habitually 
uses  the  stronger  eye,  and  squints  with  the  weaker,  yet,  at  times,  and 
especially  if  excited,  he  will  look  straight  with  the  squinting  eye,  and 
squint  with  the  sound  one.  Hence,  there  is  often  some  dithculty  in 
deciding  at  first  which  eye  is  the  really  squinting  one;  a  point  that 
must  be  determined  by  quietly  watching  the  patient,  and  finding  out 
which  eye  squints  habitually  when  at  rest.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
bowerer,  both  eyes  converge  at  the  same  time.  When  one  eye  is  dis- 
torted 9xA  fixed,  the  affection  is  called  luscitas. 

Causes. — 1.  Squinting  may  be  congenital.  2.  It  may  be  induced 
by  bad  habits;  such  as  the  imitation  of  parents,  nurses,  or  school- 
fdlows,  if  they  happen  to  squint ;  or  by  constantly  looking  at  spots 
and  pimples  on  the  nose;  or  it  may  follow  affections  (such  as  horde- 
olnm)  which  render  motion  of  the  eye  painful,  and  during  which  the 
patient  turns  the  eye  inwards  and  keeps  it  motionless.  3.  It  may  be 
caused  by  using  one  eye  constantly  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  It  has 
been  known  to  occur  afler  one  eye  has  been  for  a  long  time  shaded,  in 
oonaeqaenoe  of  an  inflammatory  attack ;  which  shows  the  expediency 
of  always  covering  both  eyes  when  a  shade  is  necessary.  4.  If  there 
happras  to  be  an  opacity  on  the  cornea  of  one  eye,  and  that  eye  is  the 
better  one,  the  patient  will  sometimes  continue  to  use  it  for  ordinary 
rialon,  but  for  that  purpobe  is  obliged  to  distort  it  so  as  to  remove  the 
oomeal  opacity  from  the  visual  axis.  5.  Squinting,  like  almost  every 
otber  conceivable  consequence  of  defect  of  nervous  influence,  is  some- 
times a  relique  of  fevers  and  the  exanthemata.  6.  It  may  be  induced 
by  irritation  or  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowehi,  teething,  worms, 
constipation,  and  so  forth ;  it  may,  moreover,  be  caused  by  flight  or 
violent  fits  of  passion ;  and  in  some  children  it  aways  appeai-s  when 
the  health  is  out  of  order,  and  disappears  when  it  is  restored.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  caused  by  some  disorder  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 


tiie  open  fields,     ^'anous  devices  have  been  proposed  tor 

and  exercising  the  weak  eye,  by  shutting  up   the  sound 

g.^e^les,  phicincr  black  ixitches  on  the  n.>se,  and  so  to,th. 

^qu?nt  is  of  lon<r  standing  and  is  habitual,  and,  above  all,  i 

dispantv  in  vision,  very  little,  if  any  good  can  be  done  i 

ternkl  r^us  muscle  is  divided.     This  i*  easily  perfoiined 

ing  manner:— The  patient,  if  an  adult,  anc 

site  in  a  low  chair ;   if  an  unruly  child, 

quietai  by  chloroform  and  laid  on  a  taWe. 

menu  required  ai-e  a  pair  of  blunt-point 

smooth  slightly-curved  blunt  hook,  and  a 

retractor.      Then  the   lids  of  the  squint 

held  apart  by  a  spring   retractor  wire  i 

surgeon,  desiring  the  patient  to  look  out 

up  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  fo 

the  lower  edge  of  the  mteraal  rectus,  a  li 

insertion  into  the  sclerotic    This  is  soi) 

point  of  the  scissors;  and  next  the  subco 

lular  tissue  is  snipped   through,  so  as 

glistening  surface  of  the  sclerotic.     It  mm 

that  this  subconjunctival  tissue  is  sometii 

to  be  mistaken  tor  the  muscle.    The  apert 

should  be  quite  small,  only  just  sufficient 

duce  the  blunt  hook,  which  should  next 

wards  between  the  muscle  and  the  scU 

the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscle,  and  ' 

which  covers  it,  are  to  be  divided  wit 

••  In  order,"  says  Mr.  Walton,  -  to  secure  effectually  e 

the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  muscle,  the  hook  shot 

little  below  the  level  of  the  pupil  m  its  onimary  stal 

1- »«j  I i,».wi«  ♦«  ft  unflScient  distance,  swept  along 
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fourth  day.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  it  prevents  the 
dropping  of  the  caruncle,  the  falling  in  of  which  to  a  great  degree 
causes  Uie  vacancy  sometimes  so  marked  after  the  ordinary  operation ; 
that  rapid  union  is  etfected  instead  of  the  slow  granulating  of  an  open 
wound ;  and  that  there  rarely  appear  any  of  those  fungous  growths  that 
are  otherwise  common.  When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  surgeon 
will  find  that  the  patient  can  move  the  eye  more  freely  than  before  in 
all  other  directions,  but  that  he  cannot  mote  it  directlij  inwards. 

In  cases  in  which,  atler  division  of  one  of  the  recti,  the  eye  has  not 
returned  to  its  central  position.  Sir  W.  Wilde  has  drawn  and  retained  it 
in  its  proper  place  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  through  the  sclerotic 
attachment  of  the  dividei  rectus,  and  fixed  by  sticking-plaster  to  the 
nose  or  temple,  and  allowed  to  remain  two  or  tliree  days. 

The  external  rectus  may  be  divided  by  a  similar  operation,  for  the 
divergent  squint;  and  in  some  instances  this  has  been  done  for  the  relief 
of  divergent^  which  has  followed  the  cure  of  the  convergent,  squint. 
No  operation  should  be  attempted  when  the  squint  depends  on  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  or  on  cicatrices,  tumours,  or  other  mechanical  aiuses ; 
and  it  should  always  be  asceilained,  befoi*e  dividing  any  muscle,  that 
its  antagonist  is  not  pai*alysed. 

SECTION  XIX. — ^TUMOCRS  IN  TOE  ORBIT,  CANCER  OF  THE 
EYE,  ETC. 

I. — Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball. — We  have  ah^ady  spoken  of 
tamours  in  the  eyelids  ;  of  tumours  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
mnd  of  tumours  resulting  from  dit^ease  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  We 
have  yet  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  tumours,  fatty,  osseous,  encysted, 
and  idid  or  sarcomatous,  as  they  were  formerly  called  (which  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined),  may  occur  within  the  orbit,  caus- 
ing, as  their  general  symptoms,  protrusion,  with  more  or  less  displace- 
ment of  the  eyeball,  and  projection  at  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  The 
danger  of  tumoura  in  this  situation  is  twofold :  destruction  of  the  eye 
fiom  continued  pressure ;  and  protrusion  through  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  with  compression  of  the  brain ;  which 
should  be  averted  by  extirpation  so  soon  as  the  morbid  growth  is  of  a 
size  to  threaten  mischief.  Sometimes  it  is  fair  practice  to  puncture,  or 
•till  better  to  lay  open,  an  encysted  tumour  by  a  free  incision. 

Bat  it  is  not  every  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  that  is  caused  by 
tmnours.  For  instance, — 1.  An  excessively  protruded  and  goggled 
itate  of  the  eyeball  sometimes  occurs  in  connexion  with  ancdmia, 
general  debility,  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  {Qrav€S*8  or 
Batedow^s  disease).  See  Bronchocele.  2.  Suppuration,  or  inflam- 
matory efiiision,  may  take  place  within  the  orbit.  This  may  occur 
cither  internal  or  external  to  the  ocidar  sheath  of  Bonnet  and  O'Fer- 
nlly  a  layer  of  fascia,  immediately  surrounding  the  eye,  extending 
fn«i  the  posterior  margin  of  each  palpebra  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit, 
and  perforated  by  the  ocular  muscles.     Effusion  may  take  place  in  the 
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;vnd  aiFect  any  structure;  lui  uuc  c..m...v.  v.^.....^-  -™  -^ 
attacks  the  outic  nerve  or  retina,  is,  according  to  Lebert  a 
well'  founded.  The  scirrhous,  or  hard  vanety,  is  ver 
Toular  cancers  bein-^  of  the  soft  or  else  of  the  melanotic  va 

1     Cancer  xcithin  the  Orbit.— W'e^ghi ,  l>erhaps  pain  m 
dispiacement  of  the  eye,  with  dimness  of  vision,  are^the^c 
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the  cerrlcal  glands,  and  in  distant  organs,  follow  in  sue 

2  JJ^«-^«ntAM  the  ^y..-After  »oine  amount  of 
of  other  signs  of  derangement  of  the  «ye-^'^»  P*™PJ; 
iTrrred^f  the  patien"?  is  a  child)  that  U,e  sjg^^^^^^^^^^ 
an  examination  is  made,  and  a  patch  of  'metallic  lustn 
^dish.  or  yellowish-white  colonr  is  d^f^^f^-^*  .^^Pj"^ 
S^^Vstalline  lens.  The  iris  is  tamshed,  and  dugp^ 
monr>ows.and  comes  n««*r  tothe(«rn«^t  «n  u. 
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anheallhj  or  tuberculous  lymph  may  occur  in  the  depth  of  the  eye,  and 
present  all  the  outwaixl  and  visible  signs  of  a  cancerous  growth.  In 
tact,  the  diagnosis  of  such  a  giowth  is  considered  by  the  best  authoii- 
ties  to  be  impossible,  until  time  reveals  whether  the  eye  is  to  burst  be- 
fore a  protruding  fungus,  and  the  health  to  exhibit  the  decay  consequent 
on  the  extension  of  cancer  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyeball 
is,  1,  to  remain  blind  but  unaltei-ed ;  or,  2,  to  be  the  seat  of  scrofulous 
suppuration ;  or,  3,  to  waste  and  become  atrophied  ;  one  of  which 
three  contingencies  usually  results  when  this  peculiar  appearance  is  the 
result  of  injury  or  of  slow  inflammation  in  a  scrofulous  subject. 

3.  Melanotic  cancer  is  common  in  this  situation,  Lebert  having 
found  it  in  ^^  cases:  it  may  primarily  afiect  the  orbit,  conjunctiva,  or 
optic  nerve,  but,  curiously  enough,  has  not  been  found  primarily  in  the 
iris  or  choroid,  where  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  Mela- 
notic cancer  pursues  the  course  of  soft  cancer,  but  perhaps  more  ra- 
pidly. Protrusion  of  a  tumour  exuding  a  darkish  sepia-like  fluid,  and 
a  great  multiplicity  of  oi'gans  affected  with  secondary  deposits,  are 
leading  features. 

There  is  at  present  considerable  confusion  existing  in  the  use  of  the 
term  melanosis f  which  is  often  used  as  if  synonymous  with  cancer. 
But,  as  we  have  before  observed,  melanotic  cancer  is  true  soft  cancer, 
combined  and  infiltrated  with  large  quantities  of  black  pigment.  On 
the  other  hand,  collections  of  black  pigment  may  exist  in  natural  and 
morbid  structures  without  cancer.  Patclies  of  black  pigment  may  be 
Ibaod,  and  may  remain  for  years  on  the  conjunctiva  unaltered. 

4.  Cancer  may  commence  on  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  small 
TatcoJar  tumours,  which  soon  display  the  charactei's  of  soft  cancer,  or 
the  dusky  hue  of  melanosis.  ScliThus  is  treated  of  by  authors,  but  is 
eztremdy  rare.  Cancer,  likewise,  may  affect  the  caruncle,  constituting 
the  disease  formerly  called  encanthis, 

5.  It  may  also  affect  the  lids  ;  but  here  we  must  note  the  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  aged  persons  of  epithelioma  on  the  lower  lid ; 
commencing  as  a  wart,  lasting  an  indefinite  time,  but,  if  irritated, 
terminating  in  incurable  ulceration  ;  yet  altogether  different  from  can- 
cer in  structure,  and  giving  much  more  hope  from  extirpation.  Secondly, 
of  a  glassy  ulcer  of  the  lupus  kind. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  eye  comprises  two  classes 
cf  measures :  1,  the  vai-ious  palliatives  mentioned  in  the  Section  on 
Cancer ;  2,  extirpation,  which  latter  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  palliative, 
eioce,  in  cancer  of  the  eye,  the  disease  (if  not  already  developed  within 
tbe  craniam)  is  sure  to  appear  there  or  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  surgeons  that  it  is  useless  to  extirpate  soft  cancer  of 
tbe  eyeball,  especially  in  children ;  but  that,  in  melanotic  cancers, 
the  extirpation  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit  affoi-ds  a  greater  chance  of 
prolonging  life ;  and  that  all  superficial  cancerous  tumours  of  the 
ooojonctiva  should  be  fi-eely  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ill,  Extirpation  of  the  Ete  is  required  occasionally,  not  only 
Ibr  canoer  but  for  disoi-ganizing  suppuration,  and  other  diseases  whi^ 


most  cases  the  entire  conieiua  oi  i..^.  v,. ^ ^^ 

1)111  iiii:  this  operation,  Mi".  H.  Walton  places  the  ] 
to  allow  tilt!  blood  to   run  away  more  easily.     The 
up  the  external  (•<)in!iiis>iire   ot"  the  lids,  with  the  co 
joining  skin,  to  a  sutlicient  extent.     Tl.e  eyelids  thei 
with  retractors   or   spatulas,  the  oj^erator  tikes  h< 
with  his  6ngers,  or  with  hooked  forceps,  cuts  throu 
above  and  below;  cuts  through  the  levator  palpel 
the  attachments  of  the  superior  and  inferior  obliqu 
and  cellular  attachments  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit ; 
globe  strongly  inwards,  cuts   through  the  optic   i 
muscles  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  by  means  of  a  strai 
of  scissors  passed  along  the  outer  wall  of  that  ca' 
does  not  find  that  crooked  instruments  have  any  a 
last  purpose  over  straight  ones.     The  lachrymal  gla 
away ;  bleeding  should  be  arrested  by  syringing  w 
troublesome,  by  a  solution  of  alum  on  lint.     Th 
closed,  and  a  compress  dipped  in  cold  water  be  appl 
IV.  Artificial  Eyes  consist  of  a  thin  scale  of 
imitate  the  natural  eye.   They  are  adapted  for  casei 
is  sightless  and  shrunken,  afler  the  removal  of  staph 
**  Besides  the  removal  of  deformity,"  says  Mr.  Wa 
of  the  false  eye  may  be  of  essential  semce  in  keep 
iiatuiul  position ;  and  preventing  the  cilia  from  irr: 
globe ;  in  placing  the  puncta  in  a  more  natural  po 
away  the  tears ;  in  acting  as  a  defence  against  intj 
are  apt  to  be  retained  wiUiin  the  lids  and  to  prodw 
a  means  of  keeping  the  cavity  fi*ee  from  collections 
tions." 

After  staphyloma  or  any  other  disease  which  h 
ball  shrunken  and  sightless,  if  the  patient  objects  U 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OF   THE   EAR. 
SECTION  I. — EXAMINATION   OF  THE   EAR. 

Examination  of  the  Meatus. — Every  surgeon  ought  to  accustom 
himself  to  examine  the  external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  to  beitome  fami- 
liar  with  its  appearances,  both  in  health  and  in  di>ease.  We  may  pre- 
mise that  this  canal  u  in  the  adult  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  that 
its  course  is  inwards  and  slightly  forwai-ds  ;  that  it  presents  a  slight 
curve  with  the  convexity  upwards,  and  is  narrowest  about  its  middle. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  three  divisions,  which  differ  in  structure  and  ap- 
pearance. In  the  first  or  outermost  part  of  the  tulje,  the  passage,  says 
Sir  W.  Wilde,  is  "  ibrmed  almost  entirely  of  pure  fibro-cartilage  covered 
with  its  perichondrium,"  and  linetl  by  the  same  tine  dermal  structure 
that  invests  the  auricle.  *'  Here  the  skin  is  studded  over  with  fine 
white  hairs  pointing  inwards,  and  also  with  numerous  sebaceous  glanda 
or  follicles.  It  is  here  also  more  loosely  connected  to  the  cartilage  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  tube ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  small 
drcamscribed  abscesses  occur  in  this  |tart  of  the  canal  moi*e  fi-equently 
than  in  any  other.  The  next  portion  of  the  tube  may  be  called  the 
glandular  division,  because  in  it  are  seated  the  ceruminous  glands  that 
secrete  the  ear-wax;  this  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  is 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  tube."  Its  walls  have  less  of  cAitilage, 
and  more  of  dense  fibrous  membrane  in  their  composition,  and  its  dei*- 
mal  lining  is  finer.  When  in  a  healthy  state  it  is  generally  lined  with 
wax,  which  forms  a  ring,  coating  this  part  of  the  melius.  The  third 
and  last  portion  of  the  passage  is  generally  slightly  dilated,  and  its  walls 
consist  of  bone  coveied  by  a  thin  dennoid  layer  which  al.«o  serves  as  a 
periosteum.  This  part  of  the  meatus,  like  the  menibrana  tympani,  can 
only  be  seen  satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  speculum,  the  best  of  which 
'  is  a  silver  tube  of  conical  form,  with  its  small  end  of  an  oval  sha[<e  and 
slightly  prolonged  so  as  to  supi)ort  itself  in  the  meatus.  The  best 
means  of  making  this  examination  is  cither  to  use  the  direct  rays  of  the 
son,  or  to  reflect  into  the  speculum  the  light  from  a  window,  by 
means  of  a  mirror :  that  used  for  the  laryngoscope  is  very  suitable. 
The  surgeon  should  take  the  auricle  with  one  hand  and  gently  draw  it 
outwards  and  backwards,  whilst  with  the  other  he  inserts  the  speculum 
as  far  as  it  will  go  without  pain.  Then  by  gently  moving  the  large 
end  of  the  speculum  from  side  to  side,  a  stream  of  light  may  be  made 
to  play  on  the  innermost  portion  of  tlie  meatus,  and  on  the  membrana 

IMl;  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  by  Haynes  Waltx)n,  2nd  edit,  1861; 
Holke  on  the  Ophtbalmoscope.  1H61 ;  WeUs  on  Long,  Short,  and  Weak  Sight, 
18«2 ;  Ophtbaimic  Hospital  Reports,  from  1857 ;  The  Ophthalmic  Review. 
from  April,  1864. 


briijlit  st>nii-traiis[iarent  appearance,  ami  slijjhtly  con 
is  diviilt'd  into  two  parts  l>y  the  handle  of  the  mal 
)KM(k-tly  h«-:iltiiy  state  is  very  distinctly  seen,  runni 
backwards  tVom  the  "  sliort  prwess  "  ahow  to  a  litt 
of  the  membrane.  A  little  behind  and  below  the  ei 
membrane  presents  a  brighter  spot,  of  triangular  fc 
flection  of  the  light.  In  morbid  conditions  affecting 
Tature  of  the  membrane,  this  spot  presents  various  < 

SECTION  II. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   EXTEE 

I.  Foreign  Substances  in  the  Ear. — Ch 
quently  poke  bits  of  slate  pencil,  peas  S^s  beads 
sage  of  the  car:  any  such  body  should  be  removed 
gently  as  possible,  by  syringing  the  ear  with  warm 
be  thus  removed,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain, 
after  a  short  time  spontaneously  ^1  out,  or  a  repel 
ing,  at  short  intervals,  may  be  successful.  The  m* 
time  enlarge,  and  permit  its  exit.  Foreign  bodies  hi 
meatus  without  permanent  injury  for  years.  Exo 
soft  fibrous  bodies,  or  substances  lying  just  at  the  ei 
sage,  therefore,  other  instniments,  which  seldom  i 
invariably  do  harm,  should  not  be  used.  In  an 
should  make  certain,  by  an  examination  with  the  s] 
is  a  foreign  body  present,  before  he  begins  poking  ii 
ear,  remembering  that  a  late  eminent  hospital  surg 
dragged  out  the  stapes  whilst  fishing  for  a  small  i 
in  the  ear  after  all. 

II.  Accumulation  of  Wax,  mixed  with  hai 
common  cause  of  deafness.  Syringmg  the  ear  gentl 
is  an  eflectnal   mode  of  dislodging  it.     Syringin| 
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and  accarately,  so  that  no  air-bubbles  may  be  squirted  in ;  the  patient 
should  be  carefully  protected  by  towels;  and  the  water  injected  should 
be  dean,  and  in  a  separate  basin  ;  the  dirty  water  that  has  been  already 
used  should  not  be  injected  over  again.* 

A  large  metal  syringe  is  the  best  instrument  for  washing  out  aocu- 
mulations  of  wax ;  a  small  elastic  bottle  is  the  best  for  applying  lotions 
or  injections ;  and  ooe  of  the  small  elastic  suction-bottles  with  a  tube, 
commonly  known  as  Margett's,  is  a  capital  thing  to  enable  patients 
themselves  to  pass  a  gentle  stream  of  warm  water  into  the  ear,  as  a 
fomentation,  in  any  case  of  pain  or  inflammation.  This  is  a  most 
soothing  process.  Margett's  syringe  is  also  useful  for  douching  the 
eye. 

III.  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
meatus.  This  is  often  excited  by  cold  or  stomach  disorder,  and  is  most 
frequent  in  children  whilst  cutting  their  teeth ;  it  may  accompany 
strumous  ophthalmia,  porrigo,  and  other  eruptions ;  or  it  may  be  a 
sequel  of  either  of  the  exanthemata,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  weakening  illness. 
The  little  patient  is  feveri:»h  and  complains  of  earache ;  the  meatus  is 
swelled  and  vascular ;  and  these  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  thin 
yellowish  discharge.  A  purgative  should  be  given ;  dui'ing  the  early 
atage  the  ear  should  be  fomented  or  soothed  with  a  large  bran  poul- 
tice ;  the  discharge  should  be  constantly  washed  away  :  and  if  it  con- 
tinue atler  the  health  is  restored,  astringent  applications  must  be  used 
combined  with  mild  counter-irritation,  F.  135,  136,  140.  The  sur- 
geon should  not  allow  the  parents  to  believe  that  an  habitual  discharge 
is  salutary,  or  that  there  is  any  fear,  under  proper  treatment,  of 
"  driving  it  in  upon  the  brain." 

If  at  any  time  during  the  ti'eatment,  an  attack  of  acute  pain  and  fever 
should  come  on,  and  the  discharge  should  stop  suddenly,  leeches,  pur- 
gatives, and  fomentations  must  be  resorted  to,  and  all  astringent  appli- 
cations be  abandoned  till  these  acute  symptoms  have  subsided. 

IV.  A  THICKENED  state  of  the  epideinnis  lining  the  meatus  is  not 
uncommon.  The  flakes  of  cuticle  that  sometimes  fill  the  meatus,  with 
or  without  dischai^e,  must  be  removed  by  syringing  with  warm 
water ;  and  then  the  membrane  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  dilute  citrine  oint> 
roent  (F.  168)  melted  and  applied  warm  with  a  brush.  Cleanliness  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  this  aflection  is  very  apt  to  return  if  it 
is  neglected.  The  epidermis  of>cn  accumulates  in  exceedingly  hard 
mntfirn  very  diflicult  to  remove.  Warm  oil  or  a  lotion  of  carb.  sods 
ibonld  be  fiequently  applied,  and  gentle  syringing  repeated  as  oHen  as 
is  necessary. 

y.  Small  follicular  abscesses  oflen  form  within  the  meatus, 
especially  in  persons  of  weakened  constitution.  They  are  exceedingly 
painful,  and  very  apt  to  recur.  The  constitutional  condition  should  be 
looked  ta     Fomentations  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  aud  the  local  applica- 

•  A  simple  kind  of  water-spout  is  made  by  Coxeter,  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  ear,  aud  entirely  prevent  the  patient  from  being  wetted. 


T 


aie  extremely  rare.  J  he  others,  which  are  very  con 
grow  rliicfly  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  meatus,  an 
iiiHamination,  and  are  always  atten'ieil  with  discliarge. 
foun«l  of  the  size  of  a  poa  or  l^an,  hut  may,  of  • 
smaller,  or  may  be  so  large  as  to  project  from  the 
small  they  are  usually  of  a  florid  red  colour.  They 
plastic  cells,  with  more  or  less  of  perfectly- develo] 
tissue,  and  of  almost  structureless  gelatinous  substano 
ear  in  an  early  stage  may  simulate  polypus. 

Treatment, — Polypi  are  generally  symptomatic  of 
the  organ,  especially  of  the  deeper-seated  pai-ts,  to  the  rer 
surgeon's  chief  attention  should  be  directed.    When  tJ 


prove,  polypi  will  sometimes  waste  away,  or  become  lex 
the  meatus.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  requir 
their  cure.      The  instruments  here  figured  are  vei 
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being  at  the  same  time  employed)  bj  applying  lunar  caastio  on  a  fine 
•tick,  or  on  the  point  of  a  probe  to  their  point  of  origin.  Equally  ef- 
fective, and  less  liable  to  set  up  irritation,  is  the  application  of  alum  in 
the  form  of  powder.  The  meatus  should  be  regularly  syringed  with 
warm  water  or  an  astringent  lotion. 

In  the  lever  forceps,  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Avery,  the  forceps* 
blades.  A,  when  properly  introduced,  can  be  made  to  grasp  the  neck 


of  the  polypoi,  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the 
button,  B,  which  push^  forward  Ihe  CAniila,  C,  sn  ftA 
to  close  the  bimles.  Thefie,  however,  «re  better  aft 
flat  rings  than  as  ^liA  plates. 

VII.  FUNGOoa  GranclatiO>'^  are  nlso  eiceeii- 
ingly  common.  They  gi?fierally  occur  nt  the  wry 
bottom  of  the  meaty s,  or  grow  from  the  membrnEui 
tympani,  or  from  the  cnvity  of  the  iy^fimium  after 
the  membrane  has  been  perfomti^l  by  ukeration. 
Sometimes  the  mfaibi-ane  is  asveretl  with  tloriiJ  vns- 
calar  granulutkitiH,  so  as  to  resemble  the  {jrmndar 
cwynnctiva.  The  common,  polypus  va  but  bh  eJErtg- 
geration  of  this  condition. 

Treatments  — *V\\it  M^lutinu  of  nitmte  of  silver 
should  be  regularly  applie<l  to  the  diEen^ed  j^iirfiK'e  by 
a  camel's-hair  peacJl,  and  astriijgi?nt  washt*  thoiild 
be  injected. 

With  regard  to  all  i«0amroatoTr  afr«:tionff  of  the 
external  meatus  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  they 
may,  especially  in  the  young,  extend  to  the  surround- 
ing bone,  and  through  it,  or  throuch  the  veins,  implicate  the  brain. 
The  great  safeguard  is  a  perfectly  free  exit  for  dischai-ge.  In  all  cases 
the  constitutional  condition  needs  attention. 

VI II.  Hypkrtrophy  op  the  External  Ear.— Dr.  Graves  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  pendant  lobes  of  the  ear  became  thickened 
and  elongated  through  a  deposit  of  fat  into  their  cellular  tissue;  the 
patient  died  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  The  author  has  seen 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  whole  external  ear  was  excessively 
culaipKi  and  thickened.  Cysts  also  sometimes  form  in  the  lobe,  and 
in  the  insane,  effusions  of  blood  take  place  beneath  the  perichondrium. 

IX.  Eczema  of  the  auricle  is  a  very  troublesome  affection ;  and  if 
it  beeoraes  chronic,  is  apt  to  produce  thickening  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  meatus,  and  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  treatment 
consists,  daring  the  acute  stage,  in  active  purgation  (F.  33,  &c.),  and 
warm  poppy  fomentations;  saline  and  alkaline  medicines,  and  good  diet. 
In  the  later  stage,  the  black  wash  may  be  used  as  an  injection,  and  the 
dilate  citrine  ointment  be  smeared  over  the  auricle  at  bedtime.     Bark, 


the  bone,  ana  press  ujmju  i,iic  ui.... j  ^ 

as  they  .-eem  to  give  rise  to  very  few  symptoms.   Wh 
should  bo  laid  open,  the  contents evaciiate«.l, and  thee 

SECTION  III.  — AFFECTIONS   OF   THE  TVMPA 
INTERNAL  EAR. 

I.  AcaxE  Inflammation  of  the  membrana  tyi 
connected  with  inBammation  of  the  tympanal  cav 
Uma^  both  in  its  caases,  symptoms,  and  consequec 
ti*eat  of  them  together.  The  usual  cmues  are  cold,  i 
to  cnn^nta  of  cold  air ;  or  sea-bathing  ;  or  violent  syr 
or  otherwise  irritating  an  inflamed  ear.  These  inflan 
come  on  during  the  course  of  fever,  and  most  partici 
latina,  and  may  be  caused  by  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Symptoms, — Sudden  and  intense  pain  in  the  ear 
ating  as  to  produce  delirium;  increased  by  cough 
swallowing ;  generally  coming  on  first  at  night,  an* 
night;  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  ear;  tenderness  a 
vicinity ;  tinnitus  auriumy  that  is,  unnatural  noiset 
heaixi  by  the  patient ;  deafness,  partial  or  comple 
some  cases  there  is  morbid  sensibility  to  sound),  and 
examination  during  the  first  stage  the  meatus  isfoui 
swelled  and  tender,  and  dry  ;  the  membrana  tympac 
vascular.      If  the  acute  symptoms  go  on  from  bad 
tion  occure  within  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  c( 
tense  pain,  and  possibly  facial  paralysis ;  and  at  1 
ulcerates  or  bursts,  and  allows  of  the  discharge  of  pv 
meatus.     In  other  more  severe  or  neglected  cases  ii 
the  cranium  may  occur  and  prove  ftital.     ^  p.  ^ 
cases,  the  membrane  may  be  left  thickened  and  opa 
^^--- '*-  »>i*rtt  mAv  remain  an 
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and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  calomel  and  efficient  purga- 
tives. Should  the  acute  Fyniptoms  not  be  mitigated  hj  these  mea- 
sures, and  especially  if  there  should  be  any  sense  of  fulness,  or  swell- 
ing, or  fluctuation  over  the  mastx)id  process,  an  incision,  an  inch  or 
more  long,  should  be  made  with  a  stout  scalpel  through  the  periosteum, 
down  to  the  bone,  parallel  to  and  half  an  inch  from  the  attachment  of 
the  auricle.  Blisters  may  be  applied  when  the  acute  st^ge  is  subsiding ; 
or  a  portion  of  the  incision,  if  made,  may  be  converted  into  an  issue. 

Extreme  pain  of  a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  character  accompanying 
otitis  may  be  allayed  by  painting  with  tincture  of  aconite,  or  with 
solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  waim  laudanum,  behind  the 
auricle ;  and  by  cinchomsm,  as  in  treating  the  so-called  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia, p.  414. 

In  some  of  these  cases  when  pus  has  been  formed  within  the  tympa- 
num, or  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  has  accumulated,  which,  owing  to 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  cannot  find  exit  by  the  Eustachian 
tube,  it  is  very  desirable  to  perforate  the  membrana  tympani.  In-epa- 
rable  disorganization  of  the  ear  may  thus  be  prevented,  and  much  suf- 
tering  saved.  A  bulging  outwards  of  the  membrane  from  the  pressure 
within,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms,  woald  constitute 
the  indication  for  this  proceeding.  A  small  thin-bladed  knife,  or  a 
sharp  steel  probe  may  be  used.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the 
ossicula,  or  the  internal  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  best  position  for  the 
incision  is  at  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane. 

II.  Subacute  and  Chronic  Inflammation. — The  researches  of 
Toynbee  and  Wilde  have  shown  most  conclusively  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  of  deafness  are  not  nervous,  as  is  sometimes  thought, 
but  depend  on  changes  wrought  in  the  tympanic  cavity  by  subacute 
or  chronic  inflammation.  Mr.  Toynbee  divides  the  dit>eased  appearances 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  into  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  lining 
membrane  retains  its  natural  delicacy  of  structure,  but  its  vessels  are 
enlarged  and  tortuous ;  blood  is  sometimes  effused  into  its  substance, 
and  sometimes  lymph  is  poured  out  on  its  free  surface.  In  the  second 
atage  the  membrane  is  thickened  and  flocculent;  and  occasionally 
covered  with  cheesy,  tuberculous,  or  fibro-calcareous  concretions; 
but  the  morbid  change  most  frequently  observed  consists  of  fibrous 
bands,  which  are  sometimes  numerous  enough  to  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cavity.  In  some  instances  they  connect  the  inner  sur- 
fiux  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
or  to  the  incus  and  stapes ;  but  by  far  most  frequently  they  extend 
finom  the  crura  of  the  stapes  to  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  tympanum,  so 
that  this  bone  is,  as  it  were,  completely  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  adhe- 
■ioDS.*  In  the  third  stage,  the  membrana  tympani  is  ulcerated,  as  is 
alao  frequently  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  the  ossicles 

*  Thene  adhesions,  however,  do  not  in  all  cases  occasion  deafhess ;  they 
art  probably  lometlmes  part  of  the  natural  formation  of  the  organ,  it  Is  to  be 
remembered,  also,  that  mucus  may  dry  up  Into  membranous-looking  shreds, 
amUatingnlsbable  by  the  eye  from  those  formed  by  lymph.  Hinton,  Med. 
CUr.  Tnoa.,  1856,  and  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1863. 
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are  discharged,  and  the  whole  middle  ear  disorganized ;  caries  of  the 
bone  and  abscess  may  follow. 

The  causes  of  the  less  severe  varieties  of  otitis  are  the  same  as  tboee 
of  the  acate,  but  of  less  intensity ; — exposure  to  cold ;  injudkaoof 
bathing ;  heated  and  anhealthj  rooms ;  the  weak  and  unhealthy  states 
of  the  system  left  by  fever,  or  the  exanthemata ;  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis, especially  if  food,  clothing,  and  fresh  air  be  deficient;  and  the 
gouty  and  rheumatic  diatheses. 

8i/mptoms. — ^These,  unfortunately,  are  often  so  slight,  that  the 
patient  gives  no  heed  to  them,  till  in  process  of  time  he  finds  himself 
altogether  deaf  in  one  or  both  ears.  A  slight  woolly  sensation,  or  oc> 
oasional  noises  or  ringing,  with  variable  obtuseness  of  hearing,  and 
slight  aching,  are  most  frequent. 

Treatment. — The  general  indications  are  to  improve  the  health  ;  to 
relieve  local  inflammation  by  leeches — applied  repeatedly,  so  long  as 
they  give  relief  to  pain,  noise,  and  h^tdache — and  by  counter-irri- 
tants, such  as  small  blisters,  applied  in  succession  over  the  mastoid 
bone,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  ^t  should  be  kept  warm,  and 
the  skin  be  cleansed  by  warm  baths.  Any  diseased  state  of  the  exter- 
nal meatus  should  be  remedied  by  the  measures  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  the  most  effica- 
cious remedies  for  removing  the  consequences  of  protracted  otitis.  The 
latter  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  long-continued,  such  as  one  grain 
of  the  hyd.  c.  cret^,  night  and  morning ;  or  the  bichloride,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Toynbee  and  Wilde.  It  may  be  given 
alone,  or  with  the  tincture  of  baik,  or  of  steel,  F.  87. 

There  are  M)me  forms  of  otitis,  connected  with  peculiar  diatheses 
which  require  notice;  and  especially,  fii*st,  the  rheumatic,  which  has 
lieen  much  studied  by  Mr.  Harvey.  This  may  be  acute,  and  may  be 
accompanied  with  general  rheumatism,  and  may  require  the  tr^tment 
already  pi-escribed  for  acute  otitis ;  or  may  be  subacute  or  chronic 
Loud  noises  in  the  ear,  deafness,  rheumatic  or  neui-algic  pains  about 
the  head  or  face  or  other  parts,  generally  becoming  worse  at  night, 
and  tenderness  or  stitfnras  of  the  scalp  or  neck,  are  the  common 
symptoms  :  leeching,  and  colchicum  given  in  regular  small  doses,  with 
or  without  mercury,  are  the  remedies  recommended  for  the  more  acute 
cases ;  the  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum  (which  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Harvey),  with  bark  or  sarsaparilla,  for  the  more  chronic. 

Otitis  may  also  be  connected  with  gout, — for  the  treatment  of 
which,  the  remarks  on  modified  inflammation,  may  be  consulted ; — 
or  with  scrofula,  or  with  mere  debility  and  cachexia,  in  which  case 
cod -liver  oil  and  bark,  or  steel,  will  be  of  great  use ;  or  with  secondary 
syphilis,  for  which  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  sai-saparilla,  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  are  the  most  appropriate  remedies. 

A  very  insidious  foiiu  of  intlammation  within  tlie  tympanum  is  apt  to 
exist  quite  unsuspecte<l  in  children  ;  especially  those  that  are  of  strumous 
or  otherwise  weakly  habit.  The  tympanum  in  these  cases  is  filled,  and 
even  distended  with  purulent  mucus,  which  finds  no  exit,  owing  to 
obstruction  of  the   Eustachian  tube.     Death  sometimes  ensues  ti-om 
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sudden  attackB  of  convnlsions,  and  very  few  morbid  conditions  besides 
this  are  found.  No  complaint  is  made  of  the  ear ;  but  the  children  cry 
when  it  is  washe<l,  or  they  are  fond  of  having  it  tickled  with  a  pin,  or 
put  Uieir  hands  to  it,  or  roll  their  heads  on  their  pillows.  Thej  are 
also  often  unwilling  to  he  jumped  in  play.  On  examining  the  ear,  the 
membrana  tympani  is  often  seen  bulging,  and  it  presents  a  peculiar 
dull  reddish-white  appearance  due  to  the  ^uid  within  appearing  through 
it.  Counter-irritation,  and  tonics,  especially  the  iodide  of  iron,  with 
good  food  and  fresh  air,  are  the  remedies.* 

An  effect  of  chi-onic  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  is 

III.  Anchylosis  op  the  Stapes. — This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  deaf- 
ness from  the  age  of  pubei-ty  upwards.  It  may  be  meiely  membi-anous 
from  rigidity  of  the  thickened  membrane — or  bony.  Not  unfrequently 
a  large  deposit  of  new  and  hard  bone  of  ivory  whiteness  suiTounds  the 
entire  articulating  sui-faces  of  the  stapes  and  vestibule.f 

These  cases  used  to  be  set  down  as  nervous.  There  is  generally  no 
history  of  pain ;  nor  does  the  examination  of  the  ear  exhibit  much 
indication  of  disease.  There  may  be  more  or  less  dryness,  vascularity, 
or  contraction  of  the  meatus,  or  rigidity  and  concavity  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  The  adapting  power  of  the  ear  is  chiefly  impaired,  so  that 
ntpid  or  mixed  conversation  is  especially  difficult  to  follow.  Temporary 
relief  is  often  given  by  yawning,  pulling  the  outer  ear,  or  pressing  on 
the  tragus.  Small  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  larger  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  counter-jnitation,  and  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  everything  that  can  favour  congestion  of  the  mucous  membi-anes,  or 
the  development  of  rheumatic  conditions,  are  remedies  by  which  a  large 
amount  of  benefit  may  be  obtained.     Turkish  baths  may  be  employed. 

IV.  Caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  petrous  or  mastoid  bones,  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  suppuration  within  the  tym]>nnum  or  mastoid 
cells.  Constant  fetid  discharge;  fungous  gmnulations  choking  the 
meatus  ;  deafness ;  palsy  of  the  side  of  the  thee  ;  dead  bone  felt  with 
the  probe;  probably  abscess  over  the  mastoid  process,  or  abscess 
occurring  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  pointing  low  down, 
are  the  symptoms.  We  may  reiterate  the  injunction,  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure ;  that  an  early  incision  down  to  the  mastoid  bone 
may  prevent  caries,  but  that,  at  all  events,  if  matter  forms,  it  should 
be  at  once  freely  evacuated.  A  seton  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  oflen 
useful.  Any  loose  portions  of  bone  should  be  extracted.  Sii*  P. 
Crampton  drew  fiom  the  meatus  of  a  voung  lady  a  piece  of  bone  com* 
prising  the  entire  internal  ear — vestibule,  cochlea,  and  semicircular 
canals,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  The 
patient  had  urgent  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  with  hemi- 
plegia, and  total  deafness  of  one  ear,  but  ultimately  recovered.  Other 
cases  hare  beta  since  recorded.  The  discharge  should  be  carefully 
wuhed  away  by  injections,  as  F.  136. 

•  Hinton,  Med.  Cbir.  Trans.,  1856. 

t  Toynbee.    Diseases  of  the  Ear,  p.  266. 


ring  in  fits  of  excruciating  pain,  shooting  over  ih 
may  be  clistiiiixuished  from  otitis  by  the  sudden  inte 
which  is  not  tlnobbing, — does  not  increase  inse^erit 
with  fever, — and  comes  and  goes  capriciously.  Its 
as  those  of  neuralgia  generally,  but  particularly  c 
and  its  treatment  principally  consists  in  lemovin 
stopping  them,  and  giving  purgatives,  followed  b; 
wards  iron.  The  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  painted 
The  affection  is  by  no  means  common.  We  cannot 
on  the  surgeon  that  what  is  popularly  called  earache 
pain,  to  be  ti'eated  by  leeches,  fomentations,  and  pu 

VII.  Perforation  of  the  Membrana  Ttmp. 
sequence  of  laceration  by  violence.  As  we  have  b 
often  accompanies  fi-acture  of  the  petrous  bone  ;  bi 
also  by  blows  on  the  head,  boxes,  as  they  are  call 
violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  by  which  means  a  currt 
injected  through  the  Eustachian  tube ;  by  foi-cibl; 
as  Mr.  Toynbee  observes,  may  easily  rupture  a  thil 
bi-ane ;  by  descent  in  the  diving-bell ;  by  the  intr 
substances ;  and  lastly,  by  loud  noises,  especially 
cannon.  Sense  of  shock  in  the  ear,  bleeding  ai 
immediate  symptoms.  If  inflammation  comes  on, 
the  measui-es  detailed  above ;  and  if  deafness  cc 
of  the  aperture,  it  most  be  treated  as  we  sha 
2.  Peiforation  is  far  more  commonly  the  result  of  » 
puration  within  the  tympanam.  3.  It  may  also 
inflammation  and  ulceration. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  an  apei-ture  in 
that  perhaps  the  patient  blows  through  the  ear  i 
forcibly ;  or  that  he  can  taste,  or  pei-ceive  in  hi 
applied  within  the  meatus.    On  examination  with 
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of  a  fine  probe  coated  with  it  (F.  193)  to  the  apeiiure.  But 
if  the  opening  should  not  heal,  or  if  the  case  be  chronic  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  substance  of  the  membrane,  a  substitute  for  the  mem- 
brane must  be  employed.  Some  patients  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
putting  a  drop  of  water  or  of  oil  into  the  ear,  with  great  benefit.  But 
in  1848,  Mr.  Yearslej  made  known  the  simple  but  important  fact,  that 
a  little  bit  of  cotton-wool,  moistened  with  water  or  oil,  if  passed  down 
the  meatus,  and  applied  against  the  orifice,  will  act  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  lost  membrane.  The  patient  can  usually  be  taught 
to  introduce  and  withdraw  this  cotton  with  great  nicety,  by  means  of 
a  forceps  or  bodkin,  and  to  place  it  exactly  in  the  right  spot.  Whether 
it  requii*es  to  be  be  removed  twice,  or  once  daily,  or  not  so  often,  depends 
upon  drcnmstances.  Mr.  Toynbee  uses,  instead  of  cotton,  aitifidal 
membranes  of  small  oval  pieces  of  thin  India-rubber. 

In  purulent  discharge,  following  inteinal  otitis,  the  general  health 
must  be  improved  by  tonics,  alteratives,  and  apeiients ;  and  by  warm 
baths  (cold  bathing  is  almost  sure  to  be  injurious);  and  the  local 
disease  must  be  treated  by  the  cautious  use  of  stimulants  and  astrin- 
gents. The  ear  should  be  twice  daily,  very  gently^  syringed  out  with 
warm  water ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  tepid  lotion  of  alum  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate  of  lead,  may  be  dropped  into  the  meatus 
till  it  is  filled,  and  after  remaining  there  two  or  three  minutes,  be 
allowed  to  ruu  out,  F.  135,  136,  140. 

If  the  discharge  is  very  fetid,  a  lotion  of  two  drachms  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  half  a  pint  of  water  may  be  used,  or  F.  117;  and  if 
the  case  is  obstinate,  the  whole  interior  of  the  meatus  may  be  pencilled 
twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gi-.  v.  ad  Ji.),  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  If  the  discharge,  as  sometimes  happens, 
causes  excoriation  of  the  auricle,  or  of  the  neck,  these  parts  must  be 
first  fomented,  and  then  smeared  with  an  ointment  of  hyd.  preecip.  alb. 
Bat  it  seems  advisable  not — as  a  genei-al  rule — to  insert  ointments  into 
the  meatus. 

VIII.  Collapse  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. — The  membrane 
nuiy  loose  its  normal  resiliency  as  the  result  of  infiammation,  causing 
Ql<^ration  of  one  or  more  of  its  lamina*  or  a  general  weakening  of  the 
whole.  In  this  condition  it  &lls  back,  irregularly,  towards  the  pro- 
montory, or  even  lies  in  contact  with  it.  In  some  cases,  on  the  patient's 
inflating  the  tympanum,  it  starts  forward,  with  great  increase  of  the 
power  of  hearing ;  in  others  it  is  attached  by  adhesions  to  the  inner 
tympanic  wall,  and  further  results  of  inflammation  are  also  present. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  Eustachian  catheter  should  be  tried,  and  it  is 
■ometimes  found  beneficial.  In  the  former  cases  a  lotion  of  nitrate  of 
sUver,  6 — 8  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  other  astringents,  and  frequent  gentle 
inibtioD  of  the  ear,  are  useful.  Sometimes  the  support  of  the  artificial 
membrana  tympani  will  greatly  improve  the  hearing. 

IX.  Calcareous  Deposit  in  the  membi-ana  tympani.  This  is 
fim]aently  met  with,  mostly  in  crescentic  patches  following  the  course 
of  the  drcular  fibres.     It  accompanies  and  follows  various  diseased 
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eonditions,  but  does  not  appear  itself  to  cause  any  very  considerable 
degree  of  deafness. 

X.  The  £u8TA0UIAN  Tubes,  as  is  well  known,  are  passages  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  throat,  allowing  the  air 
to  enter  and  escape  from  that  cavity  as  may  be  required.  But  Mr. 
Toynbee  has  given  good  reason  for  believing  that,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  the  tubes  are  not  habitually  open ;  and  that  so  fiu*  from 
permitting  constant  and  uninterrupted  commanication,  their  orifice  is 
always  closed,  except  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  During  this  act, 
the  tensor  and  levator  palati  muscles  **  open  the  gnttural  orifioe  of  the 
tube,  afford  free  egreea  to  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  and  allow  air  to  enter  or  leave  the  tympanic  cavity." 
That  this  is  so,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  act  of 
swallowing  gives  relief  to  the  uneasy  Adings  in  the  ear  experienced  by 
persons  who  descend  in  a  diving-bell ;  which  it  does  by  aJlowing  the 
condensed  air  to  enter  the  tympanum,  and  so  to  make  the  pressure  on 
its  inner  surface  equal  to  that  on  its  outer.  '*  Again,*'  says  Mr.  Toyn- 
bee, **  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  swallow,  while  Uie  nostrils  are  closed 
by  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  pressure  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  tympanic  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  then 
forced,  during  the  act  of  deglutition,  through  the  open  tube  into  the 
tympanum ;  and  this  sensation  continues  until,  by  another  act  of  swal- 
lowing, the  tube  is  reopened,  and  the  confined  air  escapes  into  the 
fences.** 

These  things  being  premised,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  the 
nature  of  that  which  has  been  called  throat  dectfness^  and  which 
depends  on  the  morbid  states  of  the  tympanum,  extending  from  the 
thi-oat  through  the  Eustachian  tubes.  In  the  first  place,  the  oommcm 
catarrhal  deafness, — the  ringing  and  crackling  noises  in  the  ear,  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar ;  the  change  of  sensation  experienced  on 
blowing  the  nose  or  swallowing — supplies  the  commonest  instance. 
This,  in  most  cases,  is  trivial,  and  soon  gets  well.  But  in  delicate 
children  it  is  often  otherwise,  and  a  slight  but  increasing  amount  of 
deafness  remains,  depending,  no  doubt,  on  a  swelled  condition  of  the 
tympanal  membrane,  and  accompanied,  as  is  natural,  with  a  genend 
flabby  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous  membi-ane  of  the  nose  and 
fences.  The  same  thing  may  happen  to  adults.  This  condition  will 
be  distinguished  by  the  swelled  tonsils  and  relaxed  throat ;  by  the 
aggravation  each  time  cold  is  caught;  by  the  sudden  noises  from 
bursting  of  raucous  bubbles,  heard  by  the  patient,  and  by  the  surgeon 
through  the  otoscope. 

This  is  a  flexible  stethoscope,  one  end  of  which,  expanded  into  a 
hollow  bell,  is  put  over  the  patient's  ear,  whilst  the  other  is  applied  to 
the  surgeon's.  Then,  if  the  patient  be  desired  to  close  his  nose  and 
mouth  firmly,  and  while  doing  so,  to  make  on  effort  as  in  blowing  the 
nose,  or  to  swallow,  the  surgeon  may  hear  the  shock  of  air  against  the 
membrana  tympani  if  the  tubes  are  pervious;  he  will  hear  a  squeeling 
or  gurgling  sound  if  they  contain  fluid ;  whilst  if  they  are  impenrions. 
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he  will  of  ooune  hear  nothing.  Yet  he  must  recollect  that  some 
patientB  cannot  acquire  the  knack  of  inflating  their  tympanum,  and  it 
mast  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  they  are  impervious. 

Of  the  severer  forms  of  intlammation  of  the  tympanic  canty  we 
hare  already  spoken. 

Treatm^. — The  general  health  must  be  braced  by  bark,  steel,  cod- 
lirer  oil,  and  other  tonics  (P\  87,  65,  &c.) ;  aud  the  relaxed  mucous 
membrane,  by  gargles,  of  which  the  author  can  recommend  the  sul- 
phate aud  chloride  of  zinc  (K.  109),  most  strongly,  and  by  creosote  in- 
halation ;  and  rejieated  blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears.  It  has 
heea  proposed  that  the  tonsils  and  uvula  should  be  extirpated  in 
these  <»se6.  But  although  it  may  be  justifiable  to  remove  a  superficial 
slice  of  enlai'ged  tonsils,  on  other  grounds,  yet  it  is  now  amply  proved, 
that  enlai^ment  of  the  tonsflftby  itself  is  not  a  cause  of  deafness ;  and, 
a  fortiori^  that  the  cutting  out  of  healthy  tonsils  cannot  improve  the 
hearing:  besides  that,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  this  mu- 
tilation rashly  performed,  may  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
on  the  voice,  on  the  general  health,  and,  as  Mr.  Harvey  believes,  on  the 
proper  development  of  tlje  generative  oigans.     See  Chap.  xv. 

The  operation  of  cathcterism  of  the  E%istachian  tubes^  for  the  purpose 
of  dilating  them,  or  of  injecting  warm  water  or  air,  or  medicated 
liquid5  or  vapours  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  has  also  been 
much  advocated.  But  the  author  cannot  recommend  these  operations 
for  general  adoption;  first,  because  they  are  painful,  and  because  he 
believes  they  very  seldom,  if  ever,  do  any  real  good ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  are  dangerous,  and  have  proved  fatiil  in  more  instances 
than  one.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  stime  cases  the  bony  partition 
between  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  carotid  canal  is  almost  entirely 
abM)rbed,  and  that  in  others  there  is  but  the  thinnest  shell  of  bone,  or 
perhaps  only  a  mere  membrane  between  the  tympanic  cavity,  or 
mastoid  cells,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  or  jugular  fossa  (all  of 
which  morbid  changes  the  author  has  seen  in  Mr.  Toynbee's  collection), 
it  will  be  readily  understood  how  the  pokings  in  the  dark  at  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  forcible  injections  of  the  tympanum  that  we  read 
of,  may  have  very  easily  produced  futil  results.  Possibly  the  reason 
more  mischief  has  not  been  done,  is,  that  the  catheter  has  been 
poked  somewheie,  but  not  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Perforation  of 
the  membrana  tympanic  which  haj  been  proposed,  in  order  to  allow  the 
access  of  air  to  the  tympanum  when  the  natural  openings  in  the  throat 
are  obliterated,  is  another  ot)eration  very  seldom  required.  An  opeia- 
tion,  however,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  it,  hjis  been  lately  intro- 
duced by  Politzer  of  Vienna,  which  as  a  substitute  for  Eustachian 
catheterism,  produces  the  most  admirable  results.  It  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  opened  by  their  muscles  during  the 
act  of  swallowing.  Politzer  employs  a  small  india-rubber  bottle  to 
which  is  attached  a  portion  of  flexible  bougie.  This  bougie  is  intro- 
duced about  half  an  inch  into  the  patient's  nostiil,  which  is  then 
doeed  over  it  by  the  surgeon.     The  patient  is  now  told  to  swallow 
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(having  before  taken  water  into  his  mouth  for  the  purpose),  and  daring 
the  act  the  surgeon  squeezes  the  bottle,  so  forcing  the  air  into  the 
nasal  cavity.  Thus  the  Eustachian  tube  being  opened,  and  the  nanl 
cavity  cut  off  from  the  pharynx,  at  the  same  time  that  the  air  is  presed 
in,  it  passes  into  the  tympanum,  overcoming,  in  the  £preat  majority  of 
cases,  any  obstruction  that  may  exist.  This  procedure  carefolly  per- 
formed is  very  suitable  to  many  of  the  cases  of  thickening  of  the  mo- 
oous  membrane  of  the  throat  which  are  so  fi^uent,  especially  in 
children. 

IX.  Functional  Nervous  Deafness. — Deafness  is  said  to  be 
nervous,  when  it  depends  on  genei^l  torpor  and  debility,  and  is  better 
at  some  times  than  at  others,  especially  in  fine  weather,  and  when  the 
patient  is  cheerful  or  excited,  and  the  stomach  in  good  order,  and  when 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  symptofna  or  vestiges  of  inflammation. 
But  such  a  form  of  deafness  is  rare ;  and  Mr.  Toynbee  has  shown,  that 
even  in  very  old  pei'sons,  in  whom  it  is  often  supposed  to  be  oommoa» 
the  usual  cause  of  deafness  is  not  defect  in  the  nervous  apparatus,  but 
thickening,  adhesions,  and  other  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panal cavity. 

Treatment. — Aperients,  with  diffusible  stimulants,  especially  ammo- 
nia, arnica,  and  valerian ;  stimulating  gargles,  masticatories  of  pelli- 
tory,  &c.  If  the  meatus  is  dry,  and  altogether  deficient  in  cerumen, 
great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  few  drops  of 
fish-oil,  or  of  ox-gall,  into  the  meatus,  and  the  application  of  mustard, 
and  other  counter-irritants  behind  the  ear.  Electricity  may  be  mis- 
chievous. 

X.  Organic  Nervous  Deafness. — Deafness  may  be  caused  by 
bhws  on  the  headf  or  fracture,  which  produces  either  concussion  or 
rupture  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Depletion,  if  any  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  present,  with  alteratives  and  counter-irritants  afterwards,  are 
the  only  remedies. 

Deafness  may  also  be  produced  by  organic  alterations  in  the  brain, 
and  may  be  attended  with  epilepsy  or  idiocy,  or  may  be  a  consequoice 
of  apoplexy  or  convulsions.  The  treatment  must  be  tlie  same  as  for 
amaurosis  aiising  from  similar  causes  (p.  445);* 

*  Copland,  Diet.,  art,  Ear ;  Pilcher  on  the  Structure  and  Dtseaws  of  the  Ear. 
Lond.,  1 838 ;  Essay  on  the  Ear,  by  Joseph  Williams,  M.D^  Lood.,  1840 ;  Harvey 
OD  Deafness  and  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils,  Ix)nd.,  lt(50;  Toynbee.  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans ,  vol.  xxiv. ;  Med.  Gaz.,  7th  July,  1843;  on  Senile  Deafiieas,  Edin. 
Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,  Feb.  1849 ;  On  an  Artificial  Membrana  Tympani. 
Lond.  1853 ;  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  1860 ;  Yeorsley  on  the  Application  of 
Cotton,  &c..  Lancet  for  1848,  vol  ii.,  pp.  10,  64,  &c. ;  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  Practical 
Obs.  on  Aural  Surgenr,  Lond.,  1853;  Hinton,  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  Holmes' 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  lii.  p.  134. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OF   THE  FACE  AND  NOSE. 

SECTION  1. — AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   OUTER  PARTS    OF  THE   FACE, 
KOBE,   AND   LIPS. 

I.  Salivary  Fistula  is  said  to  exist  when  the  stenonian  dact  has 
be^i  perforated  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  so  that  the  saliva  dribbles  out  on 
the  cheek. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  a  good  passage  must  be  established 
from  the  duct  into  the  mouth.  This  may  be  done  by  puncturing  the 
mouth  through  the  fistula  in  two  places,  passing  a  small  skein  of  silk, 
or,  still  better,  a  piece  of  very  flexible  wire,  through  the  apertures, 
and  securing  the  two  ends  in  the  mouth  by  a  knot.  A  titer  a  few  days, 
when  a  sufHcient  aperture  into  the  mouth  has  been  established,  means 
must  be  employed  for  closing  the  Hstula.  Its  edges  may  be  pared  and 
brought  together  in  a  sti-aight  line,  by  means  of  needles  and  the  twisted 
suture.  To  facilitate  this,  the  skin  may,  in  some  cases,  be  dissected  up, 
so  that  it  may  be  shifted  along.  In  some  cases,  the  cauteiy,  a  small 
blunt  one,  at  a  black  heat,  may  be  passed  round  the  edges,  to  make 
them  contract.  In  cases  of  deep  narrow  fistula,  Marhall's  galvanic 
cautery  may  be  used.  In  other  cases,  the  aperture  may  be  corered 
with  a  flap  of  skin  raised  from  the  adjoining  parts. 

II.  Hypertrophy. — The  nose  sometimes  becomes  prodigiously  en- 
larged through  an  hypertrophy  of  the  areolar  tissue  and  skin,  especially 
in  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Such 
tumours  are  very  inconvenient  and  unsightly,  but  not  dangerous.  They 
grow  slowly— are  indolent  and  painless — the  sebaceous  follicles  are 
much  enlarged,  and  secrete  profusely,  and  the  skin  is  more  or  less 
mottled  with  veins. 

Dreatment. — If  the  patient  desire  it,  the  tumour  may  be  removed 
with  the  knife ;  but  the  surgeon  must  fii-st  well  examine  his  general 
health,  and  put  him  on  regular  diet.  An  incision  may  be  made  in  the 
median  line  nearly  down  to  the  cartilage.  Then  an  assistant  distends 
the  nostril  with  his  forefinger,  whilst  the  surgeon  seizes  the  morbid 
growth,  and  sliaves  it  clean  ofl*,  close  to  the  cartilage.  After  the 
operatioD,  there  will  be  considei-able  hsemonhage  Irom  numerous 
Teasels.  Some  of  these  may  be  tied,  some  may  be  pinched  with  a  for- 
ceps, some  may  be  secured  with  a  very  flne  cambric  needle  and  thread ; 
and  any  general  oozing  may  be  restrained  by  the  application  of  cold 
water  or  matico  leaf,  or,  if  it  l>e  obstinate,  by  plugging  the  nostrils,  and 
making  pressure  with  strips  of  plaster. 

III.  Khino-plastic,  or  Taliacotian  Operations. — Whenapo 
tion  or  the  whole  of  the  nose  has  been  destroyed  by  disease  or  accident, 
the  deficiency  may  be  restored  by  a  transplantation  of  skin  from  an 


'  ■   1 1  '"' .'  1  - -' I 

■  '    .  \  uppermost,  arul  its  boninlaries  shonhi  be  marked  oi 

ink.     Then  tlie  remains  of  the  old  nose  (if  any)  ar 
tho  nuiririns   of  tho    niLsal    aperture  are   to   W   cut 
•  J   I  k  gnx)ves.     When  the  hlwdint:  from  tlicse  wounds  ha 

il  1 1  skin  marked  out  ou  the  foreheiul  is  to  be  dissecte<^l 

H  II  lular  tissue  down  to  the  periosteum  with  it,  so  th; 

Vr  U  tached,  merely  by  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  between  t 

I .  H  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  flap  is  to  be  twisted  on 

are  to  be  fltted  into  the  grooves  made  for  their  n 
fastened  with  sutures.  The  nose  thus  made  is  to  be 
stafied,  with  oiled  lint ;  it  should  be  wrapped  in  fl 
temperature,  and  if  it  become  black  and  turgid,  owi 
the  return  of  blood  from  it,  a  leech  may  be  appli< 
has  thoroughly  taken  place,  the  twisted  strip  of  ski 
\  U  nexion  with  die  forehead  was  maintained,  may  be 

^  H|  little  strip  may  be  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  1 

2.  The  septum  or  columna  nasi  is  often  i-estored 
tion  with  the  nose  itself,  by  means  of  a  flap  from  1 
is  better,  as  Mr.  Listen  proposed,  to  form  it  out  o 
subsequent  operation.  A  strip  is  cut  out  of  the  cen 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  its  whole  t 
nulum  having  been  divided,  this  strip  is  turned  u 
and  its  labial  surface  having  been  pared  off,  and  tli 
having  been  made  raw,  the  two  latter  surfaces  are  i 
suture,  and  the  wound  of  the  lip  is  also  united  by 
the  cure,  the  nostrils  must  be  kept  of  their  propei 
silver  tubes  occasionally. 

3.  When  one  aia  nasi  alone  is  destroyed,  a  po; 
may  be  measured  out  on  the  cheek,  and  be  raise 
flciency.     But  if  both  aUe  are  lost,  or  if  the  cheek 

;-  k^**^..  ♦,»  ...rtnlf  fkai'f     nlana  tvifK    akin     hrniJCrbt 
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ing  the  paits  carefully  with  plugs  of  lint,  till  they  have  acquired  firm- 
ness. But  it  may  be  done  still  more  completely  by  a  method  which 
was  proposed  by  Dieffenbach,  and  a  modification  of  which  has  been 
practised  with  great  success  by  Mr.  W.  Fergusson.  *'The  point  of  a 
small  scalpel/'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  was  introduced  under  the  apex, 
and  the  alse  were  separated  from  the  parts  underneath ;  next  the  knife 
was  carried  on  each  side  between  tlie  skin  and  the  bones,  as  far  as  the 
infraorbital  foramen,  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  nerves, 
when,  by  passing  the  point  of  my  finger  below  the  nose,  I  caused  the 
latter  organ  to  be  as  prominent  as  could  be  wished.  I  now  passed  a 
couple  of  long  silver  needles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
with  round  heads  and  steel  points,  across  from  one  cheek  to  the  other, 
having  previously  applied  on  each  side  a  small  piece  of  sole  leather, 
perforated  with  holes  at  a  proper  distance ;  then  I  cut  oti*  the  steel 
points,  and  with  twcezei^  so  twisted  at  the  end  of  each  needle,  as  to 
cause  the  cheeks  to  come  close  to  each  other,  and  thus  to  render  the 
Dcse  prominent.  Thus,  by  biinging  the  cheeks  more*  into  the  mesial 
line»  a  new  foundation,  as  it  were,  was  given  to  the  organ.  Adhesion 
occurred  in  some  places,  granulations  in  others ;  in  the  lapse  of  ten 
days  the  needles  were  withdrawn,  and  in  the  course  of  a  iiew  weeks, 
when  cicatrization  was  complete,  the  nose  presented  as  favourable  an 
appearance  as  could  reasonably  have  been  desired."* 

5.  Depression  of  the  ridgCy  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  ossa  nasi,  may 
be  remedied  by  paring  the  surface,  and  covering  it  with  a  tlap  of  skin 
from  the  forehead  ;  or  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  engraft- 
ing a  small  portion  of  skin  from  the  foiehead  into  it;  or,  if  the  case  is 
slight,  by  cutting  out  one  or  two  transverse  slips,  and  biinging  the  cut 
edges  together  by  sutures,  so  that  thus  tlie  surface  may  be  stretched  to 
its  proper  level. 

IV.  Hare-Lip  signifies  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  upper  lip,  arising 
from  arr^t  of  development.  Its  usual  place  is  just  on  the  lef>  side  of 
the  middle  line ;  and  it  may  exist 
on  one  side  only,  or  there  may  be 
a  double  fissure  with  a  small  flap 
of  skin  between.  With  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  skin 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  of 
the  same  condition  in  the  bone. 
That  part  of  each  superior  max- 
illary bone  which  contains  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  which  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  bone  in  the  human 

embryo,  and  in  many  animals — the  intermaxillary,  or  premaxillary  of 
Owen — the  divided  hsmal  spine  of  the  uasnl  vei-tebra — may  be  discon- 
nected on  one  or  both  sides,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  alveolus,  which  may 
possibly  extend  backwards,  and  be  complicated  with  fissure  of  the  palate. 
This  intermediate  portion  may  be  displaced  and  attached  like  a  snout  to 
*  Practical  Surgery,  3rd  edit.,  p.  578. 
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Ibliiigton,  on  the  fourth  hour  after  birth  with  succes 
(just  as  little  Jews  die  sometimes  after  circumcision 
is  especially  rare. 

The  secontl  point  to  be  consideretl  is,  how  to  < 
should  it  project  through  the  tissui-e.  The  old  plai 
but  conservatism  has  gained  the  day  here,  as  in  mos 
of  medicine,  and  at  present  the  plan  proposed  b} 
proved  by  Hayites  Walton,  is  adopted,  of  cutti 
through  the  alveoluB  with  bone  forceps  between  th< 
gently  bending  back  the  projecting  part  to  a  conven 
cases  related  in  Cooper's  Dictionary,  this  object  wa 
of  a  truss  worn  for  several  hours  daily ;  but  if  t 
formed  soon  after  birth,  there  will  be  no  time  for  t 
The  next  step  is  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Walt 
freely  detaching  the  lip  from  the  bones  behind,  sc 
loosely,  and  be  brought  together  easily. 

Fouithly,  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  to  be  part 
granted  that  the  child  has  been  quieted  by  chlon 
laid  fiat  on  the  lap  of  a 
on  the  knees  of  the  si 
front.  Then  the  bone 
back  if  necessary,  and 
described,  the  surgeon,: 
comer  of  the  fissure  wit 
and  thumb,  pierces  it  ^ 
at  the  top  of  the  fissi 
nose,  and  carries  the 
wards,  so  as  to  shave 
fissure ;  and  it  is  better 
than  too'  little.  There  is  a  nice  manotuvre  that  sh 
finishing  the  incision.     The  knife  should  not  be  car 
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should  go  through  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  lip.  The 
first  should  be  put  through  the  lower  angles,  where  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  adaptation  should  be  most  exact ;  another  may  run  through 
and  oompreiis  any  artery  that  bleeds ;  a  third  higher  up.  Then  the 
centi*e  of  a  long  slip  of  lint,  or  of  twine,  should  be  wound  round  the 
uppermost  pin  and  be  brought  round  the  others  as  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  Incised  Wounds;  besides  which,  Mr.  Fei^usson  cements  the  suture 
and  lip  by  a  plentiful  application  of  collodion. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  strain  on  the  stitches,  it  is  now  usual  to  put 
on  a  spring  truss  invented  by  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Aberdeen,  and  so  conti'ived 
as  gently  to  press  the  cheeks  towards  the  middle  line.  This  is  worn 
till  adhesion  is  fii-mly  established. 

The  diet  of  the  patient,  if  an  infant,  will  give  no  trouble.  If  he  be 
older,  it  should  be  nutritious.  There  need  be  no  hurry  in  withdrawing 
the  pins ;  the  fifth  or  seventh  day  will  be  soon  enough  ;  and  then  the 
cicatrix  should  be  suppoi-ted  by  plaster. 

If  union  should  fail,  the  pins  or  some  other  suture  should  be  in- 
serted again,  to  take  the  chance  of  union  daring  the  granulation  stage. 

Instead  of  the  twisted  suture,  some  surgeons  trust  to  the  common 
interrupted  suture.    The  button  suture,  represented 
in  the  adjoining  cut,  is  warmly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Wood,  now  of  Bamwood  House,  Gloucester, 
who  has  very  successfully  cultivated  this  branch 
of  plastic  surgery.     He  uses  on  each  side  two  perforated  silver  discs 
having  wu^  soldered  to  their  backs,  over  which  a  double  ligature  is 
tied,  afcer  having  been  passed  through  the 
lip.      Mr.  Wood   believes   that   by   thus 
avoiding  the  pinching  and  rigidity  of  the 
needles,    he   obtains  a  more  etficient  and 
unobjectionable  mode  of  union  ;  and  recom- 
mends the  same  suture  in  cases  of  divided 
perioKum  and  similar  cases.f 

If  the  hare-lip  is  double,  both  sides  may 
be  operated  on  at  once,  the  middle  Hap 
being  transfixed  by  the  sutures.  But  care 
should  be  taken  to  push  up  the  middle  Hnp  towards  the  nose,  so  as  to 
render  the  latter  organ  more  prominent,  as  it  is  in  general  very  flat  in 
cases  of  hare-lip. 

V.  Cancer  of  the  Lip  is  a  very  i-are  disease,  and,  according  to 
Lebert,  more  commonly  attacks  the  upper  than  the  lower  lip.  What  is 
popuUrly  called  cancer  of  the  lip  is  in  reality — 

VI.  Epithelioma,  of  which  disorder  the  lower  lip  is  the  favourite 
seat.  Epithelioma,  the  so-called  cancer,  or  epithelial  uincer  of  the  lip, 
is  a  disease  of  middle,  or  pau/o-pos^-middle  lite,  and  affects  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  classes,  men  much  more  often  than  women,  and 

•  Dr.  Wood's  buttons— natural  si»e. 

t  See  paper  by  Dr.  Wood, in  Mcd.Oaz.,  1841 ;  Haynes  Walton,  Mel  Times, 
Jvike,  IMS ;  Fergosson,  op.  dt. 


long  tiino,   stationary   or  slowly  progressing ;  most  li 
hhedjinLT   tiakos  of  epidermis,  and  silently  incre.i-sing 

depth.'  At  Inst/hf 
from  some  irritatii 
^^^    ,.    ^  tion,  a  >tage  of  act: 

^(PpP'Jb'^  in,  and  is  accompaD 

ulceration ;  and  the 
ulcer  with  hardene 
wart>like  edges,  and 
with  scabs  of  dried 
lium,  or  exuding 
discharge.  IfitpnK 
the  lip  is  destroy 
dribbles  from  tin 
glands  under  the  jaw  swell ;  the  muscles  and  lower  j 
tacked  by  ulceration  and  caries ;  the  teeth  drop  out.  T 
at  first,  begins  to  giTe  way ;  and  the  inHuence  of  th 
irritation,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of  taking  food, 
tion  of  fetid  secretions,  are  amply  sufficient  to  destroy  1 
This  disease,  as  to  its  nature,  is  probably  in  great  m< 
desti-oys  life  by  its  local  progress,  not  by  general  dif 
system,  as  cancer.  Its  morbid  anatomy  has  already  i 
tailed;  suffice  it  to  repeat  that  the  dermis,  the  en 
muscles,  glands,  and  bone  ara  abundantly  infiltrated  wi 
lium ;  and  Paget  relates  that  in  two  out  of  seven  auto 
deposits  were  found  in  the  heart  or  lungs.  The 
considering  how  abundant  the  epithelial  nuclei  are 
boarhood  of  the  diseased  part,  is,  that  this  is  not  i 
diagnosis  is  generally  easy  ;  yet  in  the  earlier  stages  it 
cult  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  uJoers  caused  b 
disorder  of  the  health.     Mr.  Earle  showed  that  all  the 
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chvsiiiciil  V  incision,  as  Lebert  terms  it,  may  tlierefore  be  ;iban{lonc'i ; 
and  a  clean  sweep  made  witli  the  knife.  The  wound  must  be  brought 
together  vertically  by  pins  and  the  twisted  suture ;  and,  it'  desirable, 
in  order  to  facilitate  this,  incisions  may  be  made  at  each  coiner  of  the 
month.  The  operation  may  be  successful ;  at  all  events  the  cure  may 
last  the  patient's  life ;  but  quite  as  often,  or  more  so,  a  relapse  occurs 
within  the  space  of  fi-om  six  months  to  two  years.  The  more  quickly  the 
disease  has  relapsed,  the  more  quickly  it  is  likely  to  do  so,  after  a  second 
(^ration ;  yet  the  operation  should  be  boldly  repeated,  and  the  glands 
or  jaw-bone  be  removed,  if  necessary.  Hannover  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  operated  on  for  the  fii'st  time  in  May  1834,  for  a  disease 
of  two  yeai-s*  dui-ation  ;  the  second  time  in  1846  ;  the  third  in  1849  ; 
the  fourth  in  1850  ;  with  good  results  up  to  18o2.  No  instance  is 
known  of  a  spontaneous  cure  of  uicerated  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip ; 
and  the  knife,  under  chloroform,  is  infinitely  less  foimidable  than  the 
daily  miseries  of  the  disease.  In  cases  not  tit  for  the  kuife,  the  pallia- 
tive treatment  of  cancer  must  be  adopted.* 

VII.  Corroding  Ulcer  of  the  Face  ;  Lupus  Exedens  ;  Can- 
croid.— ^Epithelioma  proves  fatal,  as  we  have  just  nairated,  by 
the  supervention  of  a  corroding  and  intractable  ulceration  in  a  tissue 
previously  infiltrated  with  epithelium.  But  we  must  recall  to  the 
student's  memoiy,  that  a  corroding  ulcer,  proving  ultimately  fatal, 
is  apt  to  attack  the  face,  without  pre-existing  epithelial,  or  canceroos 
disease.  Lupus  exedeus  is  an  instance.  Another,  closely  allied,  is  a 
sort  of  corroding  ulcer,  which  is  very  apt  to  ailect  the  lower  eyelid, 
nose,  or  cheek  of  the  aged.  It  of^en  aflects  some  wart  that  has  existed 
for  years.  It  produces  an  irregular  dryish  glassy  ulcer,  without  the 
hard  base  or  warty  edges  of  epithelioma,  or  of  hard  cancer  ;  and  so 
slowly  progressive  that  it  may  sometimes  be  doubted  whether  the 
patient  has  died  of  the  disease  or  of  old  age.  The  glands  are  not 
affected.  Excision  of  such  ulcer,  or  of  its  precursory  wart,  may  be 
performed ;  but  these  are  the  cases  in  which  a  permanent  cure  may 
be  hoped  for  by  the  use  of  arsenic  as  a  caustic.  The  case  of  the  late 
Pope,  Gre&ory  the  Sixteenth,  may  be  an  example.  He  had  a  corrodine 
nicer  on  the  nose,  which  was  treated  successfully  with  the  arsenictd 
paste,  by  M.  AUertz,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  so  that  the  ulcer  healed,  and 
there  was  no  relapse  during  the  remaining  eight  years  of  the  Pope's  life. 
True  epithelioma  and  cutaneous  cancer  may  also  afiect  the  face,  head,  or 
ear ;  but  it  seems  that  in  none  of  these  parts  is  epithelioma  so  rapid  in 
its  progress,  or  so  likely  to  i-elapse  afler  operation  as  in  the  lower  lip. 

VIII.  Cangrum  Oris — {Phagedena  oris,  gangrenous  erosion  of 
iAtf  cheek) — is  a  phageds&no-gangienous  affection  of  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
occurring  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  ill-fed  squalid  children  of 
large  towns.  It  appears  to  be  a  disease  of  debility,  and  to  be  in- 
duosd  by  want  of  proper  food  and  of  fresh  air,  and  by  neglect  of  clean- 
Like  other  disordei-8  of  a  similar  character,  it  is  very  liable 

•  See  Paget,  Lectures,  voL  ii. ;  Lebert,  op.  dt ;  Hannover,  op.  dt. 


'  I  I  the  ulcer  becomes  cjangi-enous,  and  destroys  the  cneeK 

.  teetli  drop  out,  typhoid  syinj)tora.s  supervene,  and  the 

'  ■'  hauste«l.     The  sw«'llin(;  which  nwompanies  this  disea; 

lik«?  aclivo  or  healthy  inllammation.  It  is  mo.leratel 
may  be  aiUed  semi-cedematous,  and  is  either  pale,  or 
colour.  In  the  most  rapid  form  of  the  disease  it  comr 
a  black  spot  of  gangrene,  which  slowly  spreads,  and  is 
by  any  inflammation  whatever ;  all  Uie  partu  around 
and  wax-like.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  at  fin 
ness,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  afte 
feeble  pulse  and  stupor  of  typhus. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  of  m 
because  when  a  child  has  died  of  it,  the  parents,  throi 
malice,  are  liable  to  bring  the  sui^geon  into  trouble,  b} 
baring  caused  death  through  profuse  mercurial  saliva 
points  of  distinction  are,  that  in  this  disease  the  ulcen 
is  circumscribed,  and  is  generally  confined  to  one  side ; 
mences  usually  in  the  cheek,  and  that  it  only  affects 
gums  which  is  in  close  contiguity,  and  that  the  tong 
Whereas  in  severe  mercurial  salivation,  the  ulceratioi 
whole  of  the  gums,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  as  well  as  the  palate,  being  affected  from  the  i 
Dreidment — ^The  indications  are  threefold.     1st.  ' 

I  correct  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  f 

followed  by  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  2ndly.  To  keej 
by  wine,  beef-tea,  and  other  nutritious  articles,  and  h] 
in  sufiicient  doses.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  has  beei 
mended,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  zx. — xl.  io 
J  hours.     3rd.  To  excite  a  healthy  action  in  the  disease 

^  -9  lating  lotions,  especially  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, : 

copper,  or  the  chloride  of  lime ;  and,  lastly,  if  th< 
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lip  has  been  so  destroyed  by  cancrum  oris,  or  by  ulceration,  or  opera- 
tion, as  to  occasion  deformity,  and  difficulty  of  speaking,  or  of  retaining 
the  saliva.  Such  operations  may  consist  in  bringing  sofl  parts  from  the 
sides  of  the  face  towards  the  middle  line,  and  retaining  them  by  a 
twisted  suture,  as  in  hare-lip ;  but  the  exact  incisions  required  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  may  vary  (td  infinitum. 
In  other  cases,  sufficient  substance  to  foim  a  new  lip  may  be  raised 
from  below,  by  making  a  curved  incision  from  one  masseter  to  the  other 
below  the  diin.  A  vertical  incision  downwards  in  the  middle  line  will 
allow  A  considerable  flap  to  be  raised  on  each  side  to  the  proper  level 
to  form  a  new  under  lip.  The  incision  in  the  middle  line  must  now  be 
stitched  together,  and  the  new  lip  must  be  kept  up  to  its  proper  place, 
and  prevented  fi-om  being  again  drawn  down,  by  stitching  its  lower 
margin  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw.  This  plan  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  U.  S.  Operations  may  also  be  required  for  enlai-ging  the 
mouth  when  too  small ;  in  which  case,  atler  sufficient  incision,  the  cut 
edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membi-ane  should  be  united  by  sutures, 
so  that  they  may  heal  over  (see  Phymosis).  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  Mr. 
Hancock,  before  making  his  incision,  asceilained,  by  desiring  his  patient 
to  grin,  the  exact  insertion  of  the  levators  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
and  carried  his  incisions  to  this  spot.  For  contracting  the  mouth,  if 
too  large,  or  if  one  corner  of  it  is  rendered  flabby  and  unmanageable  by 
palsy  of  the  portio  dura,  Mr.  Hilton  has  cut  a  piece  from  one  comer.* 

SECTION  n. — AFFECTIONS  OF   THE   NASAL   CAVITIES. 

I.  Foreign  Bodies  may  be  removed  from  the  nose  by  a  small 
carette,  or  scoop,  or  bent  probe.  If  they  cannot  be  brought  through 
the  nostrils,  they  may  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat.  The  i-emoval 
should  be  effected  as  early  as  possible. 

If.  Epistaxis,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  nose^  may,  like  other 
haemorrhages,  be  produced,  1st,  by  iujuiy ;  2ndly,  it  may  be  an  active 
hemorrhage  of  arterial  blood  caused  by  general  excitement  and  plethora, 
or  by  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  by  the  suppression  of 
•ome  other  discharge,  or  by  one  of  those  forms  of  irritation  of  mucous 
membrane,  common  in  the  scrofulous  and  phthisical ;  3rdly,  it  may 
be  a  passive  draining  of  venous  blood,  owing  to  obstruction  of  the 
drx;ulation  by  disease  of  the  heait  or  liver,  or  to  a  morbidly-thin  state 
of  the  blood,  together  with  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  as  happens  in 
•cunry,  pui-pura,  and  the  last  stage  of  fever. 

TVeatment. — 1.  If  the  patient  be  red-faceJ,  plethoric,  and  subject  to 
headache  and  giddiness,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary 

*  See  the  surgical  works  of  Fergusson,  Syme,  Pancoost^  and  Jobert  de  Lam- 
balle ;  Hilton's  Clinical  Lectures,  Lancei,  1853.  vol.  i. ;  Case  of  Restoration  of 
Lip,  by  l>r.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  Unitod  States;  Ranking,  vol.  xvi.;  Mr. 
Hanoock's  case.  Lancet,  10th  Sept,  1853.  By  the  way,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  plain  English  be  used  instead  of  dog  Greek.  To  speak  of  a  Rhinoplastic 
opeimtloo  on  the  lip  is  ridiculous;  and  reminds  one  of  the  French  phrases 
b^tefc  de  r«a«,  and  rot6»/  de  mouton. 
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effort  of  nature  ;  a  good  purgative,  F.  83,  shoald  be  administered,  the 
liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys  be  thoroughly  cleared,  and  the  diet  regu- 
lated ;  if  the  bleeding  continues,  the  sulphuric  acid,  F.  24,  maj  be 
given,  to  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  added  if  the  bowek  re- 
quire it,  and  quinine  or  steel  under  other  circumstances.  2.  Bat 
tike  haemorrhage  requires  to  be  stopped  at  once,  either  if  it  have  conti- 
nued so  long  that  the  patient  will  be  injuriously  weakened,— or  if  it 
arise  from  injury, — or  if  it  be  a  passive  h»morrhage  depending  on  Tisoend 
disease  or  general  cachexy.  If  an  upright  postmre,  a  bladder  of  ice 
applied  to  the  forehead  or  a  piece  of  cold  metal  to  the  back,  with  a 
draught  of  iced  water  or  lemonade,  and  compression  of  the  nostril,  do 
not  stop  it,  the  patient  may  snuff  up  powdered  gum,  or  gall-nots,  or 
powdered  matico;  and,  these   failing,   the   nostrils  must  be  gently 

plugged  with  lint,  hi 
very  urgent  cases,  the 
posterior  orifice  of  the 
nostril  must  be  plugged 
also.  This  is  easily 
done  by  passing  a 
bougie,  with  a  long 
piece  of  silk  fiutened 
to  its  end,  through 
the  nostril  into  the 
pharynx.  The  end  of 
the  silk  in  the  pharynx 
is  then  brought  through 
the  mouth  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  and  a  piece 
of  soft  sponge,  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
tied  to  it.  Then  by 
pulling  the  silk  back 
through  the  nose,  the 
sponge  is  drawn  into 
the  posterior  opming  of 
the  nostril.  The  plugs  of  coagula,  in  severe  cases,  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  three  days. 

Local  treatment  being  provided  for,  the  case  must  be  treated  consti- 
tutionally. If  there  is  great  fever  and  vascular  excitement,  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  F.  58,  or  tartar  emetic,  F.  68,  may  be  of  use ;  in  cases  in 
which  the  liver  is  deranged,  the  nitromuriatic  acid  and  dandelion, 
F.  22 ;  in  cases  in  which  the  blood  seems  deficient  in  coagulability, 
alum,  F.  187,  sesquichloride- of  iron,  gallic  acid,  F.  186,  or  turpen- 
tine. F.  74. 

111.  Nasal  Polvpus.— 1.  The  common  gelatinous  polypus  is  a 
tumour  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  pear-shaped,  yellowish,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood-vessels,  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  mucous 
membrane.     The  patient  has  a  constant  feeling  of  stuffing  and  cold  in 
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the  head,  which  is  increased  in  damp  weather.  If  he  force  his  breath 
strongly  through  the  aflfected  nostril,  whilst  he  closes  the  other,  the 
polypus  may  be  brought  into  view.  There  are  very  often  more  than 
one  of  these  tumours,  and  they  are  very  liable  to*  return  when  i-e- 
moved.  If  polypus  be  permitted  to  remain,  it  continually  increases  in 
size*  blocks  up  the  nostril,  displaces  the  septum,  and  obstructs  the  other 
nostril,  causes  prodigious  defoimity  of  the  cheek,  prevents  the  passage 
of  the  tears,  and  may  even  cause  death  by  pressure  on  the  brain.  The 
structure  of  these  polypi  is  fibro-cfUubir  or  areolar  tissue,  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium.  The  most  usual  point  of  attachment  is  one 
of  the  superior  turbinated  bones. 

treatment. — A  probe  should  be  introduced  to  feel  for  the  neck  of 
the  polypus,  which  should  then  be  seized  with  forceps,  and  be  gently 
twisted  off.  li\  as  sometimes  happens,  it  projects  backwards  into  the 
pharynx,  it  must  be  extracted  through  the  mouth  with  curved  forceps 
if  requisite,  or  a  loop  of  stout  twine  may  be  pa-nsed,  by  means  of  a  bougie, 
along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  into  the  pharynx,  where  it  may  be  passed 
around  the  tumour  by  the  iingera;  and  the  tumour  may  be  dragged 


forwards  through  the  nostril.  The  double  hook  depicted  here  may  be 
stuck  into  a  polypus,  and  twisted  round  and  round  so  as  to  tear  it  off. 
Such  hooks  are  made  by  Savigny,  of  various  sizes,  for  polypi  of  the  ear, 
nose,  and  uterus.  Wilde's  snare  for  polypus  of  the  ear,  depicted  at 
p.  456,  may  be  useful.  Formerly  surgeons  used  to  strangulate  these 
tumours  by  passing  the  ends  of  the  ligature  through  a  double  canula, 
in  the  tame  way  in  which  it  was  customary  to  treat  uterine  polypi. 
But  clean  e^nilsion  is  a  far  preferable  operation,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
any  bleeding  that  cannot  be  checketi  by  iced  water  or  by  plugging.  In 
a  few  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  ala  of  the  nostril  where 
it  joins  the  cheek,  in  order  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  tumour. 

Polyp^iSf  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  coai-se  old-fashione<i  word  em- 
ployed to  signify  any  sort  of  pedunculate<l  tumour  attached  to  a 
surface,  to  which  it  was  supposed  to  adhere  like  a  parasite  with  many 
claw«.  Thus  fibrinous  clot««  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  heart  us«l 
to  be  spoken  of  as  polypi  of  the  heart.  But  the  most  fjequent  se.it  of 
polypi  is  mucous  membrane;  and  the  most  common  and  legitimate 
species  is  that  fibro-^eliular  tumour,  developed  in  the  submucous 
tiasne,  and  covei-ed  with  entire  mucous  membrane,  which  we  have  just 
described.  2.  Another  variety  is  composed  of  fibro-plastvc  cells,  and 
is  in  fact,  a  mass  of  granulations,  not  developed  into  fibro-cellular 
tissue.  This  is,  unlike  the  preceding,  often  causeil  by  local  irritation. 
The  common  aural  polypus  is  an  example.  3.  Warty  and  epithelial 
growths  with  narrow  necks  constitute  another  variety.      4.  Lastly, 
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cancer,  encysted  tumours,  or  any  other  sort  of  tumour  which  projects 
and  has  a  narrow  neck,  may  he  called  by  the  same  name.  For  instance, 
The  hydatid  polypus,  a  rare  variety,  described  by  Sir  A.  Cockier  as 
consisting  of  a  number  of  thin  vesicles  filled  with  a  watery  floM,  and 
attached  by  a  peduncle,  bursting  upon  the  slightest  pressare.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  recommended  that  the  peduncle  should  be  touched  with  a  bai> 
pencil  dipped  in  butter  of  antimony. 

IV.  Cancebods  Tumoubs,  projecting  into  the  nasal  cavities  from 
the  antrum  or  the  adjoining  piuls,  have  been  described  as  fungoid  or 
carcinomatous  polypi.  Rapidity  of  growth,  a  bleeding  fungating  sar* 
face,  and  pain  and  signs  of  cachexia,  will  probably  be  diagnostic  marfa 
sufficient  to  deter  the  surgeon  from  attempting  evulsion  with  forceps. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  soft  cancer  originating  within  thecxaninm 
may  come  down  through  the  ethmoid  into  the  nose. 

V.  Rhinorrh(EA,  or  Oz^ena,  so  called  from  its  foetor,  signifies  a 
puinilent  or  sauious  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  Like  otorrfaon, 
it  is  but  a  symptom,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  morbid 
conditions  on  which  it  may  depend. 

1 .  Catarrhal  Rhinorrhaa. — The  writer  has  seen  very  many  cases, 
in  which  patients  of  delicate  constitution,  after  a  t^ous  common 
catarrh,  have  been  troubled  with  most  profuse  and  obstinate  purulent 
discharge  from  the  nasal  cavities,  often  very  fetid  in  the  morning; 
attend^  with  great  weight  and  stuffing  in  the  head,  copious  flow  of 
tears,  frontal  headache,  relaxed  throat,  cough,  and  general  signs  of 
debility ;  but  more  especially  great  depression  of  spirits.  Sometimes, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  mucous  membrane  swells  into  red  fleshy 
eminences.  In  a  case  in  which  the  writer  was  consulted  this  year,  a 
portion  of  the  swelled  mucous  membrane  had  been  mistaken  for 
polypus,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  extract  it.  This  state  of  things 
is^often  accompanied  with  catarrhal  deafness.  The  treatment  is  easy, 
and  includes  removal  to  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere,  aperients,  bark  with 
mineral  acid,  and  the  inhalation  every  evening  of  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  creosote  have  been  added. 
For  the  mode  of  inhaling,  see  Chap.  xv. 

2.  Scrofulous  Rhinorrhcea  generally  begins  early  in  life,  and  depends 
on  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  catarrhal  variety,  or  may  follow  some  ferer,  or  may 
begin  spontaneously.  The  discharge  is  more  fetid  in  itself;  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  is  mixed  with  exudation,  and  collects  in  the  upper  pait 
of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  there  putrefies,  giving  rise  to  an  odour  that 
causes  the  patient  to  be  a  nuisance  to  all  about  him.  If  the  case  goes 
on  from  bad  to  woi'se,  the  bones  may  be  implicated ;  either  the  septum 
may  be  eaten  through,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  or  the  noee  may 
sink  in,  and  the  same  hideous  deformity  may  ensue  that  was  formerly 
not  uncommon  in  secondary  syphilis.  Treatment. — ITie  writer  has 
often  been  surpiised  at  the  inefficient  treatment  pursued  in  these  cases; 
in  which,  although  there  is  no  danger  to  life,  yet  the  nauseous  efflu- 
vium  that  issues  from  the  patient  renders  him  a  pest  to  himself  and  ail 
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aboat  him.  He  some  time  since  treated  a  highly>respectable  female, 
who  had  long  been  afflicted  in  this  way,  and  had  been  cruelly  salivated 
bj  a  chemist,  and  excoriated  with  a  nitrate  of  silver  injection,  with 
which  she  had  been  supplied  at  an  hospital.  The  relief  afforded  by  a 
large  syringe  daily  used  so  as  to  wash  away  all  clots  and  collections  of 
matter  with  a  copious  stream  of  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  chloride 
of  zinc,  F.  127,  136,  may  be  added,  is  unspeakable.  A  leech  or  two 
should  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  nostinl  if  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is 
tender,  or  if  there  are  any  marks  of  obstruction  about  the  lachiymal 
duct.  The  citrine  ointment,  F.  1U8,  may  be  thoroughly  applied  by  a 
earners-hair  brush,  and  bark,  iodide  of  potassium,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
other  anti-scrofulous  remedies  be  administered  in  tedious  cases.* 

3.  Syphilitic  Ozcena  requires  no  further  remarks ;  but  we  must  add 
that  some  cases  of  the  apparently  scrofulous  variety,  in  children,  may 
have  their  origin  in  congenital  syphilis.  The  presence  o(forevjn  bodies 
should  always  be  inquired  into  in  any  case  of  discharge  from  the 
nostrils. 

VI.  Imperforate  Nostrils. — The  nostrils  are  sometimes  imper^ 
/[ira^tf,  owing  to  congenital  malformation.  The  passage  may  (if  the 
parents  wish  it)  be  restored  by  a  cautious  incision,  and  must  be  kept 
open  with  bougies.  If,  however,  the  obstruction  be  seated  far  back  it 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with. 

gECnON    m. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   ANTRUM  AND  JAWS. 

1.  Abscess  of  the  Antrum  may  be  caused  by  blows  on  the 
cheek,  but  it  more  frequently  results  from  the  irritation  of  decayed 
teeth.  It  has  been  caused  in  a  newly-born  infant  from  injuries  received 
during  parturition ;  the  face  having  presented  to  the  pubes.f  The 
tymptoms  are  permanent  aching  and  uneasiness  of  the  cheek,  preceded 
probably  by  acute  throbbing  pain  and  fever  and  rigors,  aud  followed, 
if  an  opening  is  not  made  soon,  by  a  slow  general  enlargement.  This, 
if  permitted  to  increase,  causes  bulging  of  the  cheek,  extrusion  of  the 
eye,  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  depression  of  the  hard  palate, 
loo0«eoing  and  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  and  closure  of  the  nostiil. 
The  parietes  of  the  cavity  sometimes  become  so  thin  from  distension, 
that  they  crackle  ou  pressure  like  parchment.  Sometimes  (though 
nrely)  the  matter  makes  its  way  into  the  nostril ;  and  sometimes  the 
abscess  points  externally,  or  bursts  into  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — A  free  aperture  may  be  made  into  the  cavity.  If 
either  of  the  molar  teeth  be  loose  or  carious,  it  should  be  extracted, 
and  a  trocar  be  pushed  through  the  empty  socket  into  the  antrum. 
Bat  if  all  the  teeth  are  sound,  or  if  they  have  been  all  extracted 
before,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  membrane  of  the  mouth 
above  the  alveoli  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  bone  be  pierced  by  a  strong 

•  See  a  Paper  by  R.  Draitt,  for  farther  details  of  the  Treatment  of  Ozsna, 
Hed.  Times.  1858.  vol.  ii..  p.  417. 
t  O.  A.  Bees.  Med.  Oaz.,  M.  S..  vol.  iv.,  p.  860. 
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pair  of  sdflson  or  trocar,  as  represented  by  the  following  figare.  The 
instruments  should  not  be  made  of  too  highly-tempered  steel,  lest  thej 
break.  The  cavity  should  be  frequently  syringed  with  warm  water,  in 
order  to  clear  away  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes  thick  like  potty. 
If  the  discharge  continues  profuse  and  fetid,  seaix;h  should  be  made 
with  a  probe  for  loose  pieces  of  bone,  which  should  be  removed  without 
delay,  tbe  aperture  being  enlarged  if  necessary. 


II.  Dropsy  op  the  Antrum. — The  antrum  may  become  enor- 
mously distended,  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  its  natural 
clear  mucous  seaetion,  if  the  aperture  into  the  nostril  has  become 
obliterated.  In  a  case  which  oi^curred  in  Mr.  Fei-gusson's  practice  in 
the  King's  College  Hospital  in  1850,  there  was  preat  protrusion  of  the 
cheek,  and  of  the  hard  palate,  and  other  signs  of  tumour,  so  that  the 
patient  was  sent  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  bone  extirpated  ;  but 
on  examination  it  was  discovered  that  the  antrum  was  greatly  distended 
with  a  yellow  viscid  fluid  containing  hrillinnt  particles  of  cholesterine ; 
and  an  opening  having  been  established  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
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tiie  cxviij,  the  patient  was  soon  discharged  cared.*     In  some  cases  the 
parieies  are  so  thin  as  to  crackle  on  pressure. 

III.  TuMOUBS  OF  THE  UPPER  Jaw-bone  may  present  themselves 
in  very  great  variety.  Thas,  in  addition  to  the  abscess  and  dropsy  of 
the  antram,  there  may  be — 

1.  Hiff>€rtrophy  of  thehone,  some  part  of  which  increases  immensely 
in  bulk  without  forming  a  circumscribed  tumour. 

2.  Exostosis ;  a  circumscribed  tumour  of  bony  tissue,  porous,  or 
bard  and  dense  as  ivory. 

3.  Enchondroma ;  which  is  rare. 

4.  The  Fibroblastic  tumours  of  Lebert,  constituting,  as  he  obsen-es, 
tumours  perhaps  of  the  consistence  of  finn  brain ;  often  blotched  with 
red,  and  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cancer,  except  by  microscopic 
examination.  A  specimen  which  the  author  recently  saw  extirpated  by 
Professor  Fergusson,  and  which  had  returned  after  a  previous  oi)eration, 
was  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  kidney,  and  afforded  most  brilliant 
examples  of  large  many-nucleated  mother-cells. — See  Fibro-plastic 
Tumours. 

5.  Fibrous  tumours  {Osteo-^arcomd) ;  dense  and  homogeneous ;  con- 
taining bony  spicula. 

6.  Encysted  tumours ;  which,  when  situated  within,  or  in  fi^nt  of 
the  bone,  have  doubtless  been  more  than  once  mistaken  for  enlarged 
antram.  Such  tumours  may  contain  glairy  matter,  and  not  seldom 
teeth,  and  probably  consist  of  tooth  capsules,  unnaturally  developed. 

7.  Cancer  affects  the  upper  jaw  more  fref|uently  than  it  does  any 
other  bone,  and  constituted  10*35  cases  of  cancer  of  the  bones  collected 
by  Lebert. 

The  symptoms  of  any  one  of  these  growths — which  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  gums,  periosteum,  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  or  in  the  cancellous 
substance  of  the  bone,  or  in  the  antrum — are  manifested  by  a  tumour 
bulging  the  cheek  in  front ;  which  may  increase,  depress  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  loosen  the  teeth ;  protrude  into  the  nostril,  and  beneath 
the  base  of  the  skull  into  the  pharynx ;  lift  up  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
and  displace  or  compress  the  eye  ;  and  so,  if  allowed  to  remain,  may 
render  life  odious  by  deformity,  and  at  last  put  an  end  to  it  by  inter- 
fering with  breathing,  or  swallowing,  or  by  compressing  the  brain. 

The  diagnosis,  which  is  importaut,  is  between  the  growths  of  local 
*  diaracter,  which  if  thoroughly  extii-pated,  do  not  return,  and  cancer. 
Slowness  of  growth  ;  freedom  from  pain ;  an  equable  and  firm  con- 
glstenoe  of  the  swelling ;  the  skin  moveable  over  it ;  ulceration  of  any 
projecting  part  within  the  mouth,  if  it  exists,  superficial,  not  fungating 
DOT  bleeiOng,  nor  yielding  a  copious,  thin,  fetid  discharge ;  the  tumour 
not  affecting  the  general  health,  otherwise  than  by  the  inconvenience 
neocHarily  attach^  to  its  situation  and  bulk — these  are  the  indications 
of  a  fibrous,  or  other  non-cancerous  growth.  On  the  contrary,  rapid 
growth,  early  cachexia,  grinding  pain,  early  loss  of  teeth,  bleeding 
fongoof  growths  projecting  from  their  sockets,  or  into  the  nose  or 
•  Med.  Times,  ISth  May,  1850. 

D  2  I 


I   .  the  incisions  througn    me    sou   pans  iiec«ss«iy    it 

tumour  ;  an<l,  strondly,  the  division  of  those  pnKjess" 
for  (lotnohin^  it  aftorwards.  The  c'^^t  exj)enence 
li.Ls  enal'h'd  him  very  materially  to  abridge  the  iuc 
soft  parts.  In  the  case  of  a  very  small  tumour,  it 
poesible  to  remove  it  through  the  mouth  ;  but  if  1 
Bufficient,  Mr.  Fergusson  cuts  through  the  upper 
middle  line,  and  carries  the  incision  into  the  nostril, 
himself  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  he  g 
as  bf  a  much  larger  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  i 
less  j)leeding  at  the  time,  and  less  deformity  aflerwi 
the  lamour  requires  more  room  for  its  i-emoval,  tl 
scribed  must  be  caiiied  up  between  the  ala  of  the  i 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  eye ;  probably  anotbe 
the  mouth  to  the  zygoma ;.  poraibly  another  at  n| 
After  this  the  operator  must  dissect  up  the  flap  of 
small,  from  tlie  tumour,  so  as  to  lay  it  quite  bare 
the  infraorbital  artery  and  nerre  will  probably  be  d 
The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  the  divi 
attachments  of  the  tumour,  and  in  removing  it.  Il 
seated  in  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum,  it  may  be  s 
tached  by  forceps,  without  removing  the  alveoli ;  ot) 
begins  by  extracting  an  indsor  on  the  one  side,  and 
tooth  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  by  cutting  throug 
the  gum  and  mucous  membrane  covering  the  boue 
separation  is  to  be  effected.  Perhaps  he  may  turn 
in  tlaps,  so  as  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  so 
of  the  mouth.  Then  he  cuts  through  the  bone 
forceps ;  or,  if  necessary,  he  grooves  the  bone  abovi 
with  small  saws  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  sawing 
alveolar  processes,  and  completing  the  separation  c 
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bone  forceps,  one  blade  being  introduced  into  the  nostrils,  the  other 
into  the  mouth.  Secondly,  the  body  of  the  superior  maxilla  must  be 
sawed  horizontally  across  just  below  the  orbit,  and  the  sererance  be 
completed  as  before  by  forceps ;  and  lastly,  the  tumour  must  be  grasped 
most  6nnly  with  a  strong  pair  of  clawed  forceps  used  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
(the  Lion  Forceps),  and  must  be  forcibly  wrenched  from  its  attachment 
to  the  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  so  it  may  be  removed. 


Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  entire  bone  is  so  implicated  that  the 
whole  of  it,  including  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  must  be  extirpated ;  then, 
in  addition  to  the  division  of  the  hard  palate  as  before,  the  ascending 
nasal  process  must  be  cut  through  at  the  level  of  the  orbit,  and  the 
malar  bone  likewise  at  its  middle.  If  the  malar  bone  requires  to  be 
removed  as  well,  the  zygoma,  and  the  procet«  which  unites  it  with 
the  frontal,  must  be  divided.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  must  be 
separated  by  careful  dissection,  and  be  held  up  with  a  bent  .spatula. 
When  the  processes  of  bone  just  mentioned  have  been  cut  through,  the 
tarooar  must,  as  before,  be  forcibly  moved,  to  separate  it  from  the 
pterygoid  and  lachrymal  hones,  and  dislodge  it ;  the  infraorbital  nerve 
most  be  gently  divided  behind ;  in  all  cases  the  soft  palate  should  be 
left  mitouched ;  and  an  incision  carried  along  in  front  of  it  to  the  last 
molar  tooth,  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings. 
Daring  the  operation,  the  common  carotid  may  be  compressed,  to  pre- 
vent hemorrhage.  After  it,  the  facial,  and  any  other  arteiies  that  re- 
quire it,  are  to  be  tied,  the  chasm  to  be  filled  with  lint,  and  the  wound 
closed  with  sutures.* 

IV.  Fissure  op  the  Palate. — As  the  upper  lip  may  be  fissured 
through  defective  development,  so  also  may  the  various  parts  consti- 
tnting  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  In  some  cases  the  uvula  merely  is 
fiflsored ;  in  others,  the  cleil  extends  forwards  as  far  as  the  lips,  and 
may  be  combined  with  a  hare-lip.  The  fissure  in  the  hard  and  soft 
palates  is  invariably  in  the  middle  line,  but  when  it  extends  forwards 
tfaroagh  the  alveoli,  it  diverges  somewhat  to  one  side.  In  a  few  cases 
the  fissare  is  double  in  front,  so  that  it  may,  as  a  whole,  be  compared 
to  the  letter  Y,  the  two  lines  in  front  having  the  pre-maxillary  bones 
between  them. 

Thif  affection,  when  extensive,  necessarily  causes  very  great  difficulty 

•  See  FergosBon's  Practical  Surgery,  3rd  edit.,  p.  678 ;  Ltston  on  Tumours  of 
the  Fsce,  Med.  Ctiir.  Trans.,  vol  xx. :  Paget's  Lectures,  vol.  11. ;  Heniy  Smith. 
Med.  Times,  AprU  17, 1862;  R.  G.  H.  Batcher,  DubUn  Quarterly  Joura.  Med. 
Sdenoe.  1863. 


J  I      =  worn  to  bring  the  edgi's  ot  the  bony  tissure  nearer 

'  If,  liowcver,  the  fissure  at  birth  shoiiM  l^ediscov' 

jiavts  only  (as  shown  in  tlie  next  cut  ,  the  sur; 
(.'l<K]UPt's  plan  of  cauterizini:  tiio  angle  of  the  fi^su 
extent,  and  allowing  it  to  cicatrize  ;  then  repeating 
nnd  a^ain  till  the  contraction  following  each  cia 
the  whole  Bssure.  The  cautery  should  be  a  sm 
heat.  M.  Cloquet  had  tried  this  method  upon  fou 
of  the  publication  of  this  paper,  with  success, 
aware  that  it  has  yet  been  adopted  by  any  English 
that  this  will  soon  be  the  case ;  as  it  will  be  a  mo 
patients,  if  their  malady  can  be  i^ieved  during 
have  acquired  a  defective  mode  of  speaking,  and 
spared  the  misery  which  this  deformity  and  the  u 
upon  them.* — See  Cautery^  in  Part  v.,  chap.  iii. 

The  method  heretofore  adopted  has  been  to 
attain  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  to  perfo 
Staphyhraphy,  or  suture  of  the  uvula.  This  is  a) 
in  former  days  anything  but  a  successful,  opera 
measure  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  flaps 
being  dragged  asunder  by  the  muscles.  Mr.  W.  Fe 
first  time  carefully  examined  and  dissected  the  mal 
tained  exactly  what  the  forces  and  effects  of  the  o 
follows : — 

It  had  been  often  remarked  that  the  action  of  tl 
edges  of  the  fissures  in  the  soft  palate  was  difficul 
the  deformed  part  is  examined  whilst  perfectly  q 
seen  conspicuously,  the  lateral  flaps  are  distinct, 
nares,  with  the  upper  end  of  the  pharynx,  are 
behind  them.  If  now  the  flaps  are  touched,  they 
lity  be  jerked  upwards ;  and  if  they  be  stilL  fm 
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be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  palatine  mnscles,  and  also  that 
this  must  occasion  a  very  serious  impediment  to  any  operation  for 
uniting  them  by  adhesion;  but  the  muscular  action  by  tchich  the  pips 
are  brought  together  was  a  mystery  till  Mr.  Ferguason  showed  that  it 
was  cau8e<1  by  the  upper  semicircular  border  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor muscle  of  the  pharynx  ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  pro- 
posing that  the  muscles  which  tend  to  separate  the  Haps  should  be 
neatly  divided,  and  of  showing  what  the  muscles  are,  which  really 
need  to  be  divided,  viz.,  the  levator  pahiti,  and  the  palato-pharyngeus. 
The  opei-ation  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ferpusson: — "  With  a  knife 
whose  blade  is  somewhat  like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  the  cutting  edge 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  the  flat  surface  being 
b«)t  semicii-cularly,  I  make  an  incision,  about  half  an  inch  long,  on 
each  side  of  the  posterior  nares,  a  little  above  and  parallel  to  the  pala- 
tine flaps,  and  midway  across  a  line 
straight  downwards  from  the  lower 
opening  of  t)ie  Kustachian  tube,  by 
which  I  divide  the  levator  palati  on 
both  sides,  just  above  its  attachment 
to  the  palate.  )•  Next  I  pare  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  with  a  straight, 
blunt-pointed  bistouiy,  removing  little 
moi-e  than  the  mucous  membrane; 
then,  with  a  pair  of  long,  blunt- 
pointed,  curveti  scissors,  I  divide  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  imme- 
diately behind  the  tonsil,  and,  if  it 
seems  necessaiy,  cut  across  the  ante- 
rior pillar  too;  the  wound  in  each 
part  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  extent.  Lastly,  stitches  are 
introducefl  by  means  of  a  curved 
needle  set  in  a  handle;  and  the 
threads  being  tied,  so  as  to  keep 
the  cut  edges  of  the  fissure  accu- 
rately in  contact,  the  operation  is 
completed.** 

The  patient  should  be  intelligent  and  quiet;  and  not  under  12  or  14. 
Iced  water  for  gargling,  so  as  to  check  the  bleeding,  should  be  at  hand. 
The  parts  must  be  well  dissected  from  the  hard  palate,  by  which  means 

•  From  a  prepanitlon  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  in  the  KinR's  College  Museum 
f  "  If  care  be  taken.  In  dividing  the  levator  palati,  not  to  nin  the  knife 
towards  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  there  is  no  harm  to  be  dreaded 
IhxD  the  incision  above  described.  Were  the  instrument  carried  tax  upwards 
and  backwards,  the  internal  carotid  would  be  in  danger ;  but  if  its  point  be 
poshed  straight  outwards  and  forwards,  it  will  sink  into  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
■Dd  possftity  divide  the  tensor  palati  muscle,  where  it  can  cume  in  contact  with 
the  external  pterygoid  process  only."— Fergusson's  PracU  Surg.,  3rd  edit, 
p.  612. 


■i 


seizeil  with  torccps,  drawn  three  or  four  inches  oi 
then  the  netsih'  is  withch.iwn.  A  similar  mancru' 
opposite  sill.'."  Thvis  there  is  a  ilouhlo  thread  t 
the  li>sme.  One  thieatl,  C,  is  now  pulled  throng 
into  the  loop  of  the  other  thread ;  when,  by  p 
drawn  through  t 
manccu\Te,  which 
plastic  operations ; 
is  ascribed  to  1 
three,  four,  or  fiv 
colours  for  distinc 
duced  in  this  way 
cut  maigins  of  t 
free  of  blood  and 
threads  are  fast 
shown  in  the  next 
bringing  the  edgof 
reef  knot,  not  too 
of  swelling,  will  make  all  secure.  Afler  the 
finished,  the  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  qui 
the  patient  should  not  take  anything  for  some  h 
tion  until  the  pails  have  become  somewhat  qu 
soaked  in  milk,  or  in  good  beef-tea,  which  has 
mixed  with  it,  should  be  given,  so  as  to  supply  g 
Euemata  of  beef-tea  may  be  of  sei-vice. 

The  surgeon  need  not  be  in  any  gi-eat  hurry  to 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  early  operations,  was  in  the 
away  on  the  second  day  after  the  operation,  butlatt 
them  to  remain  longer.  **  It  is  better,  in  my 
threads  remain  several  days  too  long  than  that  the] 
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Fisare  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bony  palate  may  be  left,  after  the 
fisBare  in  the  soft  parts  behind  has  been  closed.  As  we  have  before 
said,  during  growth,  whiUt  the  bones 
are  pliable,  the  maxillary  bones  should 
be  pressed  together  by  means  of  a  tniss 
worn  daily  for  some  hours.  At  puberty, 
relief  may  be  further  attempted  by 
means  of  an  operation  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  of  Boston  (called 
nrano-plastic,  from  ohpavos^  a  vattU). 
This  consists  in  paring  off  the  tissues 
from  the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  fissure, 
in  two  lateral  flaps,  and  stitching  these 
together  in  the  middle  line.  The  late 
Mr.  Avery,  whose  patience  and  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  admirably  fitted  him  for 
operations  of  this  nature,  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  closing  fissures  in  the  front  of 
the  palate,  as  the  writer  had  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing.  Mr.  Pollock  lias 
also  operated  successfully.* 

If  no  operation  can  be  done  success- 
fully, the  last  resource  is  an  obturator^ 
or,  in  plain  English,  a  plug,  of  gold  or 

caontchouc,  to  close  the  apei-ture.  But  this  should  not  be  used  during 
growth,  otherwise  it  will  hinder  any  natural  process  of  i*ecovery ;  and 
if  too  lai^e  a  plug  be  used,  it  will  cause  absoi-^)tion  of  the  palate,  and 
make  the  evil  woi-se. 

V.  TiTMOURS  OP  THE  LowER  Jaw  may  be  of  any  of  the  varieties 
which  affect  the  upper  jaw,  but  cancer  is  not  so  frequent.  Their  dis- 
tinctive characters  have  been  before  detailed.  Free  extirpation  is  the 
remedy ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  tumours  of  the  upper 
jaw,  Mr,  Fei^usson  advises  the  incisions  to  be  carried  in  such  directions 
as  shall  cause  the  least  subsequent  deformity  ;  and  states  his  belief  that 
any  portion,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  bone,  may  be  taken  away  without 
cutting  the  margin  of  the  lip ;  by  which  means  the  cicatrix  will  be  less 
cons[Hcuous,  aud  bleeding  from  the  labial  artery  will  be  saved.  Mr. 
Syme  adopts  the  same  course.  The  incisions  are  can-ied  along, 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  ascending  ramus,  and  are  made  so  long 
that  the  tumour  may  be  thoj^oughly  exposed  when  the  flap  is  raised. 
If  the  tumour  is  large,  and  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it 
most  be  laid  bore  as  we  have  just  described.  A  tooth  must  be  ex- 
tracted on  each  side  of  the  tumour :  next,  the  bone  may  be  sawn  half 
through  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  and  then  be  divided  completely 
by  the  straight  cutting  forceps,  one  blade  being  passed  up  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  bone,  and  the  other  placed  in  the  groove  made  by  the  saw  ; 
and  lastly,  the  parts  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  must  be 
•  Pollock,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1856. 


portion  of  the  base  of  the  bone  may  be  saveii,  which  ^ 
chin  from  fallinf;  in  after  the  operation.  In  order  to 
hone  may  bo  sawn  downwards  for  half  its  depth  on  e; 
tumour,  and  a  horizontal  out  be  made  below  it ;  and  \\ 
portion  be  separated  completely  with  the  cutting  pliers. 

If  a  lateral  portion  is  to  be  I'emoved,  an  incision  s 
along  the  basis  of  the  bone,  to  its  posterior  angle,  and 
ascending  ramus.  Thus  a  flap  is  formed,  whidh  may  1 
as  to  furnish  a  good  view  of  the  tumour,  and  then  the 
divided  as  before  described. 

If  the  extent  of  the  disease  renders  it  peceflsary  to  ren 
side  of  the  bone,  and  to  separate  it  from  its  articuL 
temporal,  the  operator  must  begin  by  making  a  ctUTed 
beneath  the  ear,  along  the  basis  of  the  jaw  to  the  chin 
formed  is  to  be  dissected  up,  and  the  masseter  with 
tooth  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  bone  to  be  sawn  verti 
the  end  is  next  seired  and  depressed,  and  the  tempot 
sected  from  the  coronoid  process;  the  pterygoid  maa> 
internal  attachments  are  then  to  be  divided,  and  6nall] 
of  the  joint.  Whilst  effecting  the  disarticulation  of  th 
point  of  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  so 
risk  of  wounding  the  external  carotid  artery.  Afler  bk 
restrained,  the  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  satures,  cz( 
middle,  where  an  aperture  should  be  left  tor  the  ligatnr 
mit  the  escape  of  discharge.  The  salivary  ducts  and 
divided  in  these  operations  may  be  left  to  themselves; 
power  of  the  face  is  usually  recovered,  and  the  saliva  1 
into  the  mouth.* 

VI.  Necrosis  of  portions  of  the  jaws  is  oocasionall; 
mechanical  violence,  carious  teeth,  or  violent  salivatioi 

v«o.«     •    ..««r    -« C    *U!-  J: 1.--%-..-      :•    .       .     1 
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riet,  especiallj  if  tbey  have  carioua  teeth,  maj  cause  iDflammation  of 
the  perioBteam,  with  thickening  and  infiltration,  followed  hj  inflamma- 
tion and  abscesH,  and  reitulting  in  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  bone  with 
extensive  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  around.  The  health  is  much 
broken  down ;  the  discharge  particularly  fetid  and  copious.  "  With  loss 
of  appetite,  sallow  countenance,  and  feeble  circulation,'*  says  Mr. 
Stanley,  **  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  usually  toothache,  foU 
lowed  by  the  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  more  especially  of  the 
grinders,  and  then  by  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw."  There  is  no 
reparation  subsequently  as  in  common  necrosis. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  stage,  free  incisions  through  the  gums 
and  thickened  periosteum ;  when  necrosis  has  taken  place,  deodorizing 
lotions  copiously  applied ;  meat  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  other  nouiishing 
food ;  loose  portions  to  be  remoTed  as  soon  as  detached.* 

VII.  Closure  of  thb  Jaws,  with  more  or  less  inability  to  open 
the  mouth  and  to  masticate  solid  food,  may  be  a  i*esult  of  disease  of 
the  bone  implicating  the  joint ;  or  of  rigid  cicatrices  within  the  mouth, 
produced  after  sloughing,  whether  caused  by  drinking  boiling  water, 
or  by  the  profuse  administintion  of  mercury.  The  division  of  any  rigid 
bands  of  cicatrices,  the  division  of  the  masse ter  muscles  by  subcutaneous 
section,  a  narrow  knife  being  thrust  from  the  mouth  between  the 
muscle  and  the  skin,  an  o[)eration  which  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  use  of  a  screw  dilator,  are  the  only 
available  remedies. 

section  IV. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   MOUTH   AND  TONGUE. 

1,  TUMODES  of  almost  every  kind,  including  cartilaginous,  glandu- 
lar, vascular,  and  serocystic,  may  be  found  in  the  cheeks,  but  the  com- 
mooest  are  encysted  tumours,  containing  a  glairy  liquid.  They  may 
project  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  or  may  exist  under  the  tongue, 
.where  such  tumours  are  known  by  the  teim  rani^.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  ranula  depended  on  obstruction  of  the  Whartonian  sali- 
vary duct ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  These  tumoui-s  should  be  treated 
in  the  first  place  by  simple  free  incision,  or  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of 
the  sac.  iShould  this  not  suffice,  the  interior  may  be  touched  with 
lunar  caustic,  or  a  small  seton  be  passed  through  it,  to  cause  it  to  sup- 
purate and  waste  away ;  or  the  cyst,  if  loosely  attached,  may  be  dis- 
sected out. 

When  ranula  has  existed  long,  it  may  increase  greatly  and  form  a 
tumour  of  very  considerable  size,  pushing  the  tongue  over  to  the  other 
side,  or  up  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  interfering  very  seriously  with 
■peixfa,  d^lutition,  and  even  respiration,  not  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
doeed,  projecting  under  the  jaw,  and  even,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
liayo,  of  Wmchester,  reaching  down  between  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle 
and  trachea  to  the  clavicle.    The  contents  of  such  cysts  become  mortar- 

*  8ee  Stanley  on  tbe  Bones,  and  a  Lecture  I7  Mr.  Simon,  Lancet.  12th  Jan. 
18M. 


necessary  to  sacnhce  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
porti<ni  of  the  base  of  the  bone  may  be  saveti,  \ 
chin  front  falling  in  after  the  operation.  In  c 
\)Oue  may  b«'  sawn  downwards  for  half  its  dep' 
tumour,  and  a  horizontal  cut  be  made  Mow  it 
portion  be  separated  completely  with  the  cut  tin] 

If  a  lateral  portion  is  to  be  removed,  an  in 
along  the  basis  of  the  bone,  to  its  posterior  an] 
ascending  ramus.  Thus  a  flap  is  formed,  whic 
as  to  furnish  a  good  view  of  the  tumour,  and  t 
divided  as  before  described. 

If  the  extent  of  the  disease  rendem  it  peceasar 
side  of  the  bone,  and  to  separate  it  from  its 
temporal,  the  operator  must  begin  by  making  t 
beneath  the  ear,  along  the  basis  of  the  jaw  to  i 
formed  is  to  be  dissected  np,  and  the  roaisetc 
tooth  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  bone  to  be  sa^ 
the  end  is  next  seized  and  depressed,  and  the 
sected  from  the  coronoid  process;  the  pterygo 
internal  attachments  are  then  to  be  divided,  an 
of  the  joint.  Whilst  effecting  the  disarticulatioi 
point  of  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  b 
risk  of  wounding  the  external  carotid  artery,  i 
restrained,  the  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  suti 
middle,  where  an  aperture  should  be  left  for  the 
mit  the  escape  of  discharge.  The  salivary  dv 
divided  in  these  operations  may  be  left  to  then 
power  of  the  face  is  usually  recovered,  and  the 
into  the  month.* 

VI.  NECB08I8  of  portions  of  the  jaws  is  ooc 
mechanical  violence,  carious  teeth,  or  violent  s 
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rie«,  especially  if  they  hare  carious  teeth,  may  cause  inflammation  of 
the  pei-iosteum,  with  thiclieniDg  and  infiltmtion,  followed  by  inflamma* 
lion  and  aUcesN,  and  resulting  in  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  bone  with 
extenaire  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  around.  The  health  is  much 
broken  down ;  the  discharge  particularly  fetid  and  copious.  **  With  loss 
of  appetite,  sallow  countenance,  and  feeble  circulation,"  says  Mr. 
Stanley,  **  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  usually  toothache,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  more  especially  of  the 
grinders,  and  then  by  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw."  There  is  no 
reparation  subsequently  as  in  common  necrasis. 

Treatment, — In  the  earliest  stage,  free  incisions  through  the  gums 
and  thickened  periosteum ;  when  necrosis  has  taken  place,  deodorizing 
lotions  copiously  applied ;  meat  beaten  to  a  piilp,  and  other  nourishing 
food ;  loose  portions  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  detached.* 

VII.  Closurb  OF  TUB  Jaws,  with  more  or  less  inability  to  open 
the  mouth  and  to  masticate  solid  food,  may  be  a  result  of  disease  of 
the  bone  implicating  the  joint ;  or  of  rigid  cicatrices  within  the  mouth, 
produced  after  sloughing,  whether  caused  by  drinking  boiling  water, 
or  by  the  profuse  administmtion  of  mercury.  The  division  of  any  rigid 
bands  of  cicatrices,  the  division  of  the  masseter  muscles  by  subcutimeoua 
section,  a  narrow  knife  being  thrust  from  the  mouth  between  the 
muscle  and  the  skin,  an  ofieration  which  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  use  of  a  screw  dilator,  are  the  only 
available  remedies. 

SECTION  IV.— APFECnONS  OP  THE   MOUTH   AND  TONGUE. 

1.  TuMOOBS  of  almost  every  kind,  including  cartilaginous,  glandu- 
lar, vascular,  and  serocystic,  may  be  found  in  the  cheeks,  but  the  com- 
monest are  encpted  tumours,  containing  a  glairy  liquid.  They  may 
project  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  or  may  exist  under  the  tongue, 
.  where  such  tumours  are  known  by  the  term  ranula.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  ranula  depended  on  obstruction  of  the  Whartonian  sali- 
vary duct ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  These  tumoui-s  should  be  treated 
in  the  first  place  by  simple  free  incision,  or  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of 
the  sac.  Should  this  not  suffice,  the  interior  may  be  touched  with 
lonar  caustic,  or  a  small  seton  be  passed  through  it,  to  cause  it  to  sup- 
purate and  waste  away ;  or  the  cyst,  if  loosely  attached,  may  be  dis- 
sected out. 

When  ranula  has  existed  long,  it  may  increase  greatly  and  form  a 
tumour  of  very  considerable  size,  pushing  the  tongue  over  to  the  other 
side,  or  up  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  interfering  very  seriouslv  with 
ipcedi,  deglutition,  and  even  respiration,  not  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
oo&tAf  projecting  under  the  jaw,  and  even,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Mayoy  of  Winchester,  reaching  down  between  the  steiiio-mastoid  muscle 
and  trachea  to  the  clavicle.    The  contents  of  such  cysts  become  mortar- 

*  See  Stanley  on  the  Bones,  and  a  Lecture  by  Mr.  Simon,  Lancet,  12th  Jan. 
18M. 


I      ■  nect^Rsnry  to  sacntice  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  1 

■   \  r  portion  of  tl)e  base  of  th?  b>>ne  may  be  saved,  which  i 

J      I  chin  fioin  falliniT   in   after  the  operation.     In  order  to 

houo  may  b*-  sawn  downwards  for  half  its  depth  on  t 
tumour,  and  a  horizontal  cut  be  made  below  it;  and  t 
portion  be  separated  completely  with  the  cutting  pliei-s 
If  a  lateral  portion  is  to  be  removed,  an  incision  f 
along  the  basis  of  the  bone,  to  its  posterior  angle,  and 
ascending  ramus.  Thus  a  flap  is  formed,  whidh  maj 
as  to  furnish  a  good  view  of  the  tumour,  and  then  Uk 
divided  as  before  described. 

If  the  extent  of  the  disease  renders  it  peceasary  to  rei 
side  of  the  bone,  and  to  separate  it  from  its  articiil 
temporal,  the  operator  must  begin  by  making  a  cnrrec 
beneath  the  ear,  along  the  basis  of  the  jaw  to  the  chic 
formed  is  to  be  dissected  np,  and  the  masseter  with 
tooth  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  bone  to  be  sawn  vert 
the  end  is  next  seized  and  depressed,  and  the  tempo: 
sected  from  the  coronoid  process;  the  pterygoid  moi 
internal  attachments  are  then  to  be  divided,  and  flnall 
of  the  joint.  Whilst  effecting  the  disarticulation  of  th 
point  of  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  so 
risk  of  wounding  the  external  carotid  artery.  After  bl 
restrained,  the  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  sutures,  ex 
middle,  where  an  aperture  should  be  left  tor  the  ligatui 
mit  the  escape  of  discharge.  The  salivary  ducts  anc 
divided  in  these  operations  may  be  left  to  themselves; 
power  of  the  face  is  usually  recovered,  and  the  saliva 
into  the  mouth.* 

VI.  Necrosis  of  portions  of  the  jaws  is  occasional] 
mechanical  violence,  carioos  teeth,  or  violent  salivatioi 
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ries,  especially  if  they  have  cftrious  teeth,  may  cause  inflammatioii  of 
the  peiiosteum,  with  thickening  and  inBlti-atiou,  followed  by  inflamma* 
tion  and  abecesii,  and  re:(ulting  in  necroris  of  a  portion  of  bone  with 
extensive  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  around.  The  health  is  much 
broken  down ;  the  discharge  particularly  fetid  and  copious.  ''  With  loss 
of  appetite,  sallow  countenance,  and  feeble  circulation,"  says  Mr. 
Stanley,  ''the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  usually  toothache,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  more  especially  of  the 
grinders,  and  then  by  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw."  There  is  no 
reparation  subsequently  as  in  common  necrosis. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  stage,  free  incisions  through  the  gums 
and  thickened  periosteum ;  when  necrosis  has  taken  place,  deodorizing 
lotions  copiously  applied ;  meat  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  other  nouiishing 
food ;  loose  portions  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  detached.* 

VII.  Closure  of  the  Jaws,  with  more  or  less  inability  to  open 
the  mouth  and  to  masticate  solid  food,  may  be  a  result  of  disease  of 
the  bone  implicating  the  joint ;  or  of  rigid  cicatrices  within  the  mouth, 
produced  after  sloughing,  whether  caused  by  drinking  boiling  water, 
or  by  the  profuse  administmtion  of  mercury.  The  division  of  any  rigid 
bands  of  cicatrices,  the  division  of  the  masseter  muscles  by  subcutaneous 
section,  a  narrow  knife  being  thrust  from  the  mouth  between  the 
muscle  and  the  skin,  an  operation  which  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  use  of  a  screw  dilator,  are  the  only 
available  remedies. 

SECTION  IV. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   MOUTH   AND  TONGUE. 

1.  Tumours  of  almost  every  kind,  including  cartilaginous,  glandu- 
lar, vascular,  and  serocystic,  may  be  found  in  the  cheeks,  but  the  com- 
monest are  encysted  tumours,  containing  a  glairy  liquid.  They  may 
project  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  or  may  exist  under  the  tongue, 
.  where  such  tumours  are  known  by  the  term  ranula.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  ranula  depended  on  obstruction  of  the  Whartonian  sali- 
vary duct ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  These  tumoui-s  should  be  treated 
in  the  first  place  by  simple  free  incision,  or  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of 
the  sac.  Should  this  not  suffice,  the  interior  may  be  touched  with 
lunar  caustic,  or  a  small  seton  be  passed  through  it,  to  cause  it  to  sup- 
purate and  waste  away ;  or  the  cyst,  if  loosely  attached,  may  be  dis- 
sected out. 

When  ranula  has  existed  long,  it  may  increase  greatly  and  form  a 
tumour  of  very  considerable  size,  pushing  the  tongue  over  to  the  other 
ride,  or  up  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  interfering  very  seriously  witli 
speedi,  d^lutition,  and  even  respiration,  not  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
aoaed,  projecting  under  the  jaw,  and  even,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Ifayo,  of  Winchester,  reaching  down  between  the  stcmo-mastoid  muscle 
and  trachea  to  the  clavicle.     The  contents  of  such  cysts  become  mortar^ 

*  See  Stanley  on  the  Bones,  and  a  Lecture  by  Mr.  Simon.  Lancet,  12th  Jan. 


I  j  I  dippel  ill  tui-pentine, both  to  check  bleeding  and  to  c 

'.     P>  be  quickly  tlirown  otf.* 

J     t  II.  Tongue-tie  signifies  a  prolongation  of  the  fra?i 

nnini;  the  apex  of  the  orcan  to  the  lower  jaw.  It  is 
by  the  difficulty  which  the  infant  has  in  sucking ;  a 
relieved  by  dividing  the  frasnum  with  a  blunt-|K)intec 
taking  care  to  direct  their  points  downwards,  and  to 
the  lower  jaw  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  lingoal  ai 

III.  WoDNDS  of  the  tongue  are  liable  to  be  attei 
hsmorrhage  from  the  lingual  artery-  or  from  veina. 
orifice  cannot  be  tied  or  controlled  bj  acupressure,  one 
must  be  introduced  with  curred  needles,  so  as  to  ind 
the  bleeding  parts,  or  a  heated  iron  may  be  applied.  C 
inflict  very  severe  bites,  even  sometimes  almost  biting 
tongue.  The  author  has  ti-eated  several  such  by  leavi 
to  natui'e.  He  has  known  surgeons  put  themselve 
trouble  to  introduce  sutures,  but  the  patient  fared  no 

IV.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue,  known  by  gn 
demess,  and  di6Sculty  of  speaking,  and  of  deglutiti< 
companies  severe  salivation ;  but  it  may  occur  in  an 
pendently  of  this  cause.  It  must  be  treated  by  purgal 
by  leeches,  incisions,  and  the  antiphlogistic  iTgimen  gi 
sary.  If  abscess  form,  the  fluctuating  part  should 
soesses  which  form  under  the  tongue  may  causi 
their  pressure  on  the  glottis :  an  incision  beneath  the  < 
mylo>nyoid  muscle  is  the  only  resource.! 

y.  Htpertbopht. — Enlargement,  without  tender 
disease,  sometimes  affects  the  tongue,  causing  it  to  proti 
from  the  mouth.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  an  attad 
mation,  which  has  caused  the  tongue  to  protrude.    < 
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author  believes  the  following  case  will  supply  a  practical  hint.  He  was 
some  time  since  consulted  in  a  case  in  which  the  tongue  had  protruded 
largely  from  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  severe  salivation.  He  found 
that  the  continuance  of  the  protrusion  was  owing,  firet,  to  the  impaired 
function  of  the  recently-inflamed  organ  ;  and,  secondly,  to  some  amount 
of  constriction  by  the  teeth ;  but  gentle  pressure  easily  caused  it  gradu- 
ally to  return  into  the  mouth.  Had  it  been  left  to  itself  it  might,  to 
all  appearance,  have  remained  protruded  for  ever.  Hence,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  surgeon  should  replace  the  tongue,  as  soou  as  the  acutest 
stage  of  inflammation  has  passed,  and  should  not  wait  for  it  to  go  in 
of  itself. 

Treatment. — Steady  compression  should  be  fii-st  tried,  by  compress 
and  bandage.  Should  this  fail,  a  ^-shaped  piece  should  lie  i^emoved, 
by  the  fecraseur. 

VI.  Ulceration  of  the  tongue  presents  many  varieties.  One  of 
the  commonest  is  that  which  arises  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth, 
and  is  usually  soon  cured  by  removing  the  cause,  and  using  aperients 
and  an  astringent  gargle.  A  more  troublesome  soil  begins  with 
aphthouB  spots  on  the  tongue  or  any  other  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  which  produce  excessively  irritable  and  tedious  ulcera  in  suc- 
cession. Aperients  and  t(Miics,  and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  Hn.  sruginis  are  the  remedies.  Secondaiy  and  tertiary  syphilis  ai'e 
also  liable  to  cause  ulcers  here  ;  which  are  to  be  recognixcKi  by  the  his 
tory  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  benefit  probably  derivable  fiom  sarsa- 
parilla  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

VII.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  usually  soon  produces  a  deep  excavated 
ulcer,  which  will  be  distinguished  from  either  of  the  simpler  kinds  by 
its  having  been  preceded  by  nodular  enlargement,  and  by  pain  and 
embarrassment  in  the  use  of  the  organ.  In  the  case  of  the  late 
Bransby  Cooper,  neuralgia  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  face  was 
the  first  symptom  ;  followed  by  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  articula- 
tion, fetid  breath,  and  loss  of  flesh.  Death  occurred  from  arterial 
haemorrhage  in  ten  months.  There  was  found  a  deep  excavation  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue ;  the  tissues  around,  as  well  as  the  muscles  about  the 
OS  hyoides  and  some  adjoining  lymphatic  glands,  infiltrated  with  cancer. 

VIII.  Epithelioma  of  the  tongue  may  be  scarcely  less  fatal  than 
cancer,  from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  except  by 
microscopical  examination,  A  typical  case  of  it  occurred  in  the  person 
of  the  late  Professor  John  Reid,  of  St.  Andrew's.  His  age  was  39, 
aod  health  good.  In  December  1847,  he  noticed  a  small  ulcer  on  the 
right  side  of  the  tongue ;  it  slowly  extended  and  acquired  hard  everted 
edges,  but  caused  little  inconvenience.  In  July  1848,  it  had  attained 
the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece ;  its  surface  and  edge  were  ragged,  and 
it  caused  considerable  pain,  especially  at  night.  A  hard  ridge  could  be 
felt  all  round  the  ulcer,  and  glands  enlarged  beneath  the  jaw.  The 
bealth,  by  the  end  of  August,  had  completely  given  way  from  the  pain, 
whea  the  diseased  part  of  the  tongue  was  excised  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
In  less  than  a  month  the  wound  had  healed,  and  the  health  was  re- 


tirpatioii  should  be  jieiformeil,  by  means  of  the 
juilliativo  measures  the  application  of  ice  may  be  f 
The  cases  ot  these  two  eminent  memlxMs  of  ill 
subject  for  useful  comparison.  '1  lie  epitheliomi 
inaUijnant  as  the  cancer.  Yet  diseases,  though 
not  be  confounded,  if  their  anatomical  elements  ar 

SECTION   V. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   TEET 

I.  Lancing  of  the  Gums  of  children  may  b 
reasons.  If  the  gam  is  swelled,  inflamed,  and  tei 
a  tooth  be  quite  ready  to  come  through,  a  hti^  ii 
with  a  fine  lancet,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  bloo 
tightly  stretched  over  a  tooth,  which  is  bursting 
should  be  carried  down  to  and  all  along  the  toot 
entirely.  In  either  case  a  sharp  and  pointed  instru 
to  be  Uiru»t  in  with  its  back  to  the  tooth,  and  i 
out.     The  common  gum  lancets  are  blunt  and  but 

II.  IrREQULARITT  of  THE    PERMANENT  TEI 

of  contracted  and  ill-formed  jaw-bones.  If  either  c 
of  the  incisors  of  either  jaw  project  much,  the  pati< 
perpetually  to  endeavour  to  push  it  back  into  its 
his  fingers.  But  if  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifl 
not  succeeded,  and  the  teeth  are  much  crowded, 
may  be  removed,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  bett 
the  bicuspides  to  make  room  for  it.  If  a  growing 
80  that  the  under  incisors  come  in  honi  of  the  u 
mouth  ia  shut,  or  so  that  the  teeth  meet  at  the  ci 
of  the  lower  teeth  being  received  within  the  upper, 
encouraged  daily  to  push  the  upper  teeth  forwards 
fingers :  and  should  frequently  put  the  end  of  a  i 
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The  unsdom  teeth,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  extremely  liable 
to  be  misplaced,  growing  directly  outwards  or  inwards,  and  produdng 
Tilceration  of  the  cheek  or  tongue ;  or  projecting  forwai-ds  against  the 
neighbouring  molar,  or  backwaids  into  the  coronoid  process,  or  even 
being  contained  within  a  tumour  in  the  substance  of  Uiat  process. 
Tamoars  of  either  jaw  may  likewise  arise  from  mal-deveiopment  of 
either  of  the  other  teeth. 

III.  FiucTURE  AND  DISLOCATION  OF  Teeth. — If  a  portion  of 
a  tooth  is  broken  of!',  without  exposing  the  pulp  cavity,  the  exposed 
surface  should  be  tiled  smooth,  and  then  no  inconvenience  will  pro- 
bably follow.  If  it  is  snapped  off  at  the  neck,  and  the  pulp  cavity  is 
ezpMed  and  very  painful,  it  should  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  and 
the  mouth  be  frequently  bathed  with  strong  poppy  decoction ;  and 
when  pain  and  tenderness  have  ceased,  an  ailificial  tooth  may  be 
fastened  by  a  pivot  to  the  stump.  If,  however,  the  ixwt  of  the  tooth  is 
loosened  by  mflammation,  it  had  better  be  extracted  at  once.  If  a  tooth 
is  loosened  by  a  blow,  it  should  be  fastened  by  silk  to  its  neighbours. 
If  a  tooth  is  entirely  driven  out,  it  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  bleed- 
ing has  ceased,  and  be  fastened  in  by  silk ;  no  food  should  be  allowed 
that  requires  mastication,  and  inflammation  should  be  combated  by  re- 
peatedly leeching  the  gum. 

IV.  Caries  of  Teeth  signifies  a  successive  softening  and  decay, 
gradually  spreading  till  it  reaches  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth, 
which  from  that  time  is  subject  to  fits  of  toothache.  It  def>ends  on 
original  imperfect  foimation  of  the  enamel  and  bone,  especially  in 
fcrofolous  and  ill-nurtured  pei'sons,  and  may  further  be  promoted  by 
any  circumstancett  which  lower  the  general  health.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently a  consequence  of  pi-egnancy,  and  of  nursing ;  it  may  follow 
any  serious  illness,  or  1ds6  of  strength,  or  the  abuse  of  mercury.  It  is 
rank  nonsense  to  allege  that  it  may  be  caused  by  steel  or  acids  used 
ts  tonics,  or  by  any  abrasion  or  loss  of  enamel.  It  is  as  truly  a  con- 
stitutional disease  as  phthisis  or  scrofula.  The  author  has  seen  the 
four  upper  incisors  quite  rotten  in  a  scrofulous  child  at  thirteen 
months. 

ly-eatment. — The  whole  of  the  decayed  portion  should  be  removed, 
and  the  cavity  be  filled  up  with  gold,  or  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
mercury,  or  of  silica  and  gutta  percha.  If  the  decay  has  laid  open 
the  pulp  cavity,  it  may  be  necessary  first  to  use  some  applications, 
nnder  which  the  pulp  may  heal  up  and  close  over  by  bone,  or  at  least 
may  get  into  such  a  state  as  to  yield  no  discharge ;  for  it  is  of  no  use 
to  stop  a  tooth  if  there  is  any  secretion  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
pulp  underneath.  The  best  application  seems  to  be  creosote,  inserted 
into  the  pulp  cavity  on  a  little  bit  of  cotton  wool,  and  over  that  another 
bit  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  mastic  varnish,  F.  183.  This  will 
require  to  be  changed  once  in  two  or  three  days,  till  all  discharge 
ocaaes.  But  if  the  pulp  continue  irritable,  tender,  or  bleeding,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  deaden  it  with  a  little  fragment  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
to  destroy  it  by  a  minute  quantity  of  arsenic.     After  this,  which  is  not 


vaniisu  oa  wooi  to  proieci  iiiein  ii-oin  iiie  loou. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  extracting  any  of  tl 
chiMreii,  however  carious,  on  the  sup|)ositiou  tliat  t 
contracted,  and  the  |KM-nianent  teeth  crowded, 
author  that  this  tear  is  groundless.  These  teeth 
be  extracted  neetllessly  :  but  it  is  better  to  do  so  t 
cause  much  pain,  or  guro-boils ;  or  to  tempt  the 
from  the  pain  of  chewing  it. 

Every  caae  in  which  teeth  decay  with  rapidii 
upon  as  requiring  medical  treatment ;  and  in  p 
istration  of  cod-liver  oil,  steel,  bone-dust,  &c. :  F. 

V.  Toothache. — (1.)  Inflammation  of  pulp 
pulp  has  been  laid  bare,  it  is  liable  to  injury  froi 
tbroed  right  down  into  the  fang,  or  from  hot,  or  < 
and  will  inflame  likewise  fix>m  cold,  errors  in  diet, 
disordei-8  the  general  health.  The  pain  is  most 
becomes  exquisitely  tender ;  then  it  rises  in  its  so 
of  the  soft  tissues  there ;  the  periosteum  and  gum  t 
if  the  case  goes  on,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  soik 
an  abscess  forms. 

Treatment, — If  the  tooth  is  useless  it  had  b 
once  ;  if  likely  to  be  useful,  the  cavity  should  I 
substances,  and  then  be  treated  with  creosote  as  a 
iii  feverish,  and  the  tongue  foul>  a  dose  of  ca! 
broth  diet,  and  warm  fomentations  will  do  good ; 
out  the  mouth  with  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  contai 
bi-carbonate  of  soda.  There  are  other  measures 
an  incision  of  the  gum  on  either  side  of  the  toot! 
solution  of  tannin  in  ether,  or  of  camphor  in  cl 
in  nitinc  ether ;  the  use  of  pellitory  chewed,  &c 

2.  Irritable  gum. — ^The  gum  between  a  decayec 
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It    is  very  common  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  and  other 
conditions  of  disordered  health. 

Treatment — Quinine  in  large  doses,  together  with  aperients  and 
alteratives,  are  the  most  successful  remedies. 

4.  Rheumatic  toothache, — flying  about  the  jaw,  and  affecting  several 
teeth  in  turns,  is  not  relieved  hy  extraction,  so  much  as  by  blue 
pill  and  apenents,  with  small  doses  of  colchicum,  followed  by  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  in  half-di-achm  doses,  every  four  hours,  or  the 
iodide  of  potassium  with  bark.* 

5.  Either  of  these  conditions  may  lead  to  a  thickening  of  the  fang 
by  bony  deposit.  It  sometimes  occurs  on  teeth  that  are  perfectly 
sound,  but  more  generally  on  carious  teeth,  or  stumps.  The  tooth  is 
tender,  long,  and  aches  obstinately.  The  excessive  pain  of  this  affection 
is  in  general  only  to  be  relieved  by  extraction. 

VI,  Necrosis  op  Teeth, — A  tooth  is  said  to  be  necrosed  when 
it  has  become  black  and  unsightly,  and  loose  in  its  socket.  This  affec- 
tion may  be  caused  by  blows  which  have  torn  across  the  nutrient 
T^sels,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  pulp  (perhaps  from  the  abuse  of 
mercury).  Kxtraction  must  be  performed,  if  the  tooth  cause  imflam- 
mation  or  other  inconvenience. 

VII.  Extraction  of  Teeth. — Nothing  which  relieves  human 
suffering  ought  to  be  slighted  or  despised.     No  wise  surgeon  therefore 


will  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  way  of  pulling  out  teeth 
•  Vide  r>r.  WfttBon's  Lectures,  Lect.  39. 


I 


and  it  is  one  whidi  it  unskilfully  or  carelessly 
very  serious  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suff« 
We  heg  the  rea'ler,  therefore,  to  study  well  tl 
instruuients  employed,  and  to  practise  with  thi 
before  he  tries  his  hand  oo  the  living.  They  ai 
vator,  and  the  kef. 

1.  The  forceps  is  the  instrument  that  is  dow 
dentists.  It  should  be  made  with  sharp  edge 
pushed  up  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  and 
by  its  neck,  close  to  the  alveolus.  For  this  pur 
the  instrument  should  be  made  to  incline  towai 
a  way,  that  they  may  slip  up  and  embrace  tl 
accurately  when  the  handles  are  pressed  toget 
be  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be 
the  shape  of  each  tooth.  For  this  purpose  th< 
seven  sets  of  instruments.  One  instrument  is 
upper  molar  (fig.  1),  and  one  for  the  right  ( 
peculiar  conformation  of  those  teeth.  One  wil 
molars  of  either  side  (fig.  3) ;  one  will  serve  for  \ 
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the  inrtrwDent  fig.  6,  and  those  in  the  lower  jaw  with  fig.  7.     The 
instrumentfl  here  depicted  were   devised   by  Mr.   Tomes  some  years 


since,  and  are  made   by  Evi-ard,  who  lives  opposite   the  Middlesex 


Hospital. 


In  extracting  teeth  by  the  forceps,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done  ; 
first,  to  loosen  the  tooth,  and  then  to  pull  itstraicrht  cut.  In  extracting 
the  indson  and  canines  of  the  upper  jaw,  they  may  first  be  loosened  by 
grring  them  a  gentle  twist,  combined  with  a  slight  rocking  motion,  and 
then  maybe  pulled  perpendicularly  downwards  with  a  slight  inclination 
backwanis.  The  incisors  and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be  loosened 
by  giving  them  a  firm  but  gentle  motion  backwai-ds  and  forwards,  and 
then  may  be  pulled  straight  up.  The  bicuspides  and  molars  are  to  be 
loosened  by  moving  them  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  make  the  alveolar 
process  yield  a  little,  and  then  they  may  be  pulled  perpendicalarly,  up- 
wards or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  operator  should  gi*asp  the 
forceps  firmly,  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  may  move  altogether  with  his 

D  2  k 
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traCLiUU    VI    Liit;    uiv.u9piucs    auu    tuuiaia,       uuc    • 

the    forceps,  ami    every  one    must    know  inst 

the   sxuin,  and  splintering  of  the  alveoli,  foliov^ 

exfoliation,  that  have  been  prtKliiced  by  the  cln 

ment;  not  to  nioution  the  risk  of  the  claw  slij 

tooth  and  dragging  out  a  sound  one  instead. 

ferred,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  an  instrui 

to  place  the  fulcn 

If  the  key  is  too 

too  high,  very  pro 

tooth  will  be  sna] 

too  large,  and  the 

the  claw  of  the  ins* 

acrosSf  or  the  alv 

sively  splintered. 

intended  to  show  t 

will  draw  the  toot 

dicularly  from  its 

ought  to  be  placed 

the  bicuspides  of 

lars  of  the  upper 

for  the  molai-8  of 

deTites  sapieivtia  o 

never,  according 

with  the  key,  because  of  the  delicate  texture  of 

fulcrum  mutst  rest. 

Before  extracting  teeth  with  the  key,  it  is  usu 
from  their  necks  by  means  of  a  gum  lancet ;  a  | 
the  gum  has  been  subject  to  repeated  intlammati 
herent  to  the  tooth,  and  liable  to  be  lacerated  on  it 
in  order  to  afford  room  for  the  claw,  if  the  tooth  I 
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the  alveolus  must  be  plugged  in  the  following  way :  One  end  of  a  long 
thin  strip  of  lint  is  to  be  firmly  pressed  into  it,  so  as  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  its  very  bottom,  and  the  remainder  in  successive  portions  is 
to  be  forced  in  till  the  socket  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  gum. 
A  compress  should  then  be  placed  on  the  part,  thick  enough  to  be  pressed 
upon  by  the  antagonist  teeth,  and  the  mouth  should  be  kept  firmly 
closed  by  a  bandage  passing  from  under  the  chin  to  the  vertex. 

IX.  Tartar,  or  salivary  calcuius,  is  an  earthy  matter  deposited  on 
the  teeth  from  the  saliva.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  on  the  superior 
molars  and  inferior  incisors,  obviously  because  those  teeth  are  nearest  the 
orl6oes  of  the  salivary  ducts.  If  suffered  to  accumulate,  it  causes  inflam- 
mation and  absorption  of  the  gums,  and  gradual  loosening  of  the  teeth. 

Treatment. — The  deposit  of  this  substance  is  to  be  prevented  by 
cleaning  the  teeth  twice  a  day  with  a  sof^  tooth-powder  (pi'ecipitated 
dialk  is  the  best)  and  a  little  soap,  and  by  the  use  of  a  quill  toothpick. 
The  hairs  of  the  tooth-brush  should  be  soft,  and  not  too  closely  set ; 
10  that  they  may  peneti-ate  the  better  into  the  intei-stices  of  the  teeth. 
When  any  quantity  of  the  tartar  has  accumulated,  it  should  be  removed 
by  the  xaling  instruments.  The  edge  or  point  of  the  instrument  is 
to  be  introduced  between  the  concretion  and  the  gum,  so  ns  to  detach 
the  former  in  flakes ;  in  the  meanwhile  a  finger  or  thumb,  guai-ded 
with  a  towel,  should  be  pressed  Himly  on  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  loosened  by  the  force  necessarily  employed. 
Sometimes  a  small  poi-tion  of  this  substance  is  found  sticking  in  the 
ori6oe  of  one  of  the  salivary  ducts,  and  creating  great  discomfoit  by  its 
irritation.     It  may  easily  be  removed. 

X.  Inflammatory  Softening  and  Absorption,  vulgarly 
called  scurvy  of  the  gums,  genei-ally  affects  middle-aged  or  elderly 
people,  and  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  tai-tar,  but 
more  frequently  depends  on  a  congested  state  of  the  liver  and  bowels. 
The  gums  are  swollen,  spongy,  exceedingly  tender,  and  subject  to  con- 
stant aching  pain,  and  they  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch.  If  the  disease 
proceeds,  they  separate  from  the  teeth  ;  the  alveoli  gradually  become 
abaorbed,  and  the  t<^th  loo.«;en,  and  at  last  fall  out.  These  consequences 
are  sometimes  speedy,  and  are  attended  with  suppuration  in  the  alveoli ; 
bat  more  frequently  they  are  slow,  the  teeth  dropping  out  one  by  one 
in  the  coune  of  years. 

Treatment. — ^The  gums  should  be  unloaded  by  deep  and  free  scari- 
ficationt  and  repeated  leechings :  the  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  by 
a  course  of  purgatives ;  and  gargles  should  be  employed  to  correct  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  excite  tlie  vessels  to  contract.  Whilst 
there  it  much  pain  and  softness,  the  soothing  gargle,  F.  113.  Subse- 
qomtly,  recourse  may  be  had  to  F.  109,  III,  &^c. 

XI.  GOM-BoiL  {alveolar  abscess,  parulis)  is  a  small  abscess  com- 
neDcing  in  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  and  bursting  through  the  gum,  or 
aometimes  through  tlie  cheek.  It  is  usually  caused  by  tlie  irritation  of 
a  dead  or  carious  tooth.  In  neglected  cases,  extensive  exfoliation  of  the 
bone  may  follow. 


n 


to  increase,  and  njij^ht  become  the  seat  of  oflensivi 
nothing  of  the  tJefbrmitv  and  inconvenience  wiiich  it 


If  possible,  it  must  be  cleanly  shaved  from  the  i 
necessary,  the  tooth  on  either  side  must  be  extract 
entirely  cut  out.  A  portion  of  the  alveolar  procen 
likewise,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  extirps 

A  similar  tumour  is  sometimes  formed  when  a  (J 
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SURGICAL  DISEASES  AND  INJUItlES  OF  THE  NECK. 

SECTION    I.-— 8DBGICAL    DISEASES    OP  THE    FAUCES,  TONSILS,  AND 
UVULA. 

1,  Acute  Tonsillitis,  Quinsy,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Tonsil, 
if  known  bj  rapid  swelling  of  the  pni-t,  considerable  throbbing  pain  ; 
deglutition  difficult,  perhaps  impossible ;  headache,  foul  tongue,  and 
fever.  It  must  be  treated  by  poultices,  a  dose  of  calomel  followed  bj 
purgatives,  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  hot  water,  and  gargles  calculated 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  saliva  (F.  107).  If  the  gland  continue 
to  swell,  or  if  it  occasion  any  embanassment  to  the  breathing,  an  incision 
should  be  made  into  it  to  unload  the  vessels,  and  give  exit  to  matter, 
llie  tongue  should  be  kept  down  with  one  foreBnger,  whilst  a  straight 
bistoury,  wrapped  round  with  lint  except  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  point, 
is  plunged  directly  into  the  tumour,  and  made  to  cut  its  way  out 
towards  the  median  line.  Abscesses  behind  the  pharynx  require  similar 
treatment. 

II.  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsil  is  a  frequent  sequel  of 
ioflammation,  especially  of  reiterated  catarrh  in  scrofulous  children.  It 
causes  sundry  inconveniences.  The  parts  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks 
of  acate  inflammation ;  deglutition  is  impeded ;  the  voice  is  rendered 
hoarse ;  respiration  is  noisy  and  laboiious,  especially  during  sleep ;  the 
diseased  state  of  mucous  membrane  is  extremely  liable  to  be  continued 
into  the  ear,  as  we  explained  when  treating  of  throat  deafness,  and  to 
lead  to  disoi'ganization  of  the  delicate  structures  in  the  tympanal  cavity ; 
and  suffocation  has  even  been  caused  by  viscid  mucus  entangled  between 
the  swollen  glands. 

Treatment, — In  the  first  place  the  system  must  be  strengthened,  and 
the  secretions  be  kept  up  by  proper  tonics  and  alteratives.  Steel,  ef^pe- 
dally  the  iodide,  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  or  F.  87,  65,  41,  37,  &c,  may  be 
adnainistered  with  benefit.  At  the  same  time  contraction  must  be  pro- 
moted by  astringent  gargles,  F.  109,  by  swabbing  the  throat  once  a  day 
with  a  lotion  of  arg.  nit.  ^j,  aq.  d&^t.  ,^.,  or  liq.  iodinii,  and  byapply- 
ioig  stimulating  or  ioduretted  liniments  to  the  skin. 

The  method  of  twahbing  is  simple.  A  piece  of  sponge  the  size  of  a 
walnut  must  be  put  over  the  end  of  a  stick,  cane,  or  whalebone,  in  such 
s  way  that  it  completely  covers  the  end  of  the  stick  ;  and  it  roust  be 
6nDly  fewn  or  fastened  on.  The  patient  sitting,  0}>en8  his  mouth,  and 
tfa«  surgeon  having  made  the  sponge  to  imbibe  a  solution  of  niti*ate  of 
iilT«r,  presses  down  the  tongue  with  the  left  forefinger,  introduces  the 
qwnge  into  the  pharynx,  and  fairly  swabs  out  every  part  of  it. 

Inhalation  of  vapour  is  another  remedy  of  the  greatest  possible 
tflScKj  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  and  toosihi 
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is  flabby  and  swollen ;  as  well  as  in  the  catarrhal  rhinorrboea,  in  throat 
deafness,  and  in  coughs  attended  with  copious  expectoration.  In  «tkr 
to  inhale  effectually  it  is  neoessary  to  hare 
some  apparatus ;  and  the  essence  of  all  i ndi 
apparatus  is,  that  they  have  one  panage  for 
inti-oducing  the  external  air  below  the  snr- 
face  of  the  liquid  whose  vapour  is  employed ; 
another  through  which  the  patient  can  dnw 
the  air  mixed  with  vapour  into  his  mouth. 
The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  inhaler  the 
author  is  acquainted  with  is  a  simple  double 
tube  with  mouthpiece,  sold  by  G.  Mawe,  of 
Aldersgate  Street.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor,  he  recommends  one  to  be  made  thus:— 
Take  any  large  stone  or  glass  bottle  with  s 
wide  mouth,  and  a  soft  cork ;  take  two  pieces 
of  German  glass  tubing;  bend  the  shorter 
one  at  an  angle  to  serve  as  mouthpiece;  pot 
the  ends  into  a  gas  flame,  to  mdt  off  any 
sliarp  edges ;  bore  the  cork,  by  means  of  a 
rat's-tail  file,  with  two  holes  for  the  tabes  to 
pass  through;  put  the  necessary  liquid  into 
the  bottle;  insert  the  cork  with  the  tubes, 
and  the  machine  is  ready  for  use.  The  most  efficient  vapours  are 
evolved  from  boiling  water,  to  which  twenty  drops  of  creosote,  or  the 
same  of  tincture  of  iodine,  have  been  added. 

If  these  measured  fail,  and  such  an  operation  is  deemed  necessary* 
part  of  the  gland  should  be  removed  with  the  knife — a  much  more  ex- 
Iteditious  aud  cleanly  method  than  the  ligature.  The  surgeon  seins 
tlie  tumour  with  a  hook  or  forceps  (depitusing  the  tongue  with  its 
handle),  then  introduces  a  blunt-pointed  curved  bistoury,  and  shaves  a 
thin  slice  otf,  cutting  upwards,  parallel  to  the  isthmus  fiiucium.  The 
nearest  half  of  the  blade  of  the  bistoury  should  be  wrapped  in  lint,  to 
prevent  the  lips  fix>ro  being  cut;  and  in  operating  on  the  right  side, 
the  sui'geou  will  find  it  noost  convenient  to  cross  his  hands,  the  left, 
holding  the  forceps,  being  undermost.  Very  little  should  be  removed ; 
not  only  to  avoid  haemorrhage,  but  likewise  because  of  the  possible 
truth  of  Mr.  Harvey's  theory  that  removal  of  the  tonsils  interferes 
with  the  development  of  the  genital  organs.  There  are  certain  ^vtZfo- 
tine  instruments  which  can  also  be  very  adroitly  used  for  this  purpose. 
Specimens  of  excised  tonsils  which  the  author  has  examined  have  been 
intiitrated  with  cells,  most  of  them  exactly  resembling  pus. 

III.  Enlargement  of  the  Uvula  produces  tickling  congfa  and 
expectoration  by  irritating  the  larynx.  If  it  does  not  yield  to  the  treat- 
ment directed  lor  enlargtHl  tonsil,  it  should  be  stretched  and  steadied 
with  a  foi'cepe,  and  be  cut  through  the  middle  with  a  pair  of  long 
scissors. 
Our  design  being  to  describe  such  affections  only  of  these  parts  as 
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reqoire  surgical  remedies,  we  mnst  pass  over  the  varions  otlier  sorts  of 
■ore  throat  which  ai-e  assigned  to  the  physician ;  merely  remarking  that 
the  affection  which  we  have  described  as  quinsy,  is  phlegmonous  and 
deep,  yet  that  the  superficial  and  catarrhal  inflammations  i-equire 
nearly  similar  treatment 

SECTION   II.— SURGICAL    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   PHARYNX  AND 
(ESOPHAGUS. 

I.  Spasm  of  the  (Esophagus  {spasmodic  stricture)  is  known  by 
its  genei-aliy  occurring  in  sudden  tits — the  patient  at  a  meal  finding 
himself  altogether  incapable  of  swallowing,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so 
producing  spasmodic  pain  and  a  sense  of  choking.  The  diagnosis  be> 
tween  this  and  the  organic  or  permanent  stricture  is  founded  on  the 
soddenoess  of  its  accession :  it  being  much  better  nt  some  times  than  at 
others ;  and  the  foct  that  the  bougie,  if  paf^sed,  either  meets  with  no 
obstruction,  or  with  one  that  veiy  easily  yields. 

2^00^171^. — This  affection  always  depends  on  a  weakened  or  hyste- 
rical state  of  the  system,  or  on  the  presence  of  some  other  disorder,  as 
has  been  mentioned  whilst  treating  of  neuralgia.  Brodie  relates  a  case 
that  ceased  on  the  removal  of  bleeding  piles ;  and  Mayo  another  that 
was  cured  by  relieving  chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  Tonics,  antispas- 
modics, and  alteratives,  especially  iron  with  aloe^t  and  galbanum  at  bed- 
time :  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  the  shower-bath,  and  other  forms  of 
warm  and  cold  bathing ;  great  attention  to  the  diet ;  care  not  to  swal- 
low anything  impei-fectly  masticated  or  too  hot ;  and  the  occasional 
passage  of  a  bougie,  ai-e  the  remedies. 

II.  Palsy  of  the  (Esophagus  occasions  inability  of  swallowing, 
bat  without  pain  or  other  symptoms  of  spasm ;  and  a  bougie,  when 
passed,  meets  with  no  obstruction.  It  generally  depends  on  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  which  must  be  examined  into  and 
cared  if  possible.  The  patient  should  be  fed  by  the  stomach-pump, 
by  nutrient  enemata,  and  by  pushing  soft  food  occasionally  down  the 
ceaophagus  with  a  probang.  The  palsy  has  sometimes  been  tempora- 
rily relieved  by  electrifying  the  patient  on  an  insulating  st<iol.  Nu- 
trient enemata  should  be  composed  of  veiy  strong  beef  or  mutton  broth, 
without  salt  or  spice.  The  quantity  injected  at  one  time  should  not 
exceed  four  ounces  ;  and  if  the  rectum  does  not  retain  it  a  few  drops  of 
UndaDum  should  be  adde^l. 

III.  Dilatation  and  Sacculation. — The  oesophagus  has  been 
foond  after  death  exceedingly  dilated.  The  symptoms  duiing  life  were 
great  dysphatjia, — food,  when  swallowed,  never  seemed  to  i-each  the 
atomach,  and  was  vomited  in  a  few  minutes.  If  this  condition  should 
be  ascertained  during  life,  the  patient  should  be  fed  as  in  palsy.  Some- 
times a  blind  pouch  is  connected  with  the  ccsophngus,  and  occasions 
great  distress  in  swallowing,  by  intercepting  the  food.  It  may  be 
formed  either  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
moscalar  fibres,  or  by  the  sac  of  an  abscess  which  has  burst  into  the 
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or  the  extension  of  ulceration  to  the  lungs. 

Treatment, — A  mild  course  of  mercury,  so  as 

gums ; — occasional  leeching,  to  relieve  exacerbations  < 
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follows : — The  patient  sits  npright,  with  the  head  thrown  as  fiur  back 
as  possible,  and  the  mouth  wide  open.  The  bougie,  which  should  be 
previously  warmed  in  the  hand  and  oiled,  and  gently  curved,  is  passed 
down  into  the  pharynx  in  such  a  manner  that  its  point  may  slide  along 
the  vertebne.  In  order  that  it  may  not  excite  cough  by  interfering 
with  the  epiglottis,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  protrude  the 
tongue  from  the  mouth  as  far  as  possible ;  or  to  perform  the  act  of 
deglutition  just  when  the  bougie  is  entering  the  pharynx.  If  it  meets 
with  an  obstruction  in  its  descent,  the  surgeon  should  slightly  withdraw 
it,  then  i^n  press  it  gently  gainst  the  obstruction,  increasing  the 
pressure  for  a  few  minutts  if  it  gives  no  pain.  If  it  fail  to  pass,  a 
amaller  one  should  be  tried. 

V.  Ulceration. — *'  Simple  but  fatal  ulceration,"  as  Mayo  correctly 
called  it ;  that  is  to  say,  phagedcenic  or  corroding  ulceration,  without 
the  pre-existence  of  epithelioma  or  of  cancer  (compare  pp.80,  113), 
is  liable  to  affect  the  pharynx  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or 
the  oesophagus  lower  down.  If  the  finger  or  a  bougie  is  passed,  its 
point  returns  marked  with  bloody  pus.  The  consequences  are  always 
the  same  ;— exhaustion  from  the  irritation  of  the  disease,  and  from  the 
inability  to  swallow ;  or  possibly  a  more  speedy  death  from  perforation 
of  the  aorta  or  of  the  pleura. 

VI.  Epithelioma  and  Cancer  also  sometimes  affect  this  part. 
The  symptoms  are  alike :  burning  pain  between  the  scapuls  ;  and  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing. 

Treatment. — A  deposit  of  hard  cancer  into  the  walls  of  the  oeso- 
phagus will  atfiret  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  stricture,  and  must 
be  treated  liice  it ;  but  when  burning  pain  indicates  ulceration,  then 
oatrient  enemata,  belladonna  plasters  to  the  back,  opium,  ice-cream, 
&C.,  should  be  used  to  relieve  the  pain ;  and  a  very  careful  diet,  in- 
cluding eggs,  meat  beat  to  a  pulp,  and  other  nutriment  of  small  bulk. 

VII.  Tumours  pi^essing  on  the  oesophagus,  whether  abscesses, 
polypi,  aneurisms,  bronchocele,  or  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lym- 
phatic glands,  will  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  organic  stiicture. 
Aneurisms  and  abscesses  have  been  burst  by  the  passage  of  bougies — 
with,  of  course,  instant  death  in  the  former  case,  and  relief  in  the 
latter.  Before  performing  this  operation,  therefore,  the  ch^st  ought  to 
be  well  scrutinized  by  auscultation,  to  detect  any  unnatural  pulsation 
or  bnUt ;  and  any  signs  of  embarrassed  circulation  or  respiration  should 
Dot  be  overlooked. 

Polypus. — Cases  are  recorded  of  polypous  tumours  projecting  into 
the  phf&rynx  or  oesophagus.* 

VUf.  Foreign  Bodies,  when  fixed  in  the  pharynx,  or  about  the 

*  Vide  Sir  E.  Home  on  Strictures,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Monro  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  fcc;  Brodie  on  Local  Nervous  Affections  (»pa*modic 
airietwe);  Mayo'«  Pathology ;  Stokes  in  Cyclop.  I^act.  Med.,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Sir 
C  Bell's  Institute  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. ;  Arrowt>mith  s  case  of  Polypus  in  (Eso* 
pfaagus,  Med.  Gaz.,  N.  S.,  p.  165.  There  is  a  case  uf  congenital  imperforate 
"^  ~    I  in  the  Musee  Dupnytren,  at  Paris  *,  it  was  continuous  with  the 
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aperture  of  the  larynx,  or  in  the  oesophagus,  produce  a  sense  of  dioking, 
and  fits  of  suflbcative  cough.  This  accident,  if  unrelieved,  may  prove 
fatal  in  two  manners.  The  patient  may  either  be  suffocated  at  once,  by 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  or,  if  the  foreign  substance  remains  impacted,  it 
may  produce  ulceration  of  the  parts,  attended  with  exhausting  coo^ 
and  dyspnoea,  and  profuse  fetid  expectoration. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with  the  head 
thrown  back,  and  the  mouth  wide  open.  The  surgeon  should  then  in- 
troduce his  finger,  and  should  pass  it  swiftly  into  the  pharynx,  and 
search  the  whole  of  it  thoroughly.  When  the  substance  is  ftlt,  it 
may  perhaps  be  entangled  in  the  point  of  the  nail,  or  ourred  foroepa 
may  be  guided  to  it  by  the  Hnger.  Pins  and  fish-bones  are  of^en  entan- 
gled about  the  velum,  or  in  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  between 
the  epiglottis  and  tongue.  If  the  patient  has  false  teeth,  the  surgeon 
should  take  them  out,  and  thus  will  pass  his  finger  in  another  inch ; 
and  he  should  remember  the  proneness  people  have  to  swallow  falae  teeth. 

If  the  body  has  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  and  it  is  small  and  sharp 
(a  fish  bone,  for  instance),  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  making  the  patient 
swallow  a  good  mouthful  of  bread.  If  large  and  soft  (as  a  lump  of 
meat),  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach  with  the  probang.  But 
large  hard  bodies,  especially  if  rough  and  angular  (such  as  pieces  of 
bone  or  glass,  &c.),  should  be  brought  up  if  possible.  A  pair  of  long 
curved  forceps,  or  a  piece  of  whalebone  armed  with  a  flat  blunt  hook, 
or  with  a  skein  of  thread,  so  as  to  form  an  infinite  number  of  nooses, 
are  convenient  instruments.  If  the  stomach  is  full,  a  doae  of  tartar 
emetic  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  adminis- 
tered, in  the  hope  that  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  vomited^ 
they  may  bring  up  the  offending  substance  with  them.  One  case  is  on 
record  in  which  a  chicken-bone  lodging  in  the  oesophagus  was  dissolved 
by  making  the  patient  swallow  large  quantities  of  dilute  acid.  If  a 
foreign  iK^y  has  got  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  eat  plenti- 
fully of  rice,  potato,  and  suet  pudding,  so  that  it  may  pass  through 
shielded  by  plenty  of  fsces.  If  all  means  fail,  however,  and  tlie  sab- 
stance  can  neither  be  brought  up  nor  down,  and  if  it  be  lodged  in  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  tube,  it  must  be  extracted  by  the  operation  of 
oesophagotoipy  in  the  following  manner. 

IX.  (EsoPHAOOTOMY. — The  operation  should  be  performed  on  the 
side  towards  which  the  foreign  body  projects.  Its  situation  having 
been  ascertained,  an  incision  of  sufHcient  length  must  be  made  through 
the  skin  and  piatysma  between  the  stemomastoid  muscle  and  trachea. 
The  cervical  fascia  must  next  be  divided  on  a  director.  The  surgeon 
must  tlien  divide  the  cellular  membrane  with  a  blunt  knife,  or  lacerate 
it  with  his  finger,  avoiding  the  caix)tid  and  thyroid  arteries  and  the 
recun-ent  nerve.  A  common  silver  catheter  may  then  be  passed  down 
the  throat,  and  be  made  to  project  in  the  wound,  so  that  the  oesophagus 
may  be  opened  by  ailting  on  it.  This  small  wound  in  the  oesophagus 
should  be  dilated  with  forceps,  in  order  to  avoid  hsmoiThage,  and  the 
foreign  body  should  then  be  extracted.    This  operation  has  occasionally 
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been  performed  for  the  purpose  of  oonyeyiDg  food  into  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  stricture  of  the  (SMphagus,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory 
TesuItB.* 

X.  Use  of  the  Stomach-pump. — The  tube  of  this  instrument  is 
to  be  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oesophagus  bougie.  It  is 
usual  to  place  a  gag  in  the  patient's  mouth,  having  a  hole  for  the  tube 
to  pass  through,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  compressed  by  the  teeth. 
Before  pumping  out  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  one  or  two  pints  of 
water  snould  be  injected  into  it,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  vnth" 
draw  qijute  as  muck  as  was  injected.  More  water  should  then  be 
thrown  in,  and  the  process  should  be  i-epeated  till  it  returns  colourless. 

The  storaach'pump  ought  only  to  be  employed  in  those  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium,  of  alcohol,  or  other  narcotics,  in  which  the  ner- 
vous system  is  rendered  so  insensible  that  vomiting  cannot  be  excited. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  operation  is  not  free  from  danger.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact,  that  a  tube  may  sometimes  be  passed  into  the 
trachea  of  a  sensible  person  without  creatmg  any  peculiar  sensation,  or 
exciting  cough ;  but  if  the  patient  be  insensible,  that  accident  will  be 
mach  mora  liable  to  happen.  In  fact,  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  a 
meddling  surgeon,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  did  actually  pass 
the  tube  down  the  trachea  and  inject  the  lungs  with  chalk  mixture, 
which  he  had  far  better  have  permitted  his  luckless  patient  to  have 
swallowed  quietly;  and  Sir  C.  Bell  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen,  on  dis- 
section, both  lungs  filled  with  broth,  which  was  intended  to  have  been 
injected  into  the  stomach.  Again,  it  is  known  that  in  one  case  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  sucked  into  the  holes  of  the 
tabes,  and  torn  into  strips — a  thing  likely  to  happen  if  the  stomach  is 
pumped  too  empty.  Besides,  this  artificial  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
is  by  no  meaus  so  efHcacious  as  free  vomiting,  assisted  by  plenty  of 
diluents.  Lumps  of  arsenic  were  left  in  the  stomadi  in  the  very  case 
just  cited,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  was  torn.f 

SECTION  Iir. — THE  LARYNGOSCOPE. 

I,  The  Laryngoscope  is  a  small  mirror  by  which  we  can  see 
the  inside  of  the  larynx.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington 
in  1829,  but,  like  many  other  inventions,  laydonnant  for  thirty  yeai"s  ; 
for  although  it  was  noticed  and  used  occasionally  by  Trousseau, 
Liston,  and  the  bite  talented  Mr.  Avery ;  and  although  it  was  used  to 
demonstrate  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  by  Garcia  in  1855,  who 
was  the  first  to  obtnin  a  view  of  his  own  larnyx.  still  it  was  only  brought 
into  vogue  by  Turck  of  Vienna  in  1857,  and  Czennak  of  Prague  in 
1858.     To  the  exertions  of  these  gentlemen  is  due  the  present  general 

*  See  Arnott  on  Gl^phagotoniy,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx. ;  Iteport  of  a 
ease  in  which  it  was  performed  unsuccessfully  for  the  relief  of  stricture  by 
Mr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  and  of  two  cases  in  which  it  waa  performed  for  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  btidy,  in  vols.  it.  and  iii.  of  lUnkiiig's  Abstract. 

-f  8m  an  amusing  Clinical  l^ecture  on  the  abuse  of  the  Stomach-pump,  by 
iTOMSor  Watson,  in  Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,  vol.  xvli.;  and  Koupell's  Illustrations 
or  tbe  Kffecu  of  Poisons. 
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light  of  a  lamp  is  turned  directly  into  the  throat.  ] 
kinds  are  used,  and  some  of  them  intensified  by  a 
or  a  bull's-eye  condenser  in  front  of  the  flame,  or 
operators  prefer  to  put  the  lamp  in  the  same  iH).sition 
ophthalmoscope,  and  to  throw  the  light  into  the  i 
of  a  reflector.  This  reflector,  a  circular  mirror,  may  I 
the  ophthalmoscope,  being  fixed  before  the  eye,  and 
aperiura  through  which  the  observer  looks.  It  m 
large  and  strong  spectacle-frame,  or  may  be  attached 
is  held  between  the  teeth.  Or  the  reflector  may 
forehead,  being  attached  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  tc 
which  goes  round  the  head. 

The  mirrors  are  best  made  of  glass  silvered,  attac 
st«m8  of  adequate  length.  They  are  of  various  sixes,  1 
in  diameter  upwards,  and  are  usually  square,  with  the  a 

III.  In  using  the  Lartnoosoope  the  practitio 
upon  himself.     There  are  many  methods,  but  the  leat 
of  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  who  sits  before  a  common  looking-j 
the  light  of  a  moderator  lamp  into  his  throat.     The 
first  learn  how  to  warm  the  mirror  very  gently  at 
neither  to  crack  it  nor  spoil  the  silvering  by  the 
have  it  so  cool  as  to  condense  the  breaUi.      The 
manage  the  tongue.    Most  people  by  a  little  practice  can 
tip  bdiind  the  lower  teeth,  and  to  keep  down  the  mas8< 
if  the  patient  cannot  do  this  he  must  put  it  out  as  fai 
hold  of  it  with  a  handkerchief  in  his  left  hand,  and  ki 
and  the  hand  out  of  the  way  of  the  light.    Then  the  f 
duces  the  warmed  minx>r,  holding  it  against  the  soft  ] 
which  he  gently  lifts  without  touching  the  pharynx, 
veringly  works  at  this  pail  of  his  experiments,  he 

A\A    rti\^    \rr\r\vtr    KaIai^     nrKa^   iltA    naiieAo      m/1f1inoa«     li«« 
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will  get  a  view  of  hU  epiglottis,  and  at  last  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
view  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  and  would  do  well  to  study  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  parts,  and  their  movements  in  swallowing, 
and  in  uttering  the  broad  A. 

IV.  Rhinoscopy. — By  elevating  the  soft  palate  with  a  hook  which  is 
part  of  the  lanrngoscopic  apparatus,  and  introducing  a  mirror  with 
its  fiice  upwards,  the  practitioner  may  get  a  view  of  the  posterior 
apertures  of  the  nares,  tubinated  bones,  and  adjacent  parts.  This 
inspection  is  particularly  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  polypi  and  other 
tumours,  p.  477. 

V.  The  Use  op  the  Laryngoscope  is  twofold:  in  diagnosis, 
and  in  the  application  of  remedies.  In  diagnosis  it  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies :  it  shows  whether  the  muscles  of  the  larnyx 
are  paralyzed  or  no;  and  whether  either  or  both  vocal  cords  are 
moveable;  whether  the  surface  is  smooth  or  ulcemted;  whether 
swelled  or  not  from  inflammation  and  oedema ;  and  whether  tumours 
exist  or  not.  As  for  the  application  of  remedies,  that  one  which  seems 
almost  universally  applioible,  to  this  and  to  all  other  cases  where  it  is 
required  to  deaden  an  over-sensitive  surface  to  astringe  and  diminish 
over^tecretion  or  cedema,  and  to  modify  the  surface  of  ulcers,  is  the 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  twenty  gmins  to  the  ounce.  This  is 
conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  bent  at  an  angle,  and  made 
by  Weiss.  Foreign  bodies  can  be  seen,  seized,  and  extracted,  oedema 
scarified,  tumours  removed  with  the  laryngeal  (^craseur,  and  galvanism 
applied  by  means  of  a  conductor  invented  by  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie. 

SECTION  IV.— SUROICAL  AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRA- 
CHEA, INCLUDING  TRACHEOTOMY,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHICH   REQUIRE   IT. 

I.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — (a)  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  person  who  is  busily  laughing  and  talking  during 
a  meal,  suddenly  rises  from  table,  attempts  to  put  his  finger  into  his 
throat,  speedily  turns  blue  in  the  face,  and  then  drops  down  dead. 
This  arises  from  a  piece  of  food  getting  into  the  rirna  glottidis;  a  thing 
liable  to  happen  if  a  sudden  inspiration  be  made  through  the  mouth, 
as  in  laughing,  when  the  mouth  is  filled  with  food.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  surgeon  arrives  in  time  to  do  any  good ;  but  if  he  should  be 
promptly  on  the  spot,  he  ought  to  search  the  pharnyx  with  his  fingers, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  obstructing  substance  can  be  removed  ;  and  if 
not,  he  ought  to  open  the  air-passage  immediately ;  and  to  pass  a 
probe  up  into  the  lamyx  through  the  wound,  so  as  to  push  the  foreign 
substance  back  into  the  mouth. 

(5.)  It  may  be  impacted  in  the  ventricles  of  the  lamyx  or  upper 
part  of  the  trachea;  m  which  case  it  will  probably  produce  violent 
•pasmodic  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  together  with  a  fixed 
pain  referred  to  one  particular  spot — u  croupy  sound  during  respi- 
ration, which  may  be  heard  by  the  stethoscope  most  distinctly  at  the 
ieat  of  that  pain ;  loss  ot  voice,  and  probably  an  acute  attack  of  in- 
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coughing  and  sonse  of  sutfoc-ation  produced  by  its 
genemlly  subside  for  a  time  ;  but  every  now  and  then 
lits  of  coughing  and  of  spasmodic  ditficulty  of  1 
which  the  substance  may  be  hej\rd  by  means  of  tl 
perhaps  may  be  felt  by  the  linger  to  be  forcibly  im] 
upper  part  of  the  lamyx. 

(d,)  The  foreign  substance  may  have  passed  into  o 
where,  perhaps,  it  may  be  detect^  by  causing  a  whii 
ing  sound;  and  it  will  very  probably  be  dislodgei 
wards  when  the  patient  coughs.  The  right  broni 
which  it  genei-ally  falls,  because  it  is  a  little  anteri< 
encroaches  a  little  on  the  middle  line. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sympto 
foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  fix>m  those  of  a 
But  the  surgeon  may  generally  pretty  confidently  de< 
body  is  present,  if  the  symptoms  came  on  suddenly  d 
perhaps  the  history  will  be  that  the  patient  was  playi 
or  cherrystone,  or  some  similar  body  in  his  mouth,  an 
to  fall  down,  when  the  button  disappeai'ed,  and  the  s 
directly  afleiwards.  Moreover,  in  these  cases,  expir 
more  difficult  than  inspiration,  whereas  it  is  usual 
troup.  Besides,  when  there  suddenly  occurs  a  fixed 
whistling  sound  in  the  lamyx  or  bronchi,  without  an; 
of  croup,  the  cue  must  almost  of  necessity  arise  froc 
If  there  is  any  doubt,  the  pharynx  and  oesophaga 
searched,  by  finger  and  probwig,  to  make  sure  that  tl 
not  there. 

If  any  foreign  body  remain  in  either  bronchus,  i1 
-  less  irritation:  cougbf  pain,  muoo-pnrulent  expect 
night-sweats,  and  ouier  signs  of  hectic 
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excited  by  the  contact  of  the  foreign  body,  which  not  only  hinders  it  from 
escaping  when  diiven  up  to  the  glottis  by  the  breath  in  expiration,  but 
puts  the  patient  in  danger  of  suflbcation  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  therefoi-e,  if  the  substance  be  moreaUe,  and  round, 
and  the  symptoms  not  urgent,  let  the  patient  be  kept  quietly  in  bed  and 
under  the  influence  of  narcotics,  in  dosies  proportioned  to  the  age ;  such 
as  syrup  of  poppies  with  tincture  of  henbane  and  a  little  ipecacuanha. 
Then  probably  the  substance  may  become  coated  with  mucus,  and  may 
be  expectorated  during  an  effort  at  coughing  or  vomiting. 

If  the  symptoms  be  more  urgent,  let  the  patient  be  put  quickly 
tinder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  with  the  same  purpose  of  lulling  the 
muscles  of  thelar^-nx ;  when  narcotized  let  him  be  turned  upside  down ; 
a  child  may  be  held  with  his  head  downwards,  and  be  slapped  on  the 
back  without  ceremony;  for  a  heavy  person  an  apparatus  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  fasten  him  into  a  chair,  such  as  was  contrived  by  Mr. 
Brunei  when  he  had  swallowed  the  half-sovereign. 

Bat  if  this  proceeding  does  not  answer,  or  if  it  seems  to  induce  the 
risk  of  suffocating  the  patient,  the  air-tube  must  be  opened  ;  and  this 
for  two  reasons :  in  oi-der,  first,  to  provide  means  for  breathing ;  and 
secondly,  to  provide,  if  necessary,  for  the  extraction  of  the  intruding 
substance.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  irritability  of  the  glottis 
subsides,  so  thut  the  foreign  body  may  pass  through  it,  so  soon  as  an 
artificial  opening  is  provided. 

II.  Larynqotomv  and  TRACHEOTOMY.—The  air-tube  may  be 
opened  either  through  the  larynx,  or  through  the  rings  of  the  trachea. 
"Die  former  operation  is  the  more  quickly  and  easily  performed  on  an 
adult ;  it  is  further  from  the  lungs,  and  less  dangerous.  Tracheotomy 
is  more  difficult  and  tedious ;  but  is  necessaiy  if  there  is  any  idea  of  in- 
troducing a  forceps. 

Lcaryngotomy  is  perfonned  by  cutting  longitudmally  through  the 
^n,  then  through  Uie  cricothyroid  membrane,  which  may  be  fielt  as  a 
■oft  depression,  an  inch  below  the  pomum  Adami, 

Tracheotomy  is  thus  commonly  directed  to  be  performed : — The  head 
being  thrown  back,  an  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
must  be  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line  from  below  the  cricoid  cartilage 
to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  fat,  are 
then  divided;  the  sternohyoid  muscles  are  separated  with  the  point  of 
the  knife ;  the  loose  cellular  tissue  and  veins  are  cleai-ed  from  the  front 
of  the  trachea  with  the  fingers  or  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  the  thyroid 
gland,  if  in  the  way,  is  pushed  up;  a  tenaculum  is  hooked  into  the 
trachea  to  draw  it  up  slightly  and  steady  it;  then  the  surgeon  seizes  the 
moment,  and  whilst  the  trachea  is  stretched,  sticks  in  his  knife,  with  a 
slight  jerk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  carries  it  upwards,  so  as  to 
diTide  two  or  thi-ee  of  its  rings. 

Various  other  methods  of  performing  Tracheotomy. — ^There  ai"e 
several  instruments  and  planj*  which  have  been  devised,  ibr  the  purpose 
of  raodering  tracheotomy  a  moi-e  easy  and  safe  operation.  Amongst 
these  we  may  mention  firet,  Dr.  Charles  Edwards's  plan  of  operating 
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upwaixis  tnd  forwards.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gitw 
is  open  to  the  very  end,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side 
instrument  finishes  in  a  tenaculum  hook.  This  hook 
under  the  cricoid,  and  held  up  with  the  operator's  lei 
stout  scalpel  is  passed  along  the  groove,  with  its  < 
**  Should  the  thyroid  isthmus,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  ** 
vessel  be  in  the  way  below,  the  puncture  should  barel; 
mity  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury ;"  in  which  case  tl 
steadied  against  the  end  of  the  groove  may  be  mad< 
three  rings  of  the  trachea  from  within  outward 
fashion ;  the  sofl  parts  over  the  trachea  can  be  diU 
wards  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  tube.  Of 
geon  chooses  to  pexform  the  operation  below  the  1 
instrument  will  be  equally  useful.* 

The  instrument  shown  below  was  devised  by 
sonf  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  wi 
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adapted  together,  A  as  when  pressed  together,  to  make  as  it  were  but 
one  edge.  I'here  is  a  screw,  by  which  the  blades  mny  be  separated. 
The  patieDt lies  down;  the  surgeon  feels  with  his  left  forefinger  for  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ciicoid  :  holding  the  instrument  in  his  right,  with 
the  blades  closed,  he  introduces  tlie  cutting  point  transversely,  in  the 
middle  line,  about  a  quarter  uf  an  inch  below  the  cricoid,  so  as  to  slip 
the  point  into  the  trachea,  between  the  fii*8t  and  second  rings.  Then 
the  blades  are  separated  by  the  screw,  sufficiently  to  atimit  a  tube;  the 
screw  is  then  revei-sed  and  the  instrument  withdrawn. 

Trocars  have  been  invented  for  tracheotomy,  for  which  they  are  dan- 
gerous. They  should  never  be  used  upon  children,  although  they  might 
be  introduced  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  c^utilages  in  the  adulL 

The  great  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  is  the  bleeding  from 
the  numerous  veins  which  lie  in  front  of  the  air-tube,  and  which  are 
kept  filled  by  the  emban-assment  of  the  breathing.  The  iiist^mt  the 
trachea  is  opened,  blood  rushes  in  with  the  air  during  iiispimtiou,  and 
the  patient  is  very  liable  to  be  suffocated.  In  any  such  c:ise,  the 
surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  suck  out  the  blood  and  mucus  with  his 
naked  mouth,  or  through  any  catheter  or  tube,  or  with  a  syringe. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  this  accident,  he  should  use  the  knife  most 
sparingly,  an<l  should  be  pai-ticularly  careful  not  to  cut  downwards 
near  the  sternum.  He  should  separate  the  tissues  and  clear  the  front 
of  the  trachea  with  a  blunt  hook,  or  the  biuidie  of  the  scalpel.  Bleed- 
ing, if  arterial,  should  be  checked  by  ligature ;  if  venous,  by  iced  water, 
compression  with  the  fingers,  the  ligature,  or  actual  cautery  ;  and  the 
trachea  should  not  be  opened  till  it  is  suppressed. 

So  soon  as  an  opening  is  made,  the  foreign  body  is  sometimes  expelled 
with  a  strong  gust  of  air  through  the  wound  ;  sometimes  through  the 
now  tranquil  glottis;  but  if  not,  it  may  be  gently  searched  for  with  a 
probe,  and  be  removed  by  forceps  or  by  a  blunt  hook ;  or  the  patient 
being  chloroformed,  may  be  turned  upside  down,  and  slapped  on  the 
back^  as  we  have  befoi-e  said. 

If  this  proceeding  be  not  successful,  the  patient  must  be  sent  back  to 
bed,  and  be  kept  slightly  narcotized  ;  and  after  a  day  or  two  the  effort 
to  remove  the  foreign  body  may  be  repeated.  But  in  this  case,  and  in 
any  other  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  for  the  relief  of 
dyspnoea,  a  curved  tube  should  be  introduced  for  the  patient  to  breathe 
through.  It  should  fit  tightly  into  the  aperture,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  trachea.  It  should  be  of  such  a  size,  as 
Trousseau  has  remarked,  that  the  air  may  pass  through  it  in  respiration 
without  any  whistling  noise.*  When  tlie  i)atient  wishes  to  cough,  or 
speak,  or  swallow,  he  must  be  taught  to  close  its  orifice  v;ith  his  finger. 
It  should  be  double,  as  represented  in  the  following  figure,  so  that  by 
withdrawing  the  inuennost  tube,  it  may  be  cleared  of  any  mucus  that 
may  accumulate  in  it.     It  should  have  a  hole  in  its  convex  surface,  so 

•  Trousseau.  L'Expdrlence,  Nov.  B,  1M40;  Clin.  T.«cturc,  M.\l.  Times,  Jan.  4. 
1866.  A  series  of  papers  on  Tracheotomy  by  Dr.  Tunier,  of  Keith,  are  well 
worth  reading,  Prov.  Med.  JuumaU  1854. 
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the  cut  are  the  sizes  made  hj  Matthews.    The 
exact  size  of  No.  4. 
The  next  drawing  represents  a  double  tube,  th* 


reduced  to  two  shps:  by  pressing  these  togethe 
made  easy. 

The  last  improvement  reduces  the  tube  to  two 
i-able  bv  means  of  a  screw.     The  tube  should  be  sec 
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pointed  out  the  important  fact,  that  a  difriculty  of  swallowing  is 
liable  to  come  on  about  the  fouiih  or  fiflh  day;  and  that  it  is 
expedient  to  give  thickened  soups,  pounded  meat,  and  other  half-solid 
substances ;  liquids  are  then  apt  to  enter  the  laiynx,  because  the  epi- 
glottis is  out  of  gear.  \ 

III.  Tracheotomy  or  Larynqotomy  is  required  for  any  disease 
or  injury  which  causes  mechanical  impediment  to  respiration. 

1.  In  acute  laryngitis,  croups  and  diphtheria^  when  suffocation  is 
imminent,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed.  Some  surgeons  condemn 
it  in  croup,  on  the  plea  of  its  hopelessness.  But  we  reply  that  is  the 
only  remedy;  that  it  has  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  prolonged  a  life 
which  was  on  the  vei*ge  of  extinction ;  that  it  furnishes  an  exit  for 
flakes  of  false  membrane  that  cannot  pass  the  rima  glottidis ;  and  that 
it  Tery  likely  would  be  more  successful  if  it  were  done  earlier,  without 
waiting  till  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  struggling  for  breath.  More- 
over, Mr.  Henry  Smith  has  well  shown  that  in  some  fetal  cases  of 
croup,  the  obstruction  has  been  seated  in  the  larynx  only,  and  that  an 
opening  below  would  hare  saved  life. 

In  the  state  called  cedema  glottidis^  in  which  the  submucous  tissue 
about  the  glottis  becomes  infiltrated 
with  serum  in  consequence  of  a 
low  d^ree  of  inflammation,  or  of 
a  general  dropsical  diathesis,  a  glance 
at  the  adjoining  figui-e  will  show 
tiiat  lar3mgotomy  must  be  oflen  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  life.  This  stnte 
may  be  suspected  when  intense  dys- 
pnoea, not  referable  to  diseane  in 
the  chest,  and  hoarseness  arise,  either 
during  sore  throat,  or  erysipelas,  or 
after  scarlet  fever.  It  may  be  acute, 
or  may  be  of  slow  origin  :md 
progress.  Its  extent  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laryngoscope.  If 
acute,  free  purgation,  free  perspira- 
tion enforced  by  the  vapour  bath, 
leeches  outwardly,  and  shallow  scari- 
fications or  punctures  of  the  tonsils, 

and  of  the  epiglottis,  and  any  other  swelled  structures  that  can  be  got 
at,  are  the  tirst  remedies :  after  these  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ; 
and,  in  any  case,  not  to  let  a  patient  die  suffocated,  for  want  of  laryn- 
goiomy.  The  cedema  is  more  usually  above  than  below  the  vocal 
ooxds. 

2.  In  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  the  opera- 
tion should  also  be  performed  before  the  disease  has  lasted  long  enough 
to  exhaust  the  patient  by  the  suffocative  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  purulent 
expectoration  which  attend  it.  This  is  an  occasional  consequence  of 
ifooodary  syphilis,  and  more  frequently  of  confirmed  phthisis ;  but  the 


cough,  and  noisy  breathing ;  with  pnnilent  or  b 
ulceration  occurs.  The  laryngoscope  will  confirn 
4.  Tracheotomy  was  proposed  nearly  20  years 
a  palliAtire  in  hydrcphebia.  It  was  afterwards  pro 
Hall,  in  order  to  relieve  or  prevent  the  oonpast 
which  mav  Dreoede  the  severer  eoUeotic  Ata,  from 
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5.  Cases  that  simulate  Laryngeal  Disease. — Some  years  since,  the 
medical  journals  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expeo5e  of  the  house- 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  London,  who,  being  summoned 
in  the  night  to  a  patient  apparently  dying  of  dyspnoea,  immediately 
performed  tracheotomy,  but  without  avail ;  for  the  man  expired  very 
soon  afterwards ;  and  on  a  post'mortem  examination  it  was  found  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  larynx,  but  that  a  large 
aneurism  existed  on  the  arch  of  the  aoi-ta.  What  was  the  use,  it  was 
said,  of  cutting  the  throat  of  a  man  who  was  dying  of  aneurism  ? 
The  house-surgeon,  however,  was  not  to  blame,  because,  as  is  now  very 
well  known,  tumours  about  the  aortic  arch  may  produce  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  by  interfering  with  the  recurrent  nei-ves.  But  now  that  this 
fjust  is  known,  every  surgeon  should  carefully  scrutinise  the  chest  in 
obscure  cases  of  dyspnoea,  to  see  whether  it  arise  from  this  cause.  No 
permanent  good  can  then  result  fi-om  tracheotomy;  yet  the  author 
heard  of  a  case  lately,  at  the  Winchester  Hospital,  in  which  it  certainly 
reecued  a  patient  from  immediate  death,  although  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards from  other  effects  of  the  aneurism.  But  the  ofjeration  is  not 
admissible  in  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  oiXen  affects  children 
during  teething ;  nor  yet  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  laryngitis 
are  mimicked  by  hysteria.* 

The  laiyngoscope  will  show  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  larynx. 

IV.  Polypus  of  the  Epiglottis,  Larynx,  and  Trachea. — 
Professor  Ehiinan  of  Sti-asbourg  collected  the  histories  of  thirty-one 
cases  of  polypus  in  these  parts  of  the  human  subject,  three  in  the  cow, 
and  two  in  the  horse,  in  an  interesting  monograph.  The  early  symp* 
toms  are  hoarseness,  and  perhaps  l(»s  of  voice,  especially  if  the  tumour 
be  situated  near  the  chordae  vocales ;  cough  of  a  croupy,  suffocative 
character ;  sense  of  obstruction  in  breathing,  speaking,  or  swallowing ; 
dyspnoea,  gradually  increasing  with  the  gi-owth  of  the  tumour,  next 
coming  in  teirific  fits  of  suflocation,  at  last  fatal :  when  the  tumour, 
if  within  the  trachea,  is  diiven  up  between  the  chordae  vocales  by  ex- 
plration ;  or  if  attached  to  the  epiglottis,  is  drawn  down  by  inspira- 
tion. The  most  distinctive  symptom  is  a  valvular  flapping  sound 
heard  or  felt  when  the  tumour  moves  during  respiration.  In  more 
than  one  case  the  tumour,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  torn  off  and 
coughed  up :  this  of  course  decides  the  diagnosis.  In  a  case  by  Mr. 
Stallard,  the  tumour  was  detached  within  the  trachea,  and  the  patient 
died  suffocated.  Polypi  here,  as  elsewhei-e,  are  usually  fibro-cellular, 
fibro-plastic,  or  epithelial.  The  lai^ngoscope  here  substitutes  sight  for 
£uth.  Instead  of  inferring  that  a  tumour  probably  exists,  the  surgeon 
may  see  that  it  does.f 

*  Coxeter'g  Laryngeal  Syrivge,  for  introducing  a  few  drops  of  canstic  solution 
Into  the  Urynx,  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  pencil. 

t  Histoire  des  Polypes  des  Luynx.  Strasburgh,  1850;  Case  by  Mr.  Stallard, 
Med.  Gar,  I9th  May.  1843.  There  is  a  preparation  of  It  in  the  King's  College 
Museum  from  Mr.  Mayo's  collection.  Dr.  Gibb  bas  collected  a  list  of  tbiny 
otber  preparations  In  mnseums,  of  laryngeal  growths  and  excrescences.  On 
Throat  and  Windpipe,  2od  ediUon. 


r 


w.as   complete,  t*^,,.    .. 

patient  uufortunately  died  of  typhoid  fever.  The  t 
lionia,  and  had  just  be;4un  to  sprout  again  when  th( 
another  cai>e,  I>r.  Uraiiers,  of  I.ouvain,  laid  open  thi 
terize»l  a  warty  excrescence  with  acid  nitrate  of  it 
cautery.     Final  result  not  stated. 

The  laryngoscope,  however,  enables  the  practitic 
presence  of  tumoun,  whether  attached  to  the  epiglot 
txue  or  faUe,  or  any  neighbouring  part;  and  in  ma 
move  them.    This  will  be  the  easier  if  pendulous  an 
neck,  for  then  they  may  be  snared  and  cut  off  with 
same  in  principle  as  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde's  snare  for 
Dr.  Moura  Bourdillon  has  devised  a  clever  dcrasei 
perforates  the  tumour,  and  holds  it  fast  whilst  it  i 
that  it  shall  not  fall  into  the  trachea,  although,  if 
says  Dr.  Gibb,  be  readily  expectorated.     The  bono 
i-emoved  a  laryngeal  tumour  belongs  to  Dr.  Walkei 
who  performed  the  operation  on  18th  August,  1( 
lowed,  in  November,  1862.    If  the  tumour  have 
cannot  be  snared,  it  may  be  gradually  destroyed  b} 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  operation  of 
I.  e.,  division  of  the  alse  of  the  thyroid  at  the  midd 
tised  in  any  case  where  it  shall  be  judged  expedient 
bined  into  a  transverse  incision  for  turning  hack  oi 
to  submit  the  affected  parts  to  direct  treatment. 

V.  Fractures  op  the  Os  Hyoides  or  of  i 
TILAQE  are  rare  accidents,  which  may  be  produced 
the  front  of  the  throat.  The  symptoms  are  pain ; 
fragments,  ascertained  by  examination ;  difficulty 
breathing;  and  perhaps  haemorrhage  from  the 
•     1 — -«*«^  .  n«»rhAiis  emphysema. 
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kept  open  by  a  gag,  whilst  the  fragments,  which  had  been  displaced,  * 
and  had  even  pierced  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  were  restored 
to  their  proper  position.  Ice  may  be  applied  outwardly  if  hamorrhage 
is  rery  profuse,  or  inflammation  violent.  The  trachea  must  be  opened 
if  requisite  to  provide  for  breathing,  and  the  stomach-pump  if  the 
patient  cannot  swallow. 

VI.  Scalds  of  the  Glottis,  through  swallowing  boiling  water  or 
corrosive  fluids,  produce  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  laryngitis — ^suffoca- 
tive cough,  and  dyspncea. 

Treatment, — Leeches,  ice  to  the  throat,  opiates  or  chloroform  to 
tranquillize,  and  tracheotomy  if  required. 

VII.  Hanqino  may  destroy  life  in  three  ways.  1.  By  dislocating 
the  neck.  2.  By  compressing  the  trachea,  and  suspending  respiration. 
3.  By  compressing  the  jugular  veins,  and  inducing  apoplexy. 

Treatment, — Artificial  respiration,  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  if 
the  face  be  turgid,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest,  and  a 
current  of  galvanism  passed  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  excite  the  diaphragm.* 

VIII.  DaoWNiNO,  Treatment  of, — Let  the  head  hang  down  for  two 
seconds,  to  let  any  water  nm  out  of  the  mouth :  then  lay  down  the 
body  with  the  head  raised ;  put  two  fingers  into  the  mouth  and  draw 
the  tongue  well  forwards ;  wipe  out  the  mouth  and  throat ;  strip  off 
wet  clothes;  wipe  the  face,  nose,  and  eyes  dry;  and  set  people  at 
work  to  rub  the  rest  of  the  body  dry.  If  breathing  has  nearly  but 
not  quite  ceased,  endeavour  to  rouse  the  circulation  and  the  respiratory 
acts  by  friction  of  the  entire  surfivce,  occasionally  dashing  cold  water 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  and  then  wiping  quite  dry  with  a  warm 
towel ;  and  by  tickling  the  nose  and  fauces,  to  excite  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, or  vomiting. 

If  breathing  should  not  be  thoroughly  restored  by  these  means,  it 
should  be  set  to  work  artificially. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  or 
jugular  vein,  in  order  to  lessen  the  load  of  the  heart ;  and  this  opera- 
tion (or  leeches)  may  be  required  for  congestion  of  the  head  or  chest, 
afler  the  immediate  peril  has  passed  away. 

Enemata  of  brandy  may  be  of  service  in  the  early  stage,  whilst  the 
heart's  action  is  faltering.  Hot  bottles  should  be  put  between  the  thighs 
and  under  the  axillae,  and  the  temperature  of  the  limbs  be  maintained 
by  hot  flannels,  &c. 

A  case  is  related  in  which  life  was  restored  by  the  most  persevering 
friction,  which  was  kept  up  for  eight  hours  before  the  humanity  of  the 


Hyoid  Bone,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  So..  Philadelphia,  voL  xiii.,  1833,  p.  250; 
Stethoscope,  Richmond.  Vir.  U.  S.,  June,  1855;  Pathologiual  Trans.,  voL  i., 
p.  J99 ;  tYacture  of  Thyroid  Cartilage,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  NJS.,  vol.  vlii., 
p.  372.    See  also  Gibb,  on  Throat,  2nd  edition. 
*  For  the  manner  of  applying  galvanism  in  these  coses  refer  to  Part  V., 

ca>ap.u. 


great  gcntlen'>ss,  ami  to  presw  luc  laijwA  ..j, .... 

air  may  not  go  down  the  oesophagus.  If  the  larynx  h 
hy  a  H'lM',  or  l»y  a  violent  bhnv,  it  may  be  nei^essary  to 
otomy,  .so  as  to  im}'el  a  current  of  air  directly  into  the 
Or,  instead  of  forcing  air  into  tlie  lungs,  the  opera 
Dr.  Sylvester's  method,  of  imitating  the  natural  expaa' 
by  muscular  efrort.t  The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back  w 
raised;  the  tongue  brought  forward,  and  retained, 
gently  closing  the  patient's  teeth  in  it.  Then  the  op 
patient's  arms  by  the  side  of  his  head,  and  extends 
steadily  upwards  and  forwards  for  a  few  minutes.  Th 
inspiration.  Then  the  patient's  arms  are  turned  dow! 
firmly  pressed  for  a  moment  against  the  sides  of  the  ch 
a  deep  expiration.  These  actions  should  be  perw^ 
about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 

SECTION  IV. — SURGICAL   APPECTIONS  OP  THE  EX 
OP   THE   NECK   AND  THROAT. 

I.  Wounds  op  the  Throat  are  generally  made 
suicide,  and  are  extremely  dangerous,  no  less  from  1 
the  parts  injured,  than  from  the  despondency  of  the  ] 

Treatment, — The  general  indications  are,  1  st,  to  a 
2ndly,  to  obviate  difficulty  of  breathing;  3rdly,  to 
tion  of  the  trachea  or  chest. 

In  the  first  place,  any  arteries  that  are  woanded 
hsmorrhage  from  lai-ge  veins  must  be  restrained  by 
finger,  kept  up  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  T 
be  put  to  bed  in  rather  a  warm  room ;  and  so  soon 
ceased,  but  not  before,  his  shoulders  should  be  raia 
head    be   bent    forwards,  and    be  confined    by  a 
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presently.  If  the  wound  penetrates  the  ti-achea  or  larynx,  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  loose  woollen  comforter,  or  a  layer  of  cotton  wool, 
or,  afler  tlie  first  week,  with  one  of  Jeffreys*  respirators,  if  it  can  be 
nicely  adapted.  The  patient  should  not  be  kept  too  low ;  and  if  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  wounded,  should  be  fed  by  a  common,  large- 
sized,  elastic  tube  and  bottle.  But  if  during  the  inflammatory  stage  the 
attempt  causes  great  irritation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  nutrient 
enemata  mei-ely.  At  all  events,  no  tube  should  be  passed  through 
the  wound  for  that  purpose.  The  great  thirst  and  dryness  of  the 
fauces,  experienced  in  these  cases,  may  in  some  measure  be  mitigated 
by  sucking  a  wet  rag,  or,  still  better,  a  lump  of  Wenham  Lake  ice.  If 
the  patient  find  great  difficulty  in  expectorating  through  the  wound, 
he  must  be  taught  to  close  it  partially  by  leaning  his  head  forwards, 
and  placing  his  fingers  on  it,  whilst  he  makes  an  expiratory  effort,  so 
that  he  may  expel  the  air  with  a  sudden  gust. 

In  every  stage  of  the  cure,  difficulty  of  breathing  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  It  may  arise  from  seveixil  causes.  1.  If  the  wound 
is  above  the  larynx,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  epiglottis  being  detached 
from  the  tongue,  and  hanging  down  upon  or  irritating  the  rima  glot- 
tidiSf  or  by  clots  of  blood  collecting  in  the  phnmyx.  2.  It  may  be 
caused  by  an  irregular  and  jagged  division  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  so 
that  some  pieces  of  the  cartilage  hang  into  the  tube ;  or  supposing  the 
trachea  to  have  been  completely  cut  through,  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
aperture  of  the  lower  portion  being  overlapped  by  the  upper.  In  these 
cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  employ  sutures,  but  they  should  be  passed 
merely  through  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  cartilage,  and  neither 
through  the  cartilage  nor  the  skin.  3.  It  may  be  caused  by  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  the  acute 
tDflammatory  stage  immediately  after  the  injury ;  or  by  chronic 
thickening  of  that  membrane  from  the  continued  irritation  of  cold 
air,  if  the  wound  is  very  slow  in  closing.  In  the  former  of  these 
cases,  free  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  used ;  the  latter  must 
be  prevented  by  using  a  proper  position,  so  as  to  promote  the 
approximation  of  the  wound  whilst  it  is  healing.  In  either  case  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  longitudinal  division  of  the  trachea  to 
relieve  the  dyspnoea.  4.  Another  frequent  cause  of  dyspncea  is  the 
passage  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  if  the  wound  is  prematurely  closed, 
and  especially  if  it  is  sewn  up  or  covered  with  plasters.  Even  sup- 
posing the  trachea  not  to  be  opened,  great  danger  may  result  from 
closing  a  wound  of  the  throat  before  bleeding  has  ceased,  for  the  blood 
may  accumulate  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  coagulate,  and  compress  the 
trachea. 

II.  BuONCHOCELE  {Goitre,  Derbyshire  neck)  signifies  an  hypertro- 
phy of  the  thyroid  gland. 

There  are  two  varieties :  the  common,  which  appears  due  to  some 
qualities  of  air  and  water;  the  exophthalmic^  due  to  nervous  ex- 
haustion. 

1.  Common  Goitre. — Symptoms. — A  sofl,  projecting,  elastic  tumour 
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occapies  the  front  of  the  neck,  in  the  sitoation  and  of  the  shape  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  It  is  raiely  tender,  and  the  skin  is  not  diacoloored. 
Frequently  one  lateral  lobe  is  larger  than  the  other ;  and  oocasionally 
the  middle  lobe  or  isthmus  is  solely  or  principally  affected. 

Conseqiifcnces. — When  of  moderate  bulk,  it  rai-ely  causes  any  incon- 
venience, except  occasional 
headache,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  in  a  stooping 
posture.  But  when  very 
lai-ge,  it  inxj  produce  a 
most  dangerous  dilBculty 
of  swallowing  and  bmfch- 
ing,  and  congestion  in  the 
head  by  its  pressure  on 
the  trachea,  oesophagus, 
and  jugular  reins  ;t  or  it 
maj  induce  thickening  and 
disease  of  the  trachea,  with 
most  obstinate  cough, 
which  may  end  in  coo- 
sumption. 

Prognosis. — If  it  be  soft 
and  recent,  and  occur  in  a 
young  patient,  it  will  most 
likely  be  cur«i ;  bat  pro> 
bably  not  if  it  be  old,  Inrd, 
and  the  patient  advaneed 
in  life. 
A  natomy. — ^The  disesse 
begins,  probably,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  natural  gland  stmctnie^ 
and  concurrent  formation  of  cysts.  The  gland  structure  nearly  raaMi 
bles  that  of  the  secretory  glabds ;  that  is  to  say,  consists  of  poDchei  of 
pellucid  membrane,  containing  nuclei  and  nucleated  cdls;  althoogh 
not  provided,  like  the  secretory  glands,  with  ducts.  The  cysts  sic 
developed  in  the  interstices  of  the  gland  structure,  and  often  have 
growths  of  it  sprouting  from  their  walls.  Some  cysts  attain  large  siae, 
and  are  filled  with  glairy  matter,  more  or  less  solid :  in  very  old  cms 
earthy  deposit  may  be  formed.  Other  cysts  which  contain  blood,  or 
a  bloody  liquid,  are  probably  the  remains  of  dilated  veins.  X  (Set 
pp.  107,  351.) 

Causes. — Bronchocele  is  what  is  termed  an  endemio  disean:  that 

*  From  the  King's  OoUege  collection.  The  oBsophagns  is  seen  to  be  pariwd 
to  the  right  side  \>j  the  tumour. 

t  Mr.  Howsbip  gives  a  cue  of  bronchocele  with  the  Jogolar  vein  pMrinf 
through  its  substance.  The  paileot  Buffered  greatly  fhnn  coocestkm  tn  ibe 
head. 

X  Vide  BailUe's  Morbid  Anatomy,  by  Wardrop,  2nd  ed..  p.  84,  and  Tviwr^ 
Art  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,  p.  198-  The  second  cut  exhiblU  a  prepiumUcn  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Museum.    The  tumour  is  ftOl  of  earthy  deposit 
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is,  one  peculiarly  belonging  to  certain  places ;  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  and  the  chalky  paiis  of  Elngland 
generally ;  and  various  Alpine  and  mountainous  districts,  especially 
3je  Tyrol  and  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  use  of  melted  snow  ;  or  of 
water  impregnated  with  calcareous  or  earthy  particles,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  all  those  places  are  more  or  less  habituated,  although 
not  perhaps  the  iu- 
rariable  cause,  is  the 
most  probable  that  can 
be  assigned.*  Most 
persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it  always  find 
it  increase  when  their 
health  and  strength  are 
lowered  ;  and  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  en- 
demic, it  is  clos(>Iy  as- 
sociated with  cretinism 
and  idiocy.  Therefore 
it  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  disease  of  low  degenerative  type,  and  treated  accordingly. 

2.  The  exophthalmic  goitre  (disease  of  Dr.  Graves,  or  of  Basedow, 
who  first  called  attention  to  it,)  is  a  combination  of  mal -assimilation, 
excited  action  of  the  heart,  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  loud  whirring  so- 
called  anxmic  purr  during  the  systole  of  heart  and  arteries,  and  in  the 
veins,  and  nervous  excitation,  with  goitre,  and  protruded  eyeballs.  This 
disease  seems  to  be  induced  solely  by  causes  that  depress  the  nervous 
system,  without  any  reference  to  air  or  water.  The  eyeballs  may  be 
returned  into  their  place  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  this  variety  of 
goitre  greatly  contribute  to  the  other.  Both  aie  most  frequent  in 
women,  or  in  men  of  very  neiTous  and  hysterical  character.  In  women, 
they  are  often  associated  with  ovarian  or  sexual  disturbance,  and  with 
that  deep  colouration  of  the  eyelids  which  accompanies  it. 

Treatment, — ^The  best  remedy  for  the  endemic  bronchocele  is  iodine, 
combined  with  iodide  of  potassium  to  render  it  soluble,  as  in  the  com- 
pound  tincture  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  given  in  such  doses 
as  not  to  cause  pain  or  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  the  general  health. 
(F.  88.)  A  lotion  of  iodine  with  iodide  of  potassium,  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  tumour ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  swelling  generally 
enlarges,  instead  of  decreasing,  if  the  skin  be  iiritated.  The  patient, 
if  possible,  should  remove  from  a  district  in  which  the  malady  is 
prevalent,  and  should  drink  boiled  or  distilled  water.     A  residence  on 

•  Gspt.  Alexander  Gerard,  in  his  account  of  Korrawur  in  the  Himalayas, 
say«»  that  "although  the  Korrawurrees  can  get  nothing  but  snow  for  some 
months  in  the  year,  they  are  not  so  subject  to  goitres  as  the  people  that  live  in 
the  damp  grounds  in  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  there  can  never 
be  any  snow  water." 


been  used. 

It' medicine  proves  ineffectual,  and  the  tumour  e; 
as  to  threaten  sutlbcation  or  apoplexy,  surgical  O] 
resorted  to,  but  not  otlierwise.  There  are  three  wh 
posed  and  practised: — viz.,  the  introduction  of  setoi 
arteries  which  supply  the  gland  ;  and  extirpation. 
of  these  operations  maj  be  stated  thus : — All  tbrt 
difierent  times  succeeded ;  all  of  them  are  hazardoi 
proved  fatal ;  and  the  fii-st  two  have,  in  some 
lemove  the  disease,  although  the  patient  has  i 
life. 

If  a  seton  be  passed,  it  should  be  of  silk,  and  I 
the  wound  made  by  the  needle,  so  that  there  may 
ing.     The  needle  should  be  long  and  narrow.    I 
remained  for  some  time,  it  ceases  to  produce  a  diroi 
it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  be  reintroduced  in  ano 

Extirpation  of  the  gland  is  performed  by  makii 
middle  line  of  the  neck  ;  the  skin  and  muscles  mv 
from  the  tumour ;  and  every  aitery  be  tied  as  so 
Then  (as  it  is  mostly  enlargement  of  the  isthmus, 
requires  this  operation),  a  strong  double  ligatur 
through  it,  and  should  be  firmly  tied  on  eadi  sit 
cut  out. 

Encysted  Tttmow. — ^The  cysts,  which  are  for 
and  which  contain  a  glairy  matter  or  blood,  oflen 
If  necessary,  they  may  be  punctured,  when  they 
flame,  suppurate,  or  lose  their  lining  membrant 
contract.  If  this  does  not  answer  a  seton  shoe 
aie  apt,  after  puncture,  to  give  exit  to  a  greai 
blood ;  if  this  prove  troublesome,  the  wound  i 
lint,  when  it  will  readily  cease.    In  a  case  of 
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cysts  are  liable  to  form  in  other  parts  of  the  neck,  not  connected  with 
the  thyroid  gland.     Their  treatment  is  the  same.* 

This  gland  may  further  be  affected  with  acute  and  chronic  inflam' 
matum,  and  **  tabercular  "  deposit ;  either  of  which  may  lead  to  abscess. 
Their  ireaimerd  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

It  has  also  been  affected  witli  cancer,  although  rarely.  Some  cases 
of  it  are  recorded  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvii.,  by  Mr.  Caesar 
Hawkins,  and  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Bath.  The  patients  presented  solid 
tumours  in  the  situation  of  the  gland,  not  having  the  characters  of 
ordinary  bronchocele ;  and  one  distinctive  feature  was  the  fixity  of 
the  parts. 

III.  Hernia  Bronchalis  {Bronchocele  vera^  Goitre  aerien)  is  a 
Tery  rare  tumour,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
through  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and 
cansed  by  violent  exertions  of  the  voice.  Larrey  met  with  sundry 
instances  of  it  in  French  officers,  and  in  the  muezzin  or  priests  that 
call  the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  tumour  is  soft  and  elastic,  can  otlen  be  made  to  disappear  by 
pressure,  and  is  increased  by  any  exertion.  The  only  available  treat- 
ment is  moderate  supportf 

IV.  Parotid  Tumoijrs. — This  name  may  be  assigned  to  those 
tumoors  which  occur  in  front  of  the  ear,  over  the  parotid  gland. 
Cysts  of  various  sorts,  filled  with  glairy  matter,  or  with  blood ; 
enchondromatous  tumours,  pure,  or  mixed  with  newly-developed  gland 
tissue,  and  enlai^ed  lymphatic  glands,  are  the  commonest ;  cancer  may 
also  be  met  with.  Such  tumours  may  of  course  involve  the  facial 
nerve;  the  facial  ai-tery,  or  the  external  carotid ;  or  may  extend  in- 
wards to  the  pterygoid  and  styloid  processes.  **  If  there  be  reason  to 
suspect,*'  says  Mr.  Listen,  '*  that  the  disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature, 
and  not  thoroughly  limited  by  a  cellular  cyst,  no  interference  is  ad- 
missible. If,  on  the  conti-ary,  it  be  at  all  moveable,  has  advanced 
slowly,  poss^ses  a  smooth  surfsice,  and  is  firm  (neither  of  stony  hard- 
ness, nor  pulpy),  then  an  operation  may  be  contemplated."  If 
slowness  of  growth  and  capability  of  being  moved  freely  concur,  the 
surgeon  should  remove  such  tumours ;  keeping  his  knife  close  to  the 
tumoar,  especially  at  its  deep  part,  so  that  he  may  not  divide  the 
nerve  or  artery,  if  possible.  Sometimes,  however,  they  may  be  so 
involved,  that  their  division  is  unavoidable.  The  patient  should 
always,  therefore,  be  warned  of  the  possibility  of  facial  paralysis  after 
removal  of  one  of  these  tumours. 

V.  Tumours  in  the  side  op  the  Neck. — Every  variety  of 
tomour  may  be  found  in  this  locality ;  enlarged  lymphatic  glands ; 
cysts  serous  and  sanguinoleut ;  tumours  composed  of  gland  structure, 
like  that  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  fibroplastic  tumours,  and  cancer ;  the 

•  Vide  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Phillip  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxv.,  on  Tumours 
in  tbe  Neck  not  invohing  the  1  hyroid  Gland ;  Paget,  Lectures,  vol.  ii. ;  Fer- 
goswD,  Pract.  Sarg.,  3rd  edit.,  p.  655. 

t  Larrqr,  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  torn.  11.,  p.  81.    Paris,  1829. 
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last  possibly  involTing  the  great  vessels,  or  attached  to  the  ▼ertehne. 
If  subjacent  to  the  skin  merely,  and  freely  moTeable  on  the  sabjaoeDt 
tissues,  they  may  readily  be  removed ;  but  if  they  lie  deep,  and  are 
bound  down  by  the  platysma  and  fascia,  they  require  some  considemtion. 
If  a  tumour  be  of  slow  growth,  defined  in  its  outline,  and  moveable,  so 
that  it  be  probably  not  cancer,  or  if  it  interferes  with  deglutition  or 
respiration,  its  extirpation  may  be  attempted.  If  any  suspicious  to* 
mour  be  of  recent  origin,  the  surgeon  should  wait,  to  see  whether 
rapidity  of  growth  and  implication  of  adjacent  parts  give  reason  for 
believing  it  to  be  cancerous.  See  the  remarks  on  Uie  removal  of 
tumours  in  Part  V. 

VI.  Wkyneck  is  a  peculiar  distortion  in  which  the  head  is  bent 
down  towards  one  shoulder  (generally  the  light),  and  the  £ice  is 
turned  to  the  opposite.  The  right  eyebrow  and  right  comer  of  the 
mouth  generally  become  elevated,  so  as  to  preserve  their  horisootal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  distortion  of  the  neck. 

Varieties. — ^This  affection  presents  many  varieties.  It  may  perhaps 
be  only  a  part  of  geneitd  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Or,  2,  it 
may  de{)end  on  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  3,  It  may  be  caused 
by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum  or  ulcer.  Or,  4,  by  glandular 
enlargement  on  one  side  of  the  neck ;  the  treatment  of  whidi  cases 
requires  no  observation  in  this  place. 

But  the  genuine  wryneck  is  produced  by  contraction  of  one  stemo> 
mastoid  muscle,  which  may  depend,  1 ,  on  inflammatory  or  rheomatic 
spasm  of  that  muscle.  This  form  generally  occurs  somewhat  suddenly 
to  weakly  children  with  disoi-dered  digestive  organs.  The  writer  h^ 
seen  it  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  rheumatic  affections  which  follow  scarlet 
fever.    The  muscle  is  hot  and  tender,  and  any  motion  causes  pain. 

Treatment. — Perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  poultices,  or 
hot  fomentations,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  constantly  rocNst  and  perspii^ 
able,  with  purgatives  and  carbonate  of  anunonia,  followed  by  bark 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  warm  salt  baths,  and  good  diet.* 

2.  It  may  depend  on  rigidity  and  atn^y  of  the  muscle,  whkk 
may  be  a  sequel  of  the  state  of  inflammatory  spasm  last  described,  «r 
may  be  congenital. 

Treatment. — I'he  use  of  a  machine  to  keep  up  extension,  may  be  of 
service  in  cases  that  are  of  no  very  long  duration.  If  it  fiul,  as  it 
probably  will,  or  if  the  case  be  congenital,  division  of  the  sternal  or^in 
of  the  muscle  (or  pei'haps  of  the  clavicular  also)  is  the  last  xwHuroe. 
It  is  best  performed  thus  :•— The  skin  covering  the  muscle  at  aboat  as 
inch  from  the  sternum  is  to  be  pinched  up  between  the  left  fbgefinger 
and  thumb.  A  narrow  curved  bisU^ury  is  then  to  be  thrust  under 
the  muscle,  and  is  to  be  made  to  divide  it  as  it  is  being  withdrawn ;  but 
the  wound  in  the  skin  must  only  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  instxn- 
ment.     The  aperture  may  be  made  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  right 

*  For  further  Infomaiion  respecting  this  form  of  wryneck,  oonolt  Aber- 
nethy.  Ixjcture  xxxiL;  James  on  Inflammation,  2nd  edL,  p.  484;  Brodir  cb 
Local  Nervous  AffecUons ;  and  Coley,  Med.  Gas.,  N.  &,  voL  fv.,  p.  14a. 
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muscle,  and  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  poilions  of  the  lefU 
So  soon  as  the  division  is  complete,  the  ends  of  the  muscle  retract  with 
a  dull  snap,  and  the  thumb  should  be  pressed  on  the  part,  to  prevent 
effusion  of  blood  under  the  skin.  When  the  wound  is  healed,  but  not 
before,  an  apparatus  should  be  applied  to  elongate  the  callus,  and  re- 
store the  neck  to  its  proper  position.  Dr.  Little  finds  that  the  best 
way  of  getting  a  purchase  on  the  head,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
position,  is  by  encircling  it  round  the  forehead  and  occiput  with  a 
broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  with  a  bandage  over  this.  AnotJjer 
strip  of  plaster  is  put  round  the  waist.  A  tape  is  then  sewn  firmly 
to  the  bandage  and,  plaster  which  encircle  the  head,  either  in  front  of 
or  behind  the  ear,  according  to  circumstances,  and  should  be  made  to 
pass  diagonally  across  the  neck  and  chest,  and  be  fastened  to  the  waist- 
band on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  requisite  degi^ee  of  tightness  to 
insure  proper  rotation  of  the  head.  In  cases  of  voluntary  retention 
of  the  head  on  one  side.  Dr.  Little  has  resorted,  with  advantage,  to 
painful  counter-irritation  on  the  other  * 

3.  Lastly,  this  distortion  may  be  caused  by  palsy  of  one  stemo* 
mastoid  muscle,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  other  muscle,  being 
oncontroUed,  drags  the  neck  pei-manently  to  its  own  side.  If  the 
administration  of  remedies  calculated  to  remove  any  existing  disease  in 
the  head  or  back,  and  to  improve  the  health,  and  if  strychnine, 
blistei-s,  and  electricity  fail,  division  of  the  sound  muscle  has  been  re- 
commended, f 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SURGICAL   DISEASES   AND   INJURIES   OF   THE   CHEST. 

I.  PjfEUMOTHORAX  signifies  a  distension  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
with  air,  and  collapse  of  the  lung.  It  is  known  by  the  following 
symptoms : — On  the  affected  side  there  is  an  absence  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  with  an  exceedingly  clear  sound  on  percussion,  and  im- 
mobility of  the  ribs ;  and  there  is  puerile  respiration  on  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  caused,  1,  by  a  fractured  rib  which  has  lacerated  the 
long — and  in  this  case  it  is  attended  with  emphysema,  as  has  been 
detailed  at  p.  271.  2.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess 
of  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  by  ulceration  of  the 
surface.  This,  if  not  preceded,  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  pleurisy 
with  serous  effusion.  This  will  be  indicated  by  succtission  and  by 
metallic  tinkling,  in  addition  to  the  signs  mentioned  above.     Succua- 

•  Little  on  Deformities.  Lond.  1853. 

f  Vide  Cases  of  Wryneck,  kc,  by  Dieffenbach.  in  the  Lancet  for  Sept.  1838. 
Oooch  gives  a  case  of  wryneck  and  distortion  of  the  jaw  caused  by  contraction 
of  tbe  platysma  myoides,  and  cured  by  division  of  that  muscle,  in  the  year 
175V. 
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.^..f,,   ..»v..    iii^^   cAtciuui   wuuuu  uirougn  ine 
has  licen  closed. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  tlie  mere  surgical  treati 
Ls  concerned,  if  the  bn*athing  become  very  ditfi 
and  tympanitic  condition  of  the  di-^eased  or  injur 
small  trocar  may  be  introduced  between  the  fit\l 
the  air  escape. 

II.  HEMOTHORAX,  which  signifies  the  pret 
pleural  cavity,  may  be  suspected  if  great  dys] 
percussion  follow  a  fractured  rib,  or  if  it  come  o 
of  a  wound  in  the  chest.  The  blood  may  pro 
intercostal  artery,  or  from  the  lung. 

Treatment. — If  the  difficulty  of  breathing  be 
ture  must  be  made  to  let  the  blood  escaf>e. 

III.  Hfdrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  on  lying  dow 
—disturbed  sleep — dulness  on  percussion.  It  i 
disease  of  the  heart. 

IV.  Empyema  signifies  abscess  of  the  chest,  < 
pleura.  It  is  an  efl'ect  of  inflammation,  whether 
by  injury ;  or  else  of  the  bursting  of  abscesses  of  tk 
it  will  be  accompanied  with  pneumothorax,  or  of  t 
in  the  vicinity.  The  signs  are  enlai^ment  of  the  si< 
ration  of  the  ribs— dyspnoea — difficulty  of  lying  on 
displaced  to  the  right  side,  if  the  effusion  be  on  tl 

V.  Paracentesis.— There  are  three  cases  in 
pedient  to  withdraw  the  fluid  from  the  pleura, 
an  attack  of  phthisical  pleurisy  may  go  on  for 
collection  of  serum  in  the  cavity.     The  bealtl 
certain  point;  but  the  fluid  remains  unabsorbed 
is  too  limited  for  any  usefiil  purpose  of  life.     If 
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iff  a  little  behind  their  middle,  and  thrust  in  a  very  6ne  trocar,  to  which 
an  exhausting  sjnnge  is  adapted.  By  this  the  liquid  can  be  slowly 
pumped  out  of  the  chest,  without  the  leiist  risk  of  introducing  air. 
Supposing  the  liquid  merely  serous  or  inodoi^us,  when  about  a  quart 
has  been  withdrawn  the  wound  may  be  closed,  and  the  operation 
repeated  in  a  week.  If  the  fluid  extracted  be  offensive,  the  case  must 
be  treated  like  any  other  huge  abscess.  The  boldest  plan  is  to  with- 
draw as  much  liquid  as  possible,  and  inject  one  or  two  pints  of  water, 
irontaining  a  drop  of  iodine  in  solution,  rc{)eatiDg  this  process  till  the 
liquid  returns  inodorous.  The  puncture  must  be  re|>eated  at 
intervals.  Should  a  peniianent  opeuing  be  establishetl,  it  would  be 
better  to  introduce  a  drainaije  tube.  One  sufficient  aperture  must  be 
made.  A  long  bent  iron  probe  is  passed  through  it,  into  the  cavity, 
and  made  to  project  at  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  as  far  back  and  as 
low  down  as  possible.  Here  it  is  to  be  felt  and  cut  down  upon,  and 
made  to  project ;  and  then  a  piece  of  silk  to  be  attached  to  an  eye  in 
it,  which  is  to  be  drawn  through  the  wound,  and  by  means  of  the  silk, 
an  India-rubber  tube  ;  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  tied  together,  and  the 
pas  allowed  to  drain  away.  But  in  any  case,  sliould  the  discharge  be 
offensive,  the  iodine  injection  should  be  repeated. 

VI.  Hydrops  Pericardii  may  occur  under  the  same  conditions 
as  hydrothorax,  and  may  be  combined  with  it.  Its  diagnosis  is  obscure. 
It  may  be  suspected  to  exist  if  the  [xitient  complain  of  constant  weight 
in  the  pnecoixlia,  great  dyspnoea,'  especially  when  lying  on  the  back, 
and  faintness  upon  exertion ;  if  there  is  gi'eat  dulness  on  percussion, 
and  manifest  fulness  over  the  region  of  the  heart — if  its  pulsations  are 
tremulous — and  the  circulation  embarrassed.  The  operation  of  para' 
centesis  pericardii  has  been  practisai,  although  it  can  rarely  be  of 
much  benefit,  and  ought  not  to  be  di-eamed  of  until  blistei-s  and  diuretics 
have  failed  entirely.  It  has  been  attempted  in  sundry  cases  of  hy<lro- 
thorax,  which  were  mistaken  for  hydrops  pericardii ;  but  by  a  second 
lucky  mistake  the  pleura  was  opened  instead.  It  may  be  perfonned 
either  by  making  an  incision  opposite  the  heart's  apex,  and  dividing  the 
muscles  and  |>encardium  with  great  precaution,  or  by  rii-st  making 
an  opening  into  the  pleura,  opposite  the  junction  ot  the  fifth  or  sixth 
rib  with  its  cartilage — and  then  introducing  the  finger,  feeling  for  the 
distended  pericardium,  and  cuttin*:;  into  it  with  cun'cd  scissors;  but  it 
is  an  operation  which  we  by  no  mesiiis  i  ecomniend. 

VII.  Wounds  and  Contusions  ok  the  Pauietks  of  the  chest 
require  the  same  ti-eatment,  whether  the  ribs  are  fi-actured  or  not. 
A  bandage  may  be  applied  to  prevent  motion  of  the  ribs,  if  the  patient 
express  himself  relieval  by  it ;  but  sometimes  it  adds  to  the  distress, 
and  must  not  be  used.  The  bowels  must  be  opened,  the  diet  mode- 
rateiy  low,  cough  and  irritation  be  allayed  by  lull  opiates,  and  bleed- 
ing or  leeches  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  difficult  breathing 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs  of  a  plethoric  patient. 

VIII.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  thorax,  such  as  stabs  from  a 
sword,  are  usually  attended  with  wound  of  the  lung,  of  which  we  shall 

O  2  Id 


•ginning  to  moi tity  ;  hut  Mr.  CJuthiie  recom 
ppimittel  to  iviiKiiii,  as  it  closes  the  aj»ert 
>j)e(tlily  ^ramilat.s  aiul  lioals  over.  lleru 
external  wouinl,  })i  otniding;  thioii<;h  tlie  pleiir 
excessively  rare,  and  must  be  treat«hl  by  hand 

IX.  Wounds  of  the  Lung,  if  exu»nsiv 
fatal.     If  not,  they  will  probably  present  the 
Great  dyspnopa  and  sense  of  sufibcation ;  the  ( 
tremely  anxious — and  expectoration  of  blood, 
florid  aiierial  mouthfuls,  mixed  with  occasion 
not  extensive,  there  may  be  only  a  certain  ai 
pleui*al  cavity,  and  no  cough  nor  bloody  exp 
times  a  violent  blow  causes  hiemoptysis,  tl 
wound  of  lung.     The  dangers  of  wounds  of 
Ist.  Hosmorrhngey  which  may  destroy  the 
may  fill  up  the  air  passages  and  induce  su; 
mation^  which  may  supervene,  and  will  be 
tion  of  clots  of  blood,  splintered  bone,  or  o 
Srdly.  Profuse  and    exhausting   suppuratk 
hectic,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  tx>  c 
this  proceed  from  the  intercostal,  or  any  o 
(although  these  do  not  often  give  trouble 
larged,  and  the  bleeding  orifice  be  seized  wit! 
be  secured  by  torsion.*  If  haemorrhage  ] 
luug,  the  remedies  are  ice  or  cold  drinks,  { 
insure  sleep  and  diminish  the  respiration,  as 
alum,  administered  internally. 

Secondly,  the  wound  ^hould  be  quickly 
large  size,  or  a  gunshot  wound,  the  finger  si 
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Thirdly,  the  wound  should  then  he  accui-ately  closed  with  sutures  or 
lint  and  plaster,  and  the  patient  should  be  suffered  to  lie  as  quietly  as 
possible.  He  should  have  plenty  of  coo]  air,  and  a  very  light  cover- 
ing. The  rule  is  generally  given,  in  all  injuries  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  to  place  him  on  the  wounded  side ;  but  he  must  decide  for 
himself  what  position  is  the  most  comfortable.  The  closing  of  the 
wound  is  a  great  relief  to  dyspnoea.  It  is  waimly  advocated  by  the 
Ameiican  surgeons. 

Fourthly,  inflammation  must  be  combated  ;  and  all  modem  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  is  best  done  by  gentle  treatment ; — opium  ; 
aperients ;  ice ;  cool  drinks  and  quiet ; — venaesection  rarely  need  be  per- 
formed. The  diet  must  be  proportioned  to  the  i)atient's  condition : 
beef-tea,  meat  and  port  wine  in  one  cam  ;  iced  lemonade,  barley- 
water,  or  milk  and  water  in  another.  But,  as  Mr.  Lawson  observes, 
the  inflammation  which  follows  an  injury  is  a  totally  diflerent  thing 
from  idiopathic  pneumonia.* 

Fifthly,  if  there  should  be  evidence  that  the  side  of  the  chest  has 
become  fille<l,  and  the  lung  compressed,  by  air,  by  extravasated  blood, 
or  by  inflammatory  effusion,  serous  or  purulent,  either  the  wound  must 
be  opene^l,  or  another  incision  should  be  made  into  the  pleural  cavity 
lower  down. 

Secondary  hcemorrhagey  after  wounds  of  the  lung,  may,  1,  be 
caused  by  inflammatory  excitement ;  or,  2  ^^if  the  wound  be  gunshot), 
by  the  separation  of  sloughs  from  the  lung  ;  or,  3.  by  the  sloughing  of 
an  intercostal  artery  that  may  have  beeu  brushed  by  the  ball.  Ven»- 
•ection  is  the  remedy  for  the  firet  case,  and  the  ligature,  pressure,  or 
styptics,  such  as  gallic  acid  internally,  for  the  latter  two. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  chest  add  greatly  to  the  danger  of  exhausting 
suppuration,  although  patients  have  recovered  foryeai-s  with  balls,  or 
pieces  of  cloth,  encysted  in  the  lung  or  pleural  t»vity.  In  some  cases, 
a  ball  has  remained  rolling  loosely  about  in  the  pleural  cavity.  If 
any  foreign  body  is  detected,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  part 
of  the  upper  border  of  a  lib  may  be  sawn  away  with  Key's  saw,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  at  it. 

X.  Abscess  behind  the  sternum,  and  caries  of  that  bone,  sometimes 
require  a  perforation  to  be  made  in  it  with  a  trephine. t 

XI.  Wounds  of  the  Heart  generally  prove  fatal  from  hfemor- 
rlw^e.  Numerous  instances,  however,  are  on  recoi-d,  in  which  stabs  or 
musket^wounds  of  this  organ,  have  healed,  both  in  man  and  animals, 
without  any  ill  effects  remaining.  The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  will  of 
course  be  extremely  doubtful.  The  only  avjiilable  remetiy  is  opium,  in 
order  to  prevent  hsemorrhage  and  keep  the  circulation  jis  quiet  as  pos- 


•  Sec  Chlsholm's  Military  Surgery  for  the  Confederate  Army,  3rd  edit., 
Columbia,  1H64.  ALso  Papers  by  Hamilton  and  others,  Am.  Med.  Times, 
1863  and  1864. 

t  For  cases,  references,  &c..  see  6.  Borlase  Qiilds,  Lancet,  24tb  Aug.  1850 
Qtema  Hawkins,  Med.  Gaz.  NJS.,  vol.  v.,  p.  62. 
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able  utility;  but  the  writer  has  seen  abundant 
the  patient  were  younoj,  and  the  disease  not  t 
tinued,  great  llatteniutr  and  tleformity  have  be 
from  by  the  unaided  etJorts  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


INJUBIE8  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,   AND  8irR< 

I.  Paracentesis  Abdominis,  an  operation 
the  Anglo-Saxon  term  tapping,  is  I'equired  in 
dropsy,  when  the  abdomen  becomes  so  distendf 
the  ciitiulation  of  the  lower  exti'emities  are  sen 
Diagnosis. — In  the  first  place,  ascites  may 
men  being  equably  enlarged  and  fluctuating, 
part  than  at  another ;  whilst  in  ovarian  dropi 
fluctuates  less   distinctly,  for  it  may  be  coi 
some   of  which  feel  more  distended  than  ol 
ovarian  tnmour  consists  of  a  single  thin-w, 
mai'k  will  be  absent.     A  second  means  of  dist 
tions  is  affoi'ded  by  percussion.     In  ascites,  tl 
air,  float  up  through  the  fluid ;  and,  in  wha 
may  be  placed,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  upp 
the  lowest ;  and  a  clear  sound  may  be  elicitc 
bowels,  but  a  dull  sound  over  the  fluid.     Th 
on  his  back,  a  clear  somid  will  be  produced  o 
the  abdominal  paiietes,  but  a  dull  sound  tc 
In  ovarian  dropsy,  on  the  contrary,  the  a 
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air  in  the  bowels  may  }>e  ])eiiiaps  tV-lt  :  ami  a^  I>r.  TaniKT  iTinark>.  in 
some  MS.  notes  with  which  he  has  favoured  t)ie  author,  it  is  more 
Jikely  that  ascites  will  be  taken  for  ovarian  dropsy  than  the  convei-se. 
In  any  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  therefore,  the  probabilities  are  in 
farour  of  ascites.  Some  degree  of  ascites  is  fi-equently  present  with 
ovarian  dropsy.  Moreover,  fluid  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
from  the  ovarian  tumour,  as  stated  by  Hughes  Bennett,  Thirdly. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  which  is  removed  will,  in 
ovarian  dropsy,  most  probably  reveal  the  old  disintegrated  blood- 
globules,  the  epithelial  cells,  the  large  compound  granular  masses,  and 
heaps  of  granules,  oil-cells,  and  crysUils  of  cholesterine,  which  abound 
in  the  liquid  of  old  ovarian  cysts. 


n    ^ 


Lastly,  there  are  the  history  and  general  symptoms,  the  uterine 
derangement,  and  ^lelvic  tumour  felt  in  the  early  stage  of  the  ovarian 
disease ;  the  impaired  health,  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  which  probably  pi-ecede  ascites.  Into  these  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter. 

OperaHon.—  The  inile  generally  given  is,  that  the  patient  must  be 
seated  in  a  chair, — that  a  broad  towel  must  be  passed  round  the  lower 
pail  of  the  abdomen,  its  ends  to  be  crossed  behind  and  intrusted  to  two 
assistants,  who  are  to  be  instructed  to  draw  it  tight  and  support  the 
belly  as  the  fluid  escapes.  Thesfe  precautions  are  Uiken,  because  of  the 
risk  that  the  removal  of  the  compression  to  w^hich  the  abdominal  veins 
have  been  habituated,  might  cause  the  blood  to  gravitate  into  them 
from  the  heart  and  induce  syncope,  or  that  perhaps  they  might  burst, 
and  occasion  a  fatal  hcemorrhage.  But  this  risk  is  entirely  avoided  if 
the  plan  be  adopted  of  placing  the  i>atient  in  the  recumbent  posture  on 
her  side,  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  turning  her  over  a»  the  fluid 
escapes;  and  this  plan  is  not  only  safer  and  moie  convenient,  but 
more  effectual  for  getting  rid  of  the  fluid.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
surgeon,  holding  a  trocar  in  a  canula  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  end  of 
his  forefinger  about  two  inches  from  the  point  of  the  instrument, 
pltmges  it  through  the  linea  alba,  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus; 
then  holding  in  the  canula  with  his  left  hand,  he  pulls  out  the  trocar 
with  his  right.  Modem  instruments  are  provided  with  an  India- 
rubber  tube  at  right  angles ;  so  that  the  fluid  may  pass  into  a  con- 
venient receptacle,  without  noise  or  splashing.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells's 
^rphon  trocar  has  the  additional  advantage  of  permitting  escape  of 
mud  without  the  delay  of  withdrawing  the  trocar,  a  point  of  some 


about  1^  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  com 
Hlnoiis  toat,  enclosiiisx  a  vascular  stroma  tillt 
liable  to  niariy  <liM'asi's.  Sometimes  a  solid  tu 
or  a  cutaneous  (•y>t  coutainiiiij  hair,  teeth,  and 
to  which  the  name  ovarian  tumour,  or  ovaria 
given,  may  be  described  as  an  exaggeration  ol 
one  or  more  of  the  individual  cysts  contained 
tumour,  which  may  weigh  from  50  to  100  1 
tumour  may  be  simple  or  cancerous. 

In  the  simple,  the  parts  composing  the  tui 
tares,  only  greatly  hypertrophied ;  in  the  ca 
cystic  parts  are  compotied  of  cancer  tissue.  I 
growth  may  be  superadded  to  a  previously-exi 

The  number  of  cysts  may  be  one,  or  almofi 
the  latter  case  a  vast  number  of  smaller  one 
stices,  and  projecting  into  the  cavities,  of  the 
be  thin  and  flexible  like  bladder,  or  thick  an( 
contained  fluid  may  be  clear  aud  transparent 
and  ropy,  from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  extr 
of  a  deep  cofiec  colour  from  the  pi^esence  uf  bro) 
of  the  blood  ;  or  opake,  from  the  presence  of 
pi-eceding  page.  The  ovarian  fluid  contains 
blood  serum  does,  and  no  phosphate  of  soda, 

The  diagnosis  from  ascites  has  been  spoken 
nancy  it  must  be  distinguished  by  its  histt 
pecially  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  utc 
amination.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  mot 
thought.  Supposing  a  woman  who  has  a  i 
believes  heit«lf  so.  There  may  be  enough  e 
stomach  derangement^  the  menses  may  have 
"-'^   ♦!,«  mnvompnt  of  a  pmall  hard  cvst  wi 
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Once  in  existence,  three  coui-ses  are  open  to  this  disease.  1,  It  may 
subside  after  tapping,  or  after  accidental  rupture  of  the  cyst  into  the 
peritonsal  cavity.  The  latter  event,  however,  has  proved  fatal  through 
peritonitis  in  most  of  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  noticed.  In 
some  cases  relief,  more  or  less  gieat,  hiis  followed  the  ulceration  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  discharge  of  its  contents  through  tlie  navel  or  into 
some  pai-t  of  the  bowels.     But  each  of  the*^  t»t<es  is  rare. 

2.  The  disease,  although  incurable,  may  remain  stationary,  the 
system  become  habituated  to  it,  and  life  go  on  almost  as  though  the 
burden  existed  not.  The  writer  in  former  editions  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  lady,  aged  about  60,  of  tall  commanding  figure,  in  whom  an  ovarian 
tumour,  of  immense  size,  h.os  exi.sted  for  more  than  thirty  yeai-s.  Her 
health  had  been  for  yeai-s  pretty  good,  although  when  the  disejise  fii-st 
made  its  appearance,  before  the  diagnosis  was  fully  made  out,  she 
suffered  for  three  yeaj-s  from  all  the  remedies  that  the  physicians  of 
George  the  Fourth's  time  could  devise  for  the  dispersion  of  the  swell- 
ing.    Since  the  last  edition  she  died  of  suppuration  of  the  cyst. 

3.  But  unhappily  such  cases  as  these  aie  the  exceptions.  In  by  far 
the  greater  number  the  tumour  continues  to  increiise;  fills  up  the 
abdomen  ;  interferes  w^ith  the  breathing  ;  makes  the  patient's  existence 
a  misery ;  and  at  last  wears  her  out  from  pain  and  irrittition,  and 
especially  from  vomiting,  which  seems  to  set  in  when  the  tumour  has 
reached  its  climax.  Or  the  tumour  may  undergo  degeneration  and 
suppurate ;  and  shiverings,  hectic,  and  perspirations  indicate  absorption 
of  noxious  matter.  Haemoirhage  from  the  uterus  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  advanced  stages,  and  so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  it 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  very  profuse.  The  fatal  issue  will 
be,  of  course,  much  quicker  if  the  malady  is  of  a  cancerous  nature;  in 
which  ca«e,  instead  of  remaining  free  and  unattached  in  the  peritonseal 
cavity,  or  even  instead  of  being  liound  down  by  more  or  less  numerous 
bonds  of  adhesion,  the  tumour  becomes  amalgamated  with  the  abdominal 
wall,  with  the  liver,  and  with  other  viscera,  and  communicates  a  can- 
cerous infiltration  to  every  part  that  it  adiiei-es  to.  The  question  then 
is,  what  can  our  art  do  to  cure  the  patient,  or  to  mitigate  her  sufferings : 
and  tliere  are  thi^e  things  that  i^uire  mention,  viz.,  Istly,  tapping  ; 
2ndly,  vaiious  medical  and  surgical  measures  ndopteil  in  the  hope 
of  producing  atrophy  of  the  tumour ;  and,  3rdly,  extirpation,  or 
ovariotomy. 

1.  Tapping, — This  is  the  simplest  mode  of  procuring  relief;  and  in 
some  few  cases  the  tumour,  emptied  by  this  melius,  continues  quiescent 
for  years  or  lor  life.  But  far  more  commonly  the  operation  requires  to 
be  soon  i^peated.  Cases  are  extant,  in  one  of  which  the  patient  Hved 
to  be  tappied  06  times  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  ;  and,  in  anothei*, 
128  times  at  inter^'als  of  six  weeks  ;  but  taken  as  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  few  patients  survive  more  than  four  years  after  the 
first  tapping.  After  the  first  operation,  the  patient  feels  quite  well ; 
but  the  fluid  collects,  say  m  six  months.  Then  follows  a  second  tap- 
|Hng;  the  patient  remains  pretty  well  for  four  months.     Then  a  third. 


(ci,  the  admiuistration  oi  mc  k-v^.^j^  x..  j„„_ 
iodide  of  iion;  these  should  liave  a  fair  trial  in 
after  t'ip])inL::   in  cases  in  wlii(h  the  author  has  be< 
always  fuuiid  a  tonic  ]»lan  of  treatment  the  most  elli 
the  enormous  amount  of  hloo'l-cells.  albumen,  and 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  tumour,  the  writer  has  si 
stration  of  gallic  acid  and  the  other  regetable  astrii 
cury  and  remedies  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  al 
great  evacuations,  or  by  lowering  the  system,  the 
that  he  believes  the  less  they  are  resorted  to  the  lo) 
live.     (6)  Mr.  Isaac  Baker  Brown's  plan  of  Arvt  c 
tapping,  then   applying   firm   pressure  and    adn 
(c)  Operations  for  opening  the  cyst  into  the  cavit; 
by  subcutaneous  section,  thus  imitating  the  case 
has  been  ruptured  by  violent  action  of  the  abdom 
fluid  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  patient  cured.     ] 
success  of  such  operations,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
tumour  be  at  an  end.     (d)    Operations  for  cai 
waste  and  suppurate  by  passing  setons.     (e)  Pro( 
cyst  to  the  abdominal  parictea,  and  establishing 
into  the  cyst  at  the  adherent  spot ;  or  cutting  in( 
ing  the  edges  of  the  opening  into  it  to  those  of  it 
abdominal  parietes;    thus  establishing  an  artif 
which  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  be  evacu 
plans  were  originated  by  Mr.  1.  B.  Brown.  (/)  T 
been  tried  by  Dr.  Simpson  with  good  results; 
Wells.     The  latter  gentleman  prefers  a  solution 
and  30  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  an  ounce  of  < 
strong  tincture  of  the  Edinbui-gh  Pharroaoopoe 
employs.     About  two  flaid  ounces  of  this  sola 
the  cyst  has  been  completely  emptied.  The  same 

''   *'  -    *•"•!«»«   vorrinnlic 
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away  its  secreting  power,  and  cause  the  cyst  to  wither.  The  pain 
which  follows  the  injection  may  be  relieved  by  opium,  and  fomentations. 
Bat  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  not  a  radical  remedy,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  safe  remedy,  unless  there  be  but  one  cyst.  To  ascertain  the 
last  point,  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  uses  an  exploring  sound,  which  may  be 
passed  into  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  through  the  canula  of  a  ti-ocar ; 
which  is  provided  with  an  india-rubber  diaphragm  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  liquid,  till  the  whole  interior  of  the  cyst  has  been  explored.* 
(g)  There  is  another  operation  of  fair  promise  which  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Tanner,  for  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  extensive  adhesions 
reodei-s  it  impossible  to  remove  the  cyst.  This  consists  in  tying  tightly 
the  pedicle  of  the  tumour  after  the  fluid  has  been  removed  by  tapping. 
Thus  it  may  be  hoped,  that  whilst  the  supply  of  blood  furnished  to  the 
cyst  by  its  adhesions  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  gangrene,  the  ob- 
struction of  the  main  arterial  channel  might  prevent  the  fluid  from 
being  secreted  anew. 

3.  Ovariotomy. — The  remaining  remedy  is  extirpation.  But  before 
describing  the  operation  we  must,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession, give  an  account  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  againKt 
it.  Some  of  these  were  fair  enough  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  raised 
in  thorough  good  faith.  The  early  difficulties  and  misadventures  of 
ovariotomists  appeared  gi-eat ;  and  it  was  fair  enough  to  say,  that 
although  the  disease  did  lead  to  a  miserable  death  by  itself,  that  this  was 
no  reason  for  submitting  the  patient  to  a  cruel  and  hopeless  operation  , 
The  increased  skill  in  diagnosis,  the  improved  detiiils  of  treatment,  nay, 
the  general  improvement  of  all  surgery,  have  now  done  away  withtliese 
objections  in  the  minds  of  rational  men.  But  our  profession,  like 
every  other,  contains  a  few  persons  whose  bigotry  and  prejudice  are 
invincible.  They  admit  that  they  cannot  themselves  lemove  this 
burden  on  their  fellow-creatures'  lives,  and  yet,  like  the  old  Pharisees, 
they  will  not  allow  any  one  else  to  try.  With  minds  thoroughly 
fossilized,  incapable  of  making  one  advance  in  science  themselves,  their 
sole  pleasure  is  to  i-evile  those  who  do ;  to  excite  odium  against  them ; 
to  use  vituperative  expressions,  such  as  "  belly-ripping,"  where  argu- 
ment fails ;  and  to  delight  themselves  in  the  mii^erable  notoriety  which 
they  gain  by  their  frantic  attacks  on  scientific  men.  Such  men  continue 
to  rail  against  ovariotomy,  as  they  do  against  every  other  improvement. 
Let  us,  then,  see  what  objections  can  now,  or  may  have  been  formerly 
raised  against  ovariotomy. 

They  were  threefold.  First,  the  diffiadty  of  dia(pnosis ;  as  proofs  of 
which  used  to  be  cited  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  belly  was  laid 
open  for  what  was  no  ovarian  tumour  at  all  Secondly,  the  impos' 
itbiUty,  in  some  cases,  of  removing  the  tumour,  through  adhesions, 
even  though  it  were  ovarian.  Thirdly,  the  mortality.  In  support  of 
these  objections  there  used  to  be  citcl  the  case  of  four  patients  operated 

•  Sec  remarks  by  Dr.  Simpson  quoted  In  Prov.  Med.  Joum.,  1854,  p.  1067; 
case  Ij  Spencer  Wells,  and  description  of  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt's  instrument, 
Med.  Times,  ls&9,  vol.  i.,  p.  549. 


j)lete(i.  Of  these,  diagnosis  was  at  rauii.  n 
thesf*  instnictiv<.>ly  shows  the  afVections  most 
ovarian  •lisea'^p  ;  2'.]  were  uterine  tumoui*s,  '. 
tioti,  2  onu-ntal,  1  splenic,  1  ol>esity  and  met 
mation  and  thicixenin^  of  colon,  &c.,  2  no  tu 
In  13  of*  these  some  tumour  was  removed 
ckMed  without  further  opemtion. 

Id  82  cases,  the  operation  was  abandona 
saroming  up  the  recoveries  and  deaths  in 
mortality  has  been  due  to  laying  open  a 
without  removal  of  a  tumour.  Thus,  of  tl 
and  24  died.  Of  the  23  non-ovarian  cases  ( 
16  recovered,  and  7  died. 

In  24  cases  there  w&s  partial  excision  of  o 
plete  excision  was  hindered  by  most  cloite  f 
by  a  solid  cancerous  tumour.     These  are  a  i 

In  395  cases  complete  ovariotomy  was 
212  recovered  and  183  died.  The  preva 
shock,  haemorrhage,  and  peritonitis.  A  f< 
other  complications. 

Looking  upon  ovariotomy  as  embracing 
all  surgicfld  operations,  it  may  be  affirmed  tb 
general  improvement  which  time  brings, 
careful  nourishment  befoi-e  the  operation  ; 
of  chloroform ;  by  a  quick  and  dexterous 
mitigating  symptoms  afterwards.     Operato 
against  hcemorrhagej  and  more  alive  to  i 
better  dealt  with  than  formerly.     As  fo 
than  ever  convinced  that  this  is  another  w 
tion  ;  for  the  results  of  unclean  hospital  a 
infy»  flip  neritoneal  cavity,  or  of  the  decom] 
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bj  sorgeoDs  who  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  operations  still  more 
dangerous,  for  the  removal  of  diseases  not  immediately  fatal ;  as,  for 
example,  ligature  of  the  innominata  artery  for  aneurism  ;  an  operation 
that  always  proved  &tal  till  the  year  1864.  Out  of  106  cases,  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  has  preserved  the  lives  of  70 — a  mortality  of  1  in  3 — a 
result  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  larger  amputations,  herniotomy, 
or  lithotomy  in  the  adult.  Dr.  Clay,  110  operations,  76  recoveries. 
Mr.  Baker  Brown  has  perfonned  complete  ovariotomy  in  68  cases, 
with  28  deaths  and  40  recoveries.  2ndly,  that  no  other  plan  of  ti-eat- 
ment  can  effect  a  radical  cuiv,  but  that  by  this,  according  to  Clay's 
tables,  23  women,  relieved  of  a  burden  which  made  life  misemble, 
have  married  and  home  childi  en.  3rdly,  at  any  rate,  there  is  one  rule 
which  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  applied  to  the  results  of  individual 
operators.  One  man  esteems  it  a  duty  to  give  his  patient  a  chance, 
though  the  case  be  an  unpromising  one  ;  another  selects  only  promising 
cases;  still  the  average  of  two-thirds  of  recoveries  is  hopeful.  4thly, 
that  if  the  sui^eon,  in  order  to  complete  his  diagnosis,  makes  a  small 
incision,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  adhesions,  and  closes  it  again  with 
suture  if  he  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  no  great  harm  is  likely  to  result : 
in  fact,  this,  which  is  sometimes  raked  up  as  an  opprobrium  against 
operators,  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  measure.  Lastly,  that  it  is  by  far 
the  mod  mercifiii  plan  of  treatment,  it  adopted  early,  in  patients  other- 
wise healthy,  with  a  still  growing  but  nonadherent  tumour. 

In  a  field  where  so  many  have  distinguished  themselves,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mention  all,  and  unfair  to  select  a  few  of  those  who 
have  acquired  celebrity  for  their  skill  and  success  in  this  operation ;  yet 
the  writer  cannot  refrain  from  adducing  the  names  of  Mr.  Lane,  Dr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Southam,  Mr.  Walne,  Dr.  Frederic  Bin!,  Mr.  JeafTreson  of 
Frarolingham,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Crouch  of  Bruton,  Mr.  1.  B.  Brown,  Dr. 
Tanner,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  Dr.  Keith, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells. 

The  surgeon  who  proposes  to  himself  to  peiform  this  operation, 
should  make  certain,  1st,  that  a  tumour  exists,  and  that  it  is  ovarian; 
2ndly,  that  the  tumour  is  increa>ing,  and  likely  to  destroy  li!e,  if 
allowed  to  remain.  No  one  would  interfere  with  a  stationary  tumour. 
3rdly,  that  the  increase  of  the  tumour  is  not  arrested  by  tapping,  mo- 
derate pressure,  and  iodine  or  iron.  One  taj)ping  is  often  expedient, 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  because  if  the  empty  sac  subsides  into  the 
pelvis,  it  is  a  guarantee  against  extensive  adhe^ions.  4thly,  that  the 
disease  is  not  cancerous.  Cancter  may  be  suspected  if  the  tumour  has 
begun  early  in  life,  is  increasing  very  fast,  and  is  adherent,  and  if  there 
is  great  pain,  and  decay  of  health  and  strength.  5thly,  that  the  general 
health  is  such  as  would  be  desired  in  any  patient  who  was  to  undergo  a 
capital  operation  ;  lastly,  he  should  ascertain  whether  there  are  exten- 
sive adhesions  to  the  abdominal  parietes  or  viscera.  This  he  may  do  in 
some  measure  by  noticing  whether  the  tumour  shifts  its  place  as  the 
patioit  rolls  herself  from  side  to  side,  and  also  by  a  very  ingenious  test 
which  the  author  has  seen  used  by  Dr.  F.  Bii*d ;  namely,  by  putting 
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tumour,  much  valuabi 
dprivetl ;  but  the  decisi 
cision,  and  eAploration  ^ 

The  reasous  for  run 
much  the  strongest  in 
healthy  person,  whose  li 
long  and  valuable. 

The  operation  compri 
The  patient  ought  to 
bladder  empty,  and  to 
hours  previously.  Th 
operation  room  should 
comfortable  to  the  patiei 
peratures  and  moist  v 
operators  are  no  Ion 
patient's  position  shouU 
form  should  be  admi 
happy  method  of  open 
the  circumstances  admi 
short  incision,  say  iron 
between  the  umbilicus 
the  linea  alba,  throv 
Next,  to  puncture  the 
and  for  this  purpose  i 
trocar  with  hooked  cai 
Spencer  Wells  for  rapid 
seizing  it,  and  withdraw 
ing  any  of  the  fluid  to 
toneal  cavity.  In  the  i 
the  tumour  from  its  p 
divided  tissues,  so  that 
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favour  the  spread  of  inflammation ;  but  that  it  shall  be  brought  out 
of  the  wound  and  be  fixed  there.  This  improvement  is  due  to  Mr. 
Diitfin.  For  this  pui-pose  the  pedicle  may  be  compressed  by  a  clamp, 
originally  devised  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  consisting,  in  the  most  improved 
form  of  the  instrument,  of  two 
plates  of  steel,  which  are  gilded, 
and  are  capable  of  being  screwed 
so  as  to  compress  the  pedicle 
thoroughly.*  The  inner  surface 
of  each  plate  is  jagged,  so  that 
the  pedicle  can  scarcely  slip.  It 
should,  as  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  ob- 
serves, be  so  placed  as  not  to  drag 
the  uterus,  and  consequently 
should  be  as  far  from  that  organ  as 
possible;  and  if  the  pedicle  be 
very  short,  a  portion  of  cyst  may 
be  cut  off,  sufficient  to  make  a 
pedicle  long  enough  to  project 
through  the  wound.  The  latest 
form  of  clamp  used  by  Mr.  S. 
Wells  is  here  depicted.  Jt  is  more 
easily  applied,  more  secure,  and 
gives  less  annoyance  to  the  pa- 
tient than  former  models.  Lastly,  the  wound  is  closed  accurately 
(leaving  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  secured  by  the  clamp  just  proti'uding 
from  it),  and  so  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  method  of  closing  the  wound  recommended  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  is  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures  of  fine,  strong,  pure  silk, 
which  should  be  passed  from  within  outwards  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wound,  including  the  peritonajum,  so  as  to  bring  two 
8ui*faces  of  that  membrane  into  contact,  and  produce  adhesion  of  them, 
and  exclude  the  contact  of  the  purulent  matter  which  may  be  secreted 
by  the  other  structures. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  steps  of  the  operation  do  not 
follow  so  smoothly  as  we  have  just  described  them.  The  abdomen  may 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  ascitic  fluid,  most  of  which  must  be  allowed 
to  escape  befoi-e  beginning  upon  the  ovary.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
extract  the  tumour  through  a  small  incision,  either  because  its  con- 
tents are  too  viscid  to  run  out,  or  because  it  is  solid  and  cannot  be 
onptied  (of  course  any  lesser  contained  cysts  may  be  punctured),  or 
because  of  adhesions.  These,  if  old,  fiim,  and  extensive,  may  cause  the 
operation  to  be  abandoned ;  if  slighter,  they  may  be  gently  torn  through, 
or,  if  need  be,  divided  wi^  the  knife,  and  any  arteries  or  veins  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  must  be  tied.  If  it  be  impossible  to  apply  the 
clamp,  a  stout  whipcord  ligature  may  be  made  to  encircle  the  whole 


•  See  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec.  11, 1868. 


}>oited  by  a  many- tailed  or  Indian  bandage, 
ministered  in  rei^iilar  small  doses,  to  procure 
by  day.  Sickness  and  thirst  may  be  allayed  b 
shoidd  be  '^'ood,  consisting  of  soup,  ligtit  pudd 
and  soda  water,  accoi-ding  to  the  patient's  taste 
regulated  as  they  are  after  a  contiDement ;  t 
emptied  before  the  operation,  they  need  not  be 
to  feel  uncomfortable;  then  a  lavement  may 
catheter  should  be  intitxluoed  regularly.  If  g 
come  on,  a  common  warm  linseed  poultice  maj 
by  Mr.  Wells ;  and  if  serous  effusion  should  be 
he  veiy  rationally  recommends  that  the  woi 
opened  to  let  it  escape,  as  he  did  in  one  case 
results; — for,  as  he  observes,  the  serum  in  this 
scalded  the  fingers ;  and  theif  is  no  doubt  but 
capable  by  inoculation  of  pi-oducing  puerpera 
then,  must  it  not  cause  within  the  peritonaeal  < 
also  eracuated  fluid  from  the  pouch  of  peritons 
rectnm,  by  vaginal  puncture,  and  in  one  case 
tube  with  excellent  effect.  (Med.  Times  and  ' 
Peaslee  has  reported  three  cases  in  which 
syringing  of  the  peritonsal  cavity  with  warm  ' 
chloride  of  soda.  The  patients  recovei-ed.  (. 
Science,  July,  1864.)t 
III.  Violent  Blows  on  the  Abdomen 

*  "  The  &tal  mistakes  of  the  operator  are,  leavln 
nnsecared;  tearing  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  i 
baste  to  gel  through  adhesions ;  uniting  so  badly  t 
opens  and  lets  out  the  intestines;. treating  the  grai 
ovarian  cyst ;  leaving  blood  or  escaped  flnid,  or  ev( 
In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  as  U  likely  to  happ 

hurrifd  to  a  rlaup    th*  IntiHiHnaa  aKnvAllaH  Kar.W    mw,A 
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the  passage  of  cart-wheels,  spent  shot,  and  so  forth,  ttaj  produce 
various  results.  1.  They  may  cause  scyere  concussion  and  collapse, 
which  may  either  speedily  prove  fatal,  or  may  pass  off  without  further 
ill  consequences,  or  may  be  succeeded  by  inflammation. 

2.  They  may  produce  laceration  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  solid 
viscera ;  with  effusion  of  blowl  or  of  their  secretions  into  the  perito- 
nseal  cavity.  This  may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  complains  of  excru- 
ciating; pain  radiating  over  the  whole  belly  ;  if  the  features  are  pinched, 
the  belly  soon  swells,  and  the  pulse  is  very  small  and  tremulous. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  suffered  to  lie  quietly  during  the 
stage  of  collapse,  without  any  officious  administration  of  stimulants  ; 
and  so  soon  as  pain  or  vomiting  comes  on,  he  should  have  opium  by 
enema.  Subsequently  leeches,  and  fomentations  to  the  belly,  to  abate 
inflammation  ;  and  opium,  to  sup{)ort  the  system  under  the  irritation, 
are  the  only  available  remedies.  The  bowels  should  not  be  disturbed 
either  with  purgatives  or  enemata  for  the  first  thiee  days,  nor  should 
any  nutriment  be  taken,  save  very  small  quantities  ot'  ice,  milk  and 
water,  or  beef-tea,  at  intervals. 

IV.  Abscesses  between  the  abdominal  parietes  occasionally  result 
from  contusions  or  pimctured  wounds,  and  sometimes  occur  idiopathi- 
cally.  Accoixling  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Abscess, 
they  should  be  opened  early,  both  because  of  the  tendinous  structures 
by  which  they  are  covei-ed,  and  of  the  possibility  that  they  might  burst 
into  the  peritonaeum. 

V.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  into 
four  species:  namely,  1st,  simple  wounds  of  the  {)arietes;  2ndly, 
wounds  of  the  visce):a ;  Si-dly,  wounds  of  the  jKirietes  with  protrusion 
of  the  viscera;  and,  4thly,  wounds  in  which  some  of  the  viscera  are 
protruded  and  wounded  likewise. 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  svnple  vconnd  of  the  parietes,  the  surgeon  must 
first  (if  it  be  large  enough)  gently  introduce  his  finger,  to  ascertain  that 
no  part  of  the  intestines  is  beginning  to  protrude  ;  then  the  wound  must 
be  closed  by  suture,  which  should  be  pjissed  deej)ly.  If  the  epigastric 
arteiy  is  divided,  it  must  be  cut  down  upon  and  tied.  The  surgeon 
must  recollect  that  when  any  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes  has  been 
wounded  or  severely  bruised,  it  is  almost  certain  afterwaixls  to  become 
the  seat  of  hernial  protrusion. 

2,  Wounds  of  the  viscera, —  In  the  case  of  small  wounds  of  the 
abdomen  without  protrusion,  it  will  be  often  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  bowels  are  wounded  or  not,  but  the  treatment  must  be  altogether 
the  same,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

(a)  Wounds  of  the  stomach  may  be  known  by  the  situation  and 
depth  of  the  wound,  by  vomiting  of  blood,  by  the  very  great  depression 


C  R.  Thompson  of  Westerham  (describes  the  Improved  trocar  mentioned  at 
pi  534).  Med.  Times,  1858,  vol.  I.,  p.  329 ;  Spencer  Wells  in  Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 
18ftS  and  1864  ;  Dr.  Clay  In  Obstet.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  his  IU9th  and  llUth  cases, 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Oct,  1864. 


place,  the  mucous  membrane  protruaes  imuugi.  «, 
Hli  uj)  a  small  apeiture;  aiul,  secondly,  any  lendei 
is  counteractetl  l.y  tlie  constant  equable  pressure  ol 
viscera  against  each  other.  Moreover,  lymph  is  so 
the  ueighbouring'jKirts  together,  and  thus  the  apeiti 
and  any  future  extravasation  is  prevented. 

(c)  Wounds  of  the  livery  if  extensive,  are,  froi 
rity,  nearly  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  heart.  Small 
tions  may  be  recovei-ed  from.  There  will  at  first  b 
collapse,  which,  if  the  patient  survive,  will  be 
sickness,  pain  in  the  liver,  yellowness  of  the  sk 
itchii^,  and  a  glairy,  bilious  discharge  from  the  w 

{d)  Wounds  or  rupture  of  the  gaU-bladder  a 
fatal,  although  there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  r» 

(e)  Wounds  of  the  spleeny  if  deep,  are  also  fatal,  f 
rhi^e  that  follows,  although  the  whole  organ  hai 
animals,  and  from  man,  witliout  much  consequeo 

(/)  Wounds  of  the  kidneys  are  attended  with 
are  exceedingly  dangerous,  from  hscmorrhage,  r 
flammation  with  excessive  vomiting ;  and  lastl 
puration,  kept  up  by  the  passage  of  urine 
Very  mild  laxatives,  the  warm  bath,  very  light  di 
of  the  flow  of  urine  through  the  wound,  and  som 
to  prevent  excoriation  of  the  surrounding  skin,  ] 
sures. 

{g)  Wounds  of  the  bladder ^  if  communicating 
are  extremely  dangerous,  owing  to  extravasaUi 
unless  there  is  an  external  wound  through  whit 
are  almost  uniformly  mortal.  The  catheter  mi 
Mr.  Syme  (in  his  **  Contributions '*)  gives  a  < 
Wadder.  below  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  per 
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a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  Then  the  surgeon  should  return  the  bowel 
portion  by  poition,  passing  it  back  with  his  light  foreiiiiger  and 
thumb,  and  keeping  his  left  forefinger  on  that  which  is  already  replaced, 
to  prevent  it  from  protruding  fu;ain.  He  should  be  careful  to  replace 
intestine  before  omentum,  and  any  wounded  part  should  be  i-etumed  last. 
The  abdominal  parietes  are  best  sewn  together  as  after  ovaiiotomy 

4.  If  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when  protruded^  are  found  to  be 
tcounded,  the  wound  should  be  sewn  up  by  a  continuous  or  glover's 
Auture  (keeping  the  serous  sui faces  applied  together,  and  turned  in- 
wards). (See  p.  1 35.)  Then  it  is  hoped  that  the  aperture  in  the  bowel 
will  be  united  by  the  adhesion  of  the  contiguous  serous  surfaces ;  and 
the  silk  employed  in  the  suture  will  be  detached  by  ulceration, and  fall 
into  its  cavity.  If,  however,  any  part  of  the  bowel  that  is  proti*uded 
be  very  much  lacei-ated,  or  be  gangrenous,  it  should  not  be  returned, 
but  be  left  hanging  out,  that  an  artifciai  anus  may  be  formed. 

The  svmptoms  of  inflammation  of  th:  peritoncewn  or  abdominal 
■viscera,  which  is  of  course  exceedingly  likely  to  follow  these  wounds  and 
ipjuries,  may  readily  be  recognised.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with 
his  knees  drawn  up;  he  breathes  solely  with  the  thorax,  and  not  with 
the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  muscles;  the  countenance  is  anxious ;  the 
pulse  small,  wiry,  and  resisting,  but  becomes  fuller  after  bleeding; 
there  is  severe  throbbing  pain,  with  great  tenderness,  more  or  less 
widely  diffused;  a  dry  tongue,  constant  nausea,  or  vomiting,  or  obsti- 
nate constipation,  complete  the  catalogne.  If  the  case  proceed  to  a 
fiital  termination,  the  belly  swells  from  serous  etl'usion  (if  this  be  the 
case  the  wound  should  be  opened)  or  from  tympanites;  and  the  pulse 
becomes  more  fiequent  and  weak,  the  patient  retaining  his  senses  to  the 
last. 

The  treatm,ent  comprises  opium  or  morphia,  which  may  be  given  as 
enemas  to  allay  pain  and  keep  the  wonnded  part  at  rest ;  fomentations ; 
leeches  if  necessary ;  ice  to  allay  sickness ;  and  cold  beef-tea  by 
spoonfuls. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  purgatives  in  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  true  that  the  bowels  will  be  obstinately  costive ; 
but  this  costiveness  arises  from  theii-  being  inflamed,  and  unable  to  pro- 
pel their  contents  onwards;  and  the  proper  remedies  for  it  are  such  as 
will  relieve  the  inflammation — that  is,  bleeding,  leeches,  fomentations, 
and  calomel  and  opium.  But  if,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  the  surgeon 
attempts  to  overcome  the  ccstivenexs  by  colocynth  pills  and  black 
draughts,  he  will  soon  induce  obstinate  vomiting,  that  will  render  all 
hi*  other  remedies  nugatory.  M  in  any  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  it  is  probable  that  they  are  loaded  with  fjtces,  the  proper  re- 
medy is  the  repeated  injection  of  warm  water  as  an  enema.  To  lelieve 
the  flatulent  distension  an  enema  of  1  drachm  of  the  essentinl  oil  of  rue 
well  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel  or  soap  and  water,  will  be  found 
exceedingly  eflicacious.* 

•  See  Travers  on  Wounds  of  the  InteRtines.  Tx)nd.  1812;  Ilennen's  Military 
Surgery ;  the  observations  on  the  treatment  of  Enteritis  in  Fergusson  on  IHier- 
D  2  N 


inime«iiately  t>fio\v  il,  u.ccu , 

ncutc  angle,  and  present  two  ori rices  ;  one  by 
tlio  stomach,  aiul  ;inother  which  leads  down 
oiirices  are  separated  l»y  a  sort  of  crescent -.'• 
projection  of  the  mesenteric  side  of  the  b 
tuie.  Now  it  may  readily  be  understood  th 
in  the  bowel,  the  more  acute  will  be  the  ani 
lower  portions  meet,  nnd  the  greater  will 
that,  if  the  septum  is  large,  it  will  act  as 
orifice  of  the  lower  portion  of  bowel,  caasi 
down  the  upper  portion  to  escape  external 
the  lower.* 

The  consequences  of  this  affection  may  b* 
die  of  starvation,  from  the  escape  of  the  cl 
the  duodenum.  2ndly,  that  a  portion  of 
and  form  a  hernia ;  besides  the  constant  disg 
by  the  escape  of  faecal  matter  and  flatus. 

Treatment, — If  the  affection  is  of  recent 
consequent  upon  sti-angulated  hernia,  the  p 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
hai)s,  the  external  aperture  may  contract  i 
is  very  small,  and  if  the  passage  between 
length  (a  state  of  parts  termed  fcEccd  fisti 
be  done  by  compression,  or  by  engi-afling  s 
ture ;  or  by  making  an  oval  incision  in  t 
aperture,  and  bringing  the  outer  edges  of  t 
of  needles  and  the  twisted  suture ;  or  by 
to  the  margin  of  the  wound. 

But  if  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  bo 
projecting  septum  large,  the  chance  of  reoc 
simple  linen  or  lint  may  be  worn  to  eompi 
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order  to  enlarge  the  lower  one,  and  repress  the  septam,  as  proposed  hy 
Dessault.  As  a  last  resource,  a  small  portion  of  the  septum  may  be 
nipped  and  strangulated  by  the  forceps,  or  enterotome  invented  by 
Dupnytren  for  that  purpose. 

VII.  Abdominal  Section. — There  is  a  class  of  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  intestines,  in  which  it  is  found,  af\er  death,  that  the  mis- 
chief has  been  done  by  some  one  little  band  of  lymph,  the  consequence 
of  inflammation,  and  that  if  this  could  havabeen  Ibund  and  severed, 
the  patient  might  have  had  at  least  a  chance  of  recovery. 

Intestinal  obstruction  may,  however,  arise  from  many  other  caus^fs 
such  as,  1st,  QettSj  or  obstinate  spasm ;  2ndly,  impaction  of  accumu- 
lated faeces,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  large  gall-stone,  or  intestinal  concretion, 
as  of  chalk  or  magnesia,  taken  incautiously  as  medicines ;  Srdly,  solid 
growths  within  the  intestine ;  4thly,  tumours  pressing  upon  it  from 
without ;  5thly,  stricture  of  the  intestine  ;  6thly,  invagination  or  in- 
tussusception, or  the  slipping  of  one  portion  into,  and  constriction  by, 


another.  This  condition  is  i-arely  recognized  in  time,  and  is  of\en  mis- 
taken for  dysentery,  and  the  writer  believes  that  many  children  die  of 
it,  without  the  true  cause  being  known.  The  child  is  ill,  probably 
Tomits ;  is  evidently  in  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  usually  ptisses  the  con- 
tents of  the  lower  bowels  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood ;  afterwards 
blood  alone.  Most  probably  the  parents  send  for  medicine.and  possibly  get 
a  powder  containing  some  purgative,  which  makes  the  case  worse  or 
hopeless.  The  symptoms  of  strangulation  continue;  and  if  the  patient 
survive  long  enough,  there  is  a  discharge  of  fetid  bloaly  serum  oozed 
out  by  the  strangled  bowel,  and  possibly  a  portion  of  bowel  may  be 

*  Invagination  of  the  intestine,  trom  nature,  by  Dr.  Westmacott.  A  large 
coQ  of  the  small  intestines,  including  the  caput  coll.  has  been  cngulphed  within 
the  aiceodlng  colon.  The  vermifonn  appendage  Is  i>een  projecting  out ;  and 
thfOQi^  an  aperture,  made  artificially,  the  black  and  almost  gangrenous  iuteb- 
tine  la  seen  strangled  within. 


inatt«'r,  and  (►coasiorml  fits  of  colicky  pan 
the  intc'>tino  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  d 
(li>t<*ii(lril  guts  can  he  seen  through  the  a 
esNeiitiul  syinptotns,  ten'ierness,  and  othe 
added  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Now  the  practical  question  arises-— au] 
of  evident  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
lieen  used  as  largely  as  they  safely  can 
been  given  till  they  do  but  add  to  the 
leeches  and  opium  and  hip-Uiths  have  be 
of  tenderness ;  and  that  some  space  has 
are  not  veiy  urgent,  to  see  what  nature  i 
case  remains  unimproved — ^shall  the  pat 
surgical  means  be  i-esorted  to,  to  give 
would  say,  let  the  patient  settle  his  affiii 
let  an  operation  be  resorte<l  to. 

The  most  favourable  circumstances  ^ 
are,  if  the  patient  is  not  too  much  exhau. 
l)ain  and  vomiting;  if  he  can  point  t 
uneasiness,  and,  probably,  of  stricture,  j 
distended  coils  of  intestine  seems  to  conf 
has  been  known  to  suffer  on  foimer  oo 
Hammation  in  the  abdomen,  thus  makin] 
tion  is  caused  by  bands  of  lymph,  rath* 
causes ;  and  if  the  present  attack  haveo 

If  the  operation  is  determined  on,  th 
be  WAimeil ;  flannels  dipped  in  warm 
tect  the  bowels  it  they  protrude;  cli 
tered,  and  the  bladder  emptied.  Thei 
through  the  linea  alba  below  the  umbili 
».l   nnd  the  finger  at  once   | 
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author  lias  opoi-ated.  the  patient  poinieU  bet'oifliaixl  with  j'.-it-i  t  ;i<.ai. 
racy  to  the  spot  where  tiie  obstruction  was  I'ouml. 

^^hould  the  operator  either  fail  in  finding  an  ol'Struction,  or  iu 
relieriog  it,  the  desperate  resource  remains  of  opening  tiie  bowel,  as 
low  down  as  possible,  and  stitching  the  opened  part  to  the  edge  of  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  so  as  to  establish  an  artificial  anus.  Although 
these  proceedings  have  not  hitherto  met  with  much  success,  in  all  the 
cases  recorded  the  patients'  sufferings  have  been  much  i-eiieved  thereby, 
and  an  easier  death  has  resulted.* 

VIII.  Artificial  Anus  for  the  Relief  of  Obstruction.— 
VVTien  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  situated  iu  the  rectum  or  colon, 
and  the  passage  of  faecal  matter  is  entirely  prevente^l,  so  that  life  is  in 
imminent  danger,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  pro}>ose  an  ojieration  ibr 
the  patient's  relief. 

The  dasa  of  cases  referred  to,  comprise,  1,  cases  of  corujcnital  de(\' 
ekncy  of  the  rectum  in  new-boni  children,  in  which  an  attempt  ha^i 
been  noade  unsuccessfully  to  open  the  bowel  from  the  ]>erina:um  ; 
2,  cases  of  impassable  stricture  of  the  rectum,  or  of  some  pait  of  the 
colon ;  3,  of  obstruction  by  cancerous  and  other  growths  withiu,  or 
tumours  without ;   or,  in  fact,  by  any  other  conceivable  cjiu.se. 

Before  resorting  to  such  an  operation,  the  surgeon  must  fii-st  ex- 
plore the  rectum  thoroughly  by  finger  and  bougie,  inject  water  by  the 
long  tube,  and  take  every  other  method  of  establishing  an  aa'urate 
dii^osis,  since,  of  course,  to  make  an  opening  below  the  point  of 
stricture  would  be  useless.  Then  there  are  two  places  in  which  the 
operation  may  be  performed : — 

(1.)  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  may  be  opene«l  by  an  incision 
in  the  left  iliac  i-egion.  This  o}>ei-ation  was  proposetl  by  Littre  in  1720. 
Instead  of  opening  the  sigmoid  flexure  on  the  left,  the  coccum  on  the 
right  side  may,  if  deemed  expedient,  be  opened  by  an  oblique  incision, 
near  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

(2.)  The  colon  may  be  opened  in  the  lumbar  region  by  a  vertical 
incision  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  just  above 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  was  propose<l  by  Caliisen  in  1817,  or  by  the 
horizontal  section  proposed  by  Amussat  in  1832.  This  is  generally 
called  Am nssat's  operation.  An  incision  through  skin  and  fat  may  be 
made  horizontally  above,  and  parallel  to,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  com- 
mencing near  the  spine,  and  carried  outwards  for  from  two  to  five  or 
six  inches,  according  to  the  age  and  bulk  of  the  patient.  Taking  the 
interral  between  the  external  oblique  and  latis^inuis  doisi  muscles  as  a 
gpide, — perhaps  meeting  the  musculo-cutineous  lumbar  nerves, — the 

*  See  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  paper  by  B.  Phillips,  Med.  Cbir.  Trans., 
rtA.  Txxl.,  containing  copious  bibliographical  notices,  and  a  ceitena  of  opinions ; 
an  aocomit  of  a  case  by  K.  Druitt,  in  the  same  vol. ;  and  of  others  by  l>r.  Gold- 
ing  Bird  and  Mr.  Hilton  in  vul.  xxx. ;  by  Fergusson,  lancet,  185U,  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 
Also  a  most  practical  paper  on  complications  uf  hemiaJand  obstructiun  of  the 
bow^  with  nunieroas  engravings  and  cases,  by  tho  late  K  K.  Robinson  ol  Cam- 
barwell,  from  whom  the  author  received  mucli  valuable  information.  I.ond. 
Joiim.ofMed.,  1851. 


/ 
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two  ligatures  must  be  passed  through  it, 
steady  it  when  opened,  and  to  attach  the  < 
bowel  to  that  in  the  skin  when  the  operati 
be  done  likewise  when  the  sigmoid  flexure  i 
ticolar  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
bowel,  so  that  no  effusion  can  take  place 
wA^u*  Af  laf^  liimkiir  r«»9ion  must  of  COQI 
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nature  of  the  disease  which  required  the  operatioo,  and  on  tlie  effects 
which  this  may  hare  already  caosed.  Out  of  forty-eight  cases  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Hawkins,  there  is  scaix^ly  one  in  which  death  can  lairly 
be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  operation  itself.* 

IX.  Gastrotomy  fok  the  relief  of  Starvation. — In  a  ca.se 
ot  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  life  was  at  the  point  of  extinction 
by  starvation  from  utter  impossibility  of  swallowing;  in  which  the 
trachea  even  had  been  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  breathing,  and  in 
which  the  rectum,  as  it  always  will  in  time,  ejected  the  matenals  intro- 
duced as  nutiitious  enemata.  Dr.  Habei-shon  caused  an  aperture  to  be 
made  into  the  stomach,  through  the  left  linea  semilunaiis,  which  was 
skilfully  effected  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster.  Eggs,  milk,  and  other  articles 
of  nourishment  were  introduced,  and  the  man  lived  till  the  thii*d  day 
after  the  operation,  with  his  sense  of  starvation  relieved,  and  then  ex- 
pired in  comparative  comfort. f 

X.  lu  a  case  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  of  the  Appendix  Cmci, 
arising  apparently  from  the  impaction  of  a  small  mass  of  feculent 
matter,  Mr.  Hnncock  made  an  incision  close  above  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  gave  issue  to  some  offensive  serum,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  patient,  who  was  moribund,  but  i«covei-ed.  He 
proposes  a  similar  opemtion  for  the  purpose  of  letting  acrid  effusions 
drain  away,  in  cases  of  unhealthy  peritonitis,  and  the  hint  is  a  valuable 
one.l 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HERKIA. 
SECTION   I. — NATURE   AND   CAUSES   OF   HERNIA  GENERALLY. 

Definition, — Hernia  signifies  a  protrusion  of  any  viscus  fiom  its 
natural  cavity.  But  the  word,  used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to  signify 
protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscem. 

Causes. — The  formation  of  hernia  may  be  readily  undei-stood  by 
Considering  that  the  abdominal  viscera  are  subject  to  fj-equent  and 
riolent  pressure  from  the  diaphi-agra  and  other  muscles  by  which  they 
are  sun*ounded,  a  pressure  which  tends  to  force  them  outwardly  against 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.     If  any  ]K)intof  the  pairietes  be  not  strong 

*  Almost  all  that  is  known  (>f  these  operations  \a  summed  up  in  a  paper  bj 
Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv.,  which  contains  copious  re- 
ferences to  the  original  memoirs  ol  A  muscat,  I'ring,  Maitland,  Teale  uf  Leeds, 
Etsos  of  Derby,  Clement  of  Shrewsbury,  Baker  of  DirminKbam.  and  other 
Koglish  and  Ountiiienta!  operators.  Notco  ot  u  good  case  In  wnlch  it  was  per- 
lonned  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for  obeitruction  by  cancorouh  tumour  following 
OTartotomy,  Med.  Times,  1h;>9,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 1. 

f  (^ted  in  Hanking,  vol.  xxviii.,  from  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.  3rd  Series. 

i  A  short  account  of  disease  of  the  Appendix  Caici,  cured  by  operation ;  by 
Benry  Hancock.    Loud.  1848. 


or  by  olx'sity  or  dropsy.  4.  In  certain  cm* 
or  laxity  of  the  mo-ieiitery  and  other  serous 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  omentum  by  fatty 
cause  of  hernia. 

The  excitimj  cause  is  compression  of  the 
muscles  that  sun*ound  them,  and  especially 
hernia  is  so  frequent  a  result  of  vioieot  bw 
weights  and  the  like— especially  if  the  pa 
weakened  by  illness.  Moreover,  it  is  not  un 
with  stone  or  stricture,  from  the  immoderati 
in  passing  thnr  urine. 

The  viscera  most  liable  to  hernial  protrus 
omentum,  and  ait:h  of  the  colon.  But  ever 
ally  been  found  protruded,  partially  or  enti 
congenital  deHciency  of  the  abdominal  panel 

The  Sac  of  a  heraia  is  a  portion  of  the  p 
peritoneum  which  the  protruding  visoera 
escape,  and  which  forms  a  pouch  containii 
ti-acts  adhesion  to  the  surrounding  celluh 
does  not  return  into  the  abdomen    when 
although  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  her 
maasej  sac  and  all,  when  great  force  is  use 
hernia.     As  the  hernia  increases  in  size,  t^ 
by  growth,  partly  by  distension,  and  sligh 
partly  by  fresh  protrusion  of  peritoneum 
in  thickness  whilst  increasing  in  capacity ; 
it  becomes  thick,  indurated,  and  divisible 
narrow  part  which  communicates  with  th 
thickened,  rigid,  and  more  or  less  packt 
pressure  of  the  muscular  or  ligamentou 
«-«„«♦;,„««    fK«   unn    has    two    constricted 
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hernia.  4.  Hernia  may  be  considered  virtually  without  a  sac,  if  the 
8HC  has  been  burst  by  a  blow,  or  if  it  has  become  entirely  adherent  to 
its  contents.  Instances,  again,  ara  known  in  which  two  peritoneal 
sacs  have  protruded  through  one  and  the  same  aperture  in  the  abdomi* 
nal  parieteH ;  and  in  which  one  sac  has  comedown  within  a  previously- 
existing  one. 

Division. — Hemia  is  divided  into  bevei-al  species:  1st,  according  to 
its  situation — as  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  so  forth;  2ndly,  aocoi-ding 
to  the  condition  of  the  protruded  viscera ;  which  may  be  (a)  reducible 
or  i-eturaable  into  the  abtlomen ;  (6)  irreducible^  that  is,  not  returnable 
into  the  abdomen,  but  without  constriction;  or  ic)  strangulated^  that 
is,  subject  to  some  constriction,  which  not  only  pi  events  their  return 
into  the  abdomen,  but  also  interferes  with  the  pissage  of  their  contents, 
amd  with  their  circulation. 

SECTION   II.~REDDCIBLE   HERNIA. 

Symptoms, — A  soft  compressible  swelling  ap})^!^  at  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  It  increases  in  size  when  tl>e  patient  stands 
up ;  if  grasped,  it  is  found  to  dilate  when  he  coughs  or  makes  any 
exertion ;  and  it  diminishes  or  disappears  when  he  lies  down,  or  when 
properly-directed  pressure  is  rande  upon  it.  If  the  sac  contains  intes- 
tine only  {entero-cele),  the  tumour  is  smooth,  rounded,  and  elastic ;  6or- 
borygmi  (or  Hatulent  croakings)  are  occasionally  hejird  in  it,  and  when 
prised  upon,  the  bowel  returns  into  the  abdomen  with  a  sudden  jerk 
and  gurgling  noise.  If,  however,  it  contains  omentum  only  (epiplo-cele), 
the  tumour  is  flattened,  inelastic,  flabby,  and  unequal  to  the  touch, 
and  when  pressed,  it  returns  without  noise,  and  very  slowly,  the  pres- 
sure requiring  to  be  continued  till  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  Hut  very 
often  one  hernial  sac  contains  both  intestine  and  omentum  {cntero- 
epiplO'Cele)  ;*  and  very  frequently  it  is  perfectly  imf)Ossible  to  ascertain 
which  it  contains  by  any  external  examination. 

Treatment, — This  may  be  palliative  <»r  nidical.  The  palliative  plan 
it,  to  employ  a  truss,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  pad  placc<l  on  the 
seat  of  protrusion,  and  of  a  steel  spring  which  passes  round  the  body, 
and  causes  the  pad  to  press  with  the  requisite  degree  of  force,  in 
writing  for  a  truss  it  is  usual  to  give  the  circumference  of  the  btnly  at 
the  hips,  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter. 
The  patient  must  expect  to  find  the  truss  rather  irksome  for  the  fii*st 
week.  It  should  be  constantly  woi  n  by  day  ;  and  if  the  patient  will 
submit  to  wear  it  at  night,  also,  so  much  the  better.  If  he  will  not  do 
this,  he  should,  nt  all  events,  apply  it  in  the  morning,  before  he  rises 
from  the  recumbent  posture.  The  skin  of  the  part  which  it  presses 
Dpon  should  be  regularly  washed,  and  bathed  with  Eau  de  Cologne  or 
spirit,  else  large  boils  are  apt  to  foim  on  it. 

*  From  ir^Ai),  f i/mour ;  ivrtpov,  inteitinnm :  and  tninKoov,  omentum.  The 
word  mJAif  Is  frequently  used  in  the  older  surgical  lemiinolugy;  ex.  f^r.,  hydro- 
oele,  a  tamour  containing  water;  hanuUoceU,' a  tumour  containing  blood; 
'  V  A  hernial  tumour  In  the  groin. 


[* 


The  Maidstone  truss  allows  the  pad  to  sliUe 
circumrei-ence  ot  the  instrument  may  be  ada 
movements  of  the  iKxly,     A''/f;'s  truss  is  said 
blades  :  it  is  very  strong,  thou«^h  not  irksome 
Adams* s  graduated  pressure  truss  has  two  ; 
by  sliding  which  on  one  another  the  amount 
In  Ttxfs  tnus  the  spnng  goes  round  the  wai 
to  comprestf  a  pad  at   the  internal  abdomi 
truss  has  a  round  wire,  instead  of  a  6at  stee 
less  likely  to  be  displaced.     Trusses  may  ha> 
of  an  oblong-triangular  shape,  instead  of  ' 
pads  filled  with  air ;  or  with  sand,  which  wi! 
it ;  or  may  have  springs  going  entirely  rour 
steel  spring  an  elastic  India-rubber  belt  mai 
structed  by  Bouijeard.     Dr.  Amott  has  d( 
means  of  a  wire,  external  to  the  steel  spt 
tightened  or  slackened  by  a  nut  and  screw, 
be  r^ulated  with  the  greatest  possible  ma 
has  invented  one,  in  which  the  pad  is  capal 
sliding  on  the  spring.     For  children  the  . 
generally  answer  without  a  spring.     A  pad 
i-eoommended  by  Mr.  Dartnell.     He  alra  us 
as  a  covering  for  the  spring,  as  it  can  be  wi 
The  trusses  devised  by  Mr.  Woodf  have 
success  in  curing  small  hemise  as  well  as  u 
the  increase  of  hemise  for  which  an  operati 
been  deemed  advisable.      These  trusses  t 
inguinal  rupture,  obiiqus  and  direct ;   foi 
hei-nia.     They  are  all  based  on  a  distinct ; 
flat  and  level  pressure  at  the  sides  of  the 
■M«   W/wvl  AonKiders  that  the  p 
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Fig.  2. 


shoe,  the  outer  limb  (intended  to  press  upon  Ponpai-t's  ligament)  being 
shorter  than  the  inner,  which  is  laid  over  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring. 
(See  fig.  I.)  The  curve  of  the  horseshoe  is  placed  over  the  deep 
hernial  opening,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
side  spring  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
pad.  When  a  radical  cure  is  looked  for 
the  pad  is  composed  of  a  hard  smooth 
substance,  boxwood  being  the  most  con- 
venient. For  peculiar  cases  a  double  C 
spring  is  made  to  work  in  the  horns  of 
the  horseshoe  under  the  side  spring,  or 
the  haixi  surface  maj  be  covered  by  an 
India-rubber  water  bag  of  the  shape  of 
the  pad.  The  pad  for  direct  inguinal 
hernia  is  of  the  shape  of  an  ovate  ring 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  opposite  to  the 
axis  of  the  hernial  opening.  This  exerts  its  chief  pressure  upon  the 
margins,  preventing  their  giving  and  enlarging  under  the  pressure  of 
the  bowels.  (See  tig,  2.)  The  double  bearing  of  the  horseshoe  and 
ring  pads  enable  them,  under  sufficient 
pressure  of  the  side  spring,  to  keep  in 
plat«  better  than  the  convex  pads,  while 
the  tension  of  the  integuments  aci*oss 
the  opening  prevents  the  rupture  fi-om 
emerging  there.  The  spermatic  cord 
and  pubic  spine  escape  the  injurious 
pressure  of  the  pad  by  lying  in  the 
cleft  or  opening.  For  large  and  diffi- 
cult cases  of  inguinal  rupture,  he  em- 
ploys a  double  or  twin  pad,  each  half 
of  which  presses  upon  each  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  ring  or  sides  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  spring  goes 
entirely  round  both  hips,  one  end  pj-essing  upon  the  inner,  and  the  other 
on  the  outer  of  the  half  p:uls,  so  that  an  increase  of  pressure  can  be 
made  upon  either  half  that  may  be  desirable.  The  two  pads  are  bound 
together  by  a  transverse  strap.  Thus  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  backward 
pressure  is  kept  up.  The  pod  for  crural  hernia  is  egg-shaped  in  outline, 
its  bearing  surface  being  flattened  for  pressure  upon  the  front  wall  of 
the  crural  canal,  its  upper  border  rounded  to  support  Fou part's 
ligament,  and  iU  lower  tapered  off  to  accommodate  itself  to  the- 
aaj^enous  opening.  (See  Fig.  3,  p.  556.)  This  is  also  sometimes  pro- 
Tided  with  pad-springs.*     (B  shows  a  section.) 

Badical  cure. — If  the  patient  is  below  the  age  of  puberty,  or  not 
much  above  it,  and  if  the  hernia  has  not  existed  very  long,  a  proper 
truM,  if  constantly  worn,  has  in  some  cases  effected  a  permanent  cure. 
The  herniary  aperture,  no  longer  subject  to  distension,  then  becomes  con- 

*  These  trasses  are  made  by  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields. 


couniiy  oecn  cc 
of  ]>Rlliati\'e  tret 
and  the  patient 
wear  the  iustruir 
days. 

Modern  surgci 
some  nieans  of  r 
poeal,  which  w 
conveniently  im 
dacible  ingainal '. 


SECTION   in. — IRREDUCIBLE  HE 

Definition. — Hernia  is  said  to  be  irreducible,  i 
truded  viscera  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdooD 
no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  their  contents,  < 

Causes. — Hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible, 
the  sac  to  its  contents,  or  of  the  latter  to  each  otfa 
bands  formed  across  the  sac.  2.  By  eulargemen 
mesentery — whether  from  simple  deposition  of  fat 
or  other  organic  change.  3.  Omental  hernia  n 
ducible  by  a  contraction  of  that  poition  which  \U 
SBC,  so  that  it  is  not  stiff  enough  to  stand  against 
to  push  it  back  into  the  abdomen,  but  doubles  up 

Consequences, — Irreducible  hernia  may  prodi 
niences.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  is  often  lis 
in  the  abdomen,  or  perhaps  attacks  of  vomiting, 
food,  or  when  he  assumes  Uie  erect  po^^ture,  b 
omentum  or  intestines  being  fixed,  resist  all  disteni 
ment  of  the  stomach.  These  inconveniences  will  I 
if  the  patient  increase  in  corpulency,  or  become  ] 
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firmly  .■inbr;\("<-  tiio  ii»-i  uia,  .iii'l  jui-v.-iit  any  a.lditiuiial  juoliUMdii.  TIih 
patient  should  avoid  all  violent  «»xerti<'ii  nr  t'Xce>j5  in  diet,  and  .should 
never  let  his  bowels  \)e  confined. 

2.  Jiadicnl  cure, — It  has  occasional ij  happened,  after  confinement 
to  bed  for  sereml  weeks  with  fever  or  some  other  emaciating  ailment^ 
that  a  hernia,  imeducible  before,  has  been  replaced  with  ease,  owing  to 
an  absorption  of  the  fat  of  the  omentum  or  menenterj,  and  relaxation 
of  the  abdominal  apertures.  The  same  result  has  also  in  some  cases 
been  effected  by  art — by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture 
and  on  very  low  diet  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  by  the  frequent 
use  of  glysters  and  laxatives,  and  at  the  same  time  by  keeping  up  a 
constant  equable  pressure  on  the  tumour  by  means  of  a  bag  truss  mode 
to  lace  over  it.  This  plan  i^^  very  uncertain  as  to  its  results,  and  will 
be  eflectually  defeated  if  there  are  any  adhesions ;  and,  besides,  there 
are  not  many  patients  who  will  submit  to  it.  It  will  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  if  the  hernia  is  omental,  than  if  it  contains  intestine.  But 
aeveral  instances  are  known,  in  which,  after  the  contents  of  old  hemite 
had  been  replaced,  they  produced  S4i  much  irritation  in  the  abdomen, 
that  the  patients  were  glad  to  compound  for  their  life  by  keeping  the 
hernia.  Any  surgiail  operation  with  the  view  of  opening  the  t«ac, 
dividing  adhesions,  and  returning  the  parts  into  the  abdomen,  is  scarcely 
jastiiiable,  as  it  would  be  exposing  life  to  too  great  a  hazard.* 

SECTION   IV. — 8TUANGULATEI)   HERNIA. 

Definition. — Hernia  is  said  to  be  strangnlatetl,  when  it  is  con- 
stricteii  in  such  a  way,  that  the  contents  of  the  protrude*!  bowel 
cannot  be  propelled  onwards,  and  the  return  of  its  venous  blood  is 
impeded. 

The  causes  of  stranguLition  may  be, — 1 .  A  sudden  protrusion  of  bowel 
or  omentum  through  a  narrow  aperture,  in  consequence  of  violent  ei- 
eition ;— a  thing  not  unlikely  to  happen  if  a  truss  has  been  worn  for 
some  time,  and  then  is  carelessly  letl  off.  2.  Distension  of  the  pix)- 
truded  intestines  by  flatus  or  fseces,  or  tumefaction  and  congestion  of 
the  omentum  or  mesentery.  3.  Swelling  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  may 
be  a  cause;  and  spasm  was  formerly  considered  so. 

The  seai  of  stricture  is  either  the  thickene<i  ])ortiou  of  peritonaeum 
which  forms  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  tendinous  bands  external  to  it,  at 
the  internal  or  deep  hernial  apertuie.  Less  fiet^uently,  it  is  lower  down 
in  the  canal,  and  occasionally  in  large  sciotal  ruptures  at  the  pillars 
of  the  superficial  ring.  In  some  cases  the  bowel  has  been  c<.>nstricted 
by  membranous  bands,  or  by  Hssures  in  the  omentum  within  the  sac 
itself,  or  by  an  old  neck  of  the  sac,  see  p.  552.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  membranous  aperture,  through  whicli  the  displaced 
bowel  passes,  does  not  exert  any  active  force  upon  it ; — on  the  contrary, 

•  See  B.  Cooper,  quoted  In  Ranking,  vol.  xvl.  A  awe  in  which  Velpeau 
imctiited  subcutaneous  incisions  for  the  relief  of  an  irreducible  hernia  Is  related 
in  Bull.  Uen.  do  Th^rap.,  I5th  and  30th  Aug.  1840. 


sioinacn,  men  ot  mucus  and  bile,  and,  lastb 
acquire  1  a  stcrcoraecous  appearance,  by  being 
tesiines.   On  examination  the  surgeon  Hnds  a 
},ut  l»ack,  and  which  is  uneasy,  tense,  and  incoi 
nication  l»etween  the  aWomen  and  the  mispiai 
if  the  stricture   be  tight,  is  quite  interruptec 
pulse  felt  on  coughing  is  either  diminished  or 
over,  as  Mr.  Luke  •  very  dearly  pointed  out,  i 
examineil  with  both  hands,  and  if  one  hand  is  < 
body  of  the  tumour,  and  two  fingers  of  the 
neck  of  the  tumour  for  the  impulse  created  by 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sensation  of  impufsi 
the  part  where  the  stricture  exists ;  and  will  i 
neck  of  the  hernia,  as  it  would  if  no  stricture 
things  continue,  the  inflammatory  stage  come 
sac  becomes  tender,  and  tenderness  diffuses  itse 
over  the  abdomen,  both  of  which  become  very 
swelled.      The  countenance  is  anxious;   the 
patient  restless  and  despondent ;  and  the  pulf< 
After  a  variable  time,  the  constricted  parte 
skin  becomes  cold,  the  pulse  very  rapid  and  ire 
dusky  red  and  emphysematous ;  but  the  pain 
having  pei-haps  expressed  himself  altogether  rt 
dies. 

Varieties, — ^There  is  often  considerable  divei 
violence  of  these  symptoms.  If  Uie  patient  be 
strangulation  have  commenced  suddenly  with  a 
some  forcible  exertion,  the  inflammatory  stage 
and  be  followed  by  death  in  a  veiy  few  hours, 
the  patient  be  old,  if  the  hernia  have  been  long 
large  neck,  and  if  the  stranfirulation  h*  nrrw<M«. 
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if  the  hernia  be  omental,  the  symptoms  will  probabi  j  be  less  acute  than 
if  it  be  intestinal ;  but  not  much  less.  The  hoicels  may  act  in  this 
case:  also  i(& portion  of  the  calibi-e  of  the  bowel  be  constricted,  and 
not  the  whole,  so  that  a  passage  may  be  left :  also  if  the  vermiform 
appendix  be  the  only  part  constiicted  \*  but  the  surgeon  must  not  think 
the  case  cleared  up  if  the  bowels  act,  if  other  symptoms  remain. 

Morbid  Appearances. — After  death  from  strangulated  hernia,  the 
bowels  are  found  reddened,  the  upper  poi-tion  of  them  much  distended, 
and  there  are  effusions  of  turbid  serum  and  lymph.  Around  the  sac 
the  tissues  are  (edematous  or  emphysematous.  The  strangulated  intes- 
tine is  dark,  claret-coloured,  and  turgid  with  blood,  roughened  in 
patches  by  a  coating  of  lymph ;— or  displaying  patches  of  gangrene,  in 
the  form  of  greenish  or  ash-coloured  spots,  which  break  down  under  the 
finger.  The  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  where  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  stricture,  are  liable  to  be  ulcerated.  The 
omentum  is  dark  red ;  if  gangi-enous,  it  feels  crispy  and  emphysematous, 
and  the  blood  in  its  veins  is  coagulated.  The  sac  also  contains  bloody 
serum. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are,  to  return  the  intestine,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  may  be  reducible ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  divide 
any  constricting  part,  if  necessary. 

The  Taxis. — This  is  a  Greek  woi"d,  absuixUy  and  pedantically  used 
to  signify  the  acts  of  gentle  pressure  with  the  hands,  by  which  heniiae 
are  reduced.  The  bladder  having  been  emptied,  the  patient  should  lie 
down  in  an  attitude  of  complete  repose,  and  be  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform ;  if  this  be  not  used,  he  may  be  mjide  to  lie  in  a  warm 
bath,  with  his  shoulders  raised ;  and  both  his  thighs  should  be  raised 
towards  the  belly,  and  be  pLiced  close  to  each  other,  so  that  every 
muscle  and  ligament  connected  with  the  abdomen  may  be  i*elaxed.  If 
not  narcotized,  he  should  be  engaged  in  convej-sation,  to  prevent  him 
from  straining  with  his  i-espiratory  muscles.  In  order  elfectually  to 
remove  the  expulsive  force  of  the  diaphragm,  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow, 
directs  the  patient  to  make  a  deep  expiration,  and  to  abstain  from 
drawing  in  the  breath  as  long  as  possible. f  Then  the  surgeon,  if  the 
tumour  be  large,  grasps  it  with  the  palms  of  both  hands,  gently  com- 
presses it,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  a  little  flatus  and  venous  blood,  and 
occasionally  with  his  fingei-s  gently  moves  the  parts  at  the  neck  of  the 
tumour,  or  perhaps  tres  to  pull  them  very  gently  downwai-ds,  in  order 
if  possible  to  dislodge  them.|  This  operation  may  Ije  continued  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  the  tumour  be  indolent,  but  not 

•  Smyly  on  Hernia,  Dublin  Journal,  May,  1H63. 

f  (^oted  from  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  July.  1856,  in  Ranking,  vol. 
xxiv. 

X  Mr.  T.  Hunt,  late  of  Heme  Bay,  now  of  Alfred  Place,  in  a  communication 
with  which  be  bos  favoured  the  author,  condemns  all  kneading  and  piishins:. 
aud  says  that  be  believes  that  g'>ntle,  long-continued,  and  equable  pressure 
will  reduce  every  hernia,  provided  time  and  gentleness  are  allowed  for  the 
operation.  Mr.  Hunt's  opinion  is  grounded  upon  numerous  cases  during  a 
pCBcUce  of  thirty  years. 


V  '(' 


raising  the  jK'lvis  and  depressing  the  shoulders 
ot'  tho  )«itiuiit  "  toj)sy  turvey.*'  Tliis  is  best  d 
on  A  (.liair  jtlace<l  iindor  tlie  lower  ]\ui.  of  tl)e 
U-ttini:  tlu'  patient's  head  and  shouldei-s  rest  u 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  legs  bent  up  to 
itself  bent  forwards,  so  as  to  relax  complete 
tures  in  the  groin.  Inversion  of  the  patient  t 
the  riacera  towards  the  diaphragm,  and  the  di 
and  omentum  out  of  the  neck  of  the  mc  Thi 
plication  of  the  taxis,  and  by  fnctions  over  the 
from  the  strangulated  (lart,  will  otlen  succeed 
gulation,  when  other  means  fail.  If  the  taxi 
auxiliary  measures  are  commonly  resorted  to. 

(a)  The  fii-st  to  be  mentioned  is  chlorofori 
complete  relaxation  and  unconsciousness. 

(6)  Bleeding  to  the  approach  of  syncope  n 
is  robust,  the  hernia  small  and  of  recent  At 
tenderness  of  the  sac  or  of  the  abdomen,  in  w 
employed  before  trving  the  taxis. 

(c)  The  Ao^ftaM  (9«)°— 100°  F.)  continue 
great  relaxation,  is  useful  in  similar  cases ; 
that  a  delicate  person  will  not  be  very  likely 
operation,  if  bled  or  boiled  to  death's  door  fir 

(rf)  A  large  dose  of  opnim,  or  morphia^  i 
cases  of  acute  strangulation,  if  for  any  reason 
and  especially  if  the  pain  and  vomiting  are  v 

(tf)  The  tobacco  enema  (jj.  and  Oj.  aq.  : 
minutes,  and  half  to  be  used  at  a  time)  ha 
in  many  cases,  especially  of  inguinal  heitil 
gerous  remedy.  It  has  proved  immediatel 
..«ri  Vina  rpndpi-pd  Others  incapable  of  surviv; 
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applications  are  incautiously  used  after  it ;  and,  above  all,  it  may  be 
the  excuse  for  injiyious  delay.  Certajnly  it  should  not  be  used  if 
painful.        tn^Z,        /-i^  J-K^-*--^    - 

(^)  Purgatives  and  enemata  are  irritating  and  mischievous  in  sudden 
acute  strangulation,  but  vastly  beneficial  if  the  patient  is  aged,  the 
hernia  large  and  long  iiTeducible,  and  if  the  attacic  has  been  preceded 
and  caused  by  constipation.  Large  doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth  are 
the  best  purgatives,  and  the  enemata  should  consist  of  as  much  giuel 
or  water  as  can  be  injectni  without  causing  very  much  pain  or  disten- 
sion. Moreover,  Dr.  O'Beime  *  has  fully  shown  that  greater  benefit  is 
to  be  derived  in  cases  of  incarcerated  heraia  and  obstinate  constipation 
from  passing  up  a  long  tube  (the  tube  of  a  stomach-pump  answers  very 
well)  into  the  colon,  than  from  the  use  of  the  ordinaiy  short  enema* 
pipe.  The  long  tube  relieves  the  bowels  of  their  flatus ;  and  of  coui'^e 
by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  renders  the 
return  of  the  hernia  more  easy.f 

Operation  not  to  be  delayed. — In  old  standing  cases,  occurring  to 
aged  people  with  large  herniae,  the  surgeon  may  be  justified  in  waiting 
some  time  to  try  the  effect  of  his  remedies ;  but  in  acute  cases  occur- 
ring to  young  people,  we  would  earnestly  inculcate  the  rule  that  if  the 
taxis,  aided  by  chloroform  or  opium,  do  not  very  speedily  succeed,  it  is 
the  safest  plan  to  perfonn  an  operation  for  dividing  the  stricture  with- 
out further  delay.  It  is  very  well  remarked  by  James  of  Exeter,J 
that  time  is  of  the  most  extreme  value  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated 
hernia.  The  earlier  the  taxis  is  tried,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  succeed ; 
before  the  bowel  has  been  long  and  strongly  nipped,  and  thickened  by 
congestion.     The  same  may  be  said  of  an  operation. 

The  operation  that  may  be  performed  may  be  either  the  old  one  of 
opening  the  sac,  dividing  the  stricture,  and  returning  the  intestine;  or 
secondly^  the  plan  of  division  of  the  stricture,  without  opening  the  sac ; 
or  thirdly,  Mr.  Gay's  operation  for  limitini;  the  incisions  to  parts  in- 
vesting the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  manner  of  operating  lor  each  variety 
of  hernia  will  be  found  in  the  following  sections.  Hei-e  we  make  a 
few  obsen-ations  applicable  to  the  subject  geuerally. 

1.  Supposing  the  sac  to  be  opened,  the  intestine  should  be  well  exa- 
mined, and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  actually  com- 
premed  by  the  stricture,  and  which  should  be  gently  drawn  down  for 
that  purpose.  If  it  be  merely  dark  claret-coloured  from  congestion,  or 
slightly  roughened  with  lymph,  or  if  it  exhibit  a  few  black  patches  of 
eochymosis,  it  should  be  retumed — the  operator  being  careful  to  re- 
place it  bit  by  bit — intestine  before  omentum — ^and  those  pails  fii-st 
which  protruded  last.  The  wound  may  then  be  closed  with  sutures, 
and  a  firm  compress  be  placed  upon  it. 

2.  If  the  hernia  were  irreducible  long  before  it  was  stnuigulateJ, 

•  James  O'Bclme,  M.D.,  New  Views  of  Defecation.    Dublin,  1833. 
f  Vide  Lancet,  July  6  and  '21.  1«39 ;  also  James's  Retrospecllve  Address,  in 
Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  1840 ;  and  O'Beime  on  Defecation. 
X  On  the  Operations  for  Strangulated  Ueruia.    Lond.,  1H59. 
D  2  o 


to  render  it  doubttui  wneuiei  ii.  wv/u.v.  —  , 
t'unctioiis  when  returned,  it  has  been  advised 
it,  and  so  atlbrd  an  outlet  tor  its  contents  th 
but  sudi  a  proceeding  must  not  be  rashly  res< 

4.  If  the  omentum  is  puij;renous,  or  it  it  i: 
it  would,  if  returned,  excite  dangerous  irrita 
In  this  case  some  surgeons  advise  it  to  be  lef) 
or  to  cut  it  off  close  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  an 
to  prevent  further  protrusion.  Macfarlane  an 
recommend  it  to  be  cut  cleanly  off,  and  all  th 
fine  silk  ligatures,  and  the  end  to  be  then  pat 
men,  brea^ng  up  any  adhesions  about  the  ne 
thus  avoiding  the  diagging  pains  and  colic  w 
a  portion  of  the  omentum  or  intestine  is  fixed 
to  tear  slowly  with  forceps  through  the  heal 
so  that  the  numerous  small  vessels  may  be  « 
the  process  that  few,  if  any,  ligatures  may  b 

5.  But  it  may  happen  Uiat  there  may  be 
cealed  within  the  omentum,  and  completely 
formed  by  it.     This  is  especially  liable  to  be 
hernia.     Thei-efore,  to  use  the  woitls  of  Mr 
the  hernial  sac  appears  to  contain  thickened 
tum  ought  to  be  dniwn  out  and  carefully  ex 
not  form  a  sac  containing  a  portion  of  intei 
and  firmly  united  to  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
circumference,  an  incision  should  be  carefuUjf 
in  mind  that  it  is  of^en  extremely  thick,  anc 
firmly  a>lherent  to  its  inner  surfiice.     In  fac 
surgeon  onght  carefully  to  **  examine  every 
is  in  a  hernial  sac,  so  as  to  ascei-tain   that 
contained  within  its  folds,  before  it  is  i*etu 
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brought  nearer,  as  regards  safety,  on  a  level  with  one  in  which  no  opera- 
tion has  been  performed.  The  argument  is  confirmed  by  experience ; 
and  this  mode  of  operating  should  always  be  adopted,  unless  there  is 
some  i-eason  to  the  contrary.  It  is  especially  advisable,  when  the  hernia 
is  of  very  great  size,  and  has  been  long  irreducible,  so  that  the  idea  of 
returning  its  contents  could  not  be  entertained ;  and  when  the  hernia  is 
small  and  of  quite  recent  date.  In  a  similar  case,  M .  GueVin  has  divided 
the  stricture  by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  incision.* 

Mr.  Gay's  modification  of  this  opemtion  consistJs  in  making  a  small 
incision,  near  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  tarrying  the  tip  of  the  forefinger 
to  feel  for  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  dividing  it  by  a  bistouri  cache. 
We  shall  allude  to  this  operation  again  when  speaking  of  femoral  hernia, 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  applicable  ;  and  may  remark  that  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are,  that  it  meddles  only  with  healthy  pai-ts,  is  slight, 
comparatively  safe,  and  easily  perfoimed,  and  that  there  is  no  long 
convalescence. 

Seutin's  Phn. — Baron  Seutin  has  described  a  method  of  dilating  the 
stricture,  which  he  has  employed  so  successfully  that  he  rarely  has  had 
occasion  to  use  the  knife  for  strangulated  hernia.  It  consists  in  insinu- 
ating the  tip  of  the  forefinger  into  the  constricting  orifice,  pushing  the 
skin  before.it,  and  dilating  it  forcibly.  There  is  a  germ  of  reason  in 
this  which  makes  it  well  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  open,  however,  to  the 
serious  objection  that  the  already  injured  and  strangulated  viscera  are 
exposed  to  further  damage  by  the  forcible  traction  and  pressure  of  the 
finger.t 

Hernia  reduced  en  masse. — \VTien  the  taxis  is  used  forcibly  for  the 
reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  tumour,  sac  and  all,  may  be 
forced  back  through  the  herniary  aperture,  and  lie  between  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  and  the  peritoneeum ;  or  between  the  muscles  and  the 
fiiscia  transversalis.  Or,  according  to  Mr.  Birkett,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
may  be  burst,  "  so  that  the  intestine  escapes  into  the  loose  connective 
tissue  between  the  peritonaeum  and  internal  abdominal  fascia."  In 
such  a  case,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  continue,  and  although  the 
tumour  disappears  outwardly,  yet  there  will  be  symptoms  of  fulness 
and  tenderness  above  Poii pair's  ligament,  in  the  situation  of  the  internal 
ring.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  patient  stand  up  and 
cough,  in  oi-der  if  possible  to  bring  the  hernia  down  again,  when  it 
should  be  operated  on  without  delay  ;  but  if  this  does  not  succeed,  a 

•  Vide  Fergasjjon's  Practical  Surgery,  p.  526.  Gudrin,  Gas.  Mdd.  de  Paris, 
tth  Aug.  1841 ;  Mr.  Key's  Memoir,  on  dividing  the  stricture  external  to  the 
aac;  Luke,  Med.  Chir.  1  rans.,  vol.  xxxl. 

•f-  The  surgeon  tieeks  with  his  forefinger  for  the  aperture  that  has  given  issue 
to  the  hernia,  pushing  up  the  skin  sufficiently  from  below :  then  wltlfi  the  pulp 
of  the  finger  towards  the  bowel  or  omentum,  he  Insinuates  it  between  the 
vlscos  and  the  aperture.  This  proceeding  deman«i8  perseverance.  When  intro- 
dociNl.  the  finger  is  to  be  booked,  and  made  to  stretch  the  ring  till  a  sensible 
dilatation  or  t«>aring  is  produced.  The  plan  appe.arB  to  have  been  most  snccess- 
fol  In  femoral  hernia ;  nnd  when  stricture  was  seated  at  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring.    Quoted  in  Ranking,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  164. 
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cautions  incision  should  be  made  through  the  abdominal  parietes  orer 
the  suspected  seat  of  the  disease ;  the  tendon  of  the  external  obliqitt 
should  be  divided,  so  as  to  lav  open  the  internal  abdominal  rin^;  and 
the  sac  if  found  should  be  dmwn  down,  the  stricture  divided,  i^  the 
case  be  then  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  rules.* 

After-treatment. — After  the  hernia  has  been  returned,  a  comprvs 
— a  towel,  for  instance, — should  be  put  on  the  site  of  the  tumoor,  and 
be  retained  with  a  bandage,  so  as  to  prevent  any  protrasioQ  fnm 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  any  other  accidental  exertion,  and  the  patient 
should  have  a  full  opiate.  The  surgeon  should  not  be  in  haste  to  get 
the  bowels  to  act,  and  should  abstain  from  giving  salts  and  other  poi^ 
gatives ;  for  as  the  intestine  that  was  constricted  remains  for  aometime 
inflamed,  weakened,  and  incapable  of  propelling  its  contents,  they  would 
but  irritate  it  uselessly.  Castor>oil  and  lauduium  may  be  retorted  to 
after  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  Tenderness,  pain,  and  other  in- 
flammatory symptoms  may  be  allayed  by  leeching,  fomentations,  and 
opium.  Fi^ee  exit  should  be  afforded  to  pus.  A  truss  shonld  be  ap- 
plied before  the  patient  gets  up  again.  Mr.  Wood  suggests  that  in 
cases  in  which  this  operation  is  done,  and  there  appeal's  to  be  little  or 
no  active  inflammation  or  disorganization  of  the  parts,  a  silver-wire 
suture  may  be  put  into  the  sides  of  the  hernial  opening,  so  as  to  effect  a 
radical  cure  of  the  hernia  Such  a  proceeding  will  scarcely  increase 
the  risks  of  inflammation,  since  this,  when  dangerous,  affects  the  bowel 
ithelf  which  has  been  sti-angulated,  and  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
parietes  of  the  sac. 

SECTION  V. — REMARKS  UPON  THE   DIAGNOSIS  AND  G03CPUCAT10N8 
OF  HERNIA. 

We  may  remark  that  hernia  is  a  malady  extremely  common  in  every 
rank  of  life,  and  one  for  which  the  practitioner  should  never  fiul  to 
make  inquiiy,  in  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  abdominal  vi.<tcera. 

1.  The  patient  inny  not  be  aware  that  he  has  a  hernia^  or  if  aware 
of  it.  may  think  it  of  no  consequence,  or  may  be  deterred  by  maueaise 
honte  from  mentioniiig  it.  For  example,  an  elderly  clergyman  of 
eminence  consulted  the  writer  a  few  yeai-s  since,  respecting  varions 
dyspeptic  symptoms;  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  painful  sensation  nf 
dragging  at  the  stomach,  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels.  When  a.oked 
if  he  was  ruptui-ed,  he  said,  that  he  ha«I  never  thought  it  worth  men- 
tioning, but  that  whilst  pi-eaching,  some  time  ago,  he  had  felt  some- 
thing come  down  into  the  scrotum.  He  had  in  reality  a  large  double 
scrotal  rupture,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  dyspepsia. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  when  a  patient  is  affected  with  vomitii^ 
and  constipation,  especially  if  the  face  is  pinched  and  anxious  that  the 
sunjeon  should  inquire  for,  or  mther  should  examine  for  himself,  the 
ordinary  Keats  of  hernia,  such  as  the  inguinal  and  femoi*al  rings  and  the 

•  Luke,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  and  Med.  Gaa.,  5th  May.  '843;  Report  of  dii(CQ»- 
sion  on  a  paper  by  Mr.  Birkett,  at  Med.  Cblr.  Soc.,  Med.  Times,  Joue  25. 1859. 
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unil»ilicu.s,  and  the  cuir-iordinari/,  sucli  as  the  hnea  alba,  and  thi- 
thyroid  aiid  iscliiatic  foramina.  It  would  be  a  terrible  tiling  to  be 
treating  a  patient  for  enteritis,  and  let  him  die  of  strangulated  intestine. 

2.  The  patient  may  have  a  tumour^  at  one  of  the  common  seats  of 
hernia,  lohich  is  yet  no  hernia.  The  oommonest  example  of  this  is 
an  enlarged  gland  at  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  Yet  if,  with  such  a 
tumour,  a  patient  should  have  symptoms  of  strangulation,  the  surgeon 
should  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  upon  it.  There  often  has  been  found 
a  small  hernia  behind  such  a  tumour ;  and  in  any  such  case  theTule  is, 
if  in  doubt,  operate. 

3.  The  patient  may  have  a  hernia^  reducible,  or  irreducible,  which 
yet  }A  not  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  There  are  numberless  causes  of 
internal  strangulation,  which  may  exist  along  with  a  hernia.  First, 
the  bowel  may  be  strangulated  within  itself;  a  condition  known  as 
intussusception,  and  described  at  page  547.  Secondly,  it  may  be 
strangulated  by  an  awkward  twist  on  its  own  axis.  Thirdly,  it  may  be 
tied  down  by  some  accidental  band,  the  result  of  previous  inflammation  ; 
a  thing  that  should  always  be  inquired  for.  In  women,  bands  of 
adhesion  not  seldom  exist  between  one  ovary  and  some  adjoining  part: 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Fourthly,  the  bowels  may  be  simply 
matted  together  by  recent  adhesions,  the  i*esult  of  subacute  inflammation. 
Fifthly,  they  may  be  thrust  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm. 
(S«e  Diaphragmatic  hernia.)  So  that  in  any  case,  if  the  condition  of  a 
hernia  does  not  account  for  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  the  possi- 
bility of  some  other  cause  should  be  looked  for.  The  following  cases 
may  be  examples.  The  author  was  sent  for  to  see  a  stout  elderly  man, 
whom  he  found  in  bed,  with  vomiting,  and  intense  pain  of  eight  hours' 
duration.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  an  umbilical 
hernia ;  but  this  was  I'educed  and  not  tender,  although  there  was  great 
tenderness  and  fulness  in  the  vicinity.  The  bowels  had  been  open  the 
day  before.  Two  grains  of  opium  were  administered.  At  the  next 
▼isit,  the  writer  was  shown  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  serous  fluid 
which  had  passt^  from  the  bowels.  Another  dose  of  opium  was  given, 
and  the  patient  kept  under  its  influence.  Late  at  night  some  bilious 
matter  passed,  and  the  patient  gradually  recovered.  These  were 
symptoms  of  intussusception. 

Whilst  the  author  was  correcting  these  pages  in  1857,  he  was  sent 
for  to  see  a  patient  set.  57,  ill  for  a  week,  with  pain  in  the  bowels  and 
vomiting.  The  man's  countenance  exhibited  severe  suffering ;  he  was 
constantly  vomiting  a  white  frothy  liquid,  and  said  he  had  burning 
pain  in  his  stomach.  Had  had  double-scrotal  rupture  from  infancy.  On 
examination  both  ruptures  were  thoroughly  re<luced ;  and  the  forefinger, 
pushing  the  flabby  scrotum  before  it,  could  be  passed  up  through  ten- 
dinous apertures  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  abdomen.  Everything 
was  soft  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  in  the  left  iliac  fossa  was  a  large 
swelling,  somewhat  nodulated.  There  was  great  tenderness  in  the 
right  hypochondrium.  Repeated  enemata  bi-ought  away  enormous 
quantities  of  small  pak  brown  lumps,  and  the  swelling  in  the  sigmoid 
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flexnre  disappeared ;  but  it  took  two  days  to  bring  down  dark  gmn 
bile  from  above. 

If  a  patient  with  irreducible  hernia  be  attacked  by  colic,  or  enteritis, 
or  peritonitis,  the  case  will  present  many  of  the  featitres  of  atrangula- 
tion.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  by  noticing  that  the  pain 
and  tendeiTiess  did  not  begin  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  tare  not  more 
intense  there  than  elsewhere.  The  diagnosis  will  be  very  obscure  if 
the  inflammation  commences  on  the  omratum  or  intestine  in  the  sac 
But  the  general  rule  is,  when  in  doubt,  operate, 

4.  **  Strangulation  may  occur  in  a  person  the  subject  of  double  hernia^ 
and  a  doubt  may  anse  as  to  which  is  the  hernia  requiring  operation. 
In  such  a  case,  the  hernia  that  has  existed  the  longest,  and  is  the  most 
tense,  should  be  the  one  first  subjected  to  the  knife.*** 

5.  Reduction  en  masse. — Lastly,  the  possibility  of  this  accident 
should  be  remembei^.  (Jsee  page  563.) 

SECTION  VI. — IKODINAL  HERMA. 

Definition. — Inguinal  heniia  is  that  which  protrudes  through  one  or 
both  abdominal  rings. 

Varieties. — There  are  four  varieties.  The  oblique,  direct,  congenital, 
and  encysted. 

1.  The  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  the  most  common.  It  takes 
precisely  the  same  route  as  the  testicle  takes  in  its  passage  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  It  commences  as  a  fulness  or  swelling  at 
the  situation  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  that  is  to  say,  a  little 
above  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  next  passes  into  the  inguinal 
canal  (and  in  this  stage  is  called  bubonocele),  and  if  the  protrusion 
increase,  it  projects  through  the  external  ring,  and  descends  into  the 
scrotum  of  the  male,  or  labium  of  the  female.  The  coverings  of  this 
hernia  are,  1,  Skin.  2,  A  thick  layer  of  cellular  tissue  derived  from 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  superficial  epigastric 
artery  ramifies.  3,  The  fascia  spermatica  externa,  a  tendinous  lay«r, 
derived  from  the  intei-columnar  bands,  a  set  of  curved  and  transverse 
fibres,  which  connect  the  two  margins  of  the  external  ring.  Under 
this  lies,  4,  the  cremaster  muscle,  sometimes  called  tunica  communis. 

5.  Next  comes  the /ascw /)rt)/>rw  vel  infundibitlifotmis.  a  cellular  layer 
continuous  with  the  fascia  transversalis  of  the  abdomen ;  and  lastly, 

6,  the  sac.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  is  always  internal  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac.  The  spermatic  cord  is  generally  behind  the  sac;  but,  in 
some  lai-ge  and  direct  cases,  the  pai-ts  which  compose  the  spermatic 
coixl  are  (separated  by  the  tumour,  so  tliat  the  vas  deferens  and  sper- 
matic artery  lie  sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  on  eitlier  side  of  it. 
(See  figs.  4  and  8,  right  side.) 

*2.  The  direct  inguinal  hernia  usually  protrudes  before  it  the  con- 
joined tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  ti^ansversalis  muscles,  just 

•  K.  R.  RobinBon,  on  OomplicaUon  of  Hernia,  Load.  Jour.  Med.  1851. 
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lu'liiiid  the  oxfornal  lincj.  Its  covonn^s  are  tlie  same  ;t>  tlio^'  nt  the 
oblique  variety,  except  the  tascia  propria  and  cremasteric  fascia,  tor  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  cord.     The  epigastric  artery  inns  external 

Fig.  4.* 


to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  This  hernia  may,  however,  separate  or  burat 
throDgh  the  conjoined  tendons  before  it.  In  a  few  rare  cases  it  has 
been  found  to  protrude  outside  the  border  of  the  conjoinetl  tendon  and 
to  be  co\'ered  by  a  few  cremasteric  fibi-es.  The  spennatic  cord  gene- 
rally lies  on  its  outer  side.     (Figs.  5  and  8,  lefl  side.) 

3.  The  congenital  hernia  is  a  variety  of  the  oblique,  and  is  so  called 
because  the  state  of  parts  which  permits  of  it  exists  only  at  or  soon 
After  birth.  A  portion  of  omentum  or  intestine  accompanies  the  testicle 
in  its  desomt,  and  passes  down  with  it  into  the  very  pouch  of  perito- 
Dsum  which  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis  rcflexa,  before  its  communica- 
tion with  the  general  peritonaeal  cavity  has  become  obliterated.  The 
sac  of  this  hernia  is  consequently  foimed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  its 
ooyerings  in  other  respects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  oblique  variety, 
and  the  protruded  bowel  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  testicle, 
and  if  not  replaced  generally  adheres  to  it.     (Fig.  6.) 

4.  The  encysted  (or  hernia  infantilis)  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  conge- 
nital. The  protruding  bowel  pushes  before  it  a  sac  of  peritonaeum 
either  into  or  close  behind  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  this  tuoic  and  the 
SBC  adhere  very  closely  together.     This  hernia,  therefore,  has,  as  it 

*  Flgore  4.  quoted  from  Med.  Times,  1864,  voL  1^  p.  220,  shows  the  parti  of 
IngoiDal  mpUtre  seen  from  the  front ;  b,  shows  the  fibres  of  the  hitemal  oblique 
u^mally  covering  the  deep  ring  and  restraining  protrusion. 
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were,  two  sacs :  viz,  one  proper  sue,  and  another  anterior,  compcMd  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  in  these  cases  is  very  liable  to  be  the  leit 

Fig.  5 .• 


of  hydrocele.  Fig.  7  shows  another  vanety  of  the  encysted  hernia,  in 
which  the  sac  is  apparently  formed  of  tunica  vaginalis,  but  its  com- 
municition  with  the  testicle  is  closed. 

Diagnosis. — I.  The  difterent^  between  the  obiique  and  direct  la- 
guinal  hernias^  and  their  relations  to  the  epigastric  artery,  and  to  the 
crural  ring  and  Poupart's  ligament,  ai-e  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  the 
oblique,  the  neck  of  the  tumour  inclines  upwaixis  and  outwards,  and 
causes  a  fulness  extending  up  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  In 
the  direct  it  inclines  (if  at  all)  rather  inwards;  and  when  the  hernia 
is  reduced,  the  6nger,  carrying  int^ument  before  it,  can  be  pasted 
sti-aight  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  feeling  the  edge  of  the  lectus 
muscle  internally,  and  the  06  pubis  close  below.  But  in  old  cases  of 
oblique  hernia,  tlie  neck  of  the  sac  is  di-agged  down  towards  the 
middle  line,  so  that  all  distinction  is  lost. 

2,  Hydrocele  may  bo  distinguished  from  hernia  by  its  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  ;  by  its  being  semi-transparent  and  fine- 

*  This  dingram.  flg.  5,  gtves  an  internal  view  of  the  parts  conceroed  in  the 
formation  of  inguinal,  crural,  umbilical,  and  obturator  hernia ;  a,  the  superficial 
ring  seen  through  the  opening  at  which  direct  hernia  protudes;  b,  the  deep 
ring  through  which  oblique  hernia  posses ;  c,  the  crural  ring ;  /,  Uie  epiaastrlc 
artery ;  d,  the  umbilical  ring ;  e,  the  obturator  opening. 
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tuatiiig,  and  pvevcntinu-  the  t.."ticle  Uom  Ihmii;,^  rl'Mily  tt-lt     \viiil.>t  ilw. 
(Old  can  be  distinctly  felt  above  it ,  ;  and  by  not  tlilating  on  coughing. 


Fig.  7. 


Whereas  hernia  begins  at  the  top  of  the  scrotum  ;  it  is  not  transparent ; 
does  not  fluctuate ;  does  not  prevent  the  testicle  from  being  clearly  felt, 
fdthough  it  olracnres  the  cord  ;  and  dilates  on  coughing.  But  hernia 
may  and  does  often  coexist  with  hydrocele,  the  former  beginning  from 
above,  the  latter  from  below.  Moreover,  a  hernia,  consisting  of  intes- 
tine greatly  distended  with  flatus,  or  a  sac  containing  effused  fluid, 
has  been  known  to  be  as  tmnsparent  as  a  hydrocele. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord^  if  low  down,  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
transparency  and  fluctuation ;  but  if  high  up,  it  may  extend  into  the 

*  From  the  King's  Collar  Moseum.  Fig.  6  exhibits  a  cooRenital  omental 
bemla  of  the  right  side.  Fig.  7.  an  encysted  hernia ;  a  kind  which  was  first 
described  by  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  a  letter  to  Gooch.  (Vide  Goocb's  Chir.  Works. 
▼oL  it,  p.  217.)  He  says:  "  The  Intestine  in  this  case  had  forced  its  way  into 
ibe  scrotum  before  the  tanica  vaginalis  had  formed  its  adhesion  to  the  cord,  but 
after  Its  abdominal  orifice  was  closed :  under  which  circumsumce  it  brought  the 
peritonsnm  down  wlih  it,  forming  the  hernial  sac :  oontrary  to  what  happens 
m  the  hernia  congenita,  where  the  hitestine  descends  before  tlie  orifice  in  the 
I  vaginalis  has  closed,  and  consequently  has  no  hernial  sac  but  that  tunic." 
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abdominal  ring,  and  receive  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  the  diagnoas 
be  very  difficult.     But  as  a  hernia  may  be  concealed  b^nd  this  kind 

Fig.  8. 


of  tumour,  the  rule,  token  in  doiibt,  operate,  should  be  acted  upon  in 
case  of  symptoms  of  strangulation. 

4.  Varicocele  (or  cirsocele),  which  signifiea  a  varicose  eoLirgemeot 
of  the  spennatic  veins,  resembles  hernia,  inasmuch  as  it  ina-eases  in  the 
erect  posture,  and  perhaps  dilates  on  coughing;  but  it  may  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  hernia  by  its  feeling  like  a  bundle  of  distended  veins 
or  a  bag  of  worms ;  and  although,  like  hernia,  it  disappears  when  the 
patient  lies  down,  and  the  scrotum  is  raised,  still  it  quickly  appears 
again,  if  pi-essurc  be  made  upon  the  exteinal  ring,  though  that  pressure 
would  eflectuaily  prevent  a  hernia  from  coming  down  again. 

5.  Lastly,  a  testicle  that  has  not  come  down  through  the  eitemal 
abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum,  has  been  fiequently  confounded  with 
a  bubonocele,  or  small  heiiiia  in  the  inguinal  canal ;  and  has  been  oom- 
pi-essed  with  a  truss,  to  the  great  pain  and  detiiment  of  the  patient 
A  little  care  and  attention  will  prevent  this  mistake. 

Treatment. — Inguinal  hernia,  if  reducible,  must  be  kept  up  with 
a  truss.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pad  bear  against  the 
spinous  process  of  the  pubes,  or  the  spermatic  coni.     (See  page  556.) 

Radicai  Cure. — From  the  earliest  times  attempts  have  been  made  tn 
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piodutv  a  radiail  cuiv-"  of  this  kiii'l  <if  lu-iiii.i,  especially  by  iiK-asui'-s 
cuIcLilaUtl  to  obliterate  the  sac.  Thus  excision  of  the  sic,  niid  of  tlie 
testicle  with  it; — ligature  of  the  sac; — pressure  by  hard  trusses; 
injection  of  iodine ;  the  use  of  caustics,  so  as  to  produce  a  slough  and 
subsequent  Hrm  cicatrii ;  the  introduction  of  isinglass,  blood,  and 
goldboiters'  skin,  have  been  practised  with  much  danger  and  little  suc- 
cess. At  present  there  are  operations,  of  established  repute,  which 
act  by  plugging  up  and  closing  the  herniary  apertui-es. 

Oerdy*8  Operation, — More  than  twenty  yeare  since,  M.  Gerdy  pro- 
posed a  method  of  pushing  a  fold  of  integument  up  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  secunng  it  in  this  inverted  or  invaginated 
position  by  means  of  two  sutures  (both  ends  of  a  ligature  being  passed 
from  within  the  invaginated  skin),  and  then  denuding  the  pouch  of  in- 
vaginated skin  of  its  cuticle  by  means  of  liquor  ammoniac,  so  that  the 
surfaces  of  skin  and  peritonaeum  thus  opposed  to  each  other  respectively 
may  adhere,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  be  effectually  plugi;eJ.  This  opera- 
tion was  practised  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  with  some  benefit.  For  the 
herniary  aperture  in  Mr.  Cooper's  patient  was  so  large  before  the 
operation  that  the  bowel  could  not  be  kept  up  by  n  truss ;  whereas, 
after  the  operation,  a  common  truss  enabled  the  patient  to  pursue  a 
laborious  occupation  with  safety  and  comfort.* 

WiUzer's  Operation. — Professor  Wiitzer  of  Bonn  has  performed  this 
operation  since  1838,  and  it  was  introdu<:ed  into  England  by  Mr. 
Spencer  WelU  in  1854.  The  essential  parts  of  it  consist  in  the  in- 
vagination of  a  portion  of  the  coverings  of  the  hernia — including  skin 
of  the  scrotum,  fascia,  and  sac — which  are  introduced  into  the  inguinal 
canal ;  in  the  use  of  a  wooden  plug  which  shall  retain  the  invaginated 
tissues  there,  and  which  shall  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  fill  the  canal  as 
nearly  as  possible ;  and  in  the  use  of  an  outward  wooden  pad,  of  corre- 
sponding size  and  shape  to  the  plug,  which  shall  be  so  applied,  that  by 
means  of  equable  pressure  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  invaginated 
portion  of  sac  shall  aidhere,  so  that  the  neck  of  the  sac  shall  be  plugged 
up,  and  obliterated. 

The  original  instrument  of  Wiitzer  consisted  of  a  roundish  plug, 
with  cover  to  match.  The  subjoined  drawing  represents  an  instrument 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Professor  Rothmund  of  Munich,  and  subse- 
quently by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells.  Mr.  Redfern  Davies  has  since  suggested 
that  the  plug  should  be  made  to  expand  like  a  glove-stretcher,  so  that 
it  may  fill  out  the  internal  ring.  The  structure  and  application  of  it 
will  be  readily  learned  from  the  following  description  of  the  opera- 
tion.! 

The  patient's  bowels  should  have  been  well  cleansed  by  castor-oil  a 
day  or  two  previously,  and  the  rectum  be  emptied  by  enema  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation.   The  bladder  should  be  empty,  the  hair  of  the 

•  Bransby  Cooper.  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep..  Oct.  1840. 

t  See  Spencer  Wells,  first  paper,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvil.,  1R54;  also 
Ids  Lecture  in  MkI.  Times,  1858.  vol.  i..  p.  79;  and  paper  In  the  Dublin  Quar. 
Jonm.,  Med.  So,  May,  18M.    Redeem  Davies.  Med.  Times,  6th  August,  1S59. 
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The  first  step  consists  in  mvaginating  the 
The  surgeon  using  the  left  foreHuger  for  the  left 
Mr.  WeUs,  •*  on  the  scrotum,  about  an  inch  bt 
and  then  pushed  a  fold  of  the  scrotum  before  t 
rotatory  movement  slowly  and  steadily  into  t 
palmar  surface  of  the  finger  turned  for?rards  i 
until  it  is  well  under  the  tendon  of  the  external 
of  scrotum  is  well  pressed  up  to,  or  through,  th 
must  make  sure  that  his  finger  is  within  the  ii 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  and  that  it  1 
up  under  the  skin,  outside  the  tendon. 

The  next  step  is,  to  introduce  the  wooden 
have  the  needle  or  needles  passed  within  it,  so  fa 
permitting  their  points  to  project.  The  surgeo 
engaged  hand,  is  directed  by  Mr.  Wells  to  bend 
the  canal,  and  slip  the  plug  along  its  dorsal  surfa 
the  plug  adroitly,  whilst  withdrawing  the  fing 
operator  must  be  on  his  guai-d,  both  that  the  ini 
do  not  come  down  with  the  finger,  and  likewise 
be  introduced  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  not  me 
the  integument;  and  following  Mr.  Wells's  aut 
the  external  oblique  tendon  lies  over,  and  rolls 
ought  also  to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  pre 
of  the  finger. 

The  next  point  is.  to  DUsh  the  n«»Hli»  nr  nM>A] 
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tlieict(»  is  tho  j->rcs>ure  wliich  inav  lu-  j>ri>diircHl  by  tlio  ^m'w.  Tin' 
part  sliould  be  examined  every  day,  by  raiding  tlie  cover,  and  tlie  pres- 
sure equalisetl,  if  need  be,  by  a  little  cotton  wool.  The  patient  muat 
be  kept  in  bed,  with  his  knees  and  scrotum  sapported.  About  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling  are  seen 
around  the  needle  punctures;  in  another  day  or  two,  suppuration 
follows,  and  serous  tiuid  begins  to  ooze  from  the  invaginated  skin. 
Now  the  instrument  may  be  removed,  and  it  will  probably  be  found, 
by  pulling  at  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  that  adhesion  has  taken  place 
firmly ;  if  not,  the  instrument  may  be  replaced  for  two  or  three  days 
longer.  If  the  pressure  is  too  severe,  or  unequal,  or  continued,  of 
course  sloughing  may  oticur. 

**  About  six  or  seven  days  may  be  allowed,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  •*  from 
the  period  the  instrument  is  applied,  and  from  seven  to  fourteen  more, 
till  cicatiization  is  complete ;  so  that  the  patient  must  be  prepared  for 
a  three  weeks*  confinement  to  his  jx)om.  After  this,  a  light  truss  with 
a  weak  spring,  and  large,  well-stufi'ed  pad  must  be  worn  for  about  three 
months,  duiing  which  time  the  patient  must  abstain  from  violent 
exercise." 

This  operation  has  now  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  England,  but  has  not  been  followed  by  such  a  proportion  of  perma- 
Dently  successful  cases  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  reckon  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  upon  its  results,  although  in  some  aises,  when  it 
has  &iled  of  complete  sua*ess,  it  has  enabled  a  truss,  heretofoi*e  use> 
less,  to  be  worn  with  benefit.  Mr.  Wood  has  shown  that  the  hinder 
part  of  the  canal  remains  unobliteiated,  and  tliat  the  rupture  generally 
i«tums  by  slipping  behind  the  invaginated  tissues,  and  then  unfolding 
the  invagination.     (Wood  on  Rupture,  p.  84.) 

Treatment  by  metallic  stitch. — Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  in  August  1858, 
in  a  case  in  which  Wutxer*s  operation  had  been  performed,  and  had 
been  followed  by  some  bulging,  and  a  threatening  of  a  return  of  the 
hernia,  pushed  a  fold  of  scrotum  up  to  the  extemal  abdominal  ring, 
and  passed  a  handled  needle  along  his  finger,  and  for  an  inch  behind  the 
external  oblique  tendon.  The  needle  was  made  to  penetrate  the  skin, 
and  draw  Ixick  an  iron  wire,  each  end  of  whicii  was  secured  by  a 
skein  of  cotton.  After  seven  days  the  wii-e  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
found  that  some  amount  of  thickening  had  been  produced :  the  truss 
was  applied  again,  and  a  perfect  cure  followed. 

To  Mr.  Redfern  Davies,of  Birmingham,  is  due  the  credit  of  apply- 
ing a  simple  form  of  opeiTition  to  the  femonil  and  ventral  hernia.  For 
instance,  in  a  case  of  femoral  hernia,  after  it  has  been  returned,  the 
finger  or  fingers  are  made  to  carry  a  pluj:  of  invaginated  skin  and  sac 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  femoral  ring.  Then  a  curved  tube,  contain- 
ing a  needle,  is  carried  on  the  finger  well  through  the  ring ;  the  needle 
is  made  to  pierce  the  double  integuments,  and  to  bring  through  a  silver 
wire  suture ;  one,  two,  or  more  such  sutures  are  passed,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  rupture  ;  the  ends  are  passed  through  small  pieces  of 
vulcanized  India-rubber,  and  are  secured  by  split  shot  clamped  upon 


the  principle  of  dilatinj;  the  hernial  apertures  D 
erroneous  and  injuiious,  not  et!ecting  the  obje< 
moreover  calculate*!  to  increase  the  size  of  tl 
failure  to  province  a  cure.     The  steps  of   his  < 
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tendon  and  Pou  part's  ligament  are  caused  to 
and  are  blended  in  one  mass  of  adhesion  with 
pillars  of  the  superficial  rin^. 

The  instruments  now  used  by  this  surgeon  h 
simple,  consisting  of  a  small  tenotomy  knife,  k 
needle  mounted  in  a  strong  handle  with  a 
posteriorly,  and  adapted  rather  for  splitting  th 
through  them.  The  needle  is  introduced  eacl 
the  tisMues  are  transfixed,  a  piece  of  stout  cop 
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bent,  the  pubes  cleanly  sh;i\-e<l,  the  ni|iture  coinpl.tfly  I'-'lucc'l.  and 
chloroform  administered,  an  oblique  incision  about  an  incli  long  is 
made  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  over  the  fundus  of  the  hernial  sac. 
The  knife  is  then  earned  fiatwise  under  the  margins  of  the  incision,  so 
as  to  separate  the  skin  from  the  deeper  coverings  of  the  sac  to  the 
extent  of  about  an  inch  or  i-ather  more  all  round.    (See  Fig.  11.)  The 

Fig.  11. 


forefinger  is  then  passed  into  the  wound,  and  the  detached  fascia  and 
fundus  of  the  sac  invaginated  into  the  canal.  The  finger  then  feels  for 
the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  lifting  it  forwai*ds  to 
the  surface.  By  this  means  the  outer  edge  of  the  conjoined  tendon  is 
felt  to  the  inner  side  of  the  finger.  (See  dissection  of  parts  in  Fig.*12.) 
The  needle  is  then  carried  carefully  up  to  the  point  of  the  finger  on  its 
inner  side,  and  made  to  transfix  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  also  the  inner 
pillar  of  the  superficial  ring.  When  the  point  is  seen  to  raise  the  skin, 
the  latter  is  drawn  over  towards  the  median  line,  and  the  needle  made 
to  pierce  it  as  far  outward  as  possible.  (See  Fig.  13.)  A  small  hook 
bent  on  the  end  of  the  wii-e  is  then  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
drawn  back  with  it  into  the  scrotum,  and  then  detached.  The  finger  is 
next  placed  behind  the  outer  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  made  to  raise  that 
and  Poupart's  ligament  as  much  as  possible  from  the  deeper  structures. 
The  needle  is  then  passed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  finger,  and  pushed 
through  Poupart*8  ligament  a  little  below  the  deep  hernial  opening. 
(See  Fig.  14,  dissection.)     The  point  is  then  directed  through  tlie  same 
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A.  and  B.)     The  whole  is  held  steady  by  a  spica 

The  wire  is  kept  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnig 

the  amount  of  consolidation  and  adhesive  actio 

Veiy  little  suppuration  usually  follows,  but  aftei 

traversed  by  the  wire  can  be  felt  thickened  and 

deposit  which  blends  together  the  sac,  tlie  pilli 

ring,  and  the  tendinous  boundaries  of  the  hernial 

mass,  the  wire  becoming  more  and  more  loosenec 

track,  until  it  can  be  untwisted  and  withdrawn  u 

la  this  operation  the  hernial  canal  is  closed  al< 

and  an  extended  adherent  sui*face  is  obtained  to  rei 

A  horseshoe  pad  is  worn  for  a  few  months, 
aside,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  or  when  the  pi 
subjected  to  violent  strains  or  lifting. 

For  Urge  cases  of  direct  hernia,  Mr.  Wood  cro 
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enter  and  emerge  at  the  same  cutaneous  aperture,  without  any  inci- 
sion of  the  skin.     During  their  application  the  forefinger  inyaginates 


Fig.  13. 


the  thin  skin  of  the  scrotum  into  the  herninl  caual,  niid  thus  pi-otects 
the  important  deep-seated  parts.  The  same  structures  are  transfixed 
as  described  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  pins  are  bent  at  a  right 
angle  near  the  blunt  end,  and  provided  with  loops  at  the  bent  pail  (see 
Fig.  17,  p.  579),  so  that  each  can  be  locked  into  the  loop  of  the  other, 
and  then  by  a  half  turn  can  be  twisted  round  so  as  to  entwine  closely 
the  included  structures,  and  cause  them  to  adhere  intimately  as  the 
pins  ulcerate  nearer  to  each  other,  and  finally  meet.  By  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  pins  an  adhesion  along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  perforated  sat-,  and  the  tendinous  walls  of 
the  canal  and  pillars  of  the  ring  is  insured. 

Out  of  lOO  cases  of  all  kinds  and  every  degree  of  seventy  of 
inguinal  rupture,  operateil  upon  by  this  surgeon,  no  less  than  68 
have  proved  up  to  the  present  time  satisfactory  cures.  Many  of  the 
patients  were  operated  on  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  in  the  less  severe 
cases  have  woni  no  tmss  after  the  tirst  few  months.  One  only  died. 
The  fatal  result  occurred  thiec  weeks  after  the  operation,  fiom  pya?mia 
then  prevalent  in  the  hospital.  Most  of  those  not  entirely  cured  have 
been  much  improved,  and  a  truss  made  available.  Mone  have  been 
made  worse  by  the  operation.* 

•  In  a  case  at  which  this  Mirgeou  lately  assisted  Mr.  Walton,  of  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  the  patient  dud  a  week  after  frum  perltunitis.     i  his  case  was  of  a 
D  ii   P 


applied  in  the  usual  manner,  so  as  to  make  the 
and  plug  the  neck  of  the  sac.  But  this  cannot 
liable  to  induce  swelled  testicle.  For  these  case 
Wood's  principle,  with  an  India-rubber  water 
comfortable  and  effective  apparatus.* 

3.  In  attempting  the  reduction  of  stranguU 
hernia,  the  patient  should  be  placed  with  his  I 
pelvis  raised,  and  his  thighs  as  close  together  as 
surgeon  must  put  one  arm  between  them),  and 
made  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  operation  for  this  hernia  is  performed  thi 
shaved,  and  the  skin  made  tense,  an  incision  thr* 
must  be  made  through  the  skin,  along  the  axis  < 
nine  fix)m  above  its  neck.     This  will  be  quite  1 
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cessire  coverings,  before  enumerated,  are  usually  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— a  little  bit  of  each  is  pinched  up  with  forceps,  and 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


cut  into  with  the  knife  held  horizontally ;  a  director  is  passed  into  this 
little  aperture,  and  the  layer  is  then  divided  on  it  to  the  extent  of  the 
incision  in  the  skin.  Cautious  operators  will  find  Tor  make)  many 
more  layers  than  those  usually  enumerated,  which  are,  in  fact,  easily 
subdivisible,  especially  in  old  hernia.  But  the  pi-actised  surgeon,  who 
knows  that  he  is  operating  on  the  living  body,  and  that  his  object  is  to 
cut  through  everything  till  he  reaches  the  sac,  will  dispense  with  these 
dissecting-room  Ibrmalities.  When  at  last  the  sac  is  reached,  which 
will  be  known  by  its  bluish  transparency,  it  is  to  be  opened  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  finger,  a  little  bit  of  it  being  fii-st  pinched  up  and  cut 
through,  80  as  to  admit  the  director.  Then  the  left  forefinger  should 
be  pused  up  into  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  seek  for  the  stricture,  which 
will  generally  be  at  the  intenial  ring.  It  is  usually  at  the  deep  ring, 
but  may  be  at  the  external  ring  (or  at  both^ ;  but  wherever  it  is,  it  must 
be  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass  into  the  abdomen.  A 
curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury  or  heniia-knife — not  cutting  quite  up  to 
the  point — should  be  passed  up  flat  on  the  finger  through  the  stricture, 
and  its  edge  be  then  turned  up  so  as  to  divide  it ;  and  in  every  case  the 
division  should  be  made  c/trec^/t/ uptrarcb,  parallel  to  the  liuea  alba; 
and  then  whether  the  hernia  be  direct  or  oblique,  the  epigastric  arteiy 
will  not  be  wounded.  If  no  stricture  be  discovered  in  the  neck,  it 
most  be  sought  for  in  the  body  of  the  sac. 


;i>ceiuuiJfu.  2\v  iimi  point  wui  dh  louua  ine 
next  step  is.  to  incise  the  inteo:iinients  so  that 
shall  be  directly  over  the  stricture;  a  proce 
hy  cau"-iii.x  a  transverse  f(>l<l  to  he  pinclied  u 
divided  l>y  tran.slixini;  it  with  a  straiu'lit  bisto 
with  the  long  jutis  of  the  tumour.  The  vario« 
divided,  until  the  neck  of  the  tumour  is  fa 
c-arefullj  and  completely  done,  a  depi*ession  w 
the  seat  of  stricture,  presenting  a  more  contii 
])AYt  than  at  others.  To  the  touch  this  coi 
while  into  it  thin  layera  of  fascia  dip,  which 
stricture  itself,  but  which  may  be  divided  wh< 
no  relief  arise  from  the  division.  When  thes 
the  real  stricture  is  exposed  to  view."  T 
scarify  the  thickened  peritonicum  forming  the 
it  dilatable,  without  actually  cutting  through 
to  be  used  for  the  return  of  the  hernia.  Wh 
by  the  margin  of  the  eztemal  ring,  it  is  easil 
director  and  bistoury ;  when  at  the  internal 
the  same  means,  although  the  operation  is  mc 


8ECTI0S  VII.— FEMORAL  OR  CRU; 

Definition. — Femoral  hernia  is  that  which 
ligament. 

It  passes  first  through  the  crural  rind — ^^ 
nally  by  Gimbemat*s  iigament — externally  b 
fore,  by  Poupart's  ligament — and  behind  by  t 
behind  the  falciform  process  of  the  &scia  lata 
ward  through  the  saphenic  opening  of  that 
size  increases,  it  does  not  descend  down  on  the 
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•  K'li.'iiMit  on  its  fiiii.lus.  4.  Tii'.'  vn:.  r.utwe.'ri  tli"  last  two  tlwr.'  i- 
ottoii  foimil  a  corisiiierable  layer  ot"  .sub-j)eritonital  fat,  which  niigiit  be 
mistaken  for  omentum. 

Femoral  hernia  rarely  attains  a  very  large  size.  It  is  much  more 
frequeat  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  obviously  from  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  pelvis,  and  greater  span  of  the  crural  arch.* 

Diagnosis. — 1.  Femoral  hernia  may  be  distinguished /rom  the  in- 
gvinal  by  observing  that  Pou^mrt's  licrainent  can  be  traced  over  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  and  that  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes  lies  internal  to  and 
above  it ;  whereas  it  is  the  i-evei-se  in  the  inguinal  hernia.  iSupposing 
that  a  large  femoral  hernia  is  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  allow  the  course 
of  Poapart's  ligament  to  be  traced,  the  diagnostic  mark  pointed  out  by 
James,  of  Exeter,  may  be  attended  to,  to  wit,  that  an  inguinal  hernia 
descends  towards  the  labium,  a  femoral  may  mount  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  near  the  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  This  difference,  acconl- 
ing  to  Mr.  Wood,  is  also  found  in  the  direction  of  the  cough  impulse. 
If  the  abdominal  rings  be  examined,  and  found  unoccupied  by  the 
tumour,  all  doubt  as  to  its  crural  nature  is  removed. f 

2.  Psoas  abscess  resembles  this  hernia  in  its  situation,  in  dilating  on 
coughing,  and  diminishing  when  the  patient  lies  down.  The  points  of 
diatinction    are,    that 

it   is    generally   more  Fi«-  l^.J 

externid,  that  it  tluc> 
tuates,  but  does  not 
feel  tympanitic,  and 
that  it  is  attended 
with  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease of  the  spine. 

3.  Varix  of  the 
femoral  vein  also  re- 
sembles this  heniia, 
inasmuch  as  it  dilates 
somewhat  on  cough- 
ing, and  diminishes 
when  the  patient  lies 
down ;     but    then    it 

{>res8ure  be  made  be- 
ow  Poupart's  liga- 
'ment,  the  swelling 
quickly  reappears,  al- 
though it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  under  such 
circumstances  a  hernia 
could  not  come  down. 

*  Mr.  Partridge  informed  the  antbor  that  he  bad  met  with  a  case  of  femoral 
hernia,  protruding  below  Ponpart's  ligament  external  to  the  vessels. 
t  James,  On  Operations  for  Strangulated  Hernia,  ike,  Tendon,  1869,  p.  10. 
I  The  cut,  taken  ftom  a  preparation  of  Mr.  Fergiisson's  in  the  King's  College 
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4.  Bubo  and  other  tumours  of  the  groin  mav  in  inost  cases  be  t«* 
cognised  by  their  general  character  and  history,  and  by  their  being  on- 
attended  \vith  symptoms  of  inflammation  or  obstraction  of  the  bow^ 
But  if  there  be  any  such  swelling,  and  symptoms  of  strangolatioii  as 
well,  an  incision  should  certainly  be  made  to  examine  it;  for  there 
may  be  a  tumour  that  may  be  satisfiictorily  proved  to  be  an  enlarged 
gland,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  strangulated 
behind  it. 

5.  LasUy,  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  strangulated  dbi%trator 
hernia  behind  the  femoral  hernia  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Treatmknt. — 1.  The  reducible  femoral  hernia  should  be  supported 
by  a  truss,  the  pad  of  which  should  tell  against  the  hollow  which  is 
just  inferior  and  external  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  pabes.  This 
hernia  is  very  seldom  cured  i-adicallv ;  only  a  few  cases  are  recorded. 

For  femoral  rupture,  in  suitable  cases  affecting  young  mod  healthy 
womeu,  Mr.  Wood  has  devised  an  operation  by  which  a  wire  is  made  to 
travei-se  Poupart's  ligament  twice,  across  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac, 
fixing  it  6rmly  to  the  fascia  lata  covering  the  pectineus  muscle  inside 
the  femoral  vessels.  This  operation  also  is  done  without  inragiuation  of 
the  skin,  by  a  small  incision,  and  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  needle  and 
wire  as  in  the  operation  for  the  inguinal  variety,  the  ader-treatnoent 
being  the  same  as  before  described. 

This  sui-geon,  however,  only  i-ecommends  the  operation  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  femoral  hernia  in  women,  since  their  less  laborious  oocn- 
piitions,  less  necessity  for  muscular  exertion,  and  more  voluminous  dress, 
render  the  use  of  a  truss  more  convenient  and  effective  than  is  usual  in 
men. 

2.  The  irreducible  should  be  supported  by  a  truss  with  a  hollow 
pad ;  or  perhaps  (if  it  be  omental)  the  pressure  of  a  common  pad  may 
be  borne. 

3.  The  femoral  hernia,  when  strangulated,  gives  rise  to  much  severer 
symptoms  than  the  inguinal  does,  because  of  the  denser  and  more  un- 
yielding nature  of  the  pai*ts  which  surround  the  neck  of  the  sac.  In 
l)erforming  the  taxis,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  usual  position, 
with  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side  much  rolled  inwards,  and  crossed 
over  towards  the  other  side.  The  tumour  should  first  be  drawn  down- 
wards, from  the  anterior  part  of  Poupai-t's  ligament,  and  then  be 
pressed  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  backwards  and  upwards.  If, 
however,  the  taxis  and  chlorofoim  do  not  succeed,  the  operation  should 
be  resorted  to. 

Maseum.  shows  a  femoral  hernia  with  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  whidi 
pass  under  Poupart's  ligament.  Externally  are  seen  sections  of  the  iliacns  anil 
psoas  imuscles,  with  the  crural  nerve  between  them;  then  the  femoral  artery 
and  vpin  ;  next  the  hernia,  which  passes  throogh  a  small  aperture  occupied  by 
an  iil>!M>rbont  gland  in  the  normal  state,  and  is  bounded  by  Qlrahemat's  liga- 
ment on  its  inner  side.  The  hernia  passes  downwards  in  the  sbnith  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  separated,  however,  (Tom  the  vein,  as  that  is  fh>m  the  artery, 
by  a  process  of  cellular  tissue.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  continuous  above 
with  the  fascia  transvenMdis. 
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The  ('hi  oj.crut'Oii. — lu  tlir  tirst  })l;i(('  tin-  ..kin  in  ;,>t  Lo  divi-l..-,!. 
Srmie  suigi'oiis  make  one  simple  pei})endi(:nlar  incision.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
dirw^ts  one  like  un  iuvorte<l  j^ ;  Mr.  Liston  prefers  making  one  incision 
along  Poupart's  ligament,  and  another  falling  perpendicularly  from  it« 
centre  over  the  tumour,  thus :  ^^v,.,^^^  The  skin  may  be  very  safely 
and  exfjeditiously  divided    by  ["""--- pinching   it  up  into  a  fold, 

and  running  the  knife  through  |  it  with  its  back  towards  the 

Kac  Mr.  Fergusson  sometimes  I  makes  one  like  an  inverted  j^y 

so  that  the  skin  can  be  turned  bnck  in  three  flaps ;  after  which  the 
succeeding  layers  may  be  divided  by  a  simple  longitudinal  incision. 
Then  the  different  cellular  layera  down  to  the  sac  must  be  divided  by 
the  bistoury  and  director,  as  in  the  inguinal  hernia,  and  the  sac  must 
be  opened  with  very  great  care,  because  it  is  generally  veiy  small,  and 
embraces  the  bowel  tightly,  and  seldom  contains  any  serum  or  omen- 
turn.  Then  the  finger  should  be  p:issed  up  to  seek  for  the  stricture, 
which,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Liston,  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  the  innef  edge  of  the  falciform  process.  This  must  be 
gently  divided  for  a  line  or  two.  the  incision  being  directed  upwards 
arid  a  little  inwards,  towaids  tlie  sj)inous  process  of  the  pubes.  It  must 
be  recollected,  that  if  this  incision  were  carried  too  far,  the  speimatic 
cord  in  the  male,  or  round  ligament  in  the  female,  would  be  injured. 
If,  however,  the  stricture  is  not  i  elease<l  by  that  incision,  a  few  fibres 
of  Gimbernat's  ligament  must  be  divided. 

2.  The  operation  without  opening  the  sac  is  described  by  Mr.  Luke 
thus.  Afler  premising  that  the  seat  of  stricture  is  sure  to  be  at  or  near 
the  femoral  i-ing,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  bands  of  fascia 
propria,  half  or  three-quartei-s  of  an  inch  below  the  ring;  and  that 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  tumour  on  the  abdominal  surface  is  often 
marked  by  a  visible  depression,  or  at  least  that  it  can  be  felt  by  the 
fingers  ;  •'  a  fold  of  integuments,**  he  continues,  **  is  to  be  pinched  up 
at  that  part,  and  divided  by  transfixing  it  with  a  narrow  knife,  so  that 
the  incision,  when  the  skin  is  replaced,  shall  fall  jiei-pendicularly  to  the 
body,  with  its  centre  opposite  to  the  depression  refen-ed  to.  By  a  few 
strokes  of  the  scalpel  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  abdominal  muscle 
is  to  be  laid  bare ;  afler  which  a  finger  should  be  introiluced  as  far  as 
Poupart's  ligament,  between  the  tendinous  expansion  and  the  tumour, 
where  the  latter  rises  upon  the  former.  The  ligament  being  thus  ex- 
posed, a  hemia-direotor  is  guided  under  it  by  the  finger  into  the  femo- 
ral ring,  the  margin  of  which  may  be  safely  and  easily  divided  in  an 
upward  direction  with  a  common  probed  bistoury,  and  the  taxis  applied 
in  the  usual  way.  Should  the  margin  of  the  ring  have  formed  the 
stricture,  the  taxis  for  the  most  part  succeeds  very  readily,  and  the 
operation  is  completed  in  a  very  short  time.  But  should  the  strictuie 
be  caused  by  the  bands  of  fascia  propria  referred  to,  the  director  will 
have  passed  over  them  as  it  entered  the  femoral  ring,  in  which  case  any 
amount  of  division  in  an  upward  direction  will  be  of  no  avail.  When 
the  taxis  does  not  succeed  readily,  these  bands  of  fascia  may  generally 
be  sus})ected  to  be  the  cause  of  failure.     The  fact  may  be  made  sutfi- 


proceeding  which,  if  properly  pertbrraed,  avoid 
ing  the  si\c  or  its  contents."* 

3.  Afr.  Gdifs  operation^  respecting  which  M 
ph;iticaliy  that  he  scarcely  ever  i>erf'ornis  any  ot 
and  that,  '*  it'  the  sac  is  notopene<l,  it  is  the  nean 
to  the  taxis  that  surgery  has  yet  made,"  is  thii 
sion,  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  is  raade^nea 
neck  of  the  tumour.  The  superticial  fascia  ha 
forefinger  (of  the  left  hand  if  the  hernial  tumoo: 
and  vice  versd)  is  to  be  passed  through  this  woe 
the  side  of  the  hernial  tumour,  to  its  neck.  Oi 
GochS  is  to  be  passed  through  tiie  cribriform  fa: 
crural  canal  to  the  ring.  "  By  the  least  amount 
aid  of  a  little  gentle  compression  of  the  inner  side 
tinger,  the  point  of  the  bistoury  may  be  insinuate 
the  pubic  margin  of  the  ring;  the  edge  of  tli 
turned  towards  the  pubes,  and  by  projecting  1 
stricture  in  that  direction  may  be  effectively  div 
and  after  the  division  of  any  oUier  stricture  that  i 
neck  of  the  sac,  the  hernia  cannot  be  reduced,  th 
larged,  and  the  operation  of  opening  the  sac,  a 
performed.! 

SECTION  VIII. — THE  UMBTLTC4L,  VENTRAL,  ANI 
SPECIES  OF  HERNIA. 

I.  Umbilical  Hernia — {exomphalos) — is  m 
drcn  soon  after  birth  because  of  their  incomplete 
also  not  uncommon  in  women  who  have  fi-equc 
although,  in  many  of  the  so-called  umbilical  hem 
nial  aperture  is  ideally  not  at  the  umbilicus,  but  a 
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mpnded  by  Cooper  is  to  place  a  hemisphere  of  ivoiy  with  its  convex 
siirfiice  on  the  aperture,  and  retain  it  there  with  cross  slips  of  plaster, 
and  a  bandage  round  the  belly.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  con- 
Texity  of  the  pad  is  very  apt  to  slip  out  of  the  aperture,  and  so  be  in- 
effc'ctive ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  it  be  held  effectively  tight,  it  is 
not  only  inconvenient,  but  tendx  to  dilate  the  aperture  and  keep  it 
open.  A  pad  of  linen,  covered  with  a  round  flat  disc  of  sheet  lead,  will 
do  as  well.  An  adult  should  wear  a  truss  or  elastic  belt,  with  some 
contrivance  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down  below  its  pix)por  level. 

Mr.  Wood  has  devised  a  pad  for  umbilical  rupture  which,  like  his 
trusses  for  inguinal  and  femoral  herniae,  is  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  applying  the  pressure  at  the  margins  of  the  ring,  tending  to 
close  them,  instead  of  in  the  centre,  tending  to  keep  them  open. 

This  pad  is  made  of  a  cylinder  of  india-rubl>er  or  gutta  percha 
arranged  in  an  oval  ring,  the  centie  opening  being  closed  by  an  obtura- 
tor made  either  of  sheet  india-rubber,  or,  in  difficult  cases,  a  plate  of 
hard  metal  or  ivory,  flat  and  level.  The  ring  is  fixe<l  under  a  broad 
elastic  body  belt,  held  in  j)lace  by  a  shouhlei-strap  if  necessary.  The 
etfect  of  the  belt  passing  over  the  edges  of  the  ring  pad  is  to  cause  it  to 
press  backwards  and  inwards  so  as  to  close  the  opening.*  (See  Fig.  19.) 

Klg.  19. 


This  truss  has  been  worn  in  many  cases,  both  in  the  adult  and  infant, 
with  entire  success.  This  surgeon  has  also  operated  with  success  for 
the  radical  cure  of  umbilical  hernia  which  had  resisted  the  methods  of 
treatment  by  pressure.  The  operation  consists  simply  in  applying  sub- 
cutaneously  silver-wire  sutures  to  the  tendinous  margins  of  the  hernial 
opening  so  as  to  draw  them  together  and  cause  their  adhesion.f 

For  the  in'educible  umbilical  hernia  a  large  hollow  pad  should  be 
worn.  If  it  become  strangulated,  and  the  patient  is  aged,  and  the 
strangulation  were  pi-eceded  by  constipation,  purgatives  and  copious 
enemata  should  have  a  fair  tnal.  If  the  operation  be  necessary,  an 
indsioQ  should  be  made  over  the  neck  of  the  tumour  through  the 
skin  (which  is  very  thin),  and  the  tendinous  parts  be  divided,  and  the 
bowels  returned  without  opening  the  sac,  if  possible. 

II.  Ventral  Hernia  is  that  which  protrudes  through  the  linea 
aibaf  or  through  the  ImecB  semilunares  or  transverscB,  or,  in  fact, 
through  any  other  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  save  those  which 
*  Wood,  On  Kupinre,  page  259.  f  Op.  ciU  page  251. 
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are  the  ordinAry  seats  of  heniia.  It  may  be  a  oonaequeoce  of  wooDds 
or  bruises.  Its  treatment  requires  no  distinct  observations ;  but  if  it 
should  ever  be  necessary  to  operate  for  the  i-elief  of  strangulatioOt  ewe 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  epigastric  artery.* 

III.  PERiNiF^AL  Hernia  descends  between  the  bladder  and 
forcing  its  way  through  the  pelvic  &scia  and  levator  ani,  and 
a  tumour  in  the  pennaum. 

IV.  Vaginal  Hernia  is  a  variety  of  the  precedinj;,  in  which  the 
tumour  projects  into  and  blocks  up  the  vagina,  instead  of  dcManding 
to  the  perinaeum. 

V.  Labial  or  Pudendal  Hernia,  another  variety,  descends  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  forms  a  tumour  in 
one  of  the  labia.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  inguinal  hernia 
which  has  descended  into  the  labium,  by  the  absence  of  swelling  at  the 
abdominal  rings.  Thew  three  hernia;  must  be  replaced  by  prwsnre 
with  the  fingers,  and  be  kept  up  by  pads  made  to  bear  against  the 
perinseum,  and  perhaps  by  hollow  caoutchouc  pessaries  worn  in  the 
vagina. 

Fig.  20.  t 


VI.  Obturator  or  Thyroid  Hernla  projecU  through  that  aper- 
ture in  the  obturator  ligament  which  gives  exit  to  the  arterj  and  nerve. 
In  a  fetal  case  related  by  Mr.  Howship,  in  which  a  very  small  piece  of 

*  Mention  is  made  in  the  Lend.  Med.  Gaz.,  2l8t  Oct..  1842.  of  an  adlpone 
tumour,  situated  between  the  peritoneum  and  aWomlnal  miwcle*.  ami  pniiiect* 
Ing  through  an  aperture  In  the  llnea  alba,  through  which  it  could  be  ponied 
back,  no  that  It  completely  simulated  a  hernia.  Such  a  cane.  If  oompUcated  with 
peritonitis,  might  render  the  diagnosis  very  obscure;  but  an  iodsion  woold 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

t  From  a  preparaUon  of  Mr.  Fergosson's  in  the  King's  College  Museom. 
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intestiDe  was  strangulated  in  this  opening,  the  patient  complained  of 
gieat  pain  down  the  leg  in  the  coui-se  of  the  obturator  nerve.  This 
might  be  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Hilton  laid 
open  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  disengaged  a  knuckle  of  intestine  from 
the  obturator  foramen,  there  were  no  symptoms  that  indicated  the  kind 
of  obstruction  met  with.*  In  a  case  successfully  operated  upon  by 
Mr.  Obr6  there  were  symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  a  slight  degree 
of  fulness  in  the  triangular  space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh 
compared  with  the  left ;  and  a  distinct  hai-dness  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  femoral  artery  behind  the  saphenous  opening.  Mr.  Obr^  made 
a  straight  incision,  as  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  common  femoral 
artery,  beginning  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  hoping  to  £nd 
intestine  low  in  the  crural  canal.  When  the  cribriform  fascia  was 
opened,  and  the  saphenous  opening  exposed,  no  hernial  sac  was  found,  but 
a  hard  something  could  be  felt  lying  deep  on  the  inside  of  this  opening. 
The  dissection  was  continued  downwards :  the  fascia  lata  divided ;  the 
pectimeus  exposed  and  divided  transversely  for  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  when  a  hernial  sac  was  exposed,  which  rose  up  into  the  wound  to 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  finger  was  passed  into  the  obturator 
opening;  the  sac  opened,  and  found  to  contain  small  intestine;  the 
edge  of  the  apeiime  slightly  divided,  (in  doing  which  the  saphenic 
vein  was  wounded,  and  was  tied,)  the  intestine  was  returned,  and  the 
patient  did  well. 

VII.  IscHiATic  Hernia  protrudes  through  the  sciatic  notch.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  the  tumours  are  of  neces- 
sity smalL  If  discovered  to  exist  during  life,  they  must  be  returned 
and  suppoi-ted  by  proper  apparatus — and  if  strangulated,  the  stricture 
must  be  divided  by  operation. 

VIII.  Diaphragmatic  Hernia  is  generally  a  result  of  congenital 
deficiency,  or  accidental  sepai-ation  of  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm. 
But  it  may  also  be  caused  by  violent  falls  on  the  abdomen,  or  by  violent 
pressure  of  any  kind,  capable  of  lacerating  the  diaphragm,  and  driving 
some  of  (the  bowels  into  the  thorax.f  It  may  also  be  a  consequence  of 
gunshot  or  lance  wounds.  This  form  of  hernia,  if  strangulated,  will 
produce  the  ordinary  symptoms — vomiting,  constipation,  and  pain ; 
and  the  distinction  from  the  symptoms  of  ileus  or  intussusception— or 
from  those  produced  when  a  fold  of  bowel  is  entangled  in  a  rent  in  the 
omentum,  or  mesentery;  or  when  the  bowel  is  constricted  by  mem- 
branous bands  resulting  from  previous  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum, 
will  be  very  diflScult,  if  possible.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Copeman, 
of  Norwich,  the  patient  had  umbilical  hei*nia,  which  was  quite  free 
from  strangulation,  but  a  portion  of  the  stomach  and  omentum  had 
escaped,  through  a  rent  in  the  diaphragm,  into  the  left  pleural  cavity. 

*  This  case,  like  most  others,  was  unfortunately  operated  upon  too  late. 
The  obetmction  existed  from  the  20th  January  to  the  1st  February.  Hilton, 
Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxl.,  p.  323:  Obr^,  Kanklng,  vol.  xlv. :  Report  of  cases 
in  Lancet,  for  IsSI,  vol.  1.,  p.  612 ;  Wllkina.  Lancet,  1853,  yol.  1. 

f  Reld  on  Diaphragmatic  Hernia.  Edin.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joum.,  Jan.  and 
July,  1840;  Copeman.  Prov.  Med.  Joum.,  1855. 


the  diaphracjm  causeti  by  a  Minie  ball,     A  sir 
Williamson's  Military  Surgery,  page  91. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  AND  INJUBIES 
AND  ANUS. 

I.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  rectam  sometim 
by  surgical  art.  They  may  coDsist  either  of 
that  have  descended  from  above,  or  of  pins, 
bodies  introduced  from  below.  Substances 
dimensions  (a  blacking-bottle,  for  instance)  h 
anus.  The  grand  point  is  first  to  dilate  the  bi 
several  fingers  coated  with  lard,  or  by  means  o 
proper  forceps,  or  a  lithotomy  scoop,  may  . 
success. 

Several  specula  have  been  invented  for  the  ] 
surgeon  to  see  into  the  anus  ;  to  remove  subst 
make  medicinal  applications,  or  to  perform  opei 
glass  tube,  silvered  and  covered  with  caoutchoi 
having  various  kinds  of  apertures  to  allow  of  t 
cous  membrane.  This  was  invented  by  Mr. 
complete  three-valve  speculum  has  been  devi 
made  by  Savigny.  Others  are  made  by  Coxe 
cians. 

II,  Imperforate  Asu8  {Atresia  ani)  sign 
of  the  rectum,  and  may  occur  in  various  deg 
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although  the  anus  may  be  closed,  thei-e  may  be  a  fistulous  track  leading 
from  the  rectum  just  above  it,  and  opening  somewhere  in  the  peri- 
najum.* 


Tteatment. — If  the  end  of  the  intestine  can  be  felt  protruding  when 
the  child  ciies,  a  free  crucial  incision  may  be  made  into  it  without  delay : 
if  it  canDot  be  felt,  a  day  or  two  should  be  waited,  so  that  it  may 
become  distended  with  meconium,  and  then  a  cautious  incision  should 
be  made  with  a  double-edged  bistoury,  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  of 
the  sacrum.  If  it  succeed  in  reaching  the  bowel,  the  aperture  should 
be  kept  open  by  a  bougie. 

But  if  this  operation  should  fail  in  reaching  the  bowel,  or  if  the 
rectum  appear  to  be  altogether  dericient,  the  only  resource  is  the  for- 
mation of  an  artificial  anits  in  the  letl  loin  (p.  550).  When  the  rec- 
tum opens  into  the  bladder  or  urethra,  an  aperture  must  be  m<ule  into 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  fx-ces,J  if  the 
natural  orifice  cannot  be  restored. 

III.  Spasm  of  the  Sphincter  Ani  is  known  by  violent  pain  ot' 
the  anus,  with  difficulty  of  evacuating  the  fa'ces.  On  examination, 
the  muscle  feels  hai*d,  and  resists  the  introduction  of  the  finger.  This 
ad*ection  may  be  caused  by  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  disoixier  of 
the  health.     It  may  occur  in  sudden  paroxysms  which  soon  go  off;  or 

•  Case  in  South's  aiellus,  vol.  il.  p.  329. 

f  Imperforate  anus.    From  ilie  KJnp's  Coll.  Miisoum. 

+  Case  lu  Fergusson's  i*ract.  Sur&,  3Td  ed,  p.  720. 
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may  last  permanently,  and  lead  to  organic  thickening  and  ftrictore  ot 
the  anus.  It  is  very  frequently  connected  with  .piles,  or  with  finon 
of  the  anus,  or  ulcer  just  within  it. 

Proctalgia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  anus,  is  a  very  common  disorder 
of  children  and  of  gouty  adults,  and  in  either  case  is  best  treated  by 
purgatives. 

IV.  FissDRE  OF  THE  Anus  is  a  small  chap,  or  crack,  or  tdcer,  giving 
intense  pain  during  the  passage  of  the  motions,  frequently  continiung 
two,  four,  or  even  eight  hours  afler  tlie  evacuation.  IntrodactioD  of 
the  finger  causes  greater  suffering  in  this  than  in  any  other  affectioo  of 
the  rectum.  A  piece  of  hypertrophled  skin,  probably  the  remsioi 
of  an  external  pile,  and  generally  situated  behind,  leads,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  fissure.  Immense  relief  is  produced  by  free  pnrgatioB. 
If,  afler  a  fair  trial  of  purgatives,  and  the  local  use  of  suIplMte  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  tannin  lotion,  or  ointment  of  galb  with 
lead,  the  symptoms  continue  unabated,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
knife.     (See  next  paragraph.) 

V.  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum,  if  influenced  by  the  sphincter  muscle, 
is  seldom  cured  without  the  use  of  the  knife.  If,  however,  it  be  situated 
at  a  distance,  and  out  of  i-each  of  the  action  of  the  muscle,  it  may  heal 
up  by  the  local  application  of  stimulants,  and  attentive  regulation  of 
the  bowels. 

In  the  first  place,  probably  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel,  followed  by 
castor-oil,  should  be  administered,  and  afler  this  blue  pill,  dandelion, 
nitro>muriatic  acid,  and  such  other  i-emedies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  liver,  into  a  healthy  condi- 
tFon.  2.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  soothe  the  local 
imtation  by  washing  out  the  rectum  with  a  pint  of  thin  arrowroot 
and  water  atlter  a  motion ;  or  by  injecting,  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe, 
about  ttiro  fluid  drachms  of  purified  glycerine  ;  or  by  using  a  loti<«  of 
borax  and  extract  of  poppies,  F.  122,  or  belladonna  liniment,  F.  149. 
3.  Stimulating  applications,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  citrine  oint- 
ment, may  be  tried  to  the  fissure  or  ulcer.  4.  Other  means  failing, 
an  incision  should  be  rejorted  to.  The  left  forefinger  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  a  straight,  narrow,  blunt-ended  bistoury  by  its  side  ;  with 
the  latter,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  fissure,  or  ulcer,  so 
as  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  nevcre  cases,  part  of  the 
sphincter.  A  little  flake  of  cotton  wool  should  then  be  laid  in  the 
wound,  so  that  it  may  heal  by  granulation.* 

VI.  HvKMOUHHOins,  or  Pilks,  ai-e  small  tumours  situated  near, 
usually  within,  the  anus.  They  consist  of  folds  of  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  in  various  stages  of  inflammatory  swelling,  congestico, 
infiltration,  or  pcimanent  hyjiertrophy,  and  usually  contain  enlaiged 
veins. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  little  varicose  knot  with  the  cellular  tissue 
around  thickened.     Sometimes  the  blood  in  a  dilated  vein  coagulates, 

•  Sec  observations  by  Richard  Qualo.  F.R.S..  quoted  in  Ranklng's  Abstract. 
vol,  xvl. 
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forming  a  solid  tumour  with  the  thickeaed  cellular  tissue  around. 
Again,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowels 
b^mes  swollen  and  hyper- 
trophied,  with  its  surface  ex- 
tremelj  vascular  and  sensi- 
tire.  This  swollen  membrane 
is  apt  to  become  prolapsed, 
or,  in  plain  English,  to  come 
out  at  every  evacuation  of  the 
bowels;  causing  great  pain 
from  being  compressed  by  the  sphincter  until  fairly  put  back  into  its 
place,  and  bleeding  freely  from  the  straining  and  pressure ;  or  there 
may  be  a  formatiou  of  erectile  tissue,  chietiy  made  up  of  capillaries, 
and  bleeding  freely  when  touched  and  after  evacuation  of  the  faces. 
Lastly,  there  may  be  one  or  more  distinct  pendulous  tumours,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  pale  or  reddish- 
brown  colour  when  indolent,  but  dark  or  bright  red  when  congested 
or  inflamed.  Those  add  greatly  to  the  discomfort  and  tendency  to 
prolapse. 

External  Piles  may  be  met  with,  1,  in  the  form  of  round  hard 
tumours  just  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  covered  half  with  skin 
and  half  with  mucous  membrane  ;  or,  2,  of  oblong  ridges  of  skin  ex- 
ternal to  the  sphincter,  commonly  called  blind  piles. 

Symptoms. — Piles  may  be  met  with  in  two  states — indolent  or  tn- 
flamed.  When  indolent,  they  produce  the  inconveniences  that  neces- 
sarily result  from  their  bulk  and  situation,  and  from  getting  within 
the  gripe  of  the  sphincter ;  more  or  less  pain  in  defpecation  ;  prolapse ; 
and  if  not  pain,  yet  a  sense  of  weight  and  discomfort  that  is  exces- 
sively annoying,  and  that  renders  the  mind  inapt  for  matters  requiring 
deep  thought.  Sometimes,  too,  the  bowel  is  apt  to  come  down  when 
the  patient  is  taking  exercise  or  exerting  himself.  When  inflamed, 
they  occasion  the  following  symptoms :  Pain,  heat,  itching,  fulness, 
and  throbbing  about  the  auus — a  sensation  as  if  there  were  a  foreign 
body  in  the  rectum — p:iiu  and  straining  in  psissing  evacuations.  These 
symptoms  may,  in  violent  cases,  be  complicated  with  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  frequency  of  micturition,  pain  in  the  back,  pain  and  aching 
down  the  thighs.  The  young  surgeon  should  remember,  that  a  patient 
with  piles  may  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or  through 
delicacy  may  abstain  from  mentioning  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
patient  complains  of  unu.sual  irriUition  of  the  bladder,  or  of  symptoms 
of  dysentery — that  is  to  say,  frequent,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory 
efibi'ta  to  pass  motion — the  surgeon  should  always  make  inquiries  after 
piles.  In  women,  piles  may  cause  aching  of  the  back,  uterine  irritation, 
with  mucous  discharge,  and  many  anomalous  symptoms,  which  the  sur- 
geon will  in  vain  endeavour  to  cure  until  he  finds  out  the  real  cause.  The 
haemorrhage  from  piles  will  be  treated  of  more  particulaily  at  p.  595. 

•  Piles  after  excision,  showing  the  dilated  veins,  of  which  they  arc  in  a  great 
measure  composed. 
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Cmtses, — The  predisposing  caum  are  anj  circumstaDCM  that  pro- 
dace  fulness  of  the  abdomioal  Teasels,  or  that  impede  the  retuin  of 
blood  from  the  rectum — such  as  luxui-ious  and  sedentary  habits  of  life 
— pregnancy,  habitual  constipation,  and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  «tcil- 
ing  causes  may  be  anything  that  irritates  the  lower  bowels-— paitaea- 
larly  straining  at  stool — and  violent  doses  of  purgative  medidots; 
among  which  aloes  is  blamed  more  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Since  this 
medicine  is  so  valuable  and  in  such  common  use,  and  yet  ao  littk 
undei-stood,  the  writer  will,  for  the  sake  of  his  younger  rcaden, 
state  briefly  wh:it  the  use  of  aloes  is,  and  in  what  its  misuse  ooosiita. 
Aloes  is  what  was  formerly  called  eoooprotic;  that  is,  'an  ezpellcr 
of  faeces.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  readily  dissolved  and 
absorbed,  and  is  eliminated  through  the  colon  and  rectum,  which 
latter  pails  it  stimulates  to  unload  themselves  of  their  contents ;  and 
if  they  contain  tixcal  matter,  which  from  torpidity  they  do  not  eipel, 
aloes  is  an  effectual  and  uniiritating  remedy.      But  if  these  parts  an 

litlesuy,  cav 


already  active  and  empty,  aloes  can  but  irritate  them  fruit! 

ing  straining  and  tenesmus,  and  also  probably  piles.     Lastly,  piles  are 

most  frequent  in  women,  and  are  lare  under  puberty. 

General  Treatment. — The  gitind  objects  are  to  remove  the  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes.  The  patient,  if  stout,  plethoric,  and  of 
sedeutaiy  habits,  ought  to  live  abstemiously,  and  take  plenty  of  exor- 
cise. The  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  some  mild  aperient,  oapaUe 
of  producing  daily  copious  soft  evacuation  without  straining  or  grip- 
ing. Senna,  sulphur,  cream  of  tartar,  and  magnesia,  in  the  form  of 
electuaries,  F.  46 — 55,  or  compound  colocynth  pill,  are  frequently 
used  for  this  pui*pose ;  or  pills  of  rhubarb  and  soap,  with  ipecacuanha, 
taken  twice  a  day,  F.  52  ;  or  a  small  dose  of  castor-oil  or  PuUns  water, 
F.  42,  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  inject  the  rectum  with  ooM 
water  both  betoi-e  aud  after  the  motions.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
that  the  patient  have  his  i-egular  daily  evacuation  at  night,  just  before 
bedtime,  so  that  the  prolapsed  and  irritated  parts  may  have  time  to 
become  quiescent  during  the  night.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  in 
which  the  mucous  lining  of  the  i-ectum  is  i*elaxed,  cubebs^  or  Ward's 
paste,  or  the  confect.  pi  peris,  comp.,  may  be  giren  with  great  benefit 
in  doses  of  5j  ter  die.  In  similar  cases,  especially  if  the  patient  is 
advanced  in  years,  and  the  piles  are  attended  with  a  flow  of  mocos, 
copaiba  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  drops  every  morn- 
ing in  milic ;  and  a  scruple  of  common  pitch  may  be  taken  in  pills 
every  night  at  bedtime.     Old  people  rarely  dislike  the  taste  of  copaiba. 

If  the  pik's  are  injUimedt  leeches  to  the  anus,  or  cupping  on  the 
sacrum,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  at  bedtime,  followed  by  castoi-- 
oil  in  the  morning ;  low  diet,  rest  in  bed,  warm  hip-baths,  tbmenta- 
tions,  and  poultices.  Cold  lotions  of  lead,  with  a  little  laudanum, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  warm  applications,  if  more  comfortable. 
If  there  is  a  tense,  bluish,  solid  tumoui*,  evidently  containing  coagu- 
lated blood,  it  may  be  punctured ;  but  perliaps  it  is  better  not  to 
do  so. 
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Local  Treatment, — Having  br-  the  general  treatment  provided  as 
far  as  possible  against  the  original  causes  of  the  malady,  it  is  the  sar- 
geon's  duty  to  use  8uch  local  measures  as  shall  tend  to  restore  the  part 
to  a  healthy  condition ;  amongst  which  we  shall  mention,  1.  perfect 
cleanliness.  The  anus  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water 
after  each  motion;  and  if  the  piles  are  internal,  and  protrude  daring 
evacuations,  they  should  be  washed  before  they  are  returned. 

2.  Astringents, — ^The  zinc  lotion,  F.  117;  or  iron  lotion,  which  is 
particnlarly  recommended  by  Mr.  Vincent,  F.  128;  or  lotions  of  alum 
or  tannin,  of  either  of  which  a  di-achm  or  two  may  be  injected  into  the 
anas  after  each  motion,  and  be  allowed  to  remain ;  the  gall  ointment, 
with  or  without  lead,  F.  162,  and  ci^eosote  ointment — are  often  of 
benefit.  Dr.  Bume  recommends  an  ointmeitt  composed  of  pulv. 
hellebori  nigri  5j.  adipis  ,^.,  which  he  says  never  tails  of  affording  great 
relief,  although  exceedingly  painful  for  a  time.  An  ointment  of  a  drachm 
of  black  oxide  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  lard  hits  also  received  high 
i*ecommendations. 

3.  Pressure  by  means  of  a  bougie  introduced  occasionally,  or  a  firm 
pad  of  flannel,  covered  with  oiled  silk  ;  or  a  pad  of  smooth  wood  or  of 
ivory,  made  to  bear  up  well  against  the  anus  by  means  of  a  stout  peri- 
lueal  or  T  bandage  (see  Bandages),  or  by  means  of  a  spring  like  that  of 
a  truss,  is  oflen  of  service.  There  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
short  ^-shaped  ivory  bougie,  which  is  introduced  into  the  anus,  and 
which  is  attached  by  a  slender  neck  to  an  ivoi  y  pad ;  so  that  pi*es 
sure  is  thus  made  both  internally  and  externally :  this  may  be  useful' 
in  cases  of  internal  piles  with  relaxed  mucous  membrane  and  tendency 
to  prolapse,  when  no  measure  for  removing  the  piles  is  thought 
advisable. 

4.  Nitric  Acid. — All  the  above  measures  are  preventive  or  palliative, 
and  if  they  do  not  succeed,  it  is  better  to  adopt  some  mdical  remedy. 
The  first  in  oi-der  is  the  nitric  acid  ;  a  most  safe,  speedy,  and  effec- 
tual remedy  in  the  proper  case,  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Houston  of 
Dublin.  It  Is  adapted  for  destroying  a  diseased  surface — not  solid 
tumours — but  any  'patch  of  tender,  tumid,  and  bleeding  surface  of 
macous  membrane  which  is  the  source  of  irritation  and  hsemorrhage. 
The  operation  is  performed  as  follows: — The  bowels  having  b^ 
just  previously  cleared,  the  patient  must  be  told  to  protrude  the 
piles;  and  if  he  cannot  do  it  easily,  he  should  sit  over  a  vessel 
of  warm  water,  or  have  an  enema  of  warm  water.  The  diseased 
sar&oe  is  to  be  wiped  with  lint;  and  a  portion  of  it,  the  size  of 
sixpence,  to  be  deliberately  dabbed  with  a  smooth  wooden  stick 
dif^>ed  into  the  concentrated  acid.  When  this  has  taken  effect, 
any  superfluous  acid  is  to  be  mopped  up,  lard  is  to  be  applied 
copiously,  in  order  to  prevent  the  caustic  being  too  widely  diffused,  and 
the  parts  are  then  to  be  returned  within  the  sphincter.  The  patient 
should  go  to  bed,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  quiet — if  necessary  by 
opium — for  forty -eight  hours;  and  when  the  slough  caused  by  the 
acid  separates,  the  surface  generally  cicatrizes  speedily,  and  leaves  the 
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part  braced  up  and  contracted.  It  ia  difficult  to  exaggenta  tbe 
benefits  of  tbis  plan  of  treatment.  It  seldom  causes  pain  or  any  iU 
consequences.  The  author  has  by  two  applications  of  it  reUend 
a  patient  permanently-  of  pain  and  haemorrhage  which  had  lasted  (or 
years,  and  which  on  the  average  caused  him  to  lose  two  houn'  timt 
erery  morning,  by  rendering  him  incapable  of  attending  to  anythiBg 
sare  his  own  miMcrable  sensations.  When  the  parts  cannot  be  pro-; 
traded,  the  acid  may  be  applied  through  the  speculum. 

5.  The  Ligature, — But  the  add  will  not  be  a  sufficiently  potent 
remedy  if  there  are  one  or  more  actual  tumours,  or  if  a  large  track  of 
mucouK  membrane  is  swelled  and  protrudes.  For  such  cases,  any 
tumours,  together  with  a  portion  of  relaxed  mucous  membrane,  dioald 
be  extir|>nted,  and  the  ligature  is  the  usual  means  of  eflecting  it. 
Although  the  removal  of  pile«  need  not  be  such  a  bugbear  aa  some 
persons  make  it,  yet  the  surgeon  should  pause  if  there  be  any  organic 
diseaite  of  the  liver  or  kidneys ;  and  the  patient  should  be  put  into  the 
best  state  of  health  possible. 

The  piles  are  to  be  protruded  as  before;  then  (the  patient  haring 
chloroform  to  render  him  unconscious  of  pain,  and  to  relax  the  aphino- 
ter)  the  piles  may  be  seized  one  by  one  and  drawn  out,  and  a  email 
fine  piece  of  hempen  twine  be  tied  as  tightly  as  possible  round  the  base 


of  each.  They  may  be  seized  with  any  forceps  ;  but  one  like  that  hen 
depicted  is  very  convenient.  But  it  is  better,  especially  if  the  tumour 
is  large,  to  pass  a  double  ligature  through  its  hose  with  a  needle,  and 
tie  either  half  separately.  Before  finally  tightening  tbe  ligatures, 
the  piles  should  be  slightly  punctured.  Any  fold  of  superfluous 
membrane  should  be  similarly  seized  and  dealt  with ;  and  the  surgeon 
should  take  care,  whilst  about  it,  to  tie  up  enough ;  to  tie  it  in  miali 
portions  so  that  it  may  quickly  slough  off;  and  to  tie  it  so  tightly  as 
to  kill  it  at  once.  After  the  operation,  the  ends  of  the  thread  should 
be  cut  short,  and  be  returned  into  the  rectum.  The  patient  ahould 
remain  in  bed,  and  the  bowels  should  not  be  disturbed  for  forty-e^ht 
houn  after  the  operation.  Pain  is  to  be  relieved  by  an  opiate,  f .  32 ; 
and  if  it  persist,  the  ligatures  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  they 
remain  as  tight  as  possible,  and  if  not,  they  should  be  reapplied. 
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6.  Excision  is  the  proper  remedy  for  external  piles.  Any  very  large 
and  loose  ridge  of  skin  around  the  anus  may  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
moved with  the  scissors,  and  the  edges  of  the  cut  be  brought  together 
by  a  fine  suture.  To  apply  the  ligature  to  the  skin  is  barlmrous.  For 
internal  piles,  mere  excision  is  dangerous,  as  the  patient  might  bleed  to 
death.  It  may,  however,  be  done  safely  thus : — The  tumour  having 
been  proti-uded,  the  base  of  it  should  be  b-ansfixed  by  a  long  needle, 
which  will  prevent  it  from  returning  into  tlie  anus.  Then  it  may  be 
cut  off;  and  the  cut  sur&ce  being  exposed  to  the  air,  will  not  bleed,  or 
if  it  does,  it  is  easy  to  apply  cold,  astringents,  or  ligatures.  After 
twelve  hours  the  needle  may  be  removed,  and  the  part  allowed  to  go 
up.  Mr.  Henry  l.ee  has  adopted  a  plau  of  seizing  the  part  to  be  re- 
moved between  the  blades  of  a  sort  of  curved  forceps,  and  cutting  it 
off;  then  touching  the  cut  surface  with  nitric  acid,  or,  still  better,  with 
an  iron  at  a  black  heat.  The  pressure  of  the  forceps  prevents  all 
bleeding  at  the  time,  and  tlie  caustic  not  only  prevents  it  afterwards 
but  also  renders  the  patient  more  safe  from  pysemia,  hastens  the  cure, 
and  leaves  the  parts  more  braced.  Mr.  Henry  Smith  employs  for  his 
purpose  an  ingenious  clamp  with  a  screw.* 


Mr.  Wood  employs  a  spoon-shaped  forceps,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  the  acid  ;  and  when  he  seizes  the  fold  of  membrane  to  be 
extirpated,  he  holds  the  forceps  with  its  long  axis  parallel  with  that 
of  the  bowel,  so  that  any  subsequent  contraction  of  cicatrix  may  not 
contract  the  calibre  of  the  bowel.  If  the  tumour  be  very  large,  he 
posses  through  it,  from  side  to  side,  beneath  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
a  thin  silk  ligature,  leaving  one  end  hanging  out  at  the  anus ;  thus  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  hindered  from  gaping  when  the  forceps  is  removed. 

Or  the  plan  may  be  adopted  of  cutting  tlirough  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  the  pile,  so  as  to  make  a  groove  in  which  the 
ligature  lies,  and  to  shorten  the  process  of  separation.  The  most 
vascular  part  of  the  pile  is  left,  and  this  may  be  tightly  tied  by  one 
ligature,  or,  still  better,  be  transfixed  and  tied  in  two  jwrtions.f  The 
iorcaeur  may  be  used  in  some  cases. 

VII.  Warts  and  Condylomata.    See  p.  225. 

VIII.  HiEMORRHAGE  from  the  rectum  is  a  very  fi^uent  concomi- 
tant of  piles,  and  may  be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
cauMd  by  the  bursting  of  a  varicose  vein :  in  which  case  the  blo<Kl  is 
venous ;  and  the  haemorrhage  in  geneml  occurs  at  once  in  considerable 

•  Described  in  Lancet,  Oct.  4,  1863. 

t  Curling  On  Rectum,  3rd  edit^  1863,  p.  54. 
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quantity ;  and  niaj  never  occur  again.  This  form  is  rare.  Bat  fiff 
more  frequently  it  proceeds  from  the  vascular  surface  of  internal  piles, 
which  gives  way  under  the  straining  which  accompanies  defecation,  h 
the  ktter  case  tiie  blood  is  arterial ;  it  is  squirted  from  the  anua  in  jell 
when  the  patient  is  straining  at  the  water-closet,  and  the  bkctUng 
occurs  very  frequently,  especially  when  the  patient  is  fereriah,  or  the 
bowels  disorder^,  or  the  piles  inflamed.  Haemorrhage  from  the  xee> 
turn  may  be  distiuguisheil  from  that  whidi  has  its  source  higher  np 
by  noticing  that  the  blood  is  generally  of  a  florid  hue,  and  that  it  ooven 
the  faeces,  but  is  not  intimately  mixed  with  them. 

treatment. — 1.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  moderate  in  quantity,  if  It 
has  been  of  habitual  or  periodic  occnii'enoe,  if  it  induces  no  wftiw. 
and  if  it  brings  relief  to  pain  in  the  head  or  any  other  fteling  of  di^ 
order,  before  suppressing  it  the  patient  must  be  made  to  adopt  a  coont 
of  exercise,  temperance,  and  aperient  medicine.  2.  But  if  the  patieni 
is  weak  and  emaciated  ;  if  the  lips  are  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble,  the 
bleeding  should  be  at  once  suppressed.  (We  may  observe  here,  that 
whenever  a  patient  applies  for  relief  in  consequence  of  violent  palpi- 
tations and  shortness  of  breathing,  or  giddiness  and  swimming  in  the 
head — if  the  lips  are  pale,  and  the  extremities  tend  to  swell— >the  sor^ 
geon  should  always  inquire  for  piles,  because,  as  we  before  observed, 
some  patients,  through  take  delicacy,  will  not  mention  them.)  Or  if 
the  bleeding,  as  sometimes  happens,  instead  of  relieving  symptoms  of 
heat  and  fulness  in  the  rectum,  aggravates  them,  it  should' be  stopped, 
whatever  the  patient's  complexion  may  be ;  and  if  he  is  of  a  full  habit, 
he  should  live  abstemiously,  and  keep  the  bowels  open.  The  means  of 
checking  haemorrhage  from  the  rectum  are,  1.  That  piles,  if  any  exist, 
should  be  tied  or  cauterized  with  the  aid  of  a  clamp.  This  is  the 
remedy — direct  and  surgical.  2.  Astringent  applications,  such  as  in- 
jections  of  dec.  quercus,  or  F.  128.  3.  The  internal  remedies  most 
likely  to  be  of  sei*vice  are  salts  of  iron  or  bark  witii  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  balsams  of  copaiba  and  Peru.  F.  9,  13,  14,  186,  &c.  4.  In  order 
to  stanch  violent  bleeding,  the  anus  may  be  distended  with  a  specu- 
lum, and  any  bleeding  vessel  be  tied,  or  touched  with  a  heated  wire. 
Or  the  anus  may  be  plugged.* 

IX.  Discharge  of  Mucds — clear  and  viscid — without  faecal  odour, 
may  be  caused  by  piles,  ascarides,  the  use  of  aloes,  or  any  other  causes 
of  irritation  to  the  rectum.  To  be  ti-eated  by  mild  aperients,  astrin- 
gent injections,  and  copaiba  or  cubebs.    F.  37,  39,  13,  &c. 

•  In  severe  bleeding,  occnning  after  an  operation  on  the  rectom,  after  the 
failure  of  more  ordinary  means,  a  plug  of  the  following  description  m^  be 
used.  A  good-«ized  conical  cork,  with  a  string  psased  tl^u^  its  centre.  Is  to 
be  placed  in  the  rectum,  then  graduated  circular  pieces  of  lint  penetrated  by  the 
string  must  follow  :  two  or  three  pieces  of  lint  can  be  passed  at  a  time,  and  the 
entire  number  must  be  sufficient  to  form  a  good-sized  conical  plug,  which  to 
prevented  from  floating  about  in  the  rectum  by  traction  ou  the  string.    Firm 

fressure  over  a  large  space  can  be  obuiiied  by  the  aiioptlon  ot  this  method. 
'or  this  note,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Shimnan,  some  time  of  St.  ICaric's 
Hospital,  now  of  the  London  UospitaL 
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X.  Abscesses  near  the  rectam  may  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  by  caries  of  an  adjacent  bone,  but  they  are  much  more 
frequently  the  result  of  the  various  causes  of  disorder^  circulation  in 
the  htemorrhoidal  vessels  that  were  mentioned  as  producing  piles,  and 
especially  of  that  morbid  state  of  mucous  membrane  which  accompa- 
nies pulmonaiy  tubercle  or  the  tendency  thereto.  They  may  either  be 
large  and  deep-seated,  or  small  and  superficial.  1.  Deep-seated  ab- 
aceases  are  attended  with  great  aching  and  throbbing,  difficulty  and  pain 
in  evacuating  the  faeces,  and  fever,  and  on  internal  examination  an  elas- 
tic ill-defined  tumour  or  fluctuation  may  be  felt.  If  these  abscesses  are 
left  to  themselves,  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  may  accumuhite  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  and  severe  irritative  fever  i-esult  from 
its  confinement.  2.  Superficial  abscesses  are  attended  with  more  or 
leas  pain,  tenderness,  and  throbbing,  and  swelling  around  the  anus.  Or 
either  may  be  quite  chronic  and  indolent. 

Treatment, — In  acute  cases  leeches  and  fomentations  may  be  tried  at 
first ;  but  if  they  do  not  very  soon  remove  the  ^min  and  tenderness,  or 
if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  that  matter  is  foiming,  a  bistoury  should 
be  pushed  home  into  the  inflamed  part,  and  if  it  be  at  all  extensive, 
two  or  three  punctui-es  or  counter-openings  in  the  most  depending 
parts,  or  where  pointing  occurs,  should  be  made. 

Xi.  Fistula  in  Ano  signifies  a  fistulous  track  by  the  side  of  the 
sphincter  ani.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  both  because  the  con- 
stant contractions  of  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  interfere  with  the 
union  of  its  sides,  and  because  of  the  passage  of  fa:cal  matter  into  it 
fi-om  the  bowel.  There  are  three  kinds  spoken  of  in  books.  1.  The 
complete  jistuhj  which  has  one  external  opening  near  the  anus,  and 
another  into  the  bowel  above  the  sphincter,  where  it  may  be  felt  like 
a  small  papilla.  2.  llie  blind  cxtenuxl  Jistulaj  which  has  no  opening 
into  the  bowel,  although  it  mostly  reaches  its  outer  coat.  3.  The 
b^nd  mtemal  fistula,  which  opens  into  the  bowel,  but  not  externally, 
although  its  situation  is  indicated  by  a  redness  and  hardness  near  the 
anus ;  or  perhaps  the  aperture  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

This  aflection  is  a  common  result  of  abscess  by  the  side  of  the  rec- 
tum. Brodie's  opinion  is,  that  it  always  commences  with  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  an  escape  of  fsecal 
matter  into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  gives  rise  to  abscess,  and  the 
abscess  to  fistula.  But  most  other  surgeons  believe  that  it  may  be 
the  result  of  abscesses  around  the  anus,  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  rectum.  Besides,  there  may  be  openings  near  the  anus,  lead- 
ing from  the  tuber  ischii,  which  may  be  carious. 

Treatment, — The  grand  remedy  for  this  affection  is  division  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  so  as  to  prevent  contraction  of  that  muscle  for  a  time, 
and  division  likewise  of  the  internal  orifice,  if  any.  The  digestive 
organs  and  secretions  must  first  be  put  into  good  oi-der,  and  the  bowels 
be  well  cleared  by  castor-oil  and  an  inje<:tion,  so  that  they  may  not 
want  to  be  disturbed  for  two  or  three  days.  Operation, — The  patient 
being  placed  on  his  knees  and  elbows  on  a  bed,  or  being  made  to  kneel 


cannot  be  found)  he  pushes  it  through  the  cof 
its  point  m.iy  come  in  contact  with  his  forefir 
end  of  his  forefinger  on  the  point  of  the  bi&tour 
of  the  anus  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  emen: 
towards  the  oriHce  of  the  fistula,  so  as  to  di 
bowel  at  one  sweep.  Sir  B.  Brodie  reoomiE 
should  always  be  passed  through  the  intenu 
and  says  that  the  afiection  will  very  likely  ret 
he  also  condemns  the  practice  of  cutting  thro 
than  this  opening;  but  all  ramificatioiis  and  b 
under  the  skin  should  be  slit  up.  A  little  fla 
placed  in  the  wound,  and  the  patient  to  be  ke 
The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  the  use  < 
the  daily  introduction  of  a  little  flake  of  cotto 
in  some  stimulating  lotion  if  necessary)  betwee 
for  the  first  few  days,  so  as  to  prevent  its  edg 
cause  it  to  granulate  ih>m  the  bottom.  If  hs 
after  this  operation,  and  does  not  yield  to  the 
bit  of  matico  leaf,  the  anus  must  be  well  dilat 
as  to  expose  the  bleeding  surface  to  the  air,  ai 
may  be  tied ;  or  else  it  may  be  firmly  plugged 
be  secured  by  a  T  bandage. 

If  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  this  operati 
under  disease  of  the  lungs  or  lirer  or  kidneys, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe,  the  treatment  mui 
The  confect.  piperis,  or  copaiba  and  tonics,  maj 
nally,  and  stimulating  injections  and  ointments 
Luke's  operation  of  cutting  the  fistula  by  ligal 
any  one  who  is  fond  of  variety,  or  whose  patiec 

XII.  Pbolapsds  Ani  consists  in  an  eversi< 
of  the  rectum,  and  its  protrusion  through  the 
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carefully  washed,  and  then  be  replaced  by  pressure  with  the  baud*  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  doing  so,  the  forefinger,  oiled,  should  be  pushed 
ap  into  the  anus,  and  it  will 
carry  the  protruded  part  with 
it.  If,  however,  as  sometimes 
happens,  a  larger  portion  than 
usual  has  come  down,  and  it 
ia  so  swelled  and  tender  from 
the  constriction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter, and  frcm  being  irritated 
by  the  clothes,  that  it  cannot 
be  returned,  the  patient  should 
be  put  under  chloroform,  and 
•0  reduction  be  effected ;  but 
should  the  prolapsed  portion 
come  down  again,  the  patient 
must  keep  in  the  i-ecumbent 
posture,  and  assiduously  apply 
ked  water.  In  other  cases, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  opium 
may  be  requisite.  To  keep 
the  bowel  up,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  especially  in  children,  to  press  the  nates  together  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  to  cany  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  ])laster  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  to  be  kept  on  till  an  evacuation  is  desired,  and 
then  replaced. 

To  cui-e  this  affection  radically,  the  bowels  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  prevent  oostiveness  and  straining ;  injections  of  dec.  quercus,  or  of 
F.  128;  sponging  with  cold  water — tonics,  especially  steel,  and  support 
by  pads  and  T  bandages,  may  be  used  to  give  tone  to  the  parts.  Dr. 
MacCormac  of  Dublin  recommends  that  when  the  stools  are  passed, 
the  skin  near  the  anus  should  be  drawu  to  one  side  with  the  hand,  so 
as  to  tighten  the  orifice.  If  the  prolapsus  be  combined  with  piles,  that 
which  extirpates  them  will  probably  cure  it.  Otherwise  two  or 
three  folds  of  the  fiabby  mucous  membrane  on  the  protruded  bowel 
may  be  pinched  up  with  forceps,  and  tied  tightly  with  ligatures. 
2,  Or  ligatures  may  be  passed  by  needles  through  several  folds  of 
skin  just  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  which  are  then  to  be  tied  up 
tightly.  Or  3,  a  small  patch  of  relaxed  mucous  membrane  may  be 
destroyed  by  acid.  Either  of  these  operations  may  be  i*epeated  as  often 
as  necessary.  Their  efi'ect  in  producing  adhesion  and  consolidation  of 
the  relaxed  tissue  must  be  obvious.  There  is  a  French  operation, 
which  consists  in  excising  a  portion  of  the  sphincter  ani ;  but  when  this 

•  This  cat,  from  a  preparation  in  the  King'ii  College  Museum,  shows  a  sec- 
tion of  a  prolapsed  rectum— tbe  whole  circumference  of  the  lower  port  of  the 
bowel  being  everted  and  exUiidod.  The  mucous  membrane  is  excessively 
thickened  from  the  irritation  of  exposure. 


wiin  ine  nnger,  the  caual  of  the  rectum  i 
tumour  with  a  cnpacious  ctii  de  sac  around 
passage  of  the  bowel  in  its  centre.  The  writ4 
that  some  degree  of  this  afi'ection  is  not 
women, 

treatment. — Aperients,  such  as  rhubarb,  \ 
or  with  small  doses  of  nuz  vomica  :  mild  astr 
bougie  ;  the  point  of  which  should  be  carefu! 
in  the  centre  of  the  prolapsed  portion.* 

XIV.  Spasxodic  Stricture  of  the  recta 
calty  in  eracoating  the  bowels,  with  spasmod 
rare  aflfection.     •*  It  generally  depends, '  saya 
state  of  the  secretions  ;  and  is  more  frequeotl 

die 
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narrow,  flattened  fragments ;  and  on  examination  the  stricture  may  in 
ordinary  cases  be  readily  felt.  IiTitation  of  the  bladder  and  uterus, 
and  pains  or  cramps  in  the  leg,  with  headache  and  dyspepsia,  are 
occasional  additional  symptoms.  If  this  affection  be  unrelieved,  it 
leads  to  ulceration  of  the  rectum  above  the  stricture,  with  a  consequent 
aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  death  from  irritation. 

Dreixtmmt. — The  remedies  ai-e  aperients  and  injections  so  as  to  pro- 
duce daily  soft  unirritating  stools,  and  the  bougie.  A  bougie,  capable 
of  being  passed  with  moderate  facility  through  the  stricture,  should  be 
introduced  once  in  three  or  four  days,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes ;  and  its  size  should  be  gradually  increased  when  a 
larger  one  admits  of  being  passed.  An  improved  bougie  is  one  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Partridge,  made  of  a  short  cylinder  of  smooth  metal, 
mounted  upon  a  slender  handle,  so  that  the  sphincter  is  not  painfully 
distended.  Mr.  Wood  uses  a  bougie  with  a  thick  end  and  a  slender  stem, 
with  an  /-like  curve,  to  follow  the  normal  sweep  of  the  bowel  and  to 
give  that  forward  direction  to  the  point  of  the  mstrument  which  the 
rectum  has  in  its  upper  part.  (See  6g.)  When  the  stricture  is  placed  high. 


this  cui-ve  very  much  lessens  the  danger  of  perforating  the  coats  of  the 
bowel  below  the  stricture.  The  curved  bougie  is  introduced  with  the 
upper  concavity  directed  backward  as  far  as  the  lower  third.  It  is 
then  gradually  turned  forwaixi  as  in  the  "  tour  de  maitre  "  with  the 
catheter.  Instruments  of  every  sort  introduced  into  the  rectum  should 
be  handled  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Nothing  is  gained  by  forcing 
a  large  bougie  through  a  stricture.  The  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
repeated  and  gentle  stimulus  of  pressure,  so  as  to  excite  absorption,  not 
by  mere  mechanical  dilatation.  There  are  numerous  fatal  instances  on 
record  in  which  the  bowel  has  been  torn  by  bougies,  and  by  that  most 
dangerous  and  loathsome  instrument,  the  common  clyster  syringe,  in 
the  hands  of  careless  or  ignorant  people.  For  the  administration  of 
enemata,  the  pipe  should  be  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  vrith  a 
large  bulbous  extremity.  Or  if  in  cases  of  stricture,  or  of  obstinate 
ooetiveness  with  great  accumulation  of  faeces,  or  of  incarcerated  hernia, 
it  is  desirable  to  introduce  a  tube  further,  it  should  be  quite  flexible 
like  that  of  a  stomach-pump.  But  the  natural  sharp  fold  at  the 
junction  of  the  rectum  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  fact  shown  by 
Mr.  £arle  that  tlie  bowel  nut  uufrequently  makes  a  horizontal  curve  to 
the  right  before  descending  into  the  pelvis,  render  the  introduction  of 
bougies  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  a  very  blind,  hazardous  proceeding, 
and  one  that  is  not  often  to  be  justified.  Moreover  the  surgeon  must 
be  on  his  guard  lest  he  fall  by  inadvertence  into  another  error.  That 
is  to  say,  he  must  not  pronounce  his  patient  to  have  a  stricture  merely 


~..^.^^..  «o  iiie  uisease  aavances,  the  bo\s 
obstructed  ;  there  is  frequent  discharge  of  a  fe 
streaked  with  blood ;  and  there  is  a  most  < 
tended  with  enormous  swellinj^  of  tl»e  abdoi 
all  the  symptoms  of  strnngulateti  hernia  ;  but 
the  most  profuse  and  exhausting  diarrhoea.  A 
opening  perhaps  into  the  bladder  or  vagina, 
misery,  and  death  ensues  from  exhaustion,  or 
haps  from  rupture  of  the  distended  bovrels 
distinguished  by  examination  with  the  finger, 
which  will  detect  hardening  and  ulceration, 
mours  blocking  up  the  gut.* 

Trcaimerd. — The  first  object  is,  to  keep  up 
by  enemata  of  wai-m  water,  and  by  the  mildes 
irritation  by  occasioniilly  leeching  the  sacni 
opiate  plasters;  or  occasional  enemata  or  su 
large  dose^i  of  henbane  or  conium  ;  and  by  the 
Brodie  recommends  injections  of  linseed  oil,  ei 
lime-water,  and  balsam  of  copaiba  with  alkalic 
obsti-uction  threatens  to  become  considerable,  it 
bougies,  very  gently,  of  the  softest  materiid,  a 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  these  fa 
as  a  temporary  resource,  to  cut  through,  or  t« 
the  obstructing  growth,  or  even  to  force  the  fi 
through  it,  if  possible  with  safety :  some  sui*gec 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum  ;  but  all  tl 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  palliatives.  As  a  Is 
anus  may  be  formed  by  Amuasat's  operation.f 

For  cancerous  and  epithelial  diseases  of  the 
■their  treatment,  by  operation  or  otherwbe,  we 
of  Lebert,  Curling,  and  Lisfranc 
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tronbleflome  aBectioD.  It  may  be  complicated  with  an  excoriated  or 
fissured  state  of  the  sunouDding  skin  (rhagades).  The  best  plan  is, 
to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  sulphur,  seidlitz  powders,  or  castor-oil, 
>vith  occasional  doses  of  blue  pill ;  to  put  the  stomach  into  proper  order ; 
to  bathe  the  part  verj  frequently  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne ; 
and  to  apply  some  stimulating  or  astringent  substance,  such  as  nitrate 
of  silver,  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  citrine  or  creosote 
ointment,  or  lemon-juice.  Thread- worms  should  be  got  rid  of  by 
enema  of  strong  infusions  of  quassia.  The  liq.  arscmici  chloridi,  F.  97, 
may  be  tried  in  an  obstinate  case. 

Chlorofoi-m  may  be  used  mixed  with  lard  (^j.  a  I  ^.),  as  an  oint- 
ment, or,  as  Curling  suggests,  a  few  drops  may  be  put  into  awine*glas8 
which  may  be  held  to  the  anus  to  act  by  its  vapour. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   URINABY   ORGANS. 
SECTION  I. — RETENTION  OF    DRINE   FIIOM  SPASMODIC  STRICTURE. 

I.  Retention  of  Urine. — This  term  signifies  want  of  power  to  pass 
the  urine  from  the  bladder.  It  therefore  includes  the  idea  that  there  is 
urine  to  pass ;  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice  from  the  suppression  of  urine,  in  which  no  unne  is  passed 
beoiuse  none  is  secreted. 

II.  The  urethi-a  is  a  canal  surrounded  by  various  structures,  whose 
actions  are  capable  of  hindering  the  fiow  of  urine  through  it.     There 


i@i 


is  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue,  which  when  turgid  closes  the  canal ; 
there  is  a  layer  of  unstriped  or  organic  muscular  fibre ;  and,  besides, 

•  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C5..  Sec,  Patbolocty  and  Treatment  of  Strictore, 
bttng  the  Jacksonion  Prize  Essay,  &c..  Lond.,  2nd  edit,  1858.  The  cut  shows  a 
catheter,  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  modelled  according  to  the  lenRtn 
and  dlrecUon  of  the  urethra.  It  is  divided  to  suit  the  size  of  the  page,  and  U» 
eacactly  one-half  of  the  real  size.  The  axis  of  the  point  forms  a  lilUe  more 
than  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  shaft. 


of  the  voluntary  Hbi*es  which  are  in  relat 
tiou,  but  any  part  of  the  canal  may  be  c 


Thompson,  is  about  8)  i 

stretched  *5  inch  at  the 

bous  portion;    both    di 

stretched,     its  lowest  p 

just  antenor  to  the  ante 

fascia ;  its  curved  portio 

in  diameter ;  but  that  th 

persons  than  in  the  stoi 

elevation  of  the  bladder 

greater  curve  in  the  unt 

Varieties. — Retention  of  urine  may  aiisi 

organic.     The  functional  causes  may  be,  1, 

cuUr  coat  of  the  bladder  and  ui^ethra ;  2,  spt 

some  cases  with  some  amount  of  inflammal 

causes  include  permanent  stricture,  that  is 

canal  by  organic  disease  and  contraction ; — 

of  the  tube  by  stones  or  other  foreign  boi 

bladder,  or  introduced  from  without ; — or 

or  cancerous  or  other  tumours;— or  of  fra 
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III.  Spasmodic  Stricture  generally  affects  persons  who  are 
already  laboaring  under  some  slight  degree  of  permanent  stricture,  or 
whose  urathra  has  been  rendered  irritable  by  repeated  attacks  of  gonor- 
rhcea,  or  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  urine;  these,  therefore,  are  the 
precUspoamg  causes.  The  usual  exciting  causes  are,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  and  indulgence  in  liquor,  which  disorders  the  stomach,  and 
renders  the  urine  unusually  irritating.  Hence,  an  attack  of  spasmodic 
stricture  generally  comes  on  at  night.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  can- 
tharides,  whether  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  absorbed  from  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  Like  irritation  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  a  symptom 
of  gout.  It  may  likewise  be  caused  by  sexual  excitement  and  by  piles 
and  other  sources  of  irntition  of  the  rectum  or  bowels. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  pass  his  water, 
although  he  has  a  great  dcsii-e,  and  makes  repeated  stmining  effoi-ts  to 
do  so.  The  bladder  soon  becomes  distended,  and  can  be  felt  as  a  tense, 
round  tumour  above  the  pubes ;  and  unless  relief  is  given,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  anxioiLs,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  skin  hot.  The  strain- 
ing efforts  at  micturition  also  become  more  frequent  and  violent,  and 
the  disti-ess  and  restlessness  are  extreme.  In  this  way  the  patient  may, 
perhaps,  go  on  for  many  days;  a  little  urine  passing  occasionally  when 
the  spasm  is  less  urgent,  but  the  bladder  still  remaining  loaded,  till  re- 
lieved by  treatment.  If  not  relieved,  and  if  the  urethra  were  previously 
diseased,  either  the  bladder  may  bui-st  into  the  peritonaeum ;  or,  as  more 
frequently  happens,  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  (which,  of  course, 
becomes  dilated  and  weakened  under  the  pressure  of  the  urine  impelled 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  abdominal  muscles)  bursts  into  the  perinseum, 
and  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  uritie,  as  will  be  described  in  the  third 
section. 

The  inflammatory  stricture^  in  which  great  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  perinaeum,  and  fever,  are  combined  with  spasm,  is  generally  caused 
by  abase  of  injections,  or  by  exposure  and  intemperance  during  acute 
gonorrhoea.  The  treatment  of  this  and  of  the  spasmodic  variety  must 
be  the  same. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon's  proceedings  must  be  regulated  by  the 
duration  of  the  I'etention,  and  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  bladder, 
and  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  as  to  the  time  during  which 
the  urinary  organs  have  been  diseased,  and  a3  to  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  retention. 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  extreme,  if  they  have  been  brought  on  by 
cold  or  conviviality,  and  there  is  no  histoiy  of  old  stricture,  a  hot  bath 
and  continued  fomentations,  with  a  full  dose  of  opium,  and  followed  by 
caator-oil,  or  F.  3S,  will  often  relieve  the  patient.  In  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  need  of  an  aperient,  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  Dover's  powder, 
or  an  opiate  enema  or  suppository,  or  a  whifi*  of  chloroform  will  suf- 
fice; for  it  is  the  great  objt^  to  stop  all  violent  voluntary  eflforts,  and 
wfaiNi  they  are  discontinued  the  bladder  will  oflen  empty  itself  easily. 
la  inflammatory  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  leech  or  cup  from  the 
periofeam,  or  even  to  bleed,  or  give  antimony  ;  and  large  draughts  of 


»..  ,A  ^UM  uiaiciiMua  oi  ine  bladder  be  ver 
once,  the  patient  being  narcotized  by  chl< 
good  size  [S  or  9),  may  tirst  be  iutroduc 


OOOOO  O 


ot  catheters  and  bougies   adopted  by  S 
makers,  ^No.  1  being  ^125  and  No.  9,  ' 
sai-geon  should  well  warm  and  oil  it,  and 
his  hand,  so  that  he  may  make  sure  that 
The  patient  may  either  lie  down  flat,  or  i 
wall.     The  surgeon,  holding  the  catheter 
penis  with  his  lefl,  and  introduces  the  in: 
towards  the  left  groin.     Then  he  gradual 
dicular  with  the  abdomen ;  and  then  th 
under  the  pubes  into  the  bladder,  whilst 
horizontal  position.     The  instrument  sho 
make  iU  own  way,  so  to  say,  along  the  pc 
sary,  may  draw  the  penis  well  forwards 
urethra,  and  prevent  the  instrument  fironc 
should  make  the  point  slide  along  the  uppi 
face  of  the  urethra.     On  meeting  with  an 
against  it,  but  very  gently  ;  and  by  delic 
ten  minutes,  the  stricture  will  in  most  cs 
oiled  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  intiodnced  io 
fill  help.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  pass  the  c 
ing  of  the  urethra,  using  one  hand  only,  ai 
the  concavity  at  first  turned  downwai'd  ti 
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catheter  that  has  been  kept  for  some  time  on  a  wire,  so  that  it  keeps 
its  curve  when  the  wire  is  drawn  oat. 

Instead  of  oiling  the  catheter,  Mr.  H.  Thompson  carefully  fills  the 
urethra  with  pure  olive  oil  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe,  forcing  it  down 
to  and  through  the  stricture,  and  retaining  it  by  the  finger  and  thumb 
at  the  oriBoe  till  the  catheter  is  intixxluced.  Mr.  Thompson  says  that 
the  Instrument  passes  with  less  pain  by  this  means.* 

Whenever  spasmodic  stricture  occure  frequently  or  periodically,  the 
surgeon  should  examine  most  carefully  into  those  conditions  of  the 
health  generally,  and  of  the  urine  particularly,  which  give  rise  to  it ; 
and  should  resort  to  the  catheter  as  sparingly  as  possible,  unless  there 
is  some  organic  stricture  requiring  it.  When  there  is  great  depi-ession 
or  debility,  tonics ;  when  periodicity  of  attack,  quina ;  when  an  over- 
loaded state  of  the  bowels,  apeiients ;  and,  when  the  urine  is  iiTitating, 
the  measures  detailed  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  chapter  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder. — If  none  of  these  means  succeed,  and  the 
bladder  has  become  exceedingly  distended,  an  operation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  relieve  it,  and  save  the  patient's  life.  Although,  we  must 
observe,  that  this  is  never  necessary  from  meie  spasm,  unless  there  is 
also  extensive  and  old-standing  disease  of  the  urethra  or  prostate.  The 
time  at  which  it  must  be  done  must  be  decided  by  the  surgeon's  judg- 
ment ;  sometimes,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  observes,  it  is  necessary  within 
thirty-six  hours,  sometimes  not  for  three  or  four  days.  The  opei*ations 
may  be — 

1.  Forcing  a  passage;  that  is  to  say,  pushing  the  catheter  onwards 
through  the  ob^itmction  into  the  bladder,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  the  natural  passage.  This  is  not  applicable  to  stricture  ;  but 
to  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  prostate,  and  should  only  be 
attempted  by  one  who  is  an  expei-t  manipulator,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  anatomy. 

2L  Incision  of  the  urethra  in  the  perincBum,  with  or  without  division 
of  the  stricture.  This,  with  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  next  section. 

3.  Puncture  of  the  Uadder  by  the  rectum  is  performed  by  placing  the 
patient  on  his  hands  and  knees,  or  placing  him  on  his  buck  with  hi* 
knees  drawn  up,  and  bringing  him  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  intro- 
docing  the  right  forefinger  into  the  anus,  and  a  long  curved  trocar  and 
canula  by  its  side,  then  feeling  for,  and  making  sure  of,  the  distended 
bladder  just  behind  the  prostiite,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and 
plunging  the  trocar  into  it — leaving  the  canula  for  four-and-twenty 
boura.  The  rectum  should  be  first  of  all  cleared  by  enema.  The  point 
of  the  trocar  should  be  withdrawn  slightly  within  the  canula  as  it  is 
being  introduced  into  the  anus,  so  that  it  may  do  no  mischief. 

This  operation  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Cock,t  who 
has  had  great  experience  of  its  utility. 

•  On  Stricture,  p.  179,  2nd  edit. 

t  Cock,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv. 


and  then  thnistint^  a  long  trocar  and  can 
wards  into  the  bladder,  where  it  is  not  covei 
performing  this  operation  care  should  he  tak 
instrument  does  not  glide  hetween  the  hladd 
must  be  retained,  and  the  patient  be  kept  on 
Tasation ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  rest 


SECTION  II. — PERMANENT  I 

Permanent  Stricture  signifies  a  cod 
caused  usually  by  inflammation,  inflltratioi 
subsequent  shrinking  of  this  material  and 
degeneration  of  the  tissues  around  the  cant 
found,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a 
imperfect  fibrous  tissue,  pailially  blocking 
case*  a  f^nall  portion  of  the  mucous  membrai 
two  in  extent,  is  found  thickened  and  deprive 
or  perhaps  contracted  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  f 

with  a  thl'fiftd.      Rnf.  in  ohi  no«Tl««»*«*l   /»«•«».     . 
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The  causes  are  repeated  gonorrhoea,  intemperance,  and  nnherJthy 
conditions  of  the  urine. 

Symptoms. "-^In  what  may  be  called  the  first  styge^  the  patient  finds 
that  he  wants  to  make  water  oftener 
than  usual,  and  that  he  has  more  or 
less  uneasy  sensation  in  the  peri- 
Dsum  after  doing  so  ;  he  also  notices 
that  a  fi'W  drops  hang  in  the  urethra, 
and  dribble  from  him  afler  he  has 
buttoned  up.  Then  he  observes  that 
the  stream  of  water  is  smaller  than 
usual,  and  forked,  or  scattered,  or 
twisted,  and  that  he  requires  a  longer 
time  and  greater  effort  than  usual 
to  pass  it.  Itching  of  the  end  of  the 
penis  and  gleety  dischai-ge  are  fre- 
quent concomitants. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  to  its  second 
stage,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable, 
obliging  the  patient  to  rise  in  the 
night  to  void  his  urine.  He  is  liable 
to  attacks  of  spasms  with  complete 
retention,  as  was  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  In  one  of  these, 
the  urethra  may  ulcerate  or  burst, 
giving  rise  to  uiinary  abscess,  or  to 
extravasation  of  urine,  as  w^ill  be  de- 
scribed in  the  next  section.  Rigors 
occurring  in  paroxysms  like  ague  fits 
are  not  uncommon.  (See  Section 
vn.) 

Finally,  if  the  complaint  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  health  sufTei-B 
from  the  constant  in-itntion  and  want  of  sleep;  the  bladder  and  kidneys 
become  diseased ;  the  complexion  becomes  wan  ;  the  appetite  fails  ;  the 
patient  complains  of  chills  and  flushes,  of  aching  and  weakness  in  the 


divides  the  urethra  Into  three  regions ;  and  finds  that  out  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  spedmens,  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  sixty-seven  per  cent,  are  situated 
In  the  first  region ;  which  comprises  an  Inch  of  the  canal  before,  and  three- 
qoarters  of  an  inch  behind,  the  janction  between  the  spongy  and  membranous 
portions  of  the  urethra.  "Tliat  part  of  the  urethra,  sajrs  Mr.  Thompson. 
**  which  is  most  frequently  affected  with  stricture,  Is  the  portion  comprised  in 
the  inch  anterior  to  the  Junction;  that  is,  the  po^^teriur  or  imibous  part  of  the 
spongy  portion."  The  second  reKioti,  comprising  two  and  a  half  or  three 
Inches  in  front  of  the  first,  was  the  seat  of  fifty-one  strictures,  or  sixteen  per 
cent ;  and  the  third  region,  consisting  of  the  anterior  two  and  a  half  inches, 
fifty-four,  or  seventeen  per  cent. 

•  This  drawing,  from  a  preparation  in  the  King's  College  Museum,  shows 
the  aretbra  laid  open,  and  a  stricture  in  the  membanous  portion  Just  in  front 
of  the  verumontanum. 

D  2  R 


entjravlug  luusii-ative  ol  this  will   be  foun 
the  present  chapter. 

Treatment.— The  rcmeilies  for  stricture 
which  should  always  receive  tiie  earliest  f 
such  as  tend  to  remove  any  di-onler  of  the 
health,  and  any  imtating  quality  of  the  u 
dency  about  the  parts  concenie<l.  It  mus 
with  people  of  education,  that  the  mind  has  a 
ducing  the  subjective  symptoms  of  stricture 
produce  pain  and  spasm  in  the  pennsum,  w 
by  an  alkaline  purgative  and  colchicum ;  f 
and  inBltrated  tissue  has  a  natural  tenden 
exciting  causes  are  removed.  If  sexual  iad 
and  gonorrho»i  will  produce  chronic  inflai 
stricture,  it  is  equally  true  that  chastity,  ten 
warm  baths,  purgatives,  and  alkaline  remedi« 
Hence  it  is  a  coarse  and  violent  proceeding 
into  the  urethra  of  a  young  man  without, 
course  of  proper  treatment  has  failed;  anc 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  an  old  man.  Shi 
of  urine,  and  death  may  follow. 

In  every  case  then,  admitting  of  delay,  th' 
calculating  how  much  of  the  malady  is  re 
medicine,  and  should  remove  that  first.  Wa: 
tories ;  belladonna  smeared  on  the  perinxenm 
may  be  of  service.  F.  38.  72,  77,  78,  79 
Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  and  L 

Then  will  be  the  time  for  the  second  cli 
of  mechanical  meana^  such  as  1.  Dilatation 
2.  Diktat  ion  by  means  of  expanding  insi 
theter  retained :  4.  By  the  caustic  bou$ne :  5. 
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knows  what  he  is  about  will  prefer  to  have  an  instrument  that  will 
obey  his  hand,  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  normal  direction  of  the  pas- 
sage. He  will,  therefore,  prefer  a  metallic  sound.  But  if  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  introduced  by  the  patient  himself,  it  may  be  flexible ; 
and  if  the  canal  is  tortuous  from  disease,  and  the  natural  direction  l(»t, 
and  the  unnatural  direction  difficult  to  find,  it  may  be  convenient  for 
the  surgeon  to  use  a  Hexible  instrument,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  find 
its  own  way  into  the  bladder. 

In  the  tii-st  place  the  sui'geon  desires  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
stricture,  and  if  so,  where.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  a  full-sized 
sound,  t.  «.,  one  that  will  enter  the  oiifice  easily,  and  fill  it;  and 
having  warmed,  oiled,  and  passed  it  through  his  hand  to  make  sure  of 
its  polish,  he  introduces  it  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter.  If  it  seems  to  meet  with  an  obstruction,  it  should  be 
drawn  a  little  backwaixls,  then  most  gently  pressed  onwards,  to  see  if 
it  will  enter,  and  be  gi-asped  by  it.  If  not,  it  may  be  exchanged  for  a 
smaller  one,  and  gentle  persevering  trials  be  made — not  too  much  at 
one  time — to  get  the  instrument  fairly  into  the  stricture.  The  surgeon 
should  allow  it  to  remain  in  for  five  or  six  minutes,  by  which  time 
probably  the  patient  will  complain  of  sickness  or  faintness  ;  and  when 
he  withdraws  it,  should  make  a  note  of  the  size.  After  tliree  or  mora 
days — more  or  less  according  to  the  pain  and  initation  caused — the 
process  may  be  repeated  ;  and  it  must  be  gone  on  with  at  the  same 
interval,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  the  size  of  the  insti-ument,  till  the 
canal  is  restored  to  its  natural  calibre.  For  some  months  aflerwards 
it  is  expedient  to  pass  a  sound  about  once  a  fortnight.  Chloroform 
may  be  given  if  there  is  great  pain  or  difficulty. 

MetaUic  bougies,  or  sounds  made  of  silver,  or  steel  plated,  are  always 
to  be  preferred  to  tliose  of  soil  materials,  1st,  if  the  stricture  is  old 
and  very  hard  and  gristly ;  2ndly,  in  cases  of  very  iiritable  urethra, 
because  their  smooth  polished  surface  is  not  so  apt  to  cause  spasm ; 
3rdly,  in  cases  where  a  false  passage  has  been  foimed,  which  these  in- 
struments, as  they  can  be  directed  with  greater  precision,  can  be  better 
made  to  avoid.  They  should  be  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  not  smaller 
than  No.  4,  their  curved  part  need  not  be  so  long  as  that  of  a  catheter, 
and  they  should  be  moimted  on  a  firm  wooden  handle,  and  their  point 
should  be  made  to  slide  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra  when 
near  the  bulb,  as  it  is  below  and  at  tlie  sides  that  false  passages  generally 
exist,  and  are  most  easily  made. 

These  instruments  may  also  be  used  for  the  cure  of  old  impassable 
strictures  in  the  following  way  : — A  sound  of  moderate  size,  about  one- 
fiflh  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  introduced  once  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  stricture  for  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  taking  care  to  keep  its  point  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  urethi-a.  This  will  cause  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture 
to  relax  a  little  ;  and  if  the  process  is  repeated  of\en  enough  it  will  at 
last  clear  the  way  to  the  bladder.  Or  a  sound  with  a  conical  point 
may  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and  kept 
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there  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.    Thii  is  often  called  the  cure  by 
ffitcU  dilatation.* 

The  plaster  lougiSy  if  used,  must  be  slightly  bent,  and  oiled.  If  ito 
passage  is  resisted,  gentle  pressure  may  be  tried,  to  see  if  it  will  enter 
the  stricture.  If  it  seem  to  pass,  the  operator  should  let  go  for  t 
moment  to  see  if  it  recoil ;  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  may  be»d 
against  the  stricture  without  entering  it,  and  may  thus  lacente  tbe 
canal. 


If  there  is  more  than  one  stricture,  a  metallic  sound  with  a  bnlbow 
point  may  be  of  use,  because  it  will  not  be  grasped  by  the  first  stric- 
ture after  the  bulb  has  passed. 

2.  Urethra  Dilators. — The  good  effects  of  the  bougie  are  owing  to 
the  stimulus  of  gentle  pressure.  But,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  cure, 
rarious  plans  have  been  proposed  for  effecting  dilatation,  with  or  with- 
out actual  kceration  of  the  stricture.  First  may  be  mentioned  the 
compound  circular  catheter^  used  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Glasgow, 
183 1 ,  and  described  in  the  Med.  Gaz.  for  March  1841 .  It  consisU  of  three 
or  more  graduated  silver  tubes  sliding  one  over  the  other,  and  the  nnaUcBi 
sliding  over  a  round-pointed  probe.  The  external  tubes  acting  as  guides 
enable  the  inner  ones  readily  to  pass  the  strictured  part,  and  when  once 
a  smaller  tube  has  passed,  it  is  safe  and  easy  to  slide  in  the  others.  In 
guiding  this  instrument  along  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portion. 
Dr.  Buchanan  retains  his  finger  in  the  rectum.     {See  Figure  A.) 


Dr.  Sheppard^  of  Stonehouse,  uses  a  very  small  catheter,  n.  jrroorpd 
on  one  side :  al(»nir  this  a  metallic  button,  or  traveller,  c,  can  be  pushful 

*  Vide  Sir  B.  Brodie  on  the  Urinary  OiKsn^  3rd  edit,  1842.    Guthrie  on  the 
Urinary  Orpins,  Lond.  1843. 
t  Soond  with  bnlbons  point    Natural  size. 
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by  means  of  a  fine  wire  which  lies  in  the  groove.    The  ti-avellers  are 
of  Tarious  sixes.     The  instrument  is  made  by  Weiss. 

Mr,  T,  Wafdeifs  instruments, — They  consist  of,  firstly,  a  veiy  small 
catheter,  A,  which  is  to  be  |jassed  through  the  stiicture  into  the 
bladder.     Secondly,  a    slendei*  bteel  rod,  B,"which  is  next  to  be  passed 


within  the  catheter  and  screwed  into  it.  This  rod  and  the  catheter 
thus  nnited  form  a  directing-rodf  over  which  other  instruments  are  to 
be  passed.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  s<>ries  of  straight  silver  tubes,  c,  of 
graduated  sizes ;  the  smallest  just  one  size  larger  than  the  directing- 
rod;  the  largest  equal  to  a  No.  10  bougie.  Each  of  these  tubes  is 
constructed  so  as  to  glide  accurately  over  the  directing-rod ;  and  thus, 
the  latter  being  in  the  urethra,  any  stricture  can  be  dilated  to  as  great 
an  extent  aa  the  surgeon  thinks  prudent  at  one  sitting.  Of  course  the 
size  of  our  page  prevents  the  artist  from  showing  more  than  two  ends 
of  these  instruments ;  the  middle  will  i-eadily  be  imagined  by  the 
reader. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  HoWs  improvement  of  M  Perreve*8  instrth 
ment,  may  be  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  staff,  formed  of  two  blades, 
A  and  B,  joined  at  the  smaller  extremity,  C,  and  capable  of  diverging 
by  means  of  a  screw,  D,  at  the  handle.     Between  tliem  is  a  directing- 


•  Mr.  Wtkley's  DlUtor.    See  Lancet  for  1851,  vol.  I.,  p.  122. 

+  Mr.  Holt's  Stricture  Dilator.  See  Barnard  Holt  on  the  Stricture  Dilator, 
Loud..  1852;  and  On  Immediate  Treatment  of  Stricture  by  means  of  the  Stric- 
tnre  Dilator,  Lond.,  1863. 
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rod,  E,  and  on  this  directing-rod,  under  cover  of  and  between  the  two 
separate  blades,  a  dilating-tube,  F,  can  be  passed  down  to  and  within 
the  stricture  after  the  staff  in  its  undilated  state  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  Holt's  instrument  has  been  improved  in  the  last  few  jean. 
The  dii^ecting-rod,  E,  is  made  hollow,  with  an  openin?  at  the  back  of 
the  cun'e  of  the  dilator,  and  is  fitted  with  a  stylet.  Thus  urine  will 
flow  through  it  so  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  blaidder,  and  thia  fiict  will 
be  made  clear.  This  was  devised  by  Mr.  Smyly,  of  the  Meath 
Hospital.  Mr.  Holt  begins  by  ascertaining  the  permeability  of  the  canal, 
and  the  gauge  of  a  sound  Uiat  will  fit  Uie  orifice  of  the  urethra.  A 
dilating  tube  of  the  same  size  is  then  chosen,  and  some  screwa  in  the 
handle  (which  do  not  appear  in  our  figure)  are  then  set  at  such  • 
distance  as  to  let  the  dilating  tube  pass,  but  not  to  allow  the  urethra 
to  be  sti-etched  further.  The  instrument  is  then  introduced  closed. 
When  the  bladder  is  reached,  the  dilating  tube  is  pushed  home  quiddy 
so  as  to  split  and  not  merely  dilate  the  stricture.  The  dilator  is  a 
little  rotated  to  insure  separation  of  the  split,  and  is  then  withdrawn : 
a  catheter  introduced  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  the  patient  aent  to 
bed  with  directions  to  take  every  four  hours  two  grains  of  quinine  and 
ten  minims  of  laudanum.  A  catheter  should  be  introduced  once  a  day 
for  a  week,  and  then  occasionally,  to  keep  the  passage  open.  Mr.  Holt 
believes  this  process  to  be  as  safe  as  it  is  easy  and  expeditious. 


Mr.  Coxeter  has  an  instrument  consisting,  like  the  foregoing,  of  two 
blades,  joined  at  the  smaller  extremity.  The  upper  blade,  a,  is  con- 
nected  with  a  rod,  E,  which  works  within  the  lower  blade,  B,  by 
several  small  bars  riveted  at  each  end,  whose  action  is  like  those  in  the 
well-known  instrument  called  the  parallel  ruler.  By  turning  the  nut 
D,  the  rod,  E,  which  ends  in  the  screw,  F,  is  pushed  forwanis  ;  thus 
the  connecting  bars  cause  the  upper  blade.  A,  to  separate  from  the  lower. 

3.  If  a  small  catheter  is  retained  in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  passage  suppurates  and  dilates  remarkably ;  just  as  the 
lachrymal  duct  does  from  the  presence  of  a  style,  this  method  of 
cure  may  be  attempted  when  tiie  stricture  is  very  gristly  and  car- 
tilaginous ;  or  when  the  urethra  is  irregular,  or  has  had  a  false  pas- 
sage made  in  it.  The  catheter  should  be  of  silver,  and  should  be 
retained  by  means  of  two  strings,  which  may  be  passed  backwards 
between  the  thighs,  and  be  fastened  to  a  band  round  the  waist.  It 
should  be  removed  in  two  or  three  days,  and  a  larger  catheter  should 
•  Coxetcr's  Stricture  Dilator. 
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be  passed  foar-aud-twenty  hourn  aflenvards,  and  should  be  introduced 
otleu  enough  subsequently  to  keep  up  the  dilatation.  But  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  catheter  is  liHble  to  cause  so  great  an  amount  of 
irritation  that  it  cannot  always  be  bonie,  even  with  the  iiid  of  opium. 

4.  The  caristic  bougie  is  a  most  j)0\verful  agent  in  deadening  the 
sensibility  of  very  irritable  stncture,  but  is  liable,  if  mismanaged, 
to  produce  iuiiammation,  retention  of  uiiue,  haemorrhage,  abscess,  and 
any  other  conceivable  mischief.  Two  kinds  of  caustic  aie  used ;  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  tiie  caustic  potass.  The  caustic  potass  is  much 
used  by  Mr.  Wade,  who  speaks  highly  of  its  eU'ects.* 

The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  by  means  of  a  small  fragment 
inseited  into  the  end  of  a  bougie.  There  are,  besides,  instruments 
for  cauterizing  the  urethra,  especially  its  prostatic  portion,  such  as  the 
parte  caustique  of  Lallemand ;  in  which  a  stilette  coated  with  the 
solid  nitrate  can  be  protruded :  there  is  an  instrument  used  by  Henry 
Smith  and  othei-s,  in  which  the  stilette  is  covered  with  sponge,  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  the  lunar  caustic ; — and,  still  better,  a  catheter,  devised 
by  Mr.  Erichsen,  for  injecting  a  few  drops  of  caustic  solution  into  any 
pai't  of  the  ureUim  that  it  may  be  desired  to  operate  on. 


5.  PuncbiratioTif  or  division  of  the  strictui-e  by  means  of  the 
tanceted  stilette,^  invented  by  ^Ir.  Stafford,  or  of  Mr.  Fei-giisson's 
urethrotome^  may  be  resorted  to  in  some  cases  of  old  stricture  of  small 

t 


X 


extent,  at  the  anterior  pai-t  of  the  urethra,  which  resist  dilatation.    The 
lanceted  stilette  consists  of  a  tube,  a,  stitiight  or  curved,  which  is 

•  Robert  Wade  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  tod  edit..  Lond.,  1849.  See  also 
«.  Smith  on  Sirfciure,  p.  121.  'ITie  observations  in  H.  Thompson  on  Siricturc, 
2Dd  ediu,  p.  229,  on  the  measured  and  observed  effect  of  minute  fractional  parts 
or  a  grain  of  the  potass,  are  well  worth  reading. 

+  Stafford  on  Striclure,  Lond.  1829.    Fergusson,  tract.  Surg.,  3rd  tdlt.,  p.  190. 

X  rergusson'fl  urethrotome. 


...^x^v-t/iauc  call  oe  mrust 

ning  through  the  length  of  the  diiector.     1 
out  of  the  pro[>er  channel. 


Wood's  urethrotome  dilator  oombiues  the 
the  urethra  with  that  of  scarifying  the  stri( 
scariHcatioQs  are  limited  in  extent,  and  only 
of  the  stiicture,  which  alone  is  put  upon  t 
Being  conBned  to  the  indurated  tissue,  there 
rhage,  pysmia,  or  uiinary  extravasation,  thi 
cision  is  made  into  the  areolar  and  very 
corpus  spongiosum.    Mr.  Wood  believes  that 
cicatrix  than  the  mere  aplitting,  which  migl 
By  the  application  of  a  clean,  straight,  and  li 
ing  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  all  round,  this 
form  is  less  probable,  and  less  force  is  require 
which  is  obtained  in  a  slow  and  gradual  n 
(see  6g.  p.  617)  is  composed  of  a  grooved  dir 
catheter,  which  is  first  passed  through  the  s 
as  shown  by  a  few  drops  of  urine  trickling  al( 
is  then  passed  a  dilator,  of  the  sixe  of  a  No. 
section  of  which  the  longest  diameter  is  vertic 
conical  extremity  provided  with  a  slit  below, 
wrethrotome  or  cutting  blade  to  the  extent 
protruded  by  pressing  upon  a  small  thumbpU 
the  dilator  tube.     A  stout  handle  projects  obi 
dilator,  by  which  the  opeiutor  obtains  a  firm  i 
the  instrument. 

When  the  OOniml  nnin#  «/  ♦»»«  J:i   x—  -•     "  « 
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with  extraraaatioQ  of  arine,  and  in  cases  of  stricture  complicated 
with  abacessfs  or  fiilse  passage  when  no  instrument  can  be  passed ; 
and  it  is  expedient  in  cases  of  very 
old  stricture  with  extensive  urinary 
fistulas,  when  the  health  is  giving 
way,  and  other  means  fail  of  afford- 
ing relief.  It  is  performed  thus: 
— the  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position ;  a  grooved  staff 
is  passed  through  the  stricture  if 
possible.  If  this  be  not  possible, 
it  must  be  patted  down  to  it.  The 
left  forefinger,  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  is  to  feel  for  the  staff  in 
the  urethra,  and  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  incisions.  Then  a  straight 
bistoury  is  to  be  plunged  in  just 
above  tiie  anus  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  with  its  edge  upwards,  and 
made  to  cut  its  way  out  upwards 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  peri- 
nieam.  The  end  of  the  sound 
should  next  be  felt  for  and  cut 
upon,  and  the  knife  is  then  to  be 
carried  backwards  through  the 
stricture  into  the  urethra  beyond 
it,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
dUated  and  prominent,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  told  to  strain  and 
try  to  pass  urine.  The  stricture 
should  be  thoroughly  divided,  and 
all  anuses  laid  open.  A  catheter 
should  then  be  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  be  retained  there  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  houre. 
If  the  operator  desires  merely 
to  relieve  the  bladder,  and  does 
not  think  it  prudent,  from  the  pa- 
tient's condition,  to  make  the  more 
extensive  incisions  through  the 
stricture  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, he  may,  afler  the  first  in- 
cision, keeping  the  back  of  the  knife 
to  the  rectum,  cut  into  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra  behind 
the  stricture,  and  so  get  a  female 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  reserving 
the  stricture  for  future  treatment. 
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7.  PerincBol  Section, — Professor  Syme  has  recommended  this  opera- 
tion, not  merely  for  cases  in  which  incision  is  commonly  considered 
necessary,  that  is,  for  cases  of  imperTious  and  complicated  stricture; 
but  for  others,  in  which,  although  an  instrument  can  be  pasted,  the 
stricture  is  excessively  irritable,  and  resists  the  common  treatment 
by  dilatation,  or  contracts  again  pei-petoally,  and  is  wearing  oat  the 
patient's  health  by  pain,  rigors,  and  other  signs  of  irritatiouy  and  in 
which  the  patient's  state  of  health  is  such  as  to  render  an  operation  on 
these  parts  safe,  and  the  residue  of  his  life  worth  enjoying.  The  patient 
having  been  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  held  in  the 
lithotomy  position  at  the  edge  of  a  bed,  **  a  grooved  director  slightly 


carved,  and  small  enough  to  pass  readily  through  the  stricture,  is  in- 
troduced aud  confided  to  one  of  the  assistants.  The  surgeon,  sittiiu;  or 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  now  makes  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
perinteum  or  penis,  wherever  the  stricture  is  seated."*  It  shoald  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  extend  through  the  skin  and  tex- 
tures external  to  the  urethra.  The  operator  then  taking  the  handle  of 
the  director  in  his  lefl,  and  the  knife,  which  should  be  a  small  itiaigfat 
bistoury,  in  his  right  hand,  feels,  with  his  forefingei  guarding  the  blade, 
for  the  director,  pushes  the  point  into  the  groove  bdiind  the  strictme, 
and  runs  the  knife  forward  so  as  to  divide  the  \c?u>le  of  the  thickened 
texture  at  the  contracted  part  of  the  canal.  A  full-sized  catheter  should 
be  retained  for  twenty-four  hours  aflei*wards.  The  cases  in  which  this 
operation  is  allowable  are  specified  above.  The  amount  of  fatality  at- 
tending it  must  be  difficult  to  be  estimated  precisely :  it  will  be  less  in 
private  than  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  proportion  as  the  patients  an 
free  from  renal  disease.  Out  of  219  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
only  15  deaths  occurred  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  operation, 
and  of  these,  9  were  hospital  cases,  which  proved  &tal  by  pyemia. 
This  is  the  greatest  danger :  haemorrhage  seems  not  to  be  so  great  a 
source  of  rii.f 

8.  Lastly,  supposing  a  case  of  old  complicated  gristly  stricture,  with 
complete  retention  from  inflammation  or  spasm,  the  surgeon  must 
estimate  whether  it  might  not  be  safer  on  the  whole  to  pancture 
the  bladder  by  the  rectum,  and  so  to  give  a  period  of  tranquillity  to 
the  diseased  parts,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  large  wound  in  imper- 

•  On  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  by  James  Syme.  F.ILS.E,  Ediu..  1849. 

t  Sfio  the  very  fair  nnd  Impartial  samm&ry  of  the  value  of  this  operation  In 
Mr.  H.  Smith's  work  on  Stricture,  p.  252;  also  In  Mr.  Thompson's  work, 
p.  302.  . 
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fectly  vitalized  tusues,  in  a  constitution,  perhaps,  already  almost  worn 
out. 

In  whatever  manner  a  stricture  has  been  cured,  the.  bougie  should 
still  be  used  at  intervals,  to  prevent  a  fresh  contraction. 


SECTION  III. — ^URINARY   ABSCESS,   EXTRAVASATION  OP  URINE, 
AND   FISTULA   IN   PERIN.EO. 

I.  Urinary  Abscess  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  stricture.  Either 
an  abscess  forms  in  the  cellular  tissue  close  to  the  urethra,  and  after  a 
time  opens  into  that  canal ;  or,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  drops  of  urine  escape  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  in  consequence  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  urethra  behind  the  stric- 
ture ;  and  this  small  quantity  of  urine 
produces  inflammation,  so  that  an  ab* 
soess  forms,  filled  with  dark-coloured 
putrid  pus.  This  may  make  its  way 
behind  the  pubes,  or  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum ;  and  may  point  above  the 
pubes,  in  the  gi'oin,  or  even  burrow  into 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  But  its  more 
usual  course  is  to  produce  a  tumour, 
pointing  in  the  perinasum,  forming  be- 
tween or  in  front  of  the  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament. 

Symptoms. — A  patient  with  old  stric- 
ture complains  of  i-ather  more  difficulty 
of  micturition  than  usual,  and  of  some 
amount  of  obscure  swelling  of  the  scro- 
tum or  perinseum,  of  an  (edematous 
kind.  There  may  be  little  or  no  pain, 
and  little  inflammation  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours ;  after  this  the  swell- 
ing increases ;  if  in  the  scrotum  rapidly ; 
if  in  the  perinaeum  it  will  be  deep,  hard, 
and  painful,  but  not  prominent.  Shiver- 
ing, hot  skin,  and  dry  tongue  follow. 

IVecUment. — The  abscess  should  be 
opened  immediately,  and  the  patient  may  soon  be  brought  from  the 
gates  of  death  to  comparative  health.     It  will  also  be  expedient  to  cut 
Uirough  the  stricture  as  directed  in  the  last  section,  and  pass  a  catheter 
into  t]^e  bladder. 

II.  Rupture  of  the  Urethra  and  Extravasation  op  Urine. 
— ^This  is  another  consequence  of  old  stricture,  and  it  generally  happens 

*  This  cut  exhibits  the  urethra  laid  open ;  a  stricture  at  the  commencement 
ot  the  balbons  portion ;  and  false  passages,  one  of  which  leads  into  an  abscess 
that  sarroonds  the  membranous  portion. 


But  at  the  time  when  something  seemed 
the  urine  was  forced  by  the  whole  pow 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
patient  soon  complains  of  a  smarting  or 
jwrina'um ;  the  urine,  which  has  become 
long  confiDement  in  the  bladder,  speed! 
sloughing ;  the  skin  over  the  infiltrated  pe 
whidi  is  soon  succeeded  by  black  spots 
symptoms  appear ;  the  tongue  is  black,  tb 
skin  is  clammy  ;  low  muttering  delirium 
the  patient  soon  departs  this  life,  tmless  p 
his  relief.  A  black  spot  on  the  glans  pei 
has  penetrated  the  corpus  spongiosum,  is  i 

Treatment. — A  staff  or  catheter  must 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  passed  quite  into 
obsei-ved  above,  the  stricture  generally  : 
unloaded,  be  it  how  it  may :  the  perincv 
middle  line,  and  at  the  same  time  free  inds 
parts  that  are  swelled  or  emphysematous,  s 
pervaded  by  the  urine.  The  first  points 
safety,  viz.,  the  relief  of  the  bladder,  and  tl 
urine  being  thus  provided  for,  the  surgeon  i 
as  to  meddling  with  the  strictured  part  th 
patient  has  rallied  a  little. 

The  urethra  may  also  be  ruptured  by  I 
nseum,  or  by  accidents  that  fracture  the 
symptoms  wiU  be  pretty  evident.  The  pati 
water ;  or  if  he  attempts  it,  the  urine  wil 
perinieum  and  scrotum.  There  will  also  be 
consists  in  introducing  a  full-sized  cathetei 
tainincr  it  for  fwAn*w-r««-  u •  • 
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be  stimnlated  to  granulate  by  injections  of  arg.  nit.,  or  bj  paasing  a 
heated  wire  into  it;  and  the  external  orifice  should  be  occasional] j 
touched  with  potass,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  heal  before  the  whole  track 
is  closed— otherwise  fresh  abscesses  will  form.  In  extreme  cases  the 
urethra  must  be  laid  open,  as  before  directed.  For  loss  of  substance,  an 
incision  may  be  made  on  either  side,  and  the  edges  be  vivified  and 
brought  together  by  suture. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  biind  fistula  in  perinseo;  thnt  is,  a  small 
narrow  6stula,  opening  into  the  urethra,  but  not  externally.  It  is  occa- 
sionally inflamed  and  tender ;  und  may  be  felt  as  a  small  tumour  in  the 
perinjeum  ;  perhaps  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.  It  is  attended  with  more 
or  less  discharge  from  the  urethra.  The  treatment  consists  in  laying  the 
tumour  open,  and  dilating  any  strictui-es  that  exist. 

Sometimes  a  fistulous  communication  forms  between  the  urethra 
and  rectum.  This  may  be  known  by  air,  and  sometimes  liquid  faecal 
matter  passing  through  the  urethra.  It  is  to  be  treated  by  dilating  the 
nrethra,  so  thnt  the  urine  may  pass  freely  ;  and  then  a  heated  wire 
may  be  introduced  into  the  fistula  from  the  i-ectum,  in  oi'der  to  close  it 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

SECTION  IV.— OF  SOME  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MALE 
URETHRA. 

I.  Contraction  of  the  Urethra  following  injuries,  such 
as  blows  on  the  perinaeum,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  perma- 
noit  stricture.  It  usually  results  in  the  most  intractable  form  of 
stricture. 

II.  Contraction  of  the  Orifice  of  the  urethra  may  be  a  con- 
genital affection,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.  It 
must  be  counteracted  by  the  daily  passage  of  a  short  bougie,  otherwise 
it  may  produce  all  the  evil  consequences  of  stricture  further  back.  If 
the  contraction  is  very  great,  and  causes  retention  of  urine,  one  of 
Anel's  probes,  a  common  probe,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced  in 
BQCoession,  and  then,  when  the  bladder  is  emptied,  the  orifice  must  be 
dilated  by  a  slight  incision  downwards. 

III.  False  Passage. — This  may  be  produced  by  using  too  small  a 
sound,  and  pushing  it  out  of  the  urethra,  or  by  the  misuse  of  cauntic 
bougies.  There"  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  false  pa>>sage ;  but 
the  stricture,  which  was  the  origin  of  it,  must  be  ti^eated  either  with  the 
metallic  sound,  or  by  keeping  in  a  small  catheter.  When  the  surgeon 
Bospects  that  he  has  pushed  an  instrument  out  of  the  right  passage,  he 
ought  to  leave  the  urethra  untouched  for  at  least  a  week,  when  the 
false  passage  will  frequently  close  and  become  obliterated.  This  usually 
takes  place  if  a  proper  passage  be  kept  open  for  the  urine.  Injudicious 
meddling  with  a  small  catheter  will,  however,  cause  the  false  passage 
to  remain  pei-vious  for  a  long  time. 

IV.  H;emorrhage  from  the  Urethra  may  be  caused  by  the 
rnde  introduction  of  bougies,  or  by  injuries  from  without,  or  by  the 


.^,  vv7.»i4cui  luc  (ittLieui  oy 

and  chordec.  The  meiciiiial  ointment  \ 
the  jkissing  of  a  bougie ;  or  keeping  a  sr. 
A  few  days  at  a  time — are  the  chief  rem* 

VI.  TUMOUU-S  WITHIN"  Till:  Urethi 
consist  either  of  vascular  excrescences  n« 
snipped  off  or  cauterized  ;  or  of  small  po 
tatic  or  membranous  portion.     Both  are 

VII.  Acute  and  Chronic  Infla.m 
of  the  urethra,  from  whatever  cause  arisi 


consequences,  and  require  the  treatment, 
which  arise  from  contagion.     The  authoi 
in  discharges  from  the  male  uiethra,  whi 
to  the  female  after  connexion. 
VIIl.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  urethra 
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of  bougies,  straws,  slate  pencil,  or  of  other  bodies  introduced  from 
without ;  of  clots  of  blood,  of  mucus,  or,  in  rare  cases,  of  poitions  of 
f«cal  matter,  or  worms  that  have  passed  into  the  bladder  from  the 
intestines  by  means  of  an  ulcerated  opening.  They  may  perhaps  be 
pushed  forwards  by  the  fingers,  aided  by  the  patient's  strainings, — and 
then  may  be  brought  out  through  the  orifice  (which  must  be  slightly 
dilated  if  necessary)  by  forceps,  or  a  bent  probe.  Many  instruments 
have  been  invented  tor  this  purpose,  and  especially  by  lithoti-itists. 
The  urethral  forceps  of  Weiss,  the  instrument  consisting  of  two  blades,  B, 
passing  through  a  canula,  a,  and  having  a  central  file,  C,  for  pul- 
verizing any  substance  that  admits  of  it ; — and  the  scoop  with  a  tongue 
are  the  most  useful.  A  common  scoop  with  a  long  slender  handle,  a 
loop  of  fine  wire,  and  a  pair  of  very  fine  dissecting  forceps  may  also  be 
found  useful.     During  the  necessary  manipulations  a  fiugei-  or  thumb 


should  be  pressed  on  the  urethra  behind  the  foreign  body — through  the 
rectum  if  needful — in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  backwards  into 
the  bladder.  With  this  precaution  it  may  answer  to  inject  a  good 
stream  of  water  from  a  large  syringe,  so  as  to  dilate  the  passage.  But 
if  these  means  fail,  the  substance  must  be  pushed  bjick  into  the  mem- 
branous portion  (if  not  there  already),  and  be  extracted  by  an  incision 
in  the  perinseum.  Incisions  into  the  front  of  the  urethra  should  be 
avoided,  for  they  are  apt  to  leave  irremediable  fistula?;  or,  if  near  th6 
scrotum,  may  occasion  infiltration  of  urine  into  its  loose  areolar  tissue. 

SECTION   V. — DISEASES   OP  THE    PROSTATE.* 

I.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  generally  a  consequence 
of  acute  gonorrhcea,  but  may  be  caused  by  stricture,  calculus,  or  any 

*  For  tbe  late»t  and  best  account  of  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  prostate, 
see  Henry  Thompson  on  the  Enlarged  Prostate  and  Stone  In  the  Bladder, 
Lond,  1858;  also  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xl.;  Kllis,  ib.,  vol.  xxxlx.;  also 
Coulson  on  Piseasos  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland,  4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1852, 
p.  421.    Adams  on  the  I^ostate  Gland. 
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other  source  of  imtation.  The  tymptoms  are,  grMt  weight,  psia,  ind 
throbbing  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  tenderness  of  the  periDMiD; 
the  gland  feels  swelled  and  tender  on  examination  bj  the  rectoin,  sod 
there  are  frequent,  violent,  and  exceedinglf  painful  efibrts  to  mtke 
water :  as  the  disease  subsides,  a  greyish  viscid  muoo-purulent  msttcr 
is  voided  by  the  urine. 

Treatment. — Rest  in  bed,  cupping  or  leeches  to  the  periueam,  « 
general  bleeding  if  the  patient  i»  strong,  hoi  baths,  poultices,  ad 
fomentations :  and  enemata  of  starch  Jij.,  laudanum  jss.  everj  night 
If  the  urine  cannot  be  passed  without  it,  a  very  small  gum  catheter 
may  be  introduced ;  but  it  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

II.  Chronic  Inflammation,  with  enlargement  from  interstitial 
deposit,  may  be  a  sequel  of  the  acute ;  and  should  be  trented  by  baths, 
small  doses  of  mercury,  alkalies,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

III.  Abscess  of  the  prostate  is  an  occasional,  though  nu«,  ooose- 
quenoe  of  tubercular  deposit  in  scrofulous  subjects.  It  is  more  com- 
monly an  acute  affection,  and  may  be  suspected  if  rigors,  and  obscaie 
swelling  in  the  perinsum,  with  an  evident  and  elastic  enlargement  61t 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  with  gi-eat  tenderness  on  pressure,  fbUow 
the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation.  The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is 
often  distended ;  there  is  some  cedema  of  the  prepuce,  and  semi-erection  of 
the  penis  from  pressure.  In  any  such  case,  the  swelling  should  at  once 
be  fi-eely  punctured  through  the  rectum  with  a  bistoury.  If  left  to 
itself,  the  abscess  may  burst  into  the  rectum  or  the  nrethrs,  which 
latter  circumstance  will  be  indicated  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  pus  with 
the  urine,  and  a  stinging  pain  accompanying  the  discharge  of  Uie  last 
few  di-ops.  If  the  signs  of  its  having  oi>ened  into  the  urethra  are  pe- 
sent,  no  opening  should  be  made  through  the  rectum  or  perinctim,  lest 
a  uiinary  fistula  ensue.  Perhaps  thei'e  may  be  haemorrhi^.  If  the 
case  is  chronic  and  the  habit  scrofulous,  quinine  and  toni<'8,  and  small 
doses  of  cubebs,  to  act  as  a  gentle  stimulant  on  the  parts,  will  be  of 
ser^'ice. 

IV.  Chronic  Enlargement,  or  HvPERTROPnT. — "The  pros- 
tate," says  Mr.  Ellis,  *'  is  essentially  a  muscular  body,  consisting  of 
circular  or  orbicular  involuntary  fibres,  with  one  large  central  hole 
or  the  passage  of  the  urethra,  and  another  smaller  oblique  opening, 
directed  upwards  below  the  former  for  the  transmission  of  the  common 
ejaculatory  seminal  ducts  to  the  central  urinary  canal.  .  .  Its  drcular 
fibres  are  directly  continuous  behind,  without  any  separation,  with  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  bladder."  The  prostate  is  thus  essentially  a  cir- 
cular involuntary  sphincter  to  the  neck  of  the  blailder,  and  expeller  of 
the  seminal  fluid ;  but  although  it  contains  many  mucous  glands  and 
follicles,  intei-mixed  with  the  muscular  fibi^es,  it  is  by  no  means  entitled 
to  the  name  gland.  It  contains,  further,  a  small  vesicle  or  utricle,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  the  ejaculatory  ducts  open,  and  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  male  homologne  of  the  female  uterus. 

The  niTection  we  now  treat  of  is  peculiar  to  advanced  life,  and  con- 
sists in  an  hypertrophy  or  enlai^ment  of  the  natural  muscular  struc- 
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tore,  and  iocidentally  of  the  glandular.  **  In  youth/'  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, **  the  organ  becomes  enlai-ged  by  interstitial  plastic  effusion,  the 
i-esult  of  inflammatory  action.  In  tige  there  is  an  unnatui-al  develop- 
ment of  the  prostatic  tissue  itself." 

The  increase  may  be  but  slightly  above  the  ordinary  chesnut  size  of 
ihe  gland,  or  it  may  render  it  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  or  larger.  It 
may  aflect  the  whole  organ,  especially  the  lateral  lobes,  pretty  uni- 
formly; in  which  case  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  gieatly 
lengthened ;  or  it  may  affect  one  side  more  than  the  other,  in  which 

t 


case  the  canal  will  be  twisted ;  or  it  may  affect  the  posterior  median 
portion,  which  lies  between  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  enlarging  it  into 
what  is  commonly  called  the  middle  or  third  lobe ;  a  lobe  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thompson,  is  purely  the  result  of  unnatural  enlaige- 
ment  and  does  not  exist  in  health.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  a  projection  at  the  very  orifice  of  the  urethra,  causing  a  most 
■erious  impediment  to  the  issue  of  the  urine.  The  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra,  besides  being  lengthened,  twisted,  and  obstructed,  may  be 
very  much  narrowed ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  expanded  into  a  sort 
of  pouch,  which  may  communicate  with  cavities  formed  by  the  dilated 
ducts  of  the  gland,  and  contain  calculous  matter.  Hypertrophy  and 
derangement  of  the  muscular  tibres  at  and  near  the  trigone f  may  pro- 
duce a  ti-ansverse  bar  at  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder. 

*  Enlarged  prostate.    -)-  Qyst  of  the  prostate  from  the  King's  Ck>llege  Collection. 
D  2  S 
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The  enlargement,  further,  maj  be  doe  to  an  increaie  of  the  organ 
generally ;  or  to  the  development  of  one  or  many  masses  of  FIBBOVS 
TUMOUR ;  exactly  similar  in  structure  to  those  concentric  masses  of 
muscular  fibre  which  are  developed  in  the  womb,  and  are  commonly 
known  as  fibrous  tumours.  One  or  more  of  these  masses,  iDTolring 
more  or  less  glandular  tissue,  may  be  developed  alone,  and  may  project 
as  a  pedunculated  tumour;  or  may  be  contained  within  the  prostate, 
capable  of  enucleation,  and  may  constitute  the  whole  disease ;  or  may 
be  combined  with  general  hypertrophy. 

'I'he  symptoms  of  this  disease  may  be  divided  into  those  which  the 
surgeon  ascertains  by  physical  examination,  and  those  of  which  the 
])atient  himself  makes  complaint.  On  examination,  by  means  of  a  well- 
oiled  forefinger  introduced  into  the  empty  rectum,  the  sui^geoo  ascer- 
tains the  existence  of  the  tumour ;  and  on  using  the  catheter,  finds  an 
obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Most  probably,  too,  after  the 
patient  has  voided  all  the  urine  that  he  can,  the  catheter  will  reliere 
him  of  a  further  quantity. 

The  symptoms  which  the  patient  describes  are  slowness  and  dif- 
ficulty in  making  water,  sense  of  weight  in  the  perinssum,  and  tenes- 
mus ;  so  that,  as  Coulson  observes,  he  often  believes  he  has  internal 
piles.  In  the  next  place,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  the  calls 
to  make  water  ai-e  of^encr  than  before.  Then,  as  the  patient  cannot 
empty  the  organ  completely,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  formed 
by  the  tumour,  a  portion  of  urine  always  remains  behind,  and  decom- 
poses, and  becomes  ammoniacal.  Sometimes  a  fit  of  complete  retention 
ensues,  and  it  may  be  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  or  excess  in 
venery.  Next  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  initated  by  the  fre- 
quent strainings,  and  by  the  alkaline  uriue,  inflames  and  secretes  a  viscid 
mucus.  Finally  the  obstacle  continuing  to  ina^ease,  the  bladder  is  con- 
stantly distended,  the  urine  perpetually  dribbles  away,  the  uretei-s  be- 
come dilated,  the  kidney  disorganised,  the  patient's  little  remainii^ 
strength  is  exhausted,  and  he  dies.  Abscess  in  the  gland,  or  ulceration 
of  that  surface  which  projects  into  the  bladder,  sometimes  adds  to  the 
patient's  misery,  and  hastens  his  deiith. 

The  causes  of  this  hypertrophy  are  as  unknown  as  those  of  any  other 
tumour.  It  generally  commences,  as  iSir  B.  Brodie  obser^'es,  about  the 
time  that  the  hair  turns  gray,  and  when  eai-thy  specks  begin  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  coats  of  the  ai^eries.  Not,  however,  that  all  old  men 
have  enlarged  prostates;  on  the  conti-ary,  ns  Mr.  Thompson  observes, 
the  change  is  abnormal  and  exceptional.  Out  of  forty -thi-ee  specimens 
from  men  of  50  and  upwai-ds,  he  found  two  atrophied ;  nine  enUrged 
slightly ;  and  only  five  considerably,  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  symptoms  during  life.  He  believes  that  the  change  rarely  begins 
befoi-e  55,  or  after  70. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  palliative.  The  patient  should  avoid 
irregular  diet,  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  cold.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
easy,  so  that  tlieie  may  be  no  strsiining  ut  stool ;— irritation  of  the 
bladder  must  be  alleviated  by  the  measures  we  shall  sjieak  of  in  the 
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next  section ;  and  occasional  fits  of  pain  or  congestion  bj  leeching  and 
hot  baths.  The  sui-geon  must  take  care  that  the  bladder  is  regularly 
emptied,  and  if  not  he  must  intixniuee  the  catheter  at  intenrals  to  get 
rid  of  Uie  residual  urine.  The  catheter  should  be  long ;  its  curyed 
portion  about  a  quarter  of  a  cii'cle  whose  diameter  is  4*5  or  5  inches* 
The  handle  should  be  well  depressed  between  the  legs  as  the  point  is 
entering  the  bladder,  in  order  that  the  point  may  ride  over  the  projec- 
tion. The  finger  also  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  guide  it. 
A  small  gum  catheter  which  has  been  kept  a  long  while  on  an  iron  wire 
of  the  proper  cui-ve,  may  be  useful.  If  the  prostatic  urethra  be  twisted 
to  one  side,  a  very  tiexible  elastic  gum  or  india-rubber  catheter  of  full 
size,  ending  in  a  tapering  point  with  a  small  knob  to  it,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  Ending  its  way  through  the  devious  passage  into  the 
bladder.  It  should  be  passed  with  a  twisting  motion  so  as  to  give  a 
spiral  course  to  the  point.  A  silver  catheter,  with  a  very  short  abrupt 
curve,  is  recommended  by  Coulson. 

In  order  to  empty  the  bladder  completely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  patient  on  his  hands  and  knees.  In  any  long-neglected  case  the 
urine  may  be  drawn  of)'  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  strength 
be  well  supported  with  tonics,  wine,  and  plenty  of  nutriment. 

Radical  remedies  for  producing  absorption  of  the  tumour,  such  as 
mercury,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  certain  mechanical 
arrangements,  have  l)een  proposed.  But  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  not  desirable  to  use  any  such  remedy  in  any  way  that  shall 
interfere  with  the  patient's  health  and  comfort. 

V.  Complete  Retention  of  Ukine  from  enlargement  of  the 
prostate.  In  this  case,  if  there  are  intiaramatory  symptoms,  cupping 
from  the  perinauim,  the  hot  bath,  and  opium  are  indicated.  The 
catheter  should  be  passed  if  possible.  If,  however,  the  catheter  cannot 
be  passed  by  the  natural  route,  the  surgeon,  guiding  it  with  his  left 
foreringer  in  the  rectum,  may  thrust  it  through  the  projecting  part  of 
the  gland  into  the  bladder,  or  he  may  use  a  lanceted  stilette.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  last  i-esource  is  puncture  of  the  bladder;  by  the 
rectum,  if  })ossibIe;  if  not,  above  the  pubes. 

VI.  Calculi  of  the  prostate  are  composed,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Bird, 
like  other  calculous  concretions  on  mucous  membranes,  of  phosphate  of 
lime  mixed  with  triple  phosphate,  and  may  be  deposited  either  in  the 
dilated  urethral  canal  vt'  an  enlarged  prostiite,  or  in  the  ducts  and  cells 


of  the  gland,  or   in  loth.     The  most  remarkable  instance  of  prostatic 
calculus  on  record  is  related  by  Dr.  Herbert  Barker,  of  Bedfojd,  to 
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whose  kindness  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  engravinjir  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  entire  calculus  is  nearly  4{  inches  in  length,  and,  at  its 
broadest  extremity,  4g  inches  in  circurofei-ence,  and  weighs  16151  grains. 
It  is  composed  of  twenty-nfne  separate  portions,  slightly  adhering  by 
conchoidal  surfaces,  no  doubt  originally  deposited  in  sejiarate  cells  of 
the  prostate,  and  the  whole  agglomerated  into  one  mass  by  the  abwrp- 
tion  of  the  intervening  tissue.* 

The  symptoms  of  these  conditions  are,  at  firat,  irritation  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  difBcnlty  of  micturition,  as  in  other  cases  of  en- 
larged prostate ;  the  calculi  may  also  be  probably  felt  with  the  soood, 
or  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  In  some  cases  it  may  suffice  to  keep 
the  urethra  well  dilated,  so  as  to  favour  spontaneous  escape;  or  it  may 
be  possible  to  i-emove  one  or  more  with  the  urethral  forceps ;  but, 
should  they  cause  great  irritation,  abscess,  or  retention  of  urine,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  down  on  them  from  the  perinsum,  and  remove 
them,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Dr.  Barker. 

VII.  Cancer  of  the  prostate  is  very  rai^e.  In  one  or  two  cues  of 
haixl  cancer  which  occurred  in  Sir  B.  Brodie*s  practice,  the  gland  was 
enlarged,  of  a  stony  hardness;  there  was  great  pain  in  the  groins  and 
}ierinseum,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  cancerous  cachexia.  Soft 
cancer  is  equally  mre.  The  s^inptoms  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder,  f 

SECTION  Vi. — DISEASES  OF  THE   BLADDER. 

I.  Irritable  Bladder.— Many  cases  described  under  this  title 
ai-e  cases  of  gout  or  of  inflammation.  Simple  imtability,  that  is,  a  fre- 
quent inclination  to  pass  the  urine  with  or  without  spasm  ;  but  with- 
out inflammation  or  organic  disease,  may  be  caused,  1.  By  an  irritate 
ing  state  of  the  urine ;  the  qualities  of  which,  and  the  pi^sence  or 
otherwise  of  oxalate  of  lime,  triple  phosphate,  and  albumen,  should  U 
ascertained  ;  2.  It  may  be  the  efiectof  mei%  nervousness,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  elderly  people,  or  of  mental  agitation ;  3.  It  may  be 
caused  by  iiTitation  of  the  rectum,  womb,  or  other  adjacent  organs ; 
notably  in  childi-en  by  irritation  of  ascaiides ;  4.  By  genei^l  debility ; 
5.  By  exposure  to  cold.  The  sui'geon  should  examine  into  causes. 
Soothing  medicines,  such  as  belladonna,  F.  149,  may  be  of  use. 

II.  Nocturnal  Incontinence.— Involuntary  flow  of  urine  during 
the  night  is  common  enough  in  delicate  children  ;  but  the  sui^eon  may 
be  consulted  on  account  of  its  continuing  to  an  age  at  which  such  an 
infiimity  becomes  very  troublesome  and  degrading.  Any  such  case 
should  be  carefully  studied  under  these  heads.  1st.  It  should  be  a»- 
ceitained  whether  the  urine  is  irritating  in  quality  or  excessive  in  quan- 
tity ;  which  it  very  frequently  is.  Thus,  it  will  often  be  found,  that 
the  malady  is  aggravated  when  the  bowels  are  confined,  or  the  diet  un- 
wholesome, or  saccharine  drinks  used  too  fi-eely,  or  when  the:e  has 

•  Trans,  of  Provincial  Mr^iical  Association.  X.S.,  vol.  ili. 
t  For  cuscs,  sec  Coulson,  op.  ciL ;  Stafford  M.  C.  T.,  xviL 
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been  too  much  fatigue  ;  all  which  circumstances  must  be  avoided.  (Sec 
t>ection  8.)  2nd.  If  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  urine,  the  condition 
of  the  bladder  must  be  attended  to  ;  bli8tei*s  to  the  sacrum  ;  tonics,  or 
very  small  do5es  of  nux  vomica,  may  be  of  service.  3rd.  The  habit 
must  be  attacked  ;  the  patient  may  be  awakeneil  at  a  certain  hour,  so 
that  he  may  void  his  urine  of  his  own  accord :  sometimes  touching 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  the  flow  of 
nrine  may  cause  severe  smarting,  is  worth  tr}'ing.  The  habit  not 
unfi-equently  results  fiom  the  patient  lying  upon  his  back  habitually 
when  asleep,  so  that  the  urine  is  kept  constantly  upon  the  over-sen- 
sitive surface  of  the  trigone.  By  turning  him  on  the  side  or  face,  this 
may  be  avoided.  Small  doses  of  tincture  of  cantharides  are  also  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  writer  has  more  than  once  seen  the  malady  increased 
tenfold  by  the  use  of  this  drug  in  cases  in  which  irritating  and  too 
copious  urine  was  the  source  of  the  mischief. 

J II.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  occur  under  many  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  caused  by  injury  or  disease  of  the  head  or  spine; 
it  is  often  present  in  typhus  fever — it  may  be  caused  for  a  time  by  any 
severe  injury,  especially  of  the  legs — it  generally  remains  for  a  few 
days  after  the  bladder  has  been  long  distended,  whether  from  prostatic 
disease  or  stncture— and  it  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  to  nervous 
sedentary  people,  who,  if  they  let  their  bladder  get  filled  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  find  that  they  cannot  empty  it.  The  symptoms  of  it  lu-e, 
either  retention  of  urine,  t.<?.,  that  the  patient  cannot  make  water  at 
all ;  or  else  incontinence  of  urine,  i.e.,  that  the  water  dribbles  away 
without  his  being  able  to  hold  it,  irom  over-distension  of  the  bladder  over- 
coming the  elastic  contractility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  diagno- 
sis of  retention  through  palsy,  from  retention  through  stricture,  is 
easy.  The  retention  from  palsy  conies  on  suddenly,  and  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  Yet  palsy  of  the  bladder 
may  be  combined  with  spasmodic  stricture. 

I\reatment. — The  catheter,  if  required ;  in  pure  palsy,  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron :  cubebs,  buchu,  stiychnine.  JBeneht  has  been  obtained 
by  passing  shocks  of  electricity  from  the  pubes  to  the  sacrum.  F.  21, 
180,  &c. 

Shttghiruf  of  the  entire  mucous  lining,  with  a  layer  of  the  muscular 
coat,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Dr. 
Martyn.  In  each  case  there  was  retention  of  urine  after  severe  labour ; 
in  Dr.  Martyn 's  the  slough  came  away  as  an  entire  cast  of  the  inner 
surface  a  month  after  the  labour.* 

IV.  Incontinence  and  Dribbling  of  Urine. — This  is  a  symp- 
tom that  requires  particular  notice;  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
happens,  not  because  the  patient  cannot  hoid  his  water,  but  because  he 
camiot  pass  it,— either  from  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate,  or  paUy  of 
the  bladder.  For  it  must  be  noticed,  that  in  either  of  these  cases,  so 
soon  as  the  bladder  becomes  full,  a  little  urine  begins  to  dnbble  away 
through  the  urethra — and  besides  the  patient  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
squeeze  out  a  little  by  straining  with  his  aKlominal  muscles,  and  may 
•  Obstetrical  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  188. 
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beliere  his  bladder  to  be  emptr,  althoagh  all  the  while  it  b  cnor- 
mouslj  distended.  No  surgeon  will  fail  to  put  his  hand  oo  the  pabes 
when  he  sees  the  urine  dribbling  away.  The  obvious  remedy  is  the 
catheter. 

V.  Hysterical  Retejttios  op  Urine. — There  is  one  form  of 
palsy  of  the  bladder  which  is  not  unfreqnent  in  hysterical  women,  and 
which  consists  in  a  deficiency  of  will  rather  than  of  power.  Ther  are 
not  unable  to  empty  the  Uadder  if  they  try — but  they  are  onaUe  to 
try.  These  cases  must  be  treated  with  purgativ'ea,  and  fetid  medi* 
ones,  both  internally  and  as  enemata,  F.  102.  If  the  catheter  is  not 
employed,  the  patient  will  generally  begin  to  make  water  so  looo  as 
she  snfTers  much  from  distension. 

VI.  AccTE  Inflaxmation  of  the  bladder  {ctfstUia)  in  young  per^ 
sons  is  most  frequently  a  consequence  of  neglected  or  ilUtreated  gooor- 
rhcea ;  in  older  persons  it  may  arise  from  gout ;  or  it  may  be  an  aggra- 
vation of  peisistent  chronic  inflammation  from  stone  or  stricture.  The 
symptoms  are  pain,  refened  to  the  perinsum  and  sacrum,  tendemeM 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  micturition  exceedingly  fVeqnent,  at- 
tended with  great  straining,  and  foUoweti  by  an  f^gravatioo  of  the  pain, 
a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  sediment  in  the  urine,  and  ferer.  (See 
p.  634.) 

TVecUmmt. — Leedies  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ab  lomen  or  periiuram, 
hot  baths,  and  warm  fomentations ;  a  good  dose  of  calomel,  fUlowed 
by  castor-oil,  to  divert  initating  matters  from  the  kidneys;  opium  by 
mouth,  or  by  enema,  or  suppository,  in  sufficient  dones  thoroughly  to 
allay  pain,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  potass,  neutralized  with  lemoo-juice, 
or  F.  58,  78. 

VII.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  (cat€arrhu8  venax)  is 
a  very  frequent  consequence  of  irritation  from  stricture,  diseMed 
prostate,  or  stone,  and  from  gout. 

Symptoms. — Micturition  fi-equent,  and  attended  with  scalding  pain; 
the  urine  loaded  with  muco-purulent  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood,  sometimes  yellowish  and  puriform,  but  more  gae- 
rally  gi-ayii>h,  streaked  with  white,  alkaline,  and  exoesairely  viscid, 
so  fls  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamher-pot  when  tamed  upside 
down.  In  the  early  stages  there  is  but  little  mucus,  and  the  urine 
may  remain  add ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  the  quantity  of  mucus 
becomes  enormous,  and  the  urine  is  voided  of  a  brownish  hoe,  and  of  a 
most  oflensive  ammoniacal  odour.  Moreover,  it  may  doe  the  orethm, 
and  cause  retention  of  urine  ;  a  kind  of  retention  difficult  to  manage, 
because  the  mucus  clogs  up  the  eyes  of  the  catheter.  In  this  stage 
there  is  very  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  constant  pain  above  the 
pubes.«  In  genei-al,  the  mucus  contains  phosphate  cf  lime,  which  may 
be  seen  in  it  in  white  streaks,  and  which  is  apt  to  collect  and  form  a 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Utceration. — Perhaps  the  mucous  membnuie  of  the  bladder  may 
ulcerate,  and  after  death  it  may  be  found  as  cleanly  diaMcted  from  the 
muscular  coat  as  \^  w  V«A  been  done  with  a  kniln.  Tins  will  be 
attended  witVi  an  \nl«n»  a^gc%N%Sk».  «»l  >3Bft  ^^asn  and  fivqoency  of 
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micturition,  and  with  a  dark  colour  of  the  urine  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  a  little  blood  which  exudes  fix>m  the  ulcerating  surface,  and 
which,  afler  the  urine  is  passeti,  sinks  to  the  bottom  like  cofiee-grounds. 
The  quantity  of  purulent  deposit  is  increased  with  occasional  shreds  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  lymph,  and  sometimes  small  clots  of  blood. 
The  bladder  fi-equently  throws  out  flakes  of  lymph,  which  become 
encrusted  with  patches  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Moreover,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  thick  (the  common  opinion  is  that  it  is  hypeiirophied ; 
Mr.  Hancock  Hnds  that  the  thickening  is  inflammatory) ;  and  portions 
of  it  are  apt  to  fonn  pouches  which  are  soon  fllled  with  mucus,  or  with 
phosphatic  calculi.  Finally,  disease  of  the  kidneys  ensues,  and  the 
patient  dies. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  a  stricture,  or  enlarged 
prostate,  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  proper  measures  should  be  taken  for 
their  removal  or  relief,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  symptoms  are  at  all 
severe,  the  patient  should  keep  himself  in  the  recumbent  position  as 
much  as  possible,  with  the  pelvis  elevated.  Thirdly,  if  there  is  at 
any  time  a  great  aggravation  of  pain,  and  the  strength  is  pretty  good, 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  by  cupping  on  tlie  sacrum  or  peri- 
neum ;  but,  as  a  genei-al  rule,  all  lowering  measures  are  injurious. 
Pain  and  irritation  are  to  be  allayed  by  the  hip-bath,  and  by  enemata  or 
suppositories  of  opium.  Opiate  plasters  to  the  sacrum  are  sometimes 
of  use.  The  lK)wels  should  be  kept  properly  o|)en  by  mild  aperients. 
The  diet  should  be  nourishing,  but  plain ;  with  weak  brandy  or  gin 
and  water,  or  sound  sherry,  for  drink. 

Of  medicines,  the  most  useful,  according  to  Brodie,  is  the  root  of  the 
pareira  brava.  Uva  ursi,  buchu,  Chian  tui-pentine,  cubebs,  copaiba,  and 
tinct.  feni  mur.  in  small  doses  three  times  a  day,  are  remedies  of  similar 
virtues.  Hyoscyamus  or  opium,  and  small  doses  of  mineral  acids,  if 
the  urine  is  highly  alkaline,  may  be  added  to  any  of  them.  The  sul- 
phate of  zinc  may  also  be  highly  useful,  F.  9,  181,  182,  &c. 

Injections  into  the  bladder  are  not  to  be  thought  of  when  there  is 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  blood  mixed  with  the  mucus, 
but  they  are  highly  serviceable  in  chronic  cases,  by  washing  out  the 
decomposed  stinking  urine  and  mucus.  Injections  of  simple  waiin 
water  are  very  useful :  but  very  dilute  nitric  acid  (rn.i. — ii. — ad  Jiss. 
aq.  destil.)  is  of  great  service  when  the  uiine  is  highly  ammoniacal. 
We  should  have  a  catheter  with  a  double  passage,  and  may  throw  in 
the  water  in  a  continuous  stream  by  a  syringe,  or  else  may  irngate 
the  bladder,  by  attaching  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  each  orifice  of  the  ca- 
theter ;  one  being  dipped  into  a  basin  containing  the  dilute  acid ;  the 
other  into  a  receiver.  Injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  have  also 
been  used:  these  require  a  catheter  of  very  pure  silver  strongly  gilt; 
those  of  the  acid  may  be  passed  through  the  nickel  silver  instruments 
used  in  lithotiity ;  or  with  an  elastic  bottle  and  elastic  catheter.* 

In  the  excessively  painful  case  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  opium 

•  See  Coulson  on  the  Bladder,  &c,  4th  edit.,  p.  170 ;  G.  Harley,  Lectures ; 
Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Nov.  6, 1864. 
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giren  regularly  and  largely,  and  introduced  into  tiie  rectam,  is  tlie  chief 
remedy.  Injections  into  the  bladder  of  strong  solation  of  extract  of 
poppies,  or  of  salts  of  morphia,  may  be  tried. 

VIII.  Cancer  and  Epithelioma  sometimes  affect  the  bladder 
either  in  the  form  of  solid  deposits,  or  of  v^tatioiis.  The  ordinaxy 
symptoms  are  frequent  desire  to  make  water;  and  uneastneas  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  aggravated  after  micturition,  and  olten  extending 
to  the  glans  penis,  perinseum,  rectum,  and  groins.  The  urine  is  gene- 
rally turbid,  and  deposits  an  adhesive  purulent  mucus,  and  it  is  veiy 
fi^uently  mixed  with  blood,  in  irregular  clots ;  and  with  these,  portions 
of  cancerous  substance,  or  of  epithelial  granulations,  are  aonietimei 
intermingled.  These  symptoms,  combined  with  the  absoioe  of  a  cal- 
culus, and  the  probability  perhaps  of  detecting  a  tumour  within  the 
bladder  by  means  of  the  sound,  or  by  examination  of  the  rectum ;  or 
the  tumour  formed  by  the  thickened  bladder  in  the  hypogastrium,  and 
microscopic  examination  of  fragments  which  pass,  are  the  chief  means 
of  diagnosis.  The  epithelial  granulation  depicted  at  p.  Ill,  was  taken 
from  the  urine  of  a  gentleman  who  died  of  epithelioma.  The  treatment 
consists  in  allaying  pain  by  opiates,  and  in  checking  hsemorriiage  and 
catarrh  of  the  bladder  by  gallic  acid  or  tincture  of  steel,  and  in  giving 
an  abundant  diet. 

IX.  Villous  Vascular  Growth. — A  growth  of  excessively  fine 
arborescent  tuf^,  con^iisting,  like  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  of  loops  of 
large  capillaries,  and  clothed  with  a  eel  I -growth — generally  proving 
early  fatal  from  profuse  haemorrhage.  Whether  the  growth  be  in  its 
essential  nature  really  vascular  or  warty,  or  epithelial  or  cancerous,  or 
sometimes  one  or  the  other,  is  yet  uncertain.  Mr.  Partridge  has 
collected  some  cases  of  this  malady,  and  thinks  that  the  frequent  pre> 
sence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  with  no  other  morbid  condition  to  account 
for  it,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign. 

X.  Polypus  of  the  bladder  will  display  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
stone,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  not  being  moveable.  It  has  been 
extirpated. 

XI.  Tuberculous  disease ;  abscesses  bui-stiuj?  into  the  bladder ; 
and  cancerous  or  corroding  ulceration  spreading  from  the  bowels,  rec- 
tum, or  vagina,  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

section  VII. — diagnosis  of  blood,  albumen,  pus,  and  epithe- 
lium IN  the  urine,  disease  op  the  kidneys,  hematuria, 

AND  suppression  OP  URINE. 

I.  Organic  Deposits  in  the  Urine. — This  is  the  moot  conve- 
nient place  for  giving  a  brief  description  of  those  oivanic  substances 
which  are  occasionally  mixed  with  the  urine,  through  disease  of  the 
organs  which  secrete  it,  or  through  which  it  passes.  For  a  complete 
account  of  the  subject,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  George  Johnson's  work  on 
the  kidney,  and  to  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  on  the  "  Microscope  in  Clinical 
Medicine.''     Here  we  can  find  room  for  a  few  practical  remarks  only. 
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1.  Bhod  U  vevj  frequently  found  in  the  urine,  rendering  it  dark  and 
smoky  if  the  quantity  is  but  small,  but  betraying  itself  by  i^  clots  if 
the  quantity  is  large.  The  blood- cells  may  be  detects!  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  serum  by  the  test  to  be  presently  mentioned.  If  it 
proceed  from  the  secreting  portion  of  the  kidney,  it  will  most  likely  be 
in  small  quantity,  and  uniformly  diffused  through  the  urine;  and 
fibrinous  moulds  of  the  kidney  tubules  will  be  found  in  the  sediment, 
and  may  be  detected  by  the  microsco^ie.  If  the  blood  comes  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  may  be  in  larger  quantity,  and  there  may  be 
worm-like  clots  moulded  in  the  ureters.     (See  Hmmaturia^  p.  637.) 

2.  Serwn^  without  red  particles  {albuminuria),  is  very  frequently 
mixed  with  the  urine ;  when  the  kidneys  are  affected  with  any  of  those 
forms  of  degeneration  or  chronic  inflammation  known  by  the  collective 
term  Bright's  disease  ;  or  when,  without  original  disease  in  themselves, 
they  are  exceedingly  congested  from  pregnancy,  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
any  other  cause.  It  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  the  urine  of  children  at 
the  commencement  of  the  exanthematii,  or,  properly  speaking,  in  most 
acute  diseases.  Serum  may  be  detected  by  the  discovery  of  its 
albumen,  the  presence  of  which  causes  serous  urine  to  be  commonly 
known  as  albuminous  urine. 


'"^f^  R,"^^^-!^ 


To  detect  albumen,  heat  a  small  quantity  of  filtered  urine  to  the 
boiling  point, in  a  test-tube  over  a  spirit  lamp;  when  the  albumen  will 
coagulate,  and,  according  to  its  quantity,  may  either  produce  a  mere 
opacity,  or  may  even  solidify  the  entire  specimen  heated.     If  the  urine 

•  Small  globules;  blood,  nuclei,  small  epithelial  cells,  and  spherules  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  2.  Pus.  3.  EpUhellum  from  the  bladder;  the  typical  form,  a 
long  oval,  pointed  at  each  extremity,  with  central  nucleus;  the  younsfer  cells 
q>berical  and  pellucid ;  the  older  ones  flattened,  often  full  of  granules  or  oIL 
4.  Small  casts  from  the  kidney,  consisting  of  fibrinous  matter  entangling  few 
epithelial  cells ;  two  of  these  cells  distinct.    6.  Triple  phosphate. 
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be  alkaline,  this  test  will  fail,  because  then  heat  alone  will  not  ooigQ- 
late  the  albumen  ;  and,  moreover,  heat  alone  may  cause  a  depoat  of 
white  phosphates ;  therefore  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  should  be  added 
after  the  boiling,  which  will  dissolre  the  precipitate  if  phosphatic,  but  not 
if  albuminous,  and  will  throw  down  the  albumen  if  the  urine  is  alkaUoe. 

3.  Fibrine  in  the  urine,  when  present  in  large  floocali  from  toy 
ulcerated  surface  in  the  bladder,  is  readily  distinguished.  This  sab- 
stance,  however,  is  most  interesting  when  moulded  in  the  tuboles  of 
the  kidney,  and  accompanying  albuminous  urine ;  thus  giving  evidenee 
of  the  seat  of  the  effusion.  These  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tuboli  nrinifcri 
may  vary  much  in  size  and  appearance.  They  may  be  small  and  traD»> 
parent,  or  large  and  transparent ;  or  they  may  contain  kidn^  cpitlis- 
linm  in  krge  or  small  quantity.  When  small,  they  show  that  they 
have  been  moulded  in  tubules  niri  deprived  cf  epithelhtm. 

4.  Epithelium^  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  organs,  may  be  pre- 
sent in  urine.  Here  we  may  recall  to  the  recollection  of  oar  readss, 
that  under  slighter  degrees  of  irritation  the  uniting  medium  which 
gives  consistence  to  any  epithelial  or  cuticular  layer  becomes  loosened, 
the  epithelium  is  formed  in  greater  abundance,  and  is  shed  or  oks- 
quamated  more  rapidly  than  natural.  Under  higher  degprees  of  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation,  the  entire  epithelial  covering  is  stripped  off*  or 
excoriated — a  state  of  things  usually  followed  by  the  evolution  of  pui 
globules  on  the  inflamed  surface.  1 .  The  small  round  gland  epithe- 
lium from  the  kidney^  and  the  nuclei  of  disintegrated  epithelium  cells, 
are  often  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  urine  when  containing  oxalate 
of  lime,  or  when  irritating  from  any  other  cause.  2.  The  kidoer 
epithelium  may  be  agglutinated  by  fibrinous  effusion,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  sediment  of  albuminous  urine  in  the  form  of  epitkeHal 
castSf  in  those  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  which  Dr.  G.  Johnson 
calls  desquamative  nephritis.  3.  The  same  epithelial  ceUs  and  casts 
also  may  be  found  loaded  with  oil  globules  in  certain  stages  of  some 
varieties  of  Bright's  disease.  4.  The  .epithelium  from  the  pelvis^ 
ureters^  and  especially  from  the  bladder,  is  oflen  found  in  great 
abundance  when  these  parts  are  irritated  by  the  mine,  or  by  any  other 
cause.  The  writer  has  found  immense  quantities  in  the  urine  after 
difficult  labours ;  it  presents  itself  as  a  purulent-looking  deposit,  seen 
under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  columnar  or  oval  cells,  of  very 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  with  single  nuclei,  the  larger  and  older  cells 
oflen  full  of  granular  matter,  and  almost  disentegrated.  The  urine  is 
not  albuminous  of  necessity.     (See  flg.  3,  p.  633.) 

5.  Mucus t  a  viscid,  stringy,  structureless  substance,  coagulated  by 
acetic  acid ;  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  when  proceeding  from  the  bladder 
and  fauces;  acid,  when  coming  from  the  vagina;  not  albuminous; 
oflen  containing  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  having  the 
property  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  and  of  precipitating  triple 
phosphate.  It  usually  contains  some  amount  of  desquamated  epithe- 
lium, and  a  few  globules,  perhaps  epithelial  nuclei. 

6.  Pus  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  through  suppuration  of  any 
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pArt  of  the  mucous  iining  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  fram  an  abecess  in 
some  contiguous  pait  which  has  bui*st  into  them.  It  genemlly  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  urine,  **  forming  a  dense  homo- 
geneous layer  of  a  pale-greenish  ci-enm  colour,  seldom  hanging  in  ropes 
in  the  fluid,  like  mucus,  and  becoming,  by  agitation,  completely  diffused 
through  it.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  neiUier  prevents  this  ditfusiou, 
nor  dissolves  the  deposit.  If  a  poilion  of  the  deposited  pus  be  agitated 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  liquid  potassae,  it  forms  a  dense,  translucent, 
gelatinous  mass.  On  decanting  some  uiine  from  the  deposited  pus,  the 
presence  of  albumen  may  be  detected  by  heat  and  nitric  acid."*  The 
pus  globules  may  be  recognised  under  the  microscope,  and  the  addition 
of  acetic  add  reveals  the  characteristic  nuclei.  1.  When  pus  comes 
from  the  uriniferofts  tubes^  the  kidney  being  in  a  confirmed  state  of 
suppurative  disorganization,  it  may  sometimes  be  found  moulded  in  the 
form  of  the  tubules ;  but  at  all  events  it  may  be  presumed  to  come 
from  this  som-ce,  if  constantly  present  in  the  urine,  and  equably  diffused 
through  it,  and  if  there  are  the  other  signs  of  kidney  disease  to  be  pre- 
sently described.  2.  Pus  from  the  bladder  will  probably  be  mixed  with 
large  quantities  of  mucus,  constituting  muco-purulent  matter.  3.  Pus 
from  an  abscess  will  be  variable  in  quantity,  and  not  equally  diffused. 
We  must  here  i-emark  that  a  few  pus  globules  are  often  mixed  with 
epithelial  debris  without  the  urine  being  albuminous. 

7.  The  Echinococcua  occasionally  infests  the  kidney,  producing  severe 
disturbance.  Small  cysts,  containing  the  animals,  with  their  charac- 
teristic booklets,  p.  173,  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  as  in  a  case  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Herbeil  Barker.  Turpentine  in  diuretic  doses  is  the 
best  means  of  dislodging  them. 

II.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney  {Acute  Nephritis)  is 
sometimes  caused  by  blows  on  the  loins,  or  by  the  irritation  of  renal 
calculi,  but  is  very  rarely  an  idiopathic  primary  affection.  The  symp- 
terns  are,  burning  pain  and  tendeiness  in  the  loins ;  colicky  pains  in 
the  belly ;  the  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the  bladder  irri- 
table, so  that  there  are  constant  attempts  at  micturition ;  fever  and 
great  thirst,  and  vomiting.  The  i-emedies  are — cupping,  leeches,  and 
castor-oil — i^peated  doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  with 
colchicum  if  the  habit  is  gouty  ;  warm  baths,  or  warm  fomentations  to 
the  loins,  and  barley-water  and  other  demulcent  drinks. 

III.  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  when  it  comes  under 
the  surgeon's  care,  is  generally  a  consequence  of  long-standing  disease 
of  the  urethra  or  bladder.  When  the  bladder  has  been  subject  to  fre- 
quent distension  tlirough  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  intlamed,  the  ureters  are  liable  to  become  dis- 
tended and  converted  as  it  were  into  subsidiary  receptacles  for  the 
urine,  so  that  all  the  violent  strainings  to  evacuate  it  tell  upon  the 
kidneyB;  and  these  become  diseased,  thi-ough  the  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, and  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  bladder.  The  pelvis 
and  infundibula  undergo  suppurative  inflammation — a  state  described 

•  Golding  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,  2nd  edit,  p.  273. 
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with  blood,  and  sometimes  containing  shreds  or  flakes  of  lymph.  As 
the  disease  proceeds,  it  deposits  pus  after  standing.  Fits  of  sleepiness, 
headaches,  and  sickness  come  on.  These  cases  are  almost  sure  to  end 
fatally.  Sometimes  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion  and  obstinate  vomit- 
ing ;  sometimes  of  suppression  of  urine  and  coma ;  sometimes  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  severe  shivering;  and  sometimes  of  a  i*apid  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  some  other  serous  membrane. 
The  kidneys  are  found  af^r  death  to  be  sofl  and  disorganized ;  readily 
separating  fit>m  their  capsule,  which,  however  adheres  flrmly  to  the 
flat  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  loins ;  and  most  likely  they  are  dilated 
into  cysts;  the  secreting  tissue  being  spi-ead  out  over  the  dilated 
pelvis  and  infundibula. 

IV.  Abscess  in  thk  Kidney. — This  may  be  suspected  if  dull 
pain  in  the  loins  and  I'epeated  shiveiing  follow  the  symptoms  of  ne- 
phi-itis.  Sometimes  the  ubscess  burats  into  the  ureter,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  pus  is  discharged  with  the  urine.  Abscess  of  the  kidney 
also  sometimes  bursts  on  the  loins,  and  the  patient  has  been  known  to 
recover. 

V.  Treatment  op  Chronic  Kidnev  Disease. — On  this  subject 
we  can  but  give  a  few  general  hints.  When  there  is  much  tenderness 
in  the  loins,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  by  cupping. 
Blisters  or  plasters  of  the  emp.  ammoniac!,  or  of  opium  or  belladonna 
may  also  be  of  service.  The  skin  should  be  kept  warm  by  flannel.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  free  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels, 
and  to  keep  up  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  if  deHcient,  by  the  milder 
sorts  of  diuretics,  such  as  small  doses  of  neutml  salts ;  the  infusions  of 
buchu,  and  uva  ursi,  of  can  ot-seed,  or  of  the  root  of  parsley.  The  tar- 
trate of  iron  will  be  of  great  service.  The  diet  genenilly  should  be 
plain,  but  nutritious.  If  the  loss  of  nlbunnon  is  peat,  it  should  be 
combated  by  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  or  tincture  of  galls  or  rhaiany,  or 
decoction  of  oak-bark  iutemally,  and  by  the  use  of  strong  essence  of 
meat.     F.  198. 

VI.  HEMATURIA,  or  Bloody  Urine. — The  seat  of  the  hamonhage 
may  be  either  the  kidneys,  or  the  prostate  or  bladder.  1 .  Haemorrhage 
from  the  kidney  may  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  renal  calculi,  or  by 
blows  on  the  loins ;  by  the  congestion  consequent  on  scarlet  fever ; 
and  by  other  diseased  states  of  the  whole  system,  as  in  typhus  and 
scurvy. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hofje  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world  a  foiin 
of  hamaturia  is  endemic,  and  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute 
worm  in  the  veins  of  the  kidney.* 

2.  Haemorrhage  from  the  prostate  or  bladder  may  be  caused  by  the 
rode  introduction  of  instruments,  or  by  the  irritation  of  stone;  or  by 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  or  fungoid  tumour,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
often  the  eailiest  manifestation.  When  the  blood  is  derived  from  the 
bladder,  some  portion  of  it  often  flows  pure  after  the  urine  is  discharged, 

•  John  Harley,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  I86i,  and  Hooper's  Physician's  Vade 
Mecum.  18&4. 
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and  it  is  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  oden  in  lai^ger  and  more  irr^- 
lar  clots  than  when  derived  from  the  kidneys ;  moreover,  the  pain  io 
the  back,  and  other  signs  of  renal  irritation  that  aooompaoy  Ueeding 
from  the  kidney,  will  not  be  present. 

Treatment, — When  hsemon-hage  from  the  kidneys  is  attended  with 
inflammatory  symptoms,  cupping,  purging,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  are 
indicated  ;  when  with  symptoms  of  debility,  the  dilate  salphnric  add, 
alum,  tinct.  ferri  muriatis,  or  gallic  acid.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the 
loins  and  hips  by  means  of  bladdeia  of  ice.  In  hsmon'iuiige  from  the 
bladder  a  catheter  should  be  passed  and  be  retained,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent both  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  bladder  and  straining  efforts  at 
micturition.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  obstinate,  the  bladder  may  be  in- 
jected with  cold  water  containing  a  scruple  of  alum  to  eadi  pint;  and 
if  much  blood  have  coagulated  in  the  bladder,  it  may  be  neoessary  to 
break  it  down  by  repeated  injections  of  water.  Small  doses  of  turpen- 
tine will  sometimes  check  a  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  whidi  re- 
sists all  other  means. 

VII.  Suppression  of  Urine  {Ischuria  Renaiis). — When  the  kid- 
neys have  been  long  abused  by  inordinate  indulgence  in  strong  drink, 
and  are  falling  into  disease,  or  when  they  have  become  diseased,  they 
are  liable  suddenly  to  lose  their  function  of  secreting  the  urine.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  urea  and  other  elements  of  the  urine 
accuniulnte  in  the  blood  ;  the  patient  complains  of  great  uneasiness  in 
the  head  aud  loins ;  he  becomes  fii*st  drowsy,  and  then  comatose,  and 
dies  in  four  or  five  days.  This  alfection  is  alluded  to  heie  in  order  to 
hint  at  the  diagnosis  between  it  and  intention  of  urine.  In  suppres- 
sion, if  the  catheter  is  introduced,  the  bladder  will  be  found  onpty; 
whereas  in  letention,  whether  from  stricture,  or  from  diseased  prostate, 
or  from  palsy  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  felt  full  and  distended  above  the 
pubcs. 

SECTION  VIII. — URINARY  DEPOSITS  OR  GRAVEL* 
In  the  urine  are  washed  away  the  refuse  matters  derived  from  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body.  Any  deviation, 
therefore,  from  a  healthy  state  of  digestion  and  nutrition  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  deviation  from  the  healthy  properties  of  the  urine.  So 
extensive  and  complicated  is  the  chemical  and  physiological  history  of 
these  changes,  that  we  can  but  refer  to  the  works  of  Prout,  Liebig, 
Golding  bird,  Bence  Jones,  Owen  Rees,  Ganxxi,  Hassall,  Lionel  iWnle, 
and  George  Harley,  and  must  confine  oui'selves  to  the  immediate 
bearings  of  the  subject  on  surgical  practice. 

We  may  observe  that  when  the  surgeon  examines  the  urine,  since  it 
vaiies  extremely  in  its  properties  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  the  whole 

•  For  inronnation  on  the  subject  of  tbls  and  the  following  sectiotis.  ronsnlt 
Prout  on  Stomach  sncl  Urinary  l>iiM>a«e;  Garrod,  I.ancet>  1»49;  Bence  Jom-s. 
Lancet  fur  IK50,  vol.  1. ;  Bn>die  on  I^iseoses  uf  the  Urinary  Organs,  3Td  edition  ; 
Golding  nird  on  Urinary  HepoBit*,  3rd  edit.;  iiaisaall,  Lancet,  lWi-53;  Lionel 
Beale  on  Urine,  Urinary  lH•IM)8it^  and  Calculi.  2ik1  edit.  1864  ;  Dr.  G  lUrlevN 
Lectures  in  Med.  'J*ime«  and  iinz.,  1864. 
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quantity  that  is  passed  during  twenty- four  hours  should  he  collected 
into  one  vessel ;  so  that  its  acidity  and  speciHc  gravity  and  quantity 
may  he  fairly  estimated. 

We  may  observe  as  a  further  preliminary,  that  when  a  precipitate  is 
let  fall  from  tlie  urine  afler  it  has  been  voided,  it  is  called  a  sedimetii  ; 
that  when  precipitated  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys  it  is  called  gracel ;  and 
that  gravel  lodging  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  passages  may  concrete 
into  stone.  Further,  that  when  the  urine  of  any  person  habitually  pi-e- 
sents  any  one  kind  of  deposit,  he  is  generally  said  to  have  a  coirespond- 
ing  diathesis ;  as  the  lithic  diathesis,  &c. 

The  principal  diseased  conditions  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  are 
those  in  which  the  urine  deposits — 1st,  uric  or  lithic  acid;  2ndly,  oxa- 
late of  lime ;  3rdly,  phosphates. 

1.  Lithic,  or  Uric  Acid,  or  Red  Gravel. — This  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  minute  cry.-«tal8,  tinged  with  the  colourinjj;  matter  of  the 


urine.  It  generally  indicates  a  highly  acid  state  of  the  urine,  through 
which  it  ij>  precipitated  from  the  ammonia  and  other  substimces  which 
ought  to  be  held  in  solution. 

The  amorphous  Uthates  of  ammonia^  soda,  and  lime  form  a  very 
common  sediment,  varying  in  colour  from  nearly  white  to  daik  red  or 
yellow.  The  urine  from  which  it  is  deposited  is  generally  acid ;  clear 
when  passed,  but  clouded  as  it  cools ;  and  this  sediment  may  readily 
be  distinguished  by  its  dissolving  when  heated  slightly. 

Lithates,  deeply  tinged  by  pink  or  brick -dust  colouring  matter,  form 
the  sediments  observed  in  fever,  gout,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver. 
The  lithate  of  soda  is  sometimes  found. 

II.  Oxalate  op  Lime  is  generally  deposited  from  uiine  which  is 
highly  acid,  and  contains  much  lithnte.     It  is  in  the  form  of  minute 

•  I.  Lithic  scld.  2.  Lithates  In  powder,  and  spherules  of  lithic  acid  or 
lithate.    3.  Basic  phosphate.    4.  Torula. 
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octahedral  crystals,  invisible  except  by  the  micro80ope.  The  dumb-bdl 
form  is  rai'e,  and  probably  another  form  of  oxalate.    (Dr.  Benle.) 


III.  Phosphatic  Deposits  may  arise  in  two  ways.  First,  from 
excessive  secretion  of  the  mucus  of  the  bladder.  If  the  bladder  be 
irritated  from  any  cause  so  as  to  create  this  condition,  the  urine  may 
be  rendered  alkaline  by  decomposition  of  its  urea  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. But  this  is  far  from  being  any  evidence  of  a  phosphaiic  dia- 
thesis. For  example,  the  writer  has  ot\en  found  crystals  of  lithic  acid, 
in  highly-ammoniacal  urine — which  has  doubtless  been  secreted  acid — io 
gouty  cystitis.  Thus,  an  irritating — possibly  over-acid — state  of  the 
urine  may  be  the  cause  of  ultimate  alkaUnity. 

Secondly,  they  may  arise  from  a  primarily  alkaline,  or  insufficiently- 
acid  state  of  the  urine,  through  which  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of 
magnesia  are  precipitated :  but  they  do  not  prove  that  phosphoric  acid 
is  in  excess  in  the  urine.  Tlie  most  common  cause  of  alkalescence,  or 
of  deficient  acidity  in  the  urine,  is  suiiiiised  by  Bence  Jones  to  be  ex- 
cessive acidity  of  the  stomach.  Thus,  as  the  writer  of  this  work  stated 
in  the  edition  of  1841,  the  urine  is  often  loaded  with  triple  phosphate 
when  the  stomach  is  full  of  acid.  In  such  a  case  the  urine  if  alkaline 
is  said  to  Ije  so  from  preponderance  of  potass  or  soda.  The  imimoniical 
urine  which  is  commonly  found  in  chronic  cystitis,  in  disease  or  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  latter  stages  of  prostatic  disease,  nod  under 
any  circumstances  which  cause  habitual  retention  of  urine,  is  the  result 
of  putrefaction.  When  urine  is  alkaline  from  ammonia,  reddened  lit- 
mus-paper steeped  in  it,  and  afterwards  heated,  recovers  its  red  colour, 
which  Ls  not  the  case  when  alkalescence  arises  from  the  presence  of  fixed 
alkali.  The  varieties  of  phosphatic  deposit  are — 1,  the  triple  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  niague^'ia,  which  appears  in  sparkling  prismatic  crys- 
tals on  the  surface  of  the  urine  (fig.  o,  p.  633);  '2nd,  basic  triple  phos- 
phate, formed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  either  in  the  bladder  or  out 
of  it  (fig.  3,  p.  639) ;  and  3rd,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  a  white  amor- 
phous powder,  generally  associated  with  mucus. 

Patliolojical  Relations. — The  lithic  sediments,  crystalline  or  amor- 
phous, often  accompany  gout^  and  may  exist  in  conjunction  with  a 
highly  sthenic  plethoric  condition  ;  not  that  this  is  always  the  case,  for 
they  may  indicate  debility,  mal -assimilation,  or  excessive  fatigue.     Tlie 

•  1.  Oxalate  of  lime  crystals.  2.  Oxalate  of  lime  In  pellucid  spherules; 
sitiglf,  double  (or  dumb-bells),  and  quadruple.  From  the  urine  of  a  woman 
wbose  only  symptom  was  extremely  distressing  palpitation.    3.  Q'stlne. 
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oxalic  generally  indicate  feeble  powers  of  assimilation,  and  exhaustion 
of  the  nervons  system.  The  phoepbatic,  when  not  arising  from  changes 
in  the  bladder,  usually  indicate  low  dyspepsia.  Any  deposit  may  exist 
occasionally  in  small  quantity  nnnoticed ;  it  is  the  constant  or  abun- 
dant  presence  which  is  the  important  evidence  of  disease. 

When  a  patient  is  secreting  the  i^  crystalline  gravel,  or  has,  to  use 
the  vulgar  phrase,  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  he  usually  complains  of  great  pain 
in  the  loins  and  bladder ;  frequent  desire  to  make  water ;  and  aching  of 
the  testicles  and  hips.  Sometimes  thjke  symptoms  are  attended  with 
great  feverishness ;  sometimes  with  mere  languor  and  dyspepsia. 

When  oxalate  of  lime  is  abundant,  the  whole  urinary  organs  are  apt 
to  8ii0er  extremely ;  with  frequent  micturition ;  aching  in  the  loins  and 
bladder ;  great  irritation  of  the  genital  oipins ;  oflen  these  symptoms 
are  combined  with  peculiar  lassitude,  Hts  of  headache,  sour  perspira- 
tion, nettle-rash,  extreme  despondency,  and  other  signs  of  obstinate  in- 
digestion, and  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the  blood.  Aching  of  the  eye- 
balls has  been  often  noticed  by  the  author. 

Treatment. — The  ti-eatment  of  urinary  disorders  has  of  late  years 
been  made  too  dependent  on  a  superficial  chemical  examination  of  the 
urine ;  it  being  the  custom  to  give  acids  if  the  urine  is  alkaline,  and 
so  forth,  without  sufficient  regard  to  other  circumstances.  The  author 
stated  in  an  edition  of  this  work  published  in  1841,  that  this  summary 
method  of  treatment  was  essentially  erroneous.  Subsequent  experience 
has  confirmed  his  ideas  on  this  point;  and  he  would  advise  his  readers, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  treat  the  general  health  on  rational  princi- 
ples, and  leave  the  urine  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  first  thing  to  notice,  is  the  patient's  blood-making  powers,  and 
his  habits.  Because  if  lusty  and  i-ed-lipped,  and  a  high  liver,  and 
troubled  with  lithic  gravel  of  no  long  duration,  he  will  generally  be 
speedily  relieved  by  full  purgation ;  by  reduced  diet,  warm  baths,  and 
liq.  potassae  in  drachm-doses  thrice  daily  af^er  meals.  The  diathesis 
will  be  kept  at  bay  likewise  by  habits  of  early  rising,  by  exercise  enough 
to  make  the  skin  eliminate  add  ;  by  great  temperance  in  meat  and  beer 
or  wine;  by  freely  eating  fresh  vegetables,  and  especially  cabbage, 
water-cresses,  and  fruit,  provided  always  that  they  cause  no  inconve- 
nience to  the  stomach  ;  and  by  occasional  effervescing,  alkaline,  or  saline 
draughts — such  as  lemon-juice,  potass- water.  Seltzer- water,  or  F.  68, 
60,  HI,  70,  72,  73,  &c.     Hot  air  or  vapour  baths  may  be  of  use. 

But  far  different  must  be  the  treatment  if  the  urinary  deposit,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  created,  not  by  an  excess  of  material  in  the  system,  but 
by  feebleness  of  the  powers  which  ought  to  convert  the  food  into 
healthy  fiesh  and  blood,  or  by  overwork  of  mind  or  body.  In  these 
cases  the  prime  object  must  be  to  strengthen  the  digestion ;  and  the 
means  ai«  the  following — 1.  It  is  often  beneficial  to  begin  the  cure  by 
freeing  the  liver  and  bowels  of  black  offensive  scybalous  motions,  by  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel,  with  colocynth,  or  with  some  tonic  pui^,to 
cany  it  o6r,  F.  37,  41,  50,  &c.  The  motions  should  be  inspected,  and 
the  medicine  be  repeated  at  discretion  till  they  are  rendered  healthy. 

D  2  T 
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2.  There  are  few  remedies  oomparable  to  change  cf  air,  iodnding,  •• 
it  must,  change  of  diet,  water,  habits,  and  oocupaikHi,  for  the  care  of  all 
disorders  of  mal-oRsimilation.  3.  Alka^,  such  as  F.  77,  79,  maj  be 
given  in  small  doses  after  meals  to  the  infinite  comfort  of  the  stoniach, 
if  the  patient  complains  of  sour  eructations,  flushed  face,  flatulence,  &&, 
and  this,  no  matter  whether  the  arine  is  ammoniacal  or  not.  4.  But 
the  most  important  medicines  are  Tonics.  Of  these  one  of  the  moit 
useful  is  the  nitromariatic  acid,  K.  22,  which  may  always  be  giren  with 
beneBt  on  an  empty  stomach,  if  the  patient  likes  it ;  if  he  fiwls  that  it 
takes  away  that  nauseous,  flabby,  alkaline  condition  of  mouth  which  so 
commonly  accompanies  a  low  digestive  power.  But  the  other  mineral 
acids— bark,  quinine,  nux  vomica,  and  other  bitters ;  the  sulphates  of 
zinc  and  iron  ;  and  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron — will  all  be  fbond 
useful.  5.  Conium,  or  even  opium,  iotroduced  into  the  rectum  as  a  sup- 
pository is  sometimes  necessary  to  allay  local  irritation,  especially  in 
phosphatic  and  oxalic  cases.  It  may  also  be  necessary  as  a  means  of 
procuring  sleep,  and  preventing  the  nervous  system  from  being  wore 
out  by  its  own  iiiitability.  6.  The  diet  should  consist  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  most  readily  convertible  into  good  flesh  and  blood, 
and  least  liable  to  undergo  degeneration  during  their  solution  in  the 
stomach.  Meat,  good  soup,  milk,  eggs,  good  bi^d,  crudfieroiis  vege- 
tables— brandy  and  water,  pale  sherry,  good  Bordeaux,  and  bitter  ale — 
show  the  kind  of  substances  to  be  preferred ;  and  pastxy,  sago,  slops, 
and  bad  wiue  the  things  to  be  avoided. 

SECTION   IX. — THE   VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  STOKE. 

The  various  deposits  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  section  may,  as  we 
observed,  lodge  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  concrete  into 
stone.  There  are  altogether  fourteen  species,  many  of  which  are  exces- 
sively rare.  The  principal  ones  are,  the  lithic,  phosphatic,  and  mul- 
berry. 

I.  LiTHic  Acid  stones  are  generally  oval,  flattened,  &wn  or  maho- 
gany coloured,  and  on  a  section  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  concentric 
lamime.  Tests. — ^This  add  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  in  Sqtor 
potasses ;  it  bums  away  almost  entirely  before  the  blowpipe  with  an 
odour  of  burnt  horn,  and  if  dlfi^ested  in  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  add, 
and  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  it  leaves  a  residue,  which,  when 
oold,  becomes  purple,  if  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  {nmrixide). 

II.  LiTHATE  OF  Ammonia  rarely  forms  a  stone,  because  it  b  tole- 
rably soluble  in  warm  urine.  Tests. — It  may  be  known  by  the  same 
tests  as  the  preceding,  and,  besides,  it  evolves  aaunonia  when  traated 
by  liq.  potassae. 

III.  Phosphate  of  Lime  or  bone-earth  stones  an  nuv.  They  tn 
pale  brown,  friable,  and  laminated.  Tests. — Soluble  in  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acids,  and  precipitated  by  liq.  ammonia; ;  quite  infusible.    (Beale.) 

IV.  Triple  Phosphate  (o/ammwiw  and  magnesia)  fonns  white  or 
pale-giay  atones,  comi^osed  of  small  brilliant  cryitala.    Te$U,^EY6irm 
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ammonia  when  treated  with  liq.  potassse ;  is  soluble  in  acetic  or  muri- 
atic acid ;  precipitated  again  by  ammonia  in  form  of  crystals  of  basic 
phosphate ;  fusible  under  the  blowpipe,  its  fusibility  varying  with  the 
amount  of  triple  phosphate. 

V.  The  Fusible  Stone  is  formed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
triple  phosphate  mixed.  It  forms  a  white  friable  mass  liice  mortar,  and 
is  very  fusible. 

VL  The  Mulberry  Stone  is  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is 
dark  red,  rough,  and  tuberculated.  Tests. — Not  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
potass ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  if  exposed  to  the  blowpipe,  the  acid  is 
buraed  off,  and  quicklime  is  left,  which,  if  moistened,  reddens  tuimeric 
paper. 

VII.  Besides  the  above,  stones  are  sometimes  composed  o£  cystine,  a 
peculiar  animal  substance,  containing  much  sulphur,  soluble  both  in 
alkalies  and  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  acetic  acid ;  precipitable  in 
peculiar  six>sided  crystals  by  acetic  acid  from  its  solution  in  ammonia 
(see  fig,  3,  p.  640) ;  also  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  of  tlie  fibrine  of  the 
blood,  and  of  xanthic  or  uric  oxidey  a  peculiar  animal  matter  allied  to 
uric  acid.  The  lithate  of  soda,  the  lithate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  silica,  ai-e  also  rare  ingredients  in  calculi. 

Alternating  Calculi, — Sometimes  stones  are  composed  of  alternate 
layere  of  lithic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  very  commonly  the  outer 
layers  of  a  stone  are  phosphatic,  tlie  nucleus  lithic  or  mulberry.  The 
phosphates  commonly  succeed  the  other  deposits,  being  surely  produced 
after  a  time  by  the  irritatiou  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but  the  lithic 
and  mulberry  never  coat  the  phosphates. 

SECTION  X.— STONE   IN  THE  KIDNEY    AND    URETER. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidney  are,  pain  ia  one 
or  both  loins;  irritation  and  retraction  of  the  testicles;  the  urine 
bloody  after  violent  jolting  exercise ;  and  occasional  fits  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidney.  Stones  in  the  kidney  are  most  frequently  com- 
posed of  lithic  acid,  which  will  be  known  by  the  deposit  of  red  sand 
from  the  urine.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  more  rare.  Crystals  both  of 
this  substauce  and  of  lithic  acid  have  been  detected  in  the  tubuli 
uriniferi.  Phosphatic  stone  in  the  kidney  is  still  more  rare.  When 
it  does  exist,  it  is  genei-ally  composed  of  the  pliosphate  of  lime,  and 
indicates  incipient  disease  of  the  organ. 

Treatmait. — When  a  stone  is  ascertained  or  suspected  to  exist  in 
the  kidney,  the  indications  arej  firsts  to  examine  the  genei'al  health, 
and  treat  any  derangement  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
previous  sections;  secwdly,  to  endeavour  to  expedite  the  passage 
of  the  stone  through  the  ureter,  by  diluents  and  diuretics;  and  by  the 
oautious  use  of  exercise  so  as  to  dislodge  it ;  and,  thirdly,  to  remove 
inflammation  if  it  exist,  by  cupping  on  the  loins,  by  mild  aperients  and 
.  copious  enemata  of  warm  water,  by  opium  or  henbane,  and  by  waim 
baths  or  fomentations.     Pounded  ice  applied  to  the  loins  gives  great 
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relief  when  much  barniog  pain  is  complained  of,  but  it  most  be  ineil 
with  caution. 

The  ordinary  and  most  favonrable  event  of  stone  in  the  kidnej  is, 
that  it  descends  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder.  In  some  cnei» 
however,  it  remains  in  the  kidney,  increases  in  size,  oompletelj  fills  up 
the  pelvis  and  infundibula,  and  causes  the  oi-gan  either  to  waste  avaj 
or  to  suppurate ;  the  abscess  bursting  either  into  the  colon,  or  <»i  the 
loins. 

The  Passage  of  a  Stone  thbouqh  the  Ureter  cmimb  the 
following  symptoms: — ^The  patient  complains  of  sudden  and  moit 
severe  paiu,  Hr^t  in  the  loins  and  groin,  subsequently  in  the  testicle, 
and  inside  of  the  thigh.  The  testicle  is  also  retracted  spasmodically. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  violent  sickness,  fkintnesa,  and  collapse, 
which  may  last  two  or  three  days,  and  are  only  relieved  when  the 
stone  reaches  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — The  warm  bath,  large  doses  of  opium,  emollient  ene- 
mata,  and  plenty  of  diluents,  are  the  obvious  remedies,  and  an  actire 
purgative  may  perhaps  be  tried  if  the  process  is  slow. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that  there  is  a  set  of  symptoms  which 
sometimes  affects  gouty  peojtle — consisting  of  pains  in  the  loins  reach- 
ing to  the  groin  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  scanty,  high-coloured 
urine — which  very  much  resemble  those  caused  by  the  passing  of  a 
stone  through  the  ureter.  They  may  her  distinguished  by  the  abence  of 
faintuess  and  vomiting,  and  i-eadily  yield  to  purgatives  and  colcfaicum. 

SECTION  XI.— STONE   IN  THE   BLADDER, 

Stone  in  the  Bladder  produces  the  following  symptoms :  1.  Ir- 
ritability of  the  bladder,  frequent  irresistible  desire  to  make  water. 
2.  Occasional  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream  of  water  during  micturi- 
tion, from  the  stone  falling  on  the  orifice  of  the  urethm ;  the  stream 
probably  flowing  again  if  the  patient  throws  himself  on  his  bands  and 
knees.  3.  Occnsioual  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  always  severest 
after  micturition.  4.  Pain  in  the  glans  penis.  If  the  patient  be  a 
child,  he  is  always  attempting  to  alleviate  this  pain  by  pulling  at  the 
prepuce,  which  becomes  extremely  elongated.  5.  Occasional  passage  of 
blood  and  crystals  of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  with  the  urine. 

6.  Sounding. — But  none  of  the  above  symptoms  must  be  depended 
on  alone.  The  existence  of  the  stone  must  be  made  sensible  to  the  ear 
and  fingers,  and  the  instrument  employed  for  this  pur^Kwe  is  a  soufKf, 
a  solid  iron  rod,  the  size  of  a  medium  catheter,  not  large  enough  to 
distend  the  urethra.  Its  handle  should  be  polished,  and  the  zMh 
smaller  than  the  end,  so  as  to  move  easily  in  the  urethra,  and  the 
surgeon  should  possess  several,  of  vanous  lengths.  The  form  •!*  sound 
used  by  Mr.  Fergusson  is  the  best. 

One  of  these  instruments  should  be  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
urinary  organs  are  comparatively  free  from  irritation,  and  the  health 
from  disturbance.    The  patient  should  be  on  his  back  on  a  high  bed. 
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the  pelvis  raised  on  a  pillow,  and  the  bladder  nearly,  but  not  quite,  full. 
In  order  to  insui*e  perfect  quietness,  and  to  prevent  pain  to  the  patient, 
he  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  if  the  bladder 
is  empty,  tepid  water  should  be  injected.  The  sound  should  be  care- 
fully moved  about,  to  examine  every  part  of  the  bladder,  and  if  there 
is  a  stone  of  any  size  it  will  most  probably  be  heard  to  strike  and  felt  to 
grate  upon  it.  If  nothing,  however,  is  discovered,  the  patient  may  be 
made  to  turn  on  one  side,  or  to  sit  upright,  or  the  finger  may  be  passed 
into  the  rectum ;  or  a  sound  with  the  same  abrupt  curve  as  the  litho- 
trite  may  be  used  to  explore  the  bos  fond  of  the  bladder,  behind  the 
prostate;  or  a  catheter  may  be  introduced,  and  the  stone  may  perhaps 
be  felt  to  strike  against  it  as  the  urine  flows  away.  But  if  the  symp- 
toms are  well  marked,  the  surgeon  must  not  be  contented  with  one 
unsuccessful  examination. 

Diagnosis, — In  sounding  there  ai*e  two  errors  to  he  avoided.  First, 
that  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  stone,  when  none  can  be  felt.  The 
chief  circumstances  which  occasion  difficulty  in  this  respect  are, 
enlarged  prostate  ;  cysts  or  pouches,  in  which  the  stone  can  be  hid ; 
and  small  size  of  the  stone. 

The  second  error  is  that  of  taking  something  for  a  stone  which  is 
not.  Thus  polypous  or  pendulous  growths,  portions  of  the  bladder 
hardened,  or  rough  from  ulceration  or  from  fibrinous  deposit,  or  en- 
crusted with  phosphates ;  even  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  exostoses,  and 
tumours  of  neighbouring  parts,  have  at  times  been  mistaken  for  stone. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  vary  in  severity: — 1,  according  to  its  size 
and  roaghness ;  2,  according  to  the  state  of  the  urine ;  3,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  bladder,  whether  healthy  or  inflamed.  They  may 
be  very  slight  for  years ;  in  fact,  a  little  pain  in  micturition  and  bloody 
urine  aflcr  riding  may  be  the  only  inconveniences.  But  afler  a  certain 
period  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  irritable,  and  finally  in- 
flamed ;  the  urine  alkaline,  and  loaded  with  viscid  mucus  and  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  the  strength  fails  ;  and  finally,  after  yeai-s  of  sufiering,  the 
patient  sinks. 

The  sources  of  vesical  calculi  are  two : — 1,  the  urine ;  2,  the  mucus 
of  tiie  bladder ;  and  calculi  are  exceedingly  liable  to  foim  from  the 
latter  source,  if  the  prostate  is  diseased,  or  if  foreign  bodies  are  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  serve  for  nuclei.  In  these  cases  the 
stone  is  invariably  phosphatic. 

The  composition  of  a  stone  may  be  judged  of,  but  not  always  ac- 
curately, by  the  state  of  the  urine.     Its  size  may  be  appreciated: — 

1,  by  its  composition,  for  the  phosphatic    are  always   the   largest ; 

2,  by  the  time  it  has  existed ;  3,  by  observing  the  force  required  to 
dislodge  it  from  its  situation ;  4,  it  may  be  measured  by  passing  the 
•ound  across  its  surface,  or  by  the  urethra  forceps  or  lithotrite,  or  by 
Cozeter's  hollow  sound.  Phosphatic  stones  are  of  quickest  growth ; 
they  are  softest  and  most  friable.  Uric  and  oxalic  stones  are  of 
slow  growth ;  they  are  haix),  break  into  sharp  fragments,  and  give  a 
clearer  ring  or  click  when  struck  with  the  sound  than  do  the  phos- 
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phatic.  Stones  have  been  known  to  vary  in  weight  from  a  few  j^ 
to  foi-ty-four  ounces,  and  in  number  from  one  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-two.  Mr.  C.  Mayo,  of  Winchester,  extracted  one  weighing  fbor^ 
teen  ounces  and  a  half,'  but  it  was  broken ;  the  patient  lived  several 
years.  Gooch  tells  us  that  Mr.  Harmer,  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1746, 
extracted  one  entire  which  weighed  nearly  fifteen  ounces,  and  the 
patient  lived  five  years.  Sir  A.  Cooper  extracted  one  entire,  weighfog 
sixteen  ounces,  but  the  patient  died.  Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  in  1834 
extracted  one  entire  weighing  seventeen  ounces  two  drachma  and  thirty- 
six  grains,  from  a  young  man  aged  twenty-one,  who  survived  five 
days.*     The  opration  was  the  bilateral. 

Treatment, — The  indications  are: — 1,  to  get  rid  of  the  diseased  state 
of  the  urine  ;  2,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  ;  3,  to  remove  the  stone. 
The  first  and  second  are  to  be  accomplished  by  measures  whidi  have 
been  already  spoken  of  when  treating  of  gravel  and  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder.  The  third  mav  be  executed  in  three  ways,  vit., 
1,  solution;  2,  liihotrity;  and  3,  lithotomy^each  of  which  leqaim 
to  be  treated  of  in  a  distinct  section. 

SECTION  Xn. — LITHOLYSIS,  OR  SOLUTION  OP  STONE. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  long  since  showed  that  phosphatic  calculi  may  some- 
times be  dissolved  altogether,  and  sometimes  be  so  disintegrated  or 
reduced  in  size  that  they  may  escape  through  the  urethra  by  means 
of  the  injections  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  directed  for  chronic  cystitis. 

The  Vichy  water,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  has  considerable  effect  not  only  on  lithic  calculi,  whicb 
it  dissolves  by  virtue  of  its  alkali,  but  on  the  phosphatic,  which  it 
affects  through  its  carbonic  acid,  and  by  disintegrating  the  animal 
matter  which  cements  them  together,  f 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  various  alkaline  and  saline  solutions 
and  solutions  of  lead,  aided  by  the  force  of  galvanism,  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Hoskins,  of  Guerasey,  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Dr.  G.  Robinson,  of  Newcastle, 
and  others ;  but  they  have  not  been  yet  brought  to  any  practical 
result. 

SECTION  XIII.— LrTHOTBrTT. 

Definition. — An  operation  for  grinding  or  crushing  stone  in  the 
bladder  into  fragments  of  so  small  a  size  that  they  may  be  readily  ex- 
pelled through  the  urethra. 

History. — So  desirable  is  this  object,  that  it  has  been  treated  of,  or 
attempted,  by  surgeons  in  every  epoch  of  civilization  ;  by  Hippocrates 
amongst  the  Greeks  ;  by  Albucasis  of  the  Arabian  school ;  by  Franco, 

*  The  writer  most  thank  Wm.  Darling.  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D^  &c,  formerly  of 
New  York,  for  this  fact ;  Dr.  Darling  was  present  at  the  operation,  «nd  weighed 
the  slone. 

t  See  Dr.  Willis's  work  on  Stone;  Elliott  Hoskins,  Lond.  Joum.  of  Med, 
Oct  1861;  Ranking,  vol.  xir.  and  xvil.,  quoted  from  FhiL  Trans.,  1853. 
Dr.  6.  BobloMn's  pamphlet  on  Electro-Uthotricy.    Lond..  1856. 
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Guido  de  Cauliaco,  Hildanus,  Haller,  and  others,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  attempt^,  however,  were,  as  Mr.  Coulson 
observes,  isolated,  and  fruitless,  till,  in  1813,  Gruithuisen,  a  Bavarian 
surgeon,  published  two  memoirs  on  Lithotrity,  and  described  his  in- 
sti-uroents  consisting  of  "a  straight  canula,  intended  to  pass  into  the 
blidder  and  ser\'e  as  a  conductor  for  a  perforator,  which  was  either 
lance-shaped  or  dentat«?d ;  a  wire  for  seizing  and  fixing  the  calculus, 
a  handle  rapidly  moved  by  a  bow-drill,  a  bi'anched  forceps,  and  a  hook 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  fragments  of  stone  when  divided  by 
the  peiforator.*'  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  instruments 
were  used  either  on  the  dead  body  or  on  the  living,  and  the  project  was 
soon  forgotten.* 

Following  the  historical  summary  prefixed  to  Mr.  Coulson's  very 
complete  and  elaliorate  Lectures  on  Lithotrity,  originally  published  in 
the  Lancet  for  1852,  and  since  collected  into  a  separate  volume,  we 
find  that  the  pei'son  who  next  took  up  the  subject  was  Civiale.  In  the 
year  1817,  then  a  poor  student,  he  constructed  the  models  of  some  in- 
straments,  and  the  next  year  applied  to  the  French  Minister  for  pecu- 
niary aid  towards  canying  on  his  experiments.  His  cliief  instrument 
was  a  double  metallic  tube,  the  inner  tube  having  six  elastic  steel 
branches  at  its  extremity:  these  weie  intended  to  grasp  the  stone, 
which  was  then  to  be  bored  by  a  lance-shaped  lithotriteur.  Pursuing 
his  researches,  Civiale,  in  1819,  reduced  the  six  branches  of  his  instru- 
ment to  four,  and  in  1820  to  three.  He  added  a  bow-drill;  and 
with  these  improved  instruments  experiments  were  publicly  made  in 

1822,  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Pitie,  and  in  the  dissecting-rooms  of  the 
Faculty. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Elderton  published  in  the  April  No.  of  the  *  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal '  a  proposal  for  attacking  calculi  with  a  curved 
two-branched  instrument  and  perforator.  But  Elderton 's  proposal, 
like  Gruithuisen's,  was  unfruitful ;  Civiale's  was  more  fortunate. 

In  April  1822,  M.  Amnssat  described  an  instrument  which  he  had 
constructed  for  crushing  stone.  This  was  a  strong  two-bladed  forceps 
acting  laterally,  concealed  in  a  canula,  and  worked  by  a  lever.  In 
June  of  the  same  year,  M.  Leroy,  now  better  known  as  Leroy  d*Etiolles, 
produced  an  instrument,  consisting  of  a  double  canula,  of  four  long 
watch-springs,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  inner  canula,  to 
catch  the  stone,  and  of  perforators  worked  by  a  bow-drill.     In  April 

1823,  M.  Leroy  produced  an  improved  instrument.  The  appearance  of 
this  drew  M.  Civiale  from  his  retirement ;  but  not  till  May  1823 
did  he  publish  an  account  of  his  pi'ocess.  On  January  10,  1824,  he 
performed  his  first  operation  in  the  presence  of  Barons  Percy  and 
Chaussier,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Faculty.  The  patient  was 
relieved  of  his  stone  in  two  sittings ;  a  third  equally  quickly.  Thus 
Civiale  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  lithotrity. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  boring  instruments.    The  first 

•  Conlflon  on  Lithotrity  and  Lithotomy,  Lond^  1863. 
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crushing  Instrament  of  any  value  was  manafactared  by  Mr.  Weia  io 
1824.  It  was  composed  of  two  blades  sliding  on  each  other,  and 
brought  together  by  a  screw.  This  is,  in  essentials,  the  instrament 
used  at  the  present  day.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  howerer,  thought  that  the 
screw  would  act  with  such   violence   on  a  bard  calcuioa  that  the 


bladder  would  be  injured  by  the  6ying  off  of  the  fragments ;  and  so  for 
a  time  it  was  laid  aside. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Hay  garth  invented  a  sliding  instrument,  to  which  s 
screw  was  connected  at  the  sugjjestion  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  tried  it  on 
a  patient  in  the  Biimingbam  Hospital  in  the  same  year.  To  this  di«- 
tinguished  surgeon  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  performed  the 
modem  operation  of  crushing  by  the  screw. 

But  the  method  which  now  acquired  celebrity,  and  which  vna  first 
practised  by  Heiirteuloup  in  1830,  consisted  in  hammering  the  stone  to 
piece.<.  The  patient  was  confined  to  a  bed  of  peculiar  constructioD, 
calletl  the  lit  rectangulaire ;  and  the  pcraitew  courbe  a  mor^rau— a 
sliding  instrument  composed  of  three  blades — was  made  to  seiie  the 
stone.  This  was  then  broken  by  repeated  blows  with  a  hammer  on  the 
other  extremity  of  the  instrument,  which  was  fixed  securely  to  a  vice. 
But  this  plan  was  fi-aught  with  many  inconveniences.  The  instrument 
was  too  feeble :  in  one  cas<>  it  was  bent  up  over  the  pubes ;  its  blades 
were  apt  to  become  so  clogged  with  pulverised  fras:ments,  that  they 
were  withdrawn  with  difficulty,  or  perhaps  not  until  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  had  been  slit  up ;  and  the  bladder  was  exposed  to  injury  from 
percussion  communicated  from  the  instrument,  and  from  the  violent 
splitting  of  the  calculus. 

•  WcIjw's  Llthotrltfl  with  screw  force.  The  upper  or  male  blade  Is  drawn 
back  by  the  thumb  upon  4.  The  scale  shows  the  degree  of  st>paration  ;  b,  the 
handle.  I.  The  end  of  the  blades ;  3,  end  of  the  blades  of  a  lighter  imtrumeot 
for  fragments;  2,  end  of  a  catbeter  scoop  for  permitting  escape  of  detritoa. 
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HeurteIoap*8  instrument  was  next  improved  and  simplified  bj 
Costeilo,  who  seems  to  have  reinvented  the  two  sliding  blades  which 
Weiss  bad  designed  eight  years  previoosly.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  gentleman 
atuched  to  the  Bank  of  Ii-eland,  devis^  the  oval  slit  in  the  female 
blade,  for  the  escape  of  detritus,  shown  in  tigs.  1  and  3.     In  1834, 


Mr.  Fergusson  employed  the  hand-rack  and  pinion  represented  in  the 
above  cut. 

The  advantages  of  the  rack  and  pinion  ai*e  that  the  degree  of  force 
can  be  felt  by  the  hand,  and  that  pressui-e  can  be  alternated  with  per- 
cussion. The  latest  instruments,  however,  have  a  screw,  with  such 
modifications  as  enable  the  male  blade  to  be  drawn  back,  without 
reversing  the  screw.  This  was  devised  by  Civiale,  made  by  Charri^i-e, 
and  improved  by  Weiss  and  Coxeter.  The  shaft  also  is  smaller  than 
the  jaws,  so  that  it  can  be  more  readily  manipulated  in  a  small  urethra; 
the  instruments  also  are  of  two  kinds — the  lai^r  and  heavier,  with 
ftm^trated  female  blade,  for  crushing  a  stone  into  fragments — the 
lighter,  such  as  No.  2  in  the  preceding  page,  for  further  crushing  frag- 
ments into  powder. 

The  account  we  can  find  room  for  of  lithotrity  is  most  imperfect.  It 
is  an  operation  requiring  the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  diagnosis  so 
as  to  fix  on  the  cases  best  adapted  for  it.  It  demands  enormous  experi- 
ence, and  involves  so  many  small  practical  details,  that  it  is  quite  out 
of  our  power  to  describe  them.  We  can  but  give  a  meagre  sketch,  and 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  H.  Thompson's  work  on  Lithotomy  and 
Lithotrity,  as  the  fullest,  newest,  and  ablest  work  on  the  subject. 

The  Preparatory  Treatment  necessary  consists  in  correcting  any  de- 
tectable disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  or  general  health,  and  allaying 
any  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  by  hip-baths,  opiates,  and  repose. 
The  surgeon  should  also  by  bougies  dilate  the  urethra,  and  by  sound- 
ing estimate  the  size  of  the  stone,  and  the  capticity  and  degree  of  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder ;  for  so  long  as  that  is  very  irritable  the  ope- 
ration must  be  delayed. 

The  best  patients  are  those  who  have  a  urethra  of  full  size  ;  a  blad- 
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der  neither  irritable  nor  psraljaed,  bat  capable  of  holding  five  or  six 
ounces  of  urine,  and  of  expelling  it. 

The  great  danger  of  the  operation  is  mechanical  injarj  to  the  blad- 
der. The  great  aim  should  be  gentleness.  It  is  generally  best  not  to 
use  chloroform  unless  the  patient  much  wishes  it.  The  operation  is  not 
generally  painful ;  if  so,  it  should  be  cut  short 

The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back  on  a  couch,  with  the  hettd 
on  a  pillow,  the  knees  gently  raised  and  supported,  and  a  little  apart 
The  pelvis  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulders ; — about  two 
inches  under  ordinary  circumstances :  but  four  to  six  inches  if  the  pros- 
tate be  much  enlarged.  The  object  is  to  get  the  stone  away  from  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  is  the  part  most  liable  to  injury ;  moch  far* 
ther  away,  of  coui-se,  if  the  prostate  be  eniai'ged,  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
reached  at  all.  "  The  centre  of  the  cavity  and  space  beneath  it,"  saji 
Mr.  Thompson,  "  form  the  area  of  operation." 

The  bladder  should  contain  from  four  to  six  or  eight  oonoes  of  water, 
and  it  usually  suffices  to  desire  the  patient  to  hold  it  for  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  operation.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
inject  water,  are  those  of  atony  and  flaccidity  of  the  bladder,  so  that  it 
hangs  in  folds  instead  of  being  equally  round. 

The  instrument,  waimed  and  oiled,  is  now  to  be  most  gently  intro- 
duced, and  it  must  be  passed  fully  into  the  bladder.  The  blades  must 
be  coaxed  almost  into  the  bladder  before  the  handle  is  lowered.  The 
next  step  is  to  seize  the  stone.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  bv 
bringing  the  stone  to  the  instrument,  by  opening  the  blade»---4eprefi- 
ing  them  into  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  getting  the  stone  to 
roll  between  them  ;*  2.  To  apply  the  instrument  to  the  stone,  so  as  to 
seize  it  with  certainty,  without  doing  more  than  rotating  the  instra- 
ment  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This  is  neater  and  safer.  The  mks 
for  exploring  the  bladder  so  as  to  seize  the  stone  are  most  minute  and 
precise. 

When  the  stone  is  fairly  grasped,  the  screw  or  other  mechanical  force 
employed  should  be  made  to  crush  it.  Rules  are  given  for  finding  and 
seizing  the  fragments,  which  of  course  fall  perpendicularly  into  a  very 
limited  area,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  may  be  seized  and  crashed  at  the 
first  sitting,  which,  however,  should  not  exceed  three  or  four  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  the  operation  it  must  be  seen  that  the  blades  are  ertirelf 
closed,  and  not  choked  by  detritus,  while  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 

The  subsequent  parts  of  the  treatment  are  these.  First,  all  pain, 
which  is  ofleu  severe,  must  be  allayed  by  opium,  administered  by  the 
month,  or  in  the  form  of  enema  or  suppository,  F.  101,  174.  Hip- 
baths, barley-water  and  other  demulcent  drinks,  and  alkaline  medkanes 
may  be  used  with  the  same  intention. 

The  patient  should  keep  in  the  recumbent  position,  that  the  fragments 
may  not  fall  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  operation  must  be  repeated  at  intervals,  till  every  fragment  is 

•  Brodie,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxvili.;  F.  a  Skey,  on  the  Merits  of  the 
Two  Operations  for  Stone,  Lond.,  1854. 
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crushed  and  expelled.  In  faronmble  cases  thei^e  is  some  d^ree  of 
scalding  and  pain,  which  soon  pass  off,  and  allow  the  operation  to  be 
repeated  in  three  or  four  days.  In  less  favourable  cases,  there  noay  be 
severe  pain  and  spasm  of  the  bladder,  requiring  an  interval  of  six  or 
eight  dajs. 

When  the  stone  has  been  broken  into  fi-agments,  these  may  be  pul- 
verized with  the  lighter  instrument. 

Mr.  Thompson's  opinion  is,  that  it  is  best  to  pulverize  a  stone 
thoroughly.  The  powder  comes  away  without  effort.  As  for  fragments 
of  medium  size,  he  thinks  they  are  better  left  to  take  their  chance. 
Mr.  Fei-gusson,  on  the  contrary,  employs  scoops  to  bring  them  through 
the  urethra. 

After  each  operation,  and  especially  after  the  first,  the  patient  should 
not  attempt  to  make  water  for  some  hours ;  and  should  remain  quietly 
on  his  back  for  two  or  three  days.  Probably  he  will  not  be  able  to 
make  water,  from  the  injury  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder  has  received, 
and  will  require  the  catheter.  It  m»y  be  expedient  to  make  him  pass 
water  on  his  knees,  especially  if  the  prostate  is  enlarged. 

If  a  fragment  become  impacted  in  the  urethra  and  cause  retention, 
it  must  either  be  gently  pushed  back  into  the  bladder ;  or  extracted  by 
the  ui'ethra  forceps,  or  by  probe  or  hook ;  or  crushed  in  the  urethra ; 
or  lastly,  be  cut  down  upon  from  the  perinaum. 

Contraindications, — The  circumstances  which  render  the  operation 
of  lithotrity  difficult  or  dangerous,  relate  1,  to  the  urethra ;  for  if  this 
be  naturally  small,  as  in  children,  or  strictured  by  disease,  and  incapable 
of  being  dilated  so  as  to  admit  the  necessary  instruments,  lithotomy  is 
to  be  preferred  to  lithotrity.  In  children  under  puberty,  the  advan- 
tages of  lithotrity  are  few,  unless  the  stone  is  very  small,  and  can  be 
disposed  of  at  one  or  two  sittings ;  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  at 
this  age  gives  most  favourable  results.  2.  Unconquerable  irritability 
and  contractility  of  the  bladder,  especially  if  already  thickened  by 
disease.  3.  Very  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  especially  of 
the  so-called  third  lobe,  which  hinders  the  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  escape  of  detritus.  4.  Great  size  of  the  stone,  such  as  a 
larger  diameter  than  two  inches,  especially  if  accompanied  with  much 
hardness,  and  if  there  aie  more  stones  in  number  than  two.  If  these 
be  the  contraindications,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the 

Cases  in  which  Lithotritt/  may  be  beneficicdly  resorted  tOy  are  those 
in  which  1,  the  patient  is  an  adult,  with  a  full-sized  urethra ;  2,  in 
which  the  prostate  is  not  enlarged  ;  or  at  all  events,  in  which,  if  the 
prostate  be  slightly  enlarged,  the  stone  is  small  and  friable,  the  general 
health  good,  and  the  bladder  not  irritable  ;  3,  in  which  the  bladder  is 
five  from  thickening,  extreme  imtability,  andpunUent  catarrh.  Simple 
mucous  catarrh  is  no  contraindication ;  in  fact,  being  caused  by  the 
presence  of  stone,  it  will  be  relieved  by  that  which  removes  its  cause. 
Lastly,  cases  in  which  the  stone  is  single,  or  in  which  at  least  there 
are  not  more  than  two ;  not  large ;  nor  very  hard.  The  oxalic  are  the 
hardest  and  most  intractable  of  all. 
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This  operation  may  be  followed  by  rigors,  and  great  oonftitatknial 
disturbance  and  debility :  or  by  inflaramation  and  abaoeas  in  the  pelTic 
areolar  tissue,  which  may  prove  fatal ;  but  Sir  B.  Brodie  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  if  prudently  and  carefully  performed,  with  a  due  at- 
tention to  minute  circumstances,  it  is  liable  to  smaller  objections  thai 
almost  any  other  of  the  capital  operations  in  surgery ;  and  subaeqaent 
experience  confirms  this  opinion  fully. 

it  must  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  benefits  of  lithotrity  are 
most  fully  evinced  when  patients  apply  for  relief  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  after  the  descent  of  the  stone  into  the  bladder. 

SECTION  XIV.— LITHOTOMY. 

Definition. — ^The  best  definition  is  the  homely  English  phrase,  oattM^ 
for  the  stone. 

The  Indication  for  this  operation  may  be  defined  to  be,  the  preseooe 
of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  it  is  not  judged  expedient  to  remone  br 
lithotrity. 

The  only  Contraindication  is  the  presence  of  such  serious  organic 
disease,  and  especially  of  the  kidneys  or  lungs,  as  would  render  tbe 
patient  likely  to  sink  from  the  immediate  eBfects  of  the  operation.  Bat 
the  surgeon  is  not  justified  in  withholding  a  means  of  relief,  if  the  ooly 
one,  and  if  the  patient  desires  it,  merely  out  of  regard  to  his  own  repu- 
tation for  success  in  operations.* 

There  ai-e  several  methods  in  which  lithotomy  may  be  performed, 
and  these  may  be  classified,  says  Mr.  H.  Thompson,!  under  two 
heads,  and  seem  to  have  originated  in  two  different  seta  of  ideas.  The 
first  is  the  lateral  operation,  which  provides  an  exit  for  the  stone  where 
there  is  most  space  for  it,  that  is,  downwards  between  the  coccyx  and 
sacrosciatic  ligament.  It  no  doubt  comes  in  the  way  of  important  blood- 
vessels, and  it  involves  fr(>e  division  of  the  prostate  gland.f  Hence 
another  class  of  operations  has  been  devised  on  anatomical,  or  a  pruwi 
grounds.  They  are  styled  by  Mr.  Thompson  central  operations,  inasmach 
as  the  incisions  **  are  limit«i  to  the  central  pnrt  of  the  perinapum,  and 
are  made  in  the  line  of  the  raphe  itself  or  transverse  to  il,  and  lie 
mainly  between  the  anus  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  They  do  not  ap- 
proach the  rami  or  the  great  vessels,  nor  do  they  run  transvereely  near 
to  the  origin  of  the  branches  from  the  pudic  artery.  In  no  case  do  the 
incisions  reach  the  external  limits  of  the  prostate  gland.'* 

I.  The  Lateral  Operation  is  doubtless  the  safest  if  one  open- 

*  The  mortality  from  this  operation  incrpa«es  as  the  a^re  does.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  elgbty-six  ca^es,  collected  by  Mr.  Uutchinson,  one  hundred  antl 
thlrty-flcven  were  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  of  theae  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  recovered ;  forty-nine  were  over  twenty  years,  and  of  these  no 
fewer  than  twenty-six  died,  or  more  than  half.  See  Med.  TimeA  and  Gax., 
Jan.  8th,  J  859. 

t  Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  beat  modes  of 
removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder,  by  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S..  I»nd..  1863. 
A  book  which  is  really  a  model  for  style,  method,  and  practical  InaigbL 
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m^„^  ^^"f  indiscnromately  to  all  cases.     There  are  an  inSnity  of 
mmnte  yanations  in  the  manner  of  performing  it.  and  in  the  ksU^. 

r^r  z^^"^"^.  ^^  '^'^r't  •"^^-  »^  ^«  following  pirSe 

author  proposes  to  describe  chiefly  the  method  employed  bv  MrF^nras! 

iJ:  ^^l''^^''  bpERATiON.-The  instruments  needed  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Asharp-pomted  knife ;  a  stmight  probe-pointed  knife  if  necZl^ 


to  enlarge  the  internal  incision ;  a  curved  staff,  deeply  grooved ;— it 
should  be  large,  the  groove  deep  and  not  extending  more  than  half  way 


up  the  straight  part  of  the  instrument ; — Mr.  Fergusson's  staff  has  the 
groove  on  the  leil  side ; — forceps  of  various  sizes,  and  scoops  for  ejctract- 


ing  the  stone;  and  a  sound  to  make  sure  that  the  bladder  is  empty  after 
the  operation.  Needles  and  tenacula,  canuia^  and  a  stone-crusher,  may 
be  at  hand,  in  case  of  need. 

The  bladder  may  contain  a  little  urine — as  much  as  would  collect  in 
an  hour.*  The  best  operators  prefer  it  empty  rather  than  full,  and  do 
not  inject  it  if  empty,  as  was  formerly  taught.  If  the  bladder  be  empty 
the  stone  will  be  close  to  its  neck ; — if  full  when  cut  into,  instead 
of  contracting  regularly  it  falls  together  in  folds  which  may  entangle 
the  stone. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  bowels  should  be  cleared  in  the  morning  with 
a  simple  enema. 

The  surgeon  must  take  care  that  there  is  a  good  firm  table  for  the 
operation ;  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  When  the  time  is  come, 
the  patient  should  lie  down  on  this,  and  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  Then  the  staff  may  be  intixxluoed,  and  should  be  made  to 
act  as  a  sound,  to  make  cl«ir  the  existence  of  the  stone  to  the  o|)erator 
and  his  assistnntii.  If  the  staff  does  not  sei've  this  pui*pose,  a  sound 
must  be  used ;  for  this  is  a  point  about  which  there  should  be  no 
mistake. 

The  next  point  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  convenient  posture.  He 
was  formerly  placed  on  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  resting  in  the  lap 

*  See  TbompsoQ,  op.  cit. 
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of  an  assistant,  who  sat  astride  behind  him.  This  is  dispensed  with 
in  these  chlorofonn  days,  and  the  shoulders  are  raised  ooinfortahlj  by 
a  pillow.  Then,  in  order  to  expose  the  perinsenm  thorougfalj,  he 
must  be  made  to  raise  and  sepante 
his  thighs;  and  to  grasp  the  oatade 
of  eaoh  foot  with  the  blind  of  tk 
same  tide;  and  the  hand  and  foot 
may  be  firmly  bound  tc^ther  by  » 
brood  garter.  Mr.  Pilchard,  of  Biii- 
tol,  employs  a  kind  of  anklet  sad 
bracelet,  which  are  buckled  roand 
wrist  and  ankle  respecUvely,  and  cut 
be  securely  hooked  together  or  on- 
hooked  in  an  instant.  This  is  pr^ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The  but- 
tocks should  be  brought  to  the  ed^ 
of  the  table ;  meanwhile,  if  not  don* 
before,  the  perinsum  should  be  shsrcd. 
The  surgeon  may,  says  Mr.  FerguiBOQ, 
pass  his  left  forefinger  well  oiled  into 
the  rectum,  to  ascertain  the  sixe  of 
the  prostate,  and  its  depth  from  the 
surface ;  he  should  also  explore  with 
his  fingers  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
naeum,  and  the  position  of  the  rami 
and  tubeiositits  of  the  ischia.  This 
exploration,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  also  makes  the  rectum  contract  to 
the  smallest  bulk. 

Everything  beiug  now  prepared,  an  assistant  on  each  side  holding 
the  thighs  firmly  asunder — another  being  at  hand  to  give  the  surgcoo 
his  instruments — and  a  fourth  stationed  on  the  lefl  side  holding  the 
staff  perpendicularly,  and  well  hooked  against  the  symphysis  pubis — in 
which  position  he  is  to  hold  it  steadily  from  first  to  last ; — and  keeping 
up  the  scrotum  out  of  the  way; — the  surgeon  places  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  on  the  right  buttock,  and  witJIi  the  thumb  fixes  the  int^n- 
ments  of  the  perineum,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  draw  them  up. 
Then  he  commences  by  a  free  division  of  the  skin,  with  more  or  less  of 
the  subjacent  tissues ;  entering  his  knife  just  on  the  lefl  side  of  the 
raphe,  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  front  of  the  anus,  and 
cutting  downwards,  with  a  sawing  motion,  to  midway  between  the 
anus  and  the  tubei'osity  of  the  left  iscliium.  "The  blade  of  the 
knife,"  says  Mr.  Fei^gusson,  "  should  next  be  run  along  the  surface  of 
the  exposed  fat  and  cellular  tissue,  and  then  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  be  thrust  into  the  wound,  about  its  middle,  and  dii^ected  upwards 
and  forwards  between  the  left  erector  and  accelerator  muscles."  If  any 
muscular  fibres  of  the  transversus  or  other  tissue  olTeis  i«sistance,  it 
may  be  divided  by  a  touch  with  the  knife ;  but  usually  they  give  way 
before  the  finger,  which  reaches  and  feels  the  groove  of  the  stajff  in  the 
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membranotis  part  of  the  urethra*  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
operatioD. 

The  left  forefbger  Dail  is  now  to  be  well  fixed  m  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  tli«  knife  is  slipped  in  ovei*  it,  with  its  flat  surface  nearly  hori- 
zontal ;  its  point  is  made  to  pierce  the  tissues  corei  ing  the  staff  and  to 
enter  the  groove,  and  to  slide  along  the  groove  towards  the  bladder, 
dividing  Uie  membitmous  part  of  the  utethra,  and  the  edge  of  the 
prostattl  This  completes  what  the  French  would  call  the  second 
temps. 

Now  the  knife  being  withdrawn,  the  left  forefinger  is  gently  in- 
sinuated along  the  staff  into  the  bladder  with  a  rotatory  kind  of  motion, 
dilating  the  parts  as  it  enters ;  and  is  made  to  feel  for  the  stone.  **  By 
it,  too,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  '*  the  surgeon  takes  a  kind  of  hold  of  the 
bladder  and  maintains  his  communication  with  it."  In  the  next  place, 
the  assistant  removes  the  staff,  and  the  surgeon  cautiously  introduces 
the  forceps  over  the  finger  into  the  bladder ;  the  finger  being  with- 
drawn as  the  instrument  enters.  And,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  with  admirable  dexterity,  opens  the  forceps,  and  with  a  turn  of 
the  wrist,  giving  a  scooping  motion  to  the  0{>en  blades,  catches  the 
stone  as  it  is  brought  within  their  jaws  by  Uie  gush  of  urine  that 
escapes.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  so  closely  does  the  finger 
follow  the  knife  into  the  bladder,  that  no  urine  escapes  till  the  finger 
is  withdrawn. 


If,  however,  the  stone  is  not  caught  in  this  ready  way,  the  forceps 
most  be  closed  and  brought  into  contact  with  it — then  the  blades  be 
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opened  over  it  and  made  to  graip  it ;  if  seized  awkwardly.  It  k  rdio- 
qoished  and  seized  again — then  it  ia  extracted  by  alow,  cautiotts,  undo- 
Uting  movements.  The  forceps  should^  be  held  with  the  oooi^ezttj  of 
one  blade  upwarda  and  of  the  other  downwards ;  and  the  ei^voor 
should  be  to  make  the  parts  gradually  yield  and  dilate,  not  to  tar 
them.  ^ 

The  general  maxims  to  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  perfoxttiiice  of 
this  operation  are^  1,  to  make  a  free  external  indnoo,  and  to  Wing  it 
low  enough  down,  so  Aat  the  urine  may  sabaequently  escape  fnAj 
without  intiltrating  the  cellular  tissue ;  2,  not  to  cat  deeply  too  high 
up,  nor  to  open  the  urethra  too  much  in  front,  for  fear  of  dividing  toe 
much  of  tho  urethra,  and  wounding  the  artery  of  the  balb.  Manr 
surgeons  begin  one  inch  above  the  anus  ;  3,  not  to  wound  the  rectoni, 
or  pudic  artery,  by  canying  the  incisions  too  low,  or  cutting  too  mwi 
inwards  or  outwards;— the  left  forefinger  should  protect  the  nctom 
throughout ;  4,  not  to  cut  through  the  prostate. 

It  will  be  noticed 
that  after  the  first 
incision,  the  use  of 
/  the  knife  is  very  li- 
mited indeed.  Teti 
if  the  stone  is  very 
large,  the  prwtate 
very  hard,  or  if  mj 
muscular  or  other  tis* 
sues  i-esist  the  finger 
as  it  pasaes  in,  thfv 
may  be  touched  with  . 
the  edge  of  the  blunt- 
pointed  bijstonry.  In 
fact,  the  light  side  of 
the  gland  may  be  di- 
vided, equally  with  the 
left  Also  after  the 
stone  has  been  grasped, 
the  same  may  be  done 
if  needful. 

Mr.  H.  Thompson  believes  that  infiltratioti  of  wrine  through  too  large 
an  internal  incision,  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  bruising,  and 
tearing  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  its  delicate  cellular  connections 
which  may  accompany  too  small  an  incision. 

The  usual  pons  of  young  operators,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
6nger  and  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  the  propensity  to  let  them  slip 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

•  This  diagram,  copted  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Lancet,  Feb.  11th.  1M3. 
Is  Tii»eful  as  ezhtbiting  au  internal  view  of  the  parts  ar  the  neck  uf  the  bladder, 
concerned  in  lithotomy ;  a  a,  vasa  defisrentia ;  h,  veeicolae  semlnales ;  c,  jaxis- 
tate ;  d  d.  ureten. 
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Th{i,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  pointed  out  in  his  late  lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  particularly- liable  to  be  the  case  with  children 
in  Vhom  the  bladder  is*inore  an  abdominal  than  a  pelvic  organ. 
Tbetoperator  does  not  get  into  the  bladder.  Instead  of  insinuating  his 
finger  through  a  wound  in  the  prostate,  and  bettjceen  it  and  the  staff,  he 
pushes  the  prostate  before  ])im,  and  tears  it  from  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra. 

In  seizing  the  stone,  if  not  caught  atf  the  first  gusH  of  urine,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  grip  the  bladder  With  it.  The  forceps  should 
have  long  blades,  curved  so  as  to  retain  the  stone  without  undue  pi-es- 
sure.  They  may  be  lined  with  linen,  which  affoixls  a  fiimer  hold,  and 
takes  up  less  room,  and  is  less  likely  to  crush  the  stone  than  the  me- 
tallic teeth  usually  employed. 


The  extraction  of  the  stone  resembles  a  problem  in  midwifery.  As 
the  OS  uteri  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  down  before  the  child's  head 
and  get  jammed  between  it  and  the  pubes,  so  the  surgeon  must  not 
drag  down  the  prostate  in  front  of  the  stone,  and  jam  it  against  tlie 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  It  may  be  useful,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  to 
push  it  back  over  the  forceps  with  the  left  forefinger.  Moreover,  the 
extracting  force  must  be  directed  downwai-ds  and  backwards  where  the 
interval  between  the  bones  is  the  largest ;  and,  as  Mr.  Thompson  well 
observes,  should  be  employed  slowly  and  tenderly  to  stretch  but  not  to 
tear. 

If  the  stone  is  so  large  that  it  will  not  pa.ss,  there  is  the  choice  of 
crushing  it,  by  a  huge  lithotrite,  or  by  a  screw  instrument  invented  by 
Uaynes  Walton.  Large  stones  are  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ma- 
nipulation required  to  extract  or  crush,  and  the  high  operation  is 
proposed  for  such  cases.  A  surgeon  in  America  finding  himself  unable 
to  extract  a  stone  by  the  perinaum,  immediately  cut  into  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  and  extracted  it  that  way.     The  patient  recovered. 

If  the  stone  is  adherent,  or  encysted,  the  finger-nail  and  the  scoop 
must  be  employed  to  detach  it.  If  pouched  behind  the  prostate,  a 
finger  in  the  rectum  may  lift  it  within  reach  of  the  forceps.  It'  grasped 
by  the  bladder  behind  the  pubes  it  may  be  brought  down  by  injecting 
with  wai-m  water. 

The   varieties  of  this  operation   before  alluded    lo  are   as   follow. 

D  2  U 
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Many  surgeons  direct  the  assistant  to  hold  the  staff  so  that  iC  may 
project  in  the  perinseum,  and  incline  a  little  to  the  left  aide  of  it, — 
and  when  they  have  opened  the  urethra,  and  are  about  to  incise  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  they  take  its  handle  in  their  own  left  hud, 
and  bring  it  down  horizontally.  Mr,  Key  preferred  a  straight  staff. 
Again,  there  are  great  diversities  in  the  manner  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder.  Some  use  a  bistouri  cachet  an  insti-ument  containing  a  blade 
that  protrudes  to  a  certain  eitent  on  touching  a  spring.  Sir  B.  Brbdk 
preferred  a  beaked  knife ;  or',  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  a  double-edged 
knife  with. a  beak  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  divide  both  sides  of  the  pros* 
tate.  When  the  bladder  is  opened  he  directs  the  wound  to  be  dilated 
by  means  of  the  blunt  gorget^  which  distends  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  splits  cleanly  through  the  prostate,  without  any  risk  of  hiemonrfa^ 
or  mischief.  Many  surgeons  open  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  cutting 
gorget ;  the  beak  of  which  being  put  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  held 
horizontally  in  the  operator's  lefl  hand,  is  pushed  cautiously  on,  and 
made  to  cut  its  way  into  the  bladder.  If  this  instrument  is  employed, 
every  precaution  must  be  used  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  staff, 
and  not  to  let  it  slip  between  the  bladder  and  rectum — an  accident  that 
has  been  the  death  of  not  a  few.  Professor  Buchanany  of  Giasgotc, 
employs  a  rectangular  statf,  with  the  shoiler  branch  gix>oved  in  its 
side.  This  is  introduced  and  made  to  feel  the  stone.  The  sui^eon 
introduces  the  left  forefinger  into  the  i-ectum  (where  he  keeps  it 
during  the  whole  operation),  feels  that  the  prostate  is  between  his 
finger  and  the  short  branch  of  the  sound,  keeps  the  angle  of  the 
staff  just  in  front  of  the  gland,  and  depresses  the  liandle,  so  that 
the  angle  may  project  in  the  perinajum  between  the  anus  and  bulb, 
and  that  the  left  thumb  may  feel  the  groove.  The  handle  is  now 
committed  to  an  assistant,  with  instructions  to  depress  it  steadily,  and 
keep  it  in  the  same  position.  The  surgeon  tlieu  plunges  a  bistoury 
into  the  groove  of  the  stafi'  in  the  middle  line  just  above  the  anus,  at 
the  point  where  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  meet.  The  bistouiy 
(a  straight  and  sharp  backed  instrument  whose  blade,  cutting  on  both 
edges  near  the  point,  and  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  short  branch  of 
the  staff)  is  pushed  to  the  extremity  of  the  groove,  being  kept  strictly 
at  right  angles  to  the  handle  of  the  staff.  In  withdrawing  it,  it  is 
made  to  cut  at  first  outwards  and  downwards,  then  directly  downwai^s, 
so  that  the  incision  turns  as  it  wei%  round  the  finger  in  the  rectum. 
The  advantages  of  this  operation  ai*e  said  to  be,  that  it  is  simple  and 
easy ;  that  it  is  fi^ee  from  haemorrhage,  because  removed  from  the  ti-aiLs- 
verse  vessels  of  the  perinteum  ;  and  that  the  incisions  are  small,  and 
yet  the  wound  roomy,  from  the  extensibility  of  the  rectum. 

Buc/ianan's  staff  has  been  modified  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  has 
converteil  it  into  a  grooved  catheter  staff,  with  a  stopcock ;  so  that 
the  surgeon  may  be  certified,  by  the  esca[)e  of  urine,  that  he  has  i-eally 
i-eached  the  blndder,  and  may  inject  water  if  need  be.  Dr.  Corbett  lias 
added  to  Buchanan's  staff  another  external  staff,  the  short  branch  of 
which  is  pointed ;  and  which  is  so  contrived  that  when  the  first  staff 
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is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  second  external  staff  is  fitted  in ;  its 
short  branch  perforates  the  skin  and  falls  into  the  groove  of  the  shoil 
limb  of  the  first  staff,  and  so  the  road  from  the  skin  into  the  bladder  is 
unmistakable.*  The  late  Mr,  Avery  constructed  a  most  ingenious 
instrument,  by  means  of  which  a  Uibj  might  perform  lithotomy.  A 
staff  inti'oduced  into  the  bladder  contained  machinery,  so  that  by 
turning  a  handle,  a  trocar  was  made  to  pierce  the  perinaeum  from 
within  ;  thus  making  it  impossible  to  mist  the  bladder.  This  will  come 
into  use  when  female  surgeons  cut  for  the  stone. 

After- Treatment. — The  surgeon— especially  if  the  stone  has  been 
crushed,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  more  than  one — makes  certain 
by  means  of  the  sound,  or  by  syringing  the  bladder,  that  every 
fragment  has  been  removed.  Mr.  Fergusson  introduces  a  sup- 
pository of  mor}>hia,  before  the  patient  is  removed  to  his  bed.  The 
patient  should  lie  on  his  back  with  his  shoulders  elevated ;  a  napkin 
should  be  applied  to  the  perinasum  to  soak  up  the  urine,  and  the 
bed  be  protected  by  oilcloth.  Some  surgeons  introduce  a  large  gum 
elaatic  canula  through  the  wound  into  the  bladder  for  it  to  flow  through 
for  the  finst  twenty-four  hours.  If  not,  the  surgeon  should  introduce 
his  finger  after  a  few  houi-s,  to  clear  the  wound  of  coagula.  Pain  must 
be  allayed  by  opium — the  bowels  be  kept  open  with  castor-oil — the 
wound  be  kept  perfectly  clesui — the  diet  be  nourishing — and  then,  in 
fkrourable  cases,  the  urine  begins  to  flow  by  the  urethra  in  about  one 
week  (sometimes  in  three  or  four  days),  and  the  wound  heals  completely 
in  four  or  five. 

Complioitions, — 1.  Severe  hcemorrhage  may  proceed  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  or  after  it,  from  the  pudic,  prostatic,  or  bulbous  aiteries 
if  wounded.  If  the  bleeding  orifice  cannot  be  secured,  it  most  be  com- 
pressed as  long  as  may  be  necessary  with  the  finger.  A  general  venous 
or  arterial  oozing  must  be  check^  by  filling  the  wound  firmly  with 
lint  or  sponge — the  tube  being  then  indispensable;  and  by  ice  applied 
to  the  perinaeura,  or  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Care  should  be  tedcen 
that  blood  does  not  accumulate  in  the  bladder.  This  may  be  suspected 
if  the  patient  is  })ale  and  exhausted,  and  must  be  combated  by  injections 
of  cold  water,  to  make  the  bladder  contract.  Sloughing  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  a  result  of  a  hasty  operation,  is  indicated  by  heat  and  pain 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  heat  of  the  skin  and  sleepiness,  followed 
by  a  rapid  jerking  intermittent  pulse — hiccup— the  belly  tympanitic, 
the  oountenac(re  anxious,  and  the  other  signs  of  initative  ur  typhoid 
teytr.  To  be  treated  by  hip-baths,  wine  and  bark,  thoroughly  opening 
the  wound  with  the  finger,  and,  if  neceseaiy,  laying  the  wound  into 
the  rectum,  so  that  the  urine  and  fetid  discharge  may  escape.  3.  Sim- 
ple peritonitis  ;  jiain  and  tenderness  ej^tending  from  the  bladder  over 
the  abdomen,  must  be  treated  as  directed  at  p.  545.  4.  Pycemiay  see 
p.  64. 

II.  Central  Lithotomy. — The  bilateral  opemtion  is  performed 
by  making   a   cuiTed   incision,    with   the   convexity  upwards,    from 

*  See  Hutchinson's  paper,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  21st.  1857 ;  and  Corbett 
ib.,  Dec.  Btb,  1858. 
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one  side  of  the  perinaum  to  the  other — carrying  it  between  the  anas 
and  bulb  of  the  urethra — opening  tlie  membranoos  portion  of  the 
urethra — and  then  pushing  a  double  bistouri  cac/ie  into  the  bladder,  bj 
which  both  sides  of  the  prostate  may  be  divided. 

Some  years  since  Dr.  Willis  proposed  an  operation,  which  he  called 
LiTHECTASY,  or  Cystectasy,  in  which,  after  the  membraooos  part 
of  the  urethni  was  laid  open,  the  prostate  was  dilated  by  fluid  pressure, 
till  it  admitted  of  a  forceps  being  introduced  to  seize  the  stone.  The 
success  of  this  operation  in  the  six  or  eight  cases  in  which  it  was  tried, 
was  not  great— probably  because  the  patient  was  kept  too  long  under 
treatment.* 

Allarton*8  Operation. — An  operation  on  the  same  principle  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  AlUrton.-f  A  staff  with  a  central  groove  it  in- 
troduced, and  keld  firmly  against  the  pubea.  The  operator  baring  in- 
troduced his  left  forefinger  into  the  anus,  and  pressing  its  point  against 
the  staff  in  the  prostate,  passes  a  long-hnndled  straight-pointed  knife 
into  the  perinseum,  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  about  half  an  inch  abore 
the  anus,  till  it  hits  the  groove  in  the  staff.  Then  he  mores  the  point 
of  the  knife  a  few  lines  towards  the  bladder,  and  next  withdraws  it, 
enlarging  the  incision  upwards  as  he  does  so,  to  the  extent  of  from  thive- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  Next,  he  passes  a  long  ball- 
pointed  wire  or  probe  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  quite  into  the  bladder, 
and  withdraws  the  staff.  Following  the  guidance  of  the  wire,  the 
operator  insinuates  his  left  forefinger,  well  greased,  along  it  through 
the  prostate,  dilating  the  parts  as  it  goes  onwards.  Now  if  the  stone 
is  small,  it  probably  comes  in  contact  with  the  finger ;  and  if  the  patient 
strains,  will  follow  the  finger  as  it  is  withdrawn,  and  come  out.  If 
not,  the  wound  in  the  prostate  may  be  further  dilated  by  Wras'f 
female  dilator,  or  by  the  end  of  the  forefinger  enlarged  by  the  super- 
imposition  of  seTeral  india-rubber  finger-stalls.  In  cases  of  dilBcultr, 
the  stone  may  be  crushed,  or  the  operation  converted  into  the  commoa 
bilateral  one.  Amongst  the  advantages  of  this  operation,  Mr.  AUartoo 
enumerates  the  impossibility  of  missing  the  bladder;  the  small 
amount  of  cutting,  and  of  danger ;  and  the  fact  that  the  patient,  from 
the  wound  being  in  the  middle  line,  preserves  the  power  of  the 
muscles,  and  can  strain  so  as  easily  to  bring  the  stone  within  the  icach 
of  the  operator.  This  operation,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  is  that  br 
which  the  bladder  is  reached  with  the  smallest  amount  of  catting.  '*lt 
appears  to  become  dangerous,  just  in  proportion  as  injury  by  laceratioB 
or  over-pressure  under  the  name  of  dilatation  is  superadded  to  the 
indsious."  Want  of  space  is  the  rice  of  median  operations ;  they  are 
therefore  not  adapted  for  children,  nor  for  large  stones,  nor  for  large 
and  rigid  prostates ;  and  it  is  better  to  incise  either  side,  than  use 
undue  force  in  dilatation. 

JOHS  Wood's   Operation.— Mr.  Wood,  after  a  limited  indsioa 
round  the  front  and   left   side  of  the   anus,  opens  the  membranoos 

•  See  Wmte on  \Yft \3T\Tvwy  Organs ;  Rankings  Abstract,  voL  HL,  ^  111. 
t  Ltthotomy  S\m\>\\tie^Ytt  Q.  KWuVsMv^Vnwl^  1864 ;  A  Tteattee  on  M<Klera 
Median  UtUoiomy,\ionAM\%%^. 
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urethra  up  to  the  prostate.  Then  comes  into  play  the  peculiar  staff  of 
his  invention,  the  blades  of  the  grooved  portion  of  which  can  be  separated 
in  the  prostate,  so  as  to  stretch  the  passage  and  allow  the  sai-geon's 
left  forefinger  to  be  gradually  insinuated  into  the  bladder.  The  in- 
cisions are  limited,  the  vessels  safe,  and  the  operator  cannot  miss  his 
rood  nor  push  his  Hnger  in  any  wrong  direction. 

The  writer  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general  history  of  medicine 
and  surgery  is  in  favour  of  such  methods  as  spring  from  experience, 
rather  than  from  a  priori  considerations. 

III.  The  Rectovesical  Operation  consists  in  cutting  into  the 
bladder  from  the  rectum,  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  prostate. 
M.  Chassaignac  has  twice  performed  a  recto-vesical  lithotomy  in  the 
middle  line,  by  means  of  the  icraseiir* 

IV.  The  High  Operation  is  perfoimed  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  linea  alba,  and  opening  the  bladder  (which  is  projected 
upwai-ds  on  the  point  of  a  long  catheter)  at  its  fore  and  upper  paii;, 
where  it  is  not  covered  by  peritonseum.  This  operation  may  be  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  when  the  stone  is  of  great  size,  and  the  prostate  mudi 
enlarged,  or  the  space  between  the  tubei-osities  of  the  ischia  contracted. 

SECTION  XV. — STONE  IN  WOMEN, 

Stone  in  women  is  much  less  frequent  than  it  is  in  men,  and  when 
a  renal  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  it  is  much  more  easily  voided.  If, 
however,  there  be  one  too  large  to  escape,  it  must  be  removed. 

1.  The  surgeon  may  employ  lUhotrity. 

2.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  may  be  simply  dilated,  which  may  be 
effected  by  Weiss* s  female  dHatoTf  slowly  or  quickly,  as  may  be  desii-ed. 

3.  Not  to  mention  the  plans  for  cutting  into  the  bladder  from  the 
vagina,  or  other  parts,  the  orifice  may  be  incised. 

4.  Incision  may  be  combined  with  dilatation. 

The  great  evil  is  the  almost  oeitainty  that  more  or  less  incontinence 
of  urine  will  follow.  Mr.  Fergusson  recommends  that  the  dilatation 
should  be  effected  very  slowly,  by  means  of  a  metallic  or  some  other 
dilator,  till  the  urethra  is  capable  of  admitting  the  forefinger,  when  a 
forceps  may  be  introduced  to  seize  the  stone.  If  this  should  not  answer, 
and  it  seems  necessary  to  make  an  incision,  he  recommends  that  the  anterior 
half  of  the  urethra — not  its  whole  length  into  the  bladder — should  be 
divided  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury ; 
afler  which  sufficient  dilatation  may  be  effected  with  the  forefinger 
oiled.  The  outer  part  of  the  urethra,  which  is  the  most  undilatable 
part  of  it,  would  be  alone  divided  by  this  operation,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  unless  very  roughly  used,  would  speedily  acquire  its  tone 
and  use.  In  this  way  the  eminent  surgeon  just  quoted  has  extracted 
a  stone  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  patient  had  the  power  of 
retaining  her  mine  immediately  aflerwaids.t 

*  De  lA  taUle  Recto- V&icale  par  dcrascment  lin^alre.  par  Emile  Servoin, 
DM^kckc    Paris,  Ulgnoux.    1862. 
t  FergusBon,  Practical  Surgery,  second  edition,  p.  135. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


DISEASES     OF     THE     MALE     GENITALS. 

SECTION  I.— DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS. 

I.  Phymosis  signifies  a  preternntural  constriction  of  the  ori/ice  of 
the  foi-eskin,  so  that  the  gUns  cannot  be  uncoTered  without  difficoltj, 
if  at  all.  It  may  be  a  congenital  ntfection,  or  maj  he  caused  bf 
the  contracted  cicatrices  of  ulcei*s.  Besides  the  obstr action  which  it 
occasions  to  the  functions  of  the  organ,  it  prevents  the  washing  awaj 
of  the  secretions  from  the  corona  glandis,  and  thus  renders  the  patient 
liable  to  frequent  bcJanitis  and  gleets,  and 
in  advanced  age  to  epithelioma  of  the  penis ; 
and  it  is  a  source  of  great  trouble  if  be 
happen  to  be  affected  with  the  TeDcnal 
disease. 

Treaiment* — The  sui^eon  may  either 
circumcise,  that  is,  cut  off  the  end  of 
the  foreskin,  which  is  advisable  if  the  end 
is  thickened  and  gristly,  or  may  slit  it  np. 
If  he  circumcises,  he  should  draw  out  the 
end  of  the  foreskin,  hold  it  between  the 
blades  of  forceps,  and  cut  it  straight  off; 
lifter  which,  with  scissors,  he  should  cat 
up  the  mucous  lining  of  the  foreskin  to  the 
corona,  so  as  quite  to  uncover  the  glans. 
If  he  prefers  the  slitting  plan, a  director  may  be  introduced  about  an 
inch  between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  and  a  curved,  narrow-pointed 
bistoury  passed  along  its  groove,  by  which  the  prepuce  may  be  slit  up. 
Then,  in  the  adult,  after  either  operation,  four  or  five  fine  sutures 
should  be  passed  through  the  margin  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  draw 
together  the  edge  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
prepuce,  that  they  may  unite  by  adhesion.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  will  be  separated  by  the  swelling  and  occasional 
erection  that  follows  the  operation,  and  the  wound,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  line,  will  be  half  an  inch  wide.  In  a  young  child,  these  sutuies, 
however,  may  be  dispensed  with  without  disadvantage,  the  operation 
being  rendered  much  shorter  and  less  painful.  Instead  of  these 
operations  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  two  or  three  cuts,  each  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  through  the  skin   and   mucous   membrane 

*  The  anther  early  this  year  saw  a  Cambridge  student,  set  23,  affected  with 
congenital  phymosis  of  the  tightest  kind.  He  advised  him  to  come  up  to  town 
in  the  long  vacation  to  bo  drcnmdsod ;  and  meanwhile,  for  the  salce  of  cl«*«n- 
liness,  daily  to  inject  warm  water  under  the  prepuce.  The  result  was  that  the 
orifice  spontaneously  gave  way,  and  no  operation  was  required. 
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forming  the  edge  of  the  prepuce,  at  equal  distances.     But  the  author 
has  seen  nnsatisfactory  results  from  stingy  operations. 

II.  Paraphymosis  is  said  to  exist  when  a  tight  prepuce  is  pulled 
back  over  the  glans,  constricting  it,  and  causing  it  to  fcwell. 

Treatment. — The  surgeon  firet  compiesses  the  glans,  well  oiled  and 
covered  with  a  bit  of  lint,  in  the  fingei-s  of  one  hand,  so  as  to 
^queeze  the  blood  out  of  it,  then  pushes  it  back  with  that  hand,  whilst 
he  draws  the  prepuce  Ibrwards  with  the  other.  If  this  fails,  the 
constricting  part  of  the  prepuce  must  be  divided  with  a  cnrved-pointed 
bistoury. 

III.  Cancer  op  the  Penis  is  raie.  That  which  is  commonly 
called  cancer,  is  epithelioma,  which  generally  begins  as  a  warty  excres- 
cence on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  It  generally  occurs  to 
elderly  persons,  who  have  had  phymosis.  The  disease,  left  to  itself, 
follows  the  ordinary  coui*se.  After  a  time  ulceration  commences. 
Whilst  one  part  is  perishing,  fresh  warty  growths  sprout  up  and 
invade  the  rest  of  the  organ ;  ulceration  spreads  with  its  fetid  dis- 
charge ;  there  is  immense  irritation  with  the  urine ;  the  morbid 
growths  strike  root  into  the  corpora  spongiosa ;  the  glands  in  the  groin 
are  affected,  and  the  patient  dies  miserably. 

This  disease  may  be  combined  with  cancer ;  it  may  be  complicated 
with  syphilis ;  it  may,  in  its  earlier  stages,  be  identical  with,  or  indis- 
tingnishable  from,  vascular  waits,  or  condyloma,  if  ulcenited.  The 
rule  hence  deducible  is,  that  free  and  early  extirpation  should  be  per- 
formed in  all  doubtful  cases  of  papillary  exci-escences,  and  that  if  the 
disease  return,  the  part  should  be  amputated.  Statistical  results  are 
here  impossible  without  microscopic  examination ;  but  the  general  ex- 
perience of  surgeons  may  be  expressed  by  the  woi-ds  of  Fergussou : 
**  that  if  certain  sores  which  may  be  termed  pseudo-cancerous  were 
treated  by  excision  at  an  early  date,  there  would  bt<  a  better  result  than 
surgery  can  yet  boast  of;**  but  that  when  the  disease  has  obtained  a 
firm  footing,  a  temf^orary  respite  is  all  that  ampufcition  can  give. 

IV.  Amputation  op  the  Penis. — An  assistint  steadies  and  com- 
presses the  root  of  the  organ  ;  then  the  surgeon  stretches  it  out  with 
one  hand,  and  cuts  it  off  with  one  sweep  of  a  bistoury.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  too  much  of  the  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  not  left,  as  it  con- 
stitutes an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  urine  afterwai-ds.  It  is 
better  also  to  slope  off  the  incisions  opposite  to  the  urethral  canal  so  as 
to  leave  the  spongy  body  a  little  longer  than  the  cavernous,  with  a 
spoat-like  end.  The  urethral  wall  should  then  be  slit  up  a  little  way, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  stitched  l)ack  to  the  preputial  skin,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  contraction  which  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
always  shows  after  this  operation.  Bleetling  vessels  are  now  to  be  tied, 
and  cold  to  be  applied,  and  after  three  or  four  days  a  piece  of  bougie 
is  to  be  introduceil  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  to  be  retained 
thei-e  during  the  cicatrization. 

V.  Epispadias. — As  the  haimnpophyses  of  the  foremost  vertebra  in 
the  ci'anium  and  the  soft  parts  covering  them,  may  be  ill  developed. 
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leaving  the  fissures  knowD  as  cleft-palate  and  hare-lip,  so  the  oor- 
i-espoDding  parts  of  the  sacral  series,  if  ill  developed,  leave  fUsure, 
iu  that  region.  1.  The  pubie  bones  may  be  imperfect  at  the  sym- 
physis, leaving  a  gap,  completed  by  ligament.  2.  The  two  sides  of 
the  penis  may  be  separated — which  the  surgeon  may  attempt  to  unite, 
but  will  hai'dly  succeed.  3.  There  may  be  complete  absoioe  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bbidder,  the  abdominal  wall,  the  pubic  symphysis, 
and  of  the  upper  suiface  of  the  penis.  This  is  a  horrid  case :  thtn 
is  a  deep  gap  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  from  whidi  the 
I'ed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  protrudes,  and  the  urine  is  in- 
cessantly dribbling.  The  testicles  and  scrotum  may  be  well  developed. 
The  surgeon  may  content  himself  with  mechanical  appliances  for 
palliating  the  patient's  inconveniences;  or  he  may  attempt,  if  he  thinb 
it  prudent,  a  radical  cure,  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Simon  devined  and 
executed.  This  consists  in  first  establishing  a  fistulous  passage  fimn 
the  imperfect  bladder  into  the  rectum,  and  then  in  closing  the  edges  of 
the  fissure.  The  results  of  the  operation  were  not  proportionate 
to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  evidenced  in  its  invention  and  execution, 
as  the  patients  eventually  died.*  Mr.  Wood  has  recently  operated  oo 
two  of  these  cases  with  complete  success.  This  surgeon  does  not 
attempt  to  open  the  bladder  into  the  rectum,  but  closes  the  gap  in  the 
abdominal  wall  by  transplantation  from  the  groin  and  scmtum,  leaving 
a  small  opening  above  the  imperfect  penis  to  act  as  an  urethra,  to 
which  an  india-rubber  bottle  can  be  fixed.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  St.  George* 
Hospital,  has  also  succeeded  in  a  like  operation  in  two  cases  out  of 
four. 

VI.  Hypospadias  is  a  deficiency  of  the  parts  constituting  the  under 
surface  of  the  urethra.  It  is  veiy  common  indeed  for  the  last  half  inch 
or  inch  of  the  urethra  to  be  impervious,  there  being  an  orifice  about  the 
situation  of  the  frseuum  ;  but  this  requires  no  treatment.  If  the  gap 
is  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  the  genitals,  it 
may  be  attempted  to  be  relieved  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  skin  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure,  and  uniting  it  by  suture,  provided  that  the 
urethra  is  pei*vious  to  the  end  of  the  penis.  An  American  surgeon  has 
proposed  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  fissure  by  cauterizing  them  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  scraping  off  the  black  eschar;  by,whidi 
means  the  surfaces  are  made  i-aw  without  haemorrhage  or  loss  of 
substance. 

VII.  Elephantiasis.— The  natives  of  India  are  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease in  the  ai*eoIar  tissue  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  which  parts  become 
completely  buried  in  the  enormous  tumours  which  are  developed,  and 
which  may  weigh  possibly  601b.  to  1801b.,  hanging  down  to  the 
patient's  knees,  or  even  to  the  ankles.     (See  p.  683.) 

The  malady  generally  begins  in  the  prepuce,  from  which  it  spreads 
and  involves  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  The  skin  is  wrinkled, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  aperture  from  which  the  urine  escapes.     The 

*  Mr.  Simon's  case,  Lancet,  1852,  voL  if.,  p.  668 ;  case  bv  Mr.  Llojd.  Lanoet, 
1851,  VOL  ii.,  p.  370. 
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only  remedy  is  extirpation  of  the  diseased  mass,  which  should  be  done 
early.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  trimming  off  a  few  pounds  of 
redundant  scrotum.  But  if  the  disease  be  rery  voluminous  (following 
the  directions  of  Allan  Webb  and  other  Indian  surgeons,  and  of  Dr. 
Wiblin,  by  whom  the  author  saw  a  remaricable  scrotal  tumour 
removed  at  Southampton  in  1862),  the  surgeon  should  place  the 
patient  on  a  table,  two  hours  before  the  operation,  should  raise  the 
tumour  by  a  pulley  attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  should  ice  it,  so  as  to 
let  all  possible  blood  return  from  it  into  the  circulation.  Chloroform  is 
given ;  a  clamp  composed  of  parallel  bars,  with  screws  at  each  end, 
is  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  tumour  to  act  as  a  touniiquet ;  if  ther« 
be  any  hernia,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  has  been  whollif  reduced. 
Then  he  makes  first  a  longitudinal  cut  with  a  long  knife  up  the  urinary 
aperture,  over  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  which  part  is  to  be  dissected 
out ;  next,  by  similar  incisions  over  each  cord  and  testicle,  those  parts 
are  exposed,  dissected  out,  and  held  up:  whilst  lastly  the  operator 
makes  a  clean  sweep  with  the  remainder  of  the  tumour.  The  great 
danger  is  the  haemorrhage ;  which  must  be  obviated  by  a  rapid  operation, 
and  by  plenty  of  ligatures. 

If  the  tumour  is  very  large,  the  attempt  to  save  the  testicles,  or  even 
the  penis,  might  be  hazarddus,  and  a  clean  sweep  must  be  made.* 

SECTION   U. — DISEASKS   OF   THE   TESTIS. 

I.  ACDTE  Inflammation  of  the  testis  {acute  iestitis,  orchitis, 
hernia  hunwralis)  may  be  caused  by  local  violence,  but  more  frequently 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  gonorrhoea,  through  an  extension  of  inflam- 
mation fi-om  the  urethra.  It  is  veiy  liable  to  be  induced  if  the  patient 
indulges  in  violent  exercise  and  feimented  liquors,  or  neglects  to  use  a 
suspensory  bandage  while  employing  injections. 

Symptoms. — ^The  discharge  from  the  urethra  diminishes,  and  the 
patient  soon  complains  of  aching  pain  in  the  testis  and  coixl,  extending 
up  to  the  loins,  and  soon  followed  by  great  swelling,  excruciating  ten- 
derness, fever,  and  vomiting.  The  epididymis  is  the  part  most 
affected.  The  swelling  depends  mainly  upon  an  effusion  of  lymph  and 
serum  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed  ;  the  application  of  leeches,  or  the 
abstraction  of  blood  from  some  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum ;  opiom  at 
night  to  allay  pain ;  purgatives,  especially  F.  40,  followed  by  tartai* 
emetic  in  doses  of  a  sixth  of  a  grain,  F.  67,  every  five  or  six  hours, 
warm  fomentations,  and  a  suspensory  bandage,  or  handkerchief,  to 
elevate  the  part  upon  the  abdomen.  Afler  the  acute  stage  has  subsided, 
strong  astringent  lotions,  F.  117,  may  be  employed.  Some  hardness 
and  swelling  (as  the  patient  should  be  informed)  always  remain  after 
the  acute  attack.     As  soon  as  the  very  acute  stage  has  subsided,  com- 

•  FieW  Notes  for  Amputations,  &c.,  by  Allan  Wobb,  M.D.,  Calcutta.  1856. 
East  Indian  cases ;  Esdalle  on  Natural  and  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance,  Lond.,  1852. 
John  Wlblin's  case,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlvi..  atid  Med.  Times.  1863,  voL  il., 
with  tabular  record  of  European  and  West  Indian  cases. 
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pression  will  be  foand  a  useful  menns  of  i^educing  the  rdrelliDg,  tad 
supporting:  the  dilated  vessels.  The  affected  testicle  is  grasped  and 
separated  from  its  fellow,  and  then  is  encircled  with  strips  of  adbeave 
plaster,  which  are  to  be  applied  reguhu-ly  and  as  tightly  as  the  patient 
can  bear ;  the  first  strap  being  applied  round  the  spermatic  cord  im- 
mediately above  the  testicle,  and  the  other  downwards  in  succession, 
slightly  overlapping  each  other .♦ 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  treated  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith 
by  simply  making  a  deep  puncture  with  a  thin  sharp  knife  into  the 
body  of  the  testis.  By  this  incision  a  bmall  quantity  of  serum  and  a  frv 
drachms  of  blood  ai*e  emitted,  and  almost  instantaneous  relief  is  |^Ten  to 
the  pain.  Scarcely  any  other  means  beyond  a  little  aperient  mediciM, 
or  the  tise  of  a  cooling  lotion  are  employed.  Mr.'^Smith  is  of  opioioB 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment  is  due  mainly  to  the  tension 
being  taken  off,  the  compressed  tabes  of  this  testide  through  thf 
free  division  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  although  some  amount  of  rdief 
must  result  from  the  direct  removal  of  blood  from  this  inflamed 
pai*t. 

II.  CimoNiC  Inplamk ATion  [SarcoceU)  is  known  by  more  or  less 
hardness,  swelling,  tenderness,  and  occasional  pain.  Very  often  it  com- 
mences in  the  epididymis.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute  inflammatioa, 
or  may  be  caused  by  disease  in  the  urethra,  which  should  always  be 
looked  for,  nnd  treated  if  found.  It  sometimes  depends  on  a  syphilitic 
taint,  which  will  be  probable,  if  the  patient  has  the  aspect  of  secoDdarj 
syphilis,  if  the  pain  is  principally  severe  at  night,  and  if  there  are 
secondary  venei-eal  affections  of  other  parts :  chronic  rheumatism  is 
often  a  cause.  It  very  often,  in  its  latter  stages,  is  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  {hydro-saroocele). 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  cancer  by  the  distinction  between  testis 
and  epididymis  not  being  lost ;  by  its  often  affecting  both  testes ;  by 
the  greater  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  the  swelling,  its  slower  pro- 
gress, and  less  amount  of  pain  and  superficial  vascularity.  As  it 
increases,  the  tumour  softens  in  parts,  thus  again  presenting  similarity 
to  cancer ;  but  when  it  softens  it  is  not  so  large  as  soft  cancer  would  be. 
On  examination,  the  testicle  is  found  to  contain  a  yellow  exudation, 
which  is  both  intei-spei-sed  in  its  substance,  and  also,  according  to  ^>ir 
B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Curling,  is  deposited  in  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  and 
may  be  found  extending  into  the  vas  deferens. 

Treatment, — So  far  as  regai-ds  the  part — rest;  a  suspensory  ban- 
dage ;  occasional  leeching ;  or  cold  lotion ;  or  iodine  paint ;  or  blisters ; 
or  Scott's  ointment,  with  pressure  by  strips  of  plaster.  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  requires  caie  and  discrimination.  In  some  uncom- 
plicated, and  in  some  syphilitic  cases,  it  is  expedient  to  administer 
mercury  very  gently ;  in  other  cases,  corrosive  sublimate  with  baik  or 

•  This  practice,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Frick",  of  Hamburj:,  was 
adopted  by  Ricord,  and  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Acton  ai>d  Mr. 
LitngsUm  Parker.  See  alHo  T.  Hlizard  CurlinR  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  2nd 
edlU,  Lond..  1856 ;  Caesar  Hawkins,  Lond.  Med.  Gas.,  M.S..  vol.  iv..  p.  943. 
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sarsaparilla,  the  iodide  of  potassiuitiy  cod-liver  oil,  nourishing  diet,  and 
tonics. 

III.  Abscess  of  the  testis  may  be  a  result  of  chronic  or  scrofulous 
inflammation  —very  rarely  of  the  acute.  A  puncture  should  be  made 
so  soon  as  fluctuation  is  clearly  felt,  and  the  skin  is  adherent.  And 
when  the  matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  case  should  be  treated  by 
pressure,  and  in  other  respects  like  any  other  abscess. 

IV.  FoNGUS,  or  Hernia  Testis. — When  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
testis  has  been  perforated  by  abscess,  a  soft  fungus,  composed  of  the 
tubuli,  and  of  fibro-plastic  matter,  is  apt  to  protrude.  This  should  be 
returned  to  its  place  by  pressure  with  lint  and  strips  of  plaster ;  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  with  tonics  may  be  given 
to  excite  absorption  of  interstitial  lymph  if  there  is  a  syphilitic  or 
scrofulous  taint ;  and  stimulating  applications,  such  as  the  lunar  caustic, 
should  be  used  in  order  to  excite  granulation.  ^Should  this  fail,  Mr. 
Syme*s  operation  should  be  resorted  to,  of  making  two  semi-elliptical 
incisions  (  ),  one  on  either  side  of  the  fungus,  removing  the  narrow 
edge  of  skin  around  the  fungus,  and  then  bnnging  the  healthy  skin 
from  either  side  over  it,  and  employing  sutui-es  and  other  measures  for 
procuring  adhesion.  To  shave  oif  the  protruding  substance  would  be 
almost  equal  to  castration. 

V.  Scrofulous  Inflammation  commences  with  a  deposit  of  so  called 
"tubercle**  into  some  part  of  the  testis  or  epididymis,  either  into  or  be- 
tween the  tubuli.  A  nodulnr  swelling  appeai-s  externally,  attended 
with  very  little  pain  or  tenderness,  which  after  a  time  inflames  and 
bursts,  and  gives  exit  to  the  fungous  protrusion  just  mentioned.  It 
often  happens  that  the  lungs  are  diseased  as  well.  Treatment, — 
The  health  must  be  invigorated  by  cod-liver  oil,  bark,  the  iodides  of 
iron  and  potassium,  lotions  of  zinc,  iodine,  &c.  (See  p.  96.)  When 
all  the  tubercular  matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  abe^:ess  heals  of  itself; 
but,  before  this  occurs,  the  whole  organ  is  often  disorganized  and  ren- 
dered useless,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it,  on  account  of 
the  irritation  and  drain  on  the  system. 

VI.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle  may  be  a  result  of  excessive  venereal 
indulgence,  or  of  injury  or  of  inflammation  ;  the  part  becoming  filled 
with  exudation,  which  degenerates,  and  in  so  doing  annihilates  the 
tubular  structure,  and  is  then  itself  absorbed.  The  gland  may  dwindle 
to  the  size  of  a  pea.     There  is  no  cure. 

VII.  Imperfect  Descent  of  the  Testicle. — This  organ  may 
either  remain  in  the  aMomen  permanently,  or  may  be  stopped  in  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  latter  condition  renders  it  extremely  subject  to 
pain  and  injury,  and  renders  the  patient  liable  to  hernia.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  evils,  Mr.  Curling  recommends,  that  if  the  testis  has 
not  quitted  the  abdomen  by  the  time  the  child  is  a  year  old,  a  truss 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  it  from  coming  down  at  all.  When  a 
testicle  not  fully  come  down,  is  complicated  with  hernia,  an  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  hernia  by  a  small  pad,  which  will  keep 
the  testis  down.     In  cases,  in  which  the  testicle  in  this  situation  is 
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mistaken  for  hernia,  the  ahsence  of  it  from  the  scrotum,  the  peculiar 
pain  felt  on  handling  it,  the  peculiar  consistence  of  the  swelling,  and 
the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing,  are  the  chief  diagnostic  markib* 
(See  p.  570. )  In  these  cases,  Mr.  Wood  re(x>mmend8  the  use  of  a  trw 
with  a  perforated  or  ring  pad  covered  by  a  water  ccsliioo  of  iodis* 
rubber.  The  opening  in  the  pad  is  to  be  made  large  enoogh  to  reodT« 
the  projecting  testicle,  while  the  edges  of  the  ring  protect  it  from 
iujuiy,  and  restrain  the  protrusion  of  the  hernia  behind  the  testide. 
(See  Wood  on  Rupture.) 

VIII.  Neuralgia  of  the  testis  and  cord  produces  6ts  of  excrodat- 
ing  pain,  which  leave  the  parts  tender  and  slightly  swollen.  The  treat- 
tnerU  must  be  that  of  neuralgia  generally.  (See  p.  20.)  Violent  pur- 
gatives in  genei-al  do  mischief.  A  few  leeches,  the  application  of  inteoee 
cold,  counter-irritants,  and  opisite  or  belladonna  plasters  or  liniments, 
sometimes  afford  relief.  The  internal  remedies  most  likely  to  do  good 
are  steel,  quinine,  and  other  tonics.  Extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
testis,  so  that  it  cannot  bear  the  slightest  tonch — ^the  representatire  oi 
the  irritable  uterus  and  ovaries — is  another  form  of  this  disorder 
sometimes  met  with  in  nervous  hypochondriacal  subjects ;  especially  in 
persons  who  labour  under  a  diseased  condition  of  the  urethra,  or  ex- 
cessive spermatic  dischai*ges.  Tonics  and  cold  applications  may  be 
tried,  and  the  cause  of  the  affection  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, removed.  In  these  cases  the  patients  often  desire  to  be  castrated. 
But  the  surgeon  is  not  justified  in  doing  so,  unless  there  is  positive 
disease.  For  a  sui-geon  to  remove  healthy  testicles  for  epilepsy,  or 
neuralgia,  or  monomania,  is  an  abominable  act,  which  deserves  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  **  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.*' 

IX.  Hydrocele  signifies  a  collection  of  serum  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Symptoms, — ^It  foims  a  pear-shaped  swelling,  smooth  on  its  surface, 

fluctuating  if  pi*essed,  free  from  pain  and  tenderness,  causing  merely 
a  little  uneasiness  by  its  weight.  It  commences  in  the  lower  part  <^ 
the  scrotum  and  grows  upwards.  Occasionally,  if  large,  it  is  constricted 
obliquely  across  the  centre  by  a  band  of  fascia.  The  epididymis  and 
testicle  can  sometimes  be  felt  on  the  posteiior  surface  of  the  tnmonr 
near  the  bottom.  On  placing  a  lighted  candle  on  one  side  of  the 
scrotum,  the  light  can  be  discerned  through  it. 

Causes. — Hydrocele  may  be  a  sequel  of  inflammation  of  the  testis  or 
of  syphilis,  but  more  fi-equenUy  arises  without  any  local  cause.  It  is 
often  supposed  to  follow  strains  of  the  loins  or  belly. 

Diagnosis. — Solid  enlargements  of  the  testis  may  be  distinguished 
from  hydrocele  by  their  weight,  solidity,  and  greater  painfulness,  and  by 
the  absence  of  fluctuation  or  transparency.  The  diagnosis  from  hernia 
will  be  found  at  p.  568. 

Varieties.^li  sometimes  happens  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  preserves 
its  communication  with   the  abdomen,  and   then  becomes  filled  with 

*  See  T.  Blizard  Curling,  op.  ciu,  2Dd  edit^  1856. 
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serum,  fonning  a  cylindrical  tumour,  extending  up  to  the  abdominal 
ring,  to  which  the  name  congenital  hydrocele  is  applied.     On  raising 
and  compressing  it,  the  fluid  is  slowly 
squeezed  into  the  abdomen,  and  slowly  .  *' 

trickles  down  again  afterwards.  This 
case  is  liable  to  be  complicated  with  a 
corujerutal  or  encysted  hernia,  to  prevent 
which,  and  to  close  the  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  peritonseiim,  a 
truss  should  be  worn.  Sometimes  the 
transparency  and  fluctuation  of  hydro- 
cele are  absent  in  consequence  of  a 
thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
may  be  known,  according  to  Brodie,  bj 
noticing  that  the  thickened  membrane 
forms  a  projection  along  the  epididymis, 
whereas  in  solid  enlaigements  of  the 
testicle  the  projection  of  the  epididymis 
is  lost.  Sometimes  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  partially  adherent  to  the  testicle. 
Sometimes  loose  cartilages  are  found  in 
the  sac ;  they  are  easily  removed  by  a 
slight  incision. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  for  hydro- 
cele are  threefold.  1.  Strong  discutient 
lotions  (F,  118,  &c.),  which  sometimes 
assist  the  cure  in  children,  but  cannot  be 
depended  on  for  adults.  2.  Evacuation 
of  the  serum,  or  the  palliative  cure. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  puncture 
with  a  common  lancet,  or  trocar;  but 
the  method  most  commonly  adopted  at  present,  consists  in  making 
a  number  of  punctures  with  a  grooved  needle,  so  that  the  fluid  may 
escape  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
whence  it  is  i-eadily  absorbed.  This  palliative  treatment  is  always 
sufficient  for  children,  but  very  rarely  so  in  the  case  of  adults. 

3.  Radical  Cure, — This  is  performetl  by  injecting  certain  stimulating 
fluids,  or  by  introducing  setons  or  other  foreign  substances  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  in  order  to  excite  a  degree  of  inflammation  sufficient 
to  destroy  its  secreting  faculty.  It  must  not  be  foi-gotten,  however, 
that  this  radical  cure  is  totally  inadmissible  if  the  testis  is  diseased,  or 
if  the  hydrocele  is  complicatetl  with  an  irreducible  hernia,  or  if  the 
tunica  vaginalis  presei-ves  its  communication  with  the  abdomen.  Mere 
thickening  from  previous  disease  is,  however,  no  objection. 

Operation. — ^The  surgeon  grasps  the  tumour  behind,  and  plunges  a 
trocar  and  canula  into  the  stic,  pointing  the  instrument  upwards,  so 


*  Hydrocele.    From  King's  College  Museum. 
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that  it  may  not  wound  the  testicle.  He  neit  withdraws  the  irocw,  li 
the  same  time  pushing  the  canola  well  into  the  eac.  Then,  the  old 
plan  was  to  inject  three  or  four  ounces  of  some  irritating  liquid,  sodi 
as  poi-t  wine  or  zinc  lotion,  through  the  canula,  hj  means  of  an  elastie 
bottle  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  to  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes,  and  tlMD 
let  it  run  out,  and  withdraw  the  canula.  But  the  remedy  most  ii 
fiiTour  at  present  is  the  Unctiwe  of  iodine,  which  was  used  with  voy 
great  success  nt  Calcutta,  by  Sir  K.  Martin.  The  disease  is  so  conunoa 
in  the  East,  that  Sir  R.  Martin  can  refer  to  thousands  of  successful  cita. 
The  sac  having  been  punctured  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula,  about 
one  or  two  drachms  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
two  of  water  are  injected  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  »ac,  Mr. 
Fergusson  uses  for  thi$  purpose  a  small  glass  syringe,  with  a  silrer  or 
platinum  nozzle  made  to  fit  the  canula.  Mr.  Curling  reoommeods 
palladium.  One  advantage  this  method  certainly  has — namely,  that 
there  is  much  less  chance  of  extravasation  into  the  scrotum,  than  wbea 
the  sac  is  filled  with  many  ounces  of  fluid.  Some  amount  of  paio, 
inflammation,  and  effusion  may  be  expected  to  follow  ;  and  when  they 
subside,  the  pail  generally  secretes  no  longer.  If  it  does,  the  operatioo 
must  be  repeated ;  or  one  of  the  older  plans,  such  as  a  few  thretds 
passed  through  the  sac,  by  way  of  seton,  or  an  iron  wire,  as  propoKd 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  may  be  tried. 

X.  Encysted  Hyrocele. — Sometimes  a  serous  cyst  is  developed 
on  or  near  the  testis.  Most  frequently  it  is  situated  between  the  tnnica 
vaginalis  and  epididymis ;  very 
raiely  between  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  testis,  and  more  rai'ely  still 
within  the  substance  of  the  external 
layer  of  that  tunic;  sometimes  in 
the  spermatic  cord.  These  cysts 
contain  a  clear  liquid,  in  which  sper- 
matozoa have  been  found;  owing, 
as  Mr.  Curling  has  shown,  to  acci- 
dental i-upture  of  one  of  the  ducts 
of  the  gland.  They  may  be  punc- 
tured with  a  gixK>ved  needle  to  let 
the  fluid  escape,  if  they  have  become 
of  inconvenient  bulk ;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  some  radical  me- 
thod of  cure,  the  best  plan  &eems  to 
be  to  pass  a  thread  or  two  through 
the  sac  with  a  curved  needle,  and 
i-etain  it  till  it  has  caused  some  in- 
flammation. 

XI.    HvEMATOCELE    signifies   an 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tu- 


•  fjicyiited  li}-dnx%Ie.    Frum  a  pn>paratiun  in  Middlesex  Hotfiutal  Moseum. 
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nica  ragiblis,  in  consequence  of  injury.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with 
ecchymosis  of  the  scrotum. 

JVeatment. — In  the  Hist  place,  time,  rest,  moderate  purgatives, 
and  cold  lotions,  must  be  employed  to  prevent  or  allay  intiammation, 
and  allow  the  blood  to  be  absorbed.  Should  great  inflammation  and 
tense  swelling  threaten  suppuiaiion,  an  incision  should  be  made.  But 
sometimes  the  long  presence  of  uuabsorbed  blood  leads  to  more  serious 
ill  consequences.  A  ponderous  tumour  is  foi-mei,  consisting  of  the 
expanded  tunica  vaginalis,  lined  with  clot,  and  filled  with  sanguinolent 
serum.  If  tapped,  it  probably  fills  again.  For  this  case,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free  incision,  turn  out  the  clot,  and  leave 
the  cavity  to  granulate.  But  if,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour, 
it  is  evident  that  the  risk  of  this  ojieration,  and  of  the  sloughing  that 
may  follow,  is  too  great — and  if,  as  probably  happens,  the  testicle  itself 
is  wasted  by  the  continued  compression,  and  completely  involved  in 
tlie  fibrinous  layei-s,  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable — the  only  remedy  re- 
maining is  extirpation.* 

XII.  Varicocele  [Cirsocele  or  Spcnnatocele)  signifies  a  varicose 
state  of  the  veins  of  the  sperm  itic  cord.  It  is  induced  by  the  ordinary 
causes  of  varix ;  that  is  to  sny,  weakness  of  structure  combined  witJi 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  through  corpulence,  constipation, 
and  the  like.  It  is  much  more  common  on  the  \el\  side  than  on  the 
right ;  the  traditional  explanation  of  which  is,  that  the  left  spermatic 
vein  is  more  pressed  u^mu  by  feecal  accumulations,  and  that  its  coui'se 
is  longer  and  more  circuitous  than  that  of  the  right  vein  opening  at 
right  angles  into  the  renal  vein. 

Treatment. — In  oi*dinary  cases,  sufficient  lelief  may  be  obtained  by 
keeping  the  bowels  thoroughly  open ;  by  frequently  washing  the 
scrotum  with  cold  water  or  astringent  lotions,  so  as  to  constringe  the 
skin  ;  and  by  suppoiling  it  with  a  sus|)ensory  bandage,  made  of  good 
stout  jeaiiy  braced  firmly  to  a  band  passing  round  the  })elvis.  But 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  this  disease  produces  very  serious  incon- 
venience— pain  in  the  scrotum  and  loins — sense  of  dragging  at  the 
stomach — loss  of  apjwtite — fiatulence — and  despondency  of  mind — and 
for  these  cases,  somethnig  more  must  be  done.  Mr.  Wormald  recom- 
mends the  loose  skin  of  the  scrotum  to  be  pinched  up  and  confined 
with  a  steel  ring.  Blisters  and  counter-irritants,  so  as  to  infiame  and 
condense  the  scrotum ;  division  of  the  veins  by  the  knife  or  caustic, 
and  passing  setons  of  thre:id  through  them,  have  ha«l  tlieir  advocates; 
and  eveu  the  barl>arous  opeiatiou  of  passing  a  ligatuj-e  through  the 
■crotum,and  tying  up  the  skin  of  half  the  scrotum,  with  all  the  vessels 
except  the  artery  and  vas  deferens — so  that  they  may  be  divided  by 
ulceration — has  been  practised  in  some  cases  with  success  ;  in  others 
with  fatal  results,  but  certainly  always  with  a  risk  of  causing  atrophy 
of  the  testis.  A  more  humane  method  is  that  of  passing  the  ligatures 
subcutaneously,  so  as  to  divide  veins  only  and  not  skin.     These  oj^ern- 

*  See  ci\se  by  Bowman,  Lancet,  1853,  vol.  ».,  p.  177. 
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tions  on  the  veins  are  always  attended  with  some  risk.  This  nBc,  horn* 
ever,  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  ine  of  metallic  wire  suturrt  or 
needles,  a  combination  of  which  has'  been  before  described  unier 
the  section  Varicose  Veins,  in  the  operation  performed  by  Mr.  Wood 
(see  p.  361).  Less  suppiii-ation  follows  their  use  in  the  above  manier. 
There  is,  therefore,  less  danger  of  pysemia.  Sir  A.  Cooper  proposed 
the  operation  of  cutting  away  a  good  piece  of  the  loose  relaxed  skio. 
"  The  manner  of  perfonning  it  is  as  follows : — The  patient  being  pbccd 
in  tlie  i-ecumbent  posture,  the  relaxed  scrotum  is  drawn  between  the 
fingei*s ;  the  testis  is  to  be  raised  to  the  ring  by  an  assistant ;  and  then 
the  portion  of  the  scrotum  is  to  be  removed  by  the  knife.**  Any  artery 
requiring  it  must  be  tied ;  and  cold  must  be  applied  to  check  bleediii;; 
and  then  the  lower  flnp  of  the  scrotum  must  be  brought  upwanls  aod 
forwai*d8,  and  lie  attached  by  sutures  to  the  fore  and  upper  part;  and  s 
suspensory  bag  be  applied  to  pi-ess  the  testis  upwards,  aiul  glue  the 
scrotum  to  its  surface. 

One  method  consists  in  the  application  of  moderate  pressure  to  the 
dilated  veins  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  by  means  of  Evans's 
patent  lever  truss ;  so  as  to  i-elease  them  from  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  column  of  blood,  and  afford  them  a  moderate  d^ree 
of  support.* 

XIII.  MORMD  Growths. — ^The  testicle  is  liable  to  almost  every 
variety  of  morbid  growth.  Thus  the  fibrow  and  Bbro-plastic  tumours 
may  be  developed  within  it;  cysts  of  various  kinds  (fonnioi;  the 
hydatid  disease  of  Sir  A.  Cooper),  of  which  probably  the  origm  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Curling,  to  be  found  in  dilated  tubules  of  the  rete 
testis,  and  which  may  accompany  cancer,  and  other  growths  that  are 
not  cancer ; — and  enckondroma,  which  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  predi- 
lection for  the  testicle,  and  may  be  found  here  in  connexion  with  many 
other  kinds  of  morbid  growth.  It  may  be  developed  within  tbt 
tubulos,  or  within  the  lymphnUcs.'*  The  diagnosis  of  these  growths  is 
chiefly  concei-ned  in  proving,  first,  that  they  ai-e  not  inflammatory  nor 
syphilitic,  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  shown  by  their  resisting  all  treat- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  cancerous,  which  is  shown  by 
their  slowness  of  increase,  and  by  the  absence  of  cachexia.  If  the 
tumour  becomes  of  unsightly  magnitude,  it  should  be  extirpated. 

XIV.  Cancer  of  the  testis  is  almost  always  of  the  soft  variety ;  it 
may  be  combineil  with  enchondroma,  or  with  cystic  growth.  At'  first 
the  gland  swells,  and  becomes  haixl,  heavy,  and  elastic  in  feel ;  it  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  painful  or  tender,  and  merely  causes  slight  aching  in 

•  See  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  lii. ;  Reynaud,  Journ.  des  Con- 
naissanccs  Med.,  Feb.  1839 ;  James  iu  Prov.  Med.  rrsni,  for  1840.  and  Curling, 
op.  cit.    The  diaKHOsis  of  Varicocele  has  been  spoken  of  at  p.  &7». 

t  See  Jabez  Uojw.  I*ath.  Tnins.,  vol.  tv. ;  Curling,  Med.  Chir.  Trans..  voU 
xxxvi.,  and  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  vJ. ;  and  eKpeclalb'  Mr.  Paget's  atrount  of  a  case 
of  enchondroma  of  the  testicle,  Miti.  Clur.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxviil.  The  testis 
wa«  cut  out,  and  the  patient  p'-ribhed  of  an  extension  of  (he  disease  up  tu  tluf 
lumbar  glands,  into  the  ascending  cava,  and  tbrougliout  lx>ih  lungs. 
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the  loim  hj  Of  weight.  After  a  time  it  enlarges  rapidly  aiid  feels  sofl ; 
large  and  tortuous  vessels  appAir  under  the  skin ;  the  cord  swells,  there 
are  occasional  darting  pains  passing  up  the  tlie  oonl  into  the  back,  with 
a  heavy  dragging  sensation  in  the  gland,  the  lumbar  glands  become 
a§*ected,  large  tumours  form  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  cachexia  and  death 
soon  follow  in  the  oi-dinary  course. 

Dreahnent. — When  the  patient  first  applies,  it  will  be  right,  if  the 
diagnosis  is  undecided,  to  treat  the  case  as  if  fibro-plastic  or  syphilitic, 
by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  But  if  tlie  dise&se  is 
proved  to  be  cancer,  and  thei*e  is  as  yet  no  invasion  of  the  lumbar 
glands,  nor  marked  cachexy,  extirpation  may  afford  the  patient  a  few 
months  of  life  less  burdened  by  pain  and  disease. 

XV.  Castration  is  performed  thus : — the  scrotum  being  shaved, 
the  surgeon  grasps  it  behind  to  stretch  the  skin,  and  makes  nn  incision 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  to  examine  the  testis,  if  there  is  any  doubt  in 
the  diagnosis.  If  there  is  none,  he  exteuds  tlie  cut  from  the  external 
abdominal  ring  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  If  the  skin 
is  adheiient,  or  diseased,  or  if  the  tumour  is  very  lai-ge,  two  elliptical 
incisions  maybe  made, so  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  skin  between  them. 
Then  he  separates  the  coi-d  from  its  attachments,  and  an  assistant  holds 
it  firmly  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  to  prevent  it  from  retracting 
when  divided.  He  now  passes  his  bistoury  behind  the  cord,  and  di- 
vides it;  and  seizing  the  lower  portion  draws  it  forward  and  dis- 
sects out  the  testicle.  The  arteries  of  the  cord,  and  any  othe)*K 
requiring  it,  are  then  to  be  tied ;  and  the  wound  must  not  be  closed  till 
all  the  bleeding  has  c&ised,  as  this  operation  is  often  followed  by 
secondary  hsmonhage. 

SECTION  III. — DISEASES  OF   THE  SCROTUM. 

I.  (Edema  of  the  Scrotum. — The  loose  cellular  tissue  of  this 
part  is  liable  to  immense  distension  fi-um  dropsy.  Punctures  with  a 
sewing-needle  will  relieve  it.  If  great  and  tense  (edema,  from  erysipelas 
or  low  inflammation,  should  thj  »«ten  sloughing,  a  fi-ee  incision  should 
be  made.*  The  latter  case  very  much  i-esenibles  extravasation  of  mine, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  swelling  in  the  perinseum, 
and  of  obstruction  in  micturition. 

II.  Cancer  Scroti. — This  disease  is  commonly  called  the  Chim' 
ney'Sweeper*8  Cancer^  because  it  is  said  to  be  seldom  met  with  except 
amongst  that  class  of  men,  and  because  the  irritation  of  soot  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  it.  Some  other  iiTitants  are  believed  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  scrotum.  Thus,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Paris, 
that  smelters  are  liable  to  a  similar  disease.  And  on  tlie  other  hand,  it 
it  said  that  soot  may  produce  this  disease  on  other  pails  beside  the 
scrotum.  The  etiology  and  anatomy  of  the  dise:»se,  however,  require 
farther  investigation. 

It  usually  commences  as  a  florid  vascular  wart,  called  the  soot-wart. 

*  Llston  on  Acute  (Edema  of  the  Scrotum,  Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii. 
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«  See  VT alike  q«x  Cunt  \  H««^  BennKi  en  Giooer,  p.  IM;  Leteft  sor  1» 
Cuxer.  ^  f.  *  -,  Km«w««  «A\j|ieiMtawk«v  ^<^i     PUflKVUcsaien  rot  U. 
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to  be  impotent,  or  to  have  spermatorrhcea  ;*  or  perhaps  to  be  labouring 
under  secondaiy  syphilis — a  state  designated  Si/phihphobia,  These 
cases  require  very  skilful  and  kind  treatment.  The  malady  is  in 
reality  mental ;  caused  often  by  the  struggle  between  natural  passion 
and  i-eligious  sentiment,  and  aggravated  usually  by  some  disorder  of 
bodily  health,  such  as  oxalurla,  or  other  form  of  poisoned  blood.  It' 
the  surgeon  foolishly  makes  light  of  the  oise,  or  if  he  still  more 
foolishly  tries  to  argue  the  patient  out  of  his  malady,  the  patient 
immediately  Hies  to  the  adverti>ing  quacks,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  The  proper  coui-se  to  pursue  is,  to  improve 
the  general  health.  The  writer  has  cured  many  an  inveterate  case  of 
imagined  impotence  or  syphilis  by  a  i'evr  grain  dobes  of  calomel,  followed 
by  combinations  of  quinine  with  Epsom  salts,  and  afterwards  steel  or 
zinc. 

Retention  of  the  testes  in  the  abdomen  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
cause  of  impotence,  although  in  many  instances,  when  the  gland  is  held 
in  the  iliac  fossa  by  extensive  adhesions,  atrophy  follows,  yet  it  has 
often  been  found  perfectly  plump  and  healthy.  The  neaier  it  is  to  the 
sci-otum,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  active,  especially  if  protected  from 
injury  by  a  proper  apparatus  (see  p.  370). 

Lastly,  impotence  may  be  produced  by  premature  and  excessive 
venery,  or  by  the  practice  of  self-pollution.  Such  cases  not  un- 
frequently  come  under  the  observation  of  the  London  practitioner. 
The  sexual  organs  have  been  rendered  so  weak  and  irritable,  that  the 
least  excitement  from  a  lascivious  idea  or  from  the  mere  friction  of  the 
clothes,  brings  on  an  imperfect  ei-ection,  followed  immediately  by  the 
discharge  of  a  thin  fluid.  The  ei-ection  is  so  imperi'ect,  and  followed  so 
soon  by  the  discharge,  that  the  patient  is  incompetent  for  sexual  con- 
nexion ;  and  the  frequent  and  abundant  losses  of  seminal  fluid  (whence 
the  teiTO  spermatorrhoea  is  given  to  this  malady),  together  with  the 
patient's  consciousness  of  his  own  imperfection,  brings  on  a  most  mise- 
rable state  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental  despondency.  General  tonics, 
and  cold-shower-bathing,  will  do  something  to  relieve  this  state;  but 
the  most  essential  thing  is,  the  observance  o^  perfect  chastity  of  idea, 
so  that  all  excitement  may  be  avoided.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  in  these  eases,  is  preternaturally  irri- 
table ;  and  this  condition  of  the  parts  at  the  orifice  of  the  seminal  ducts 
may  tend  greatly  to  keep  up  the  excessive  secretion,  and  to  promote  the 
action  by  which  it  is  expelled.  It  is  a  very  important  indication, 
therefore,  to  lessen  this  sensitiveness,  and  so  interrupt  the  chain  of 
morbid  phenomena. 

The  author  has  found  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  enemata  of  cold 
water  at  bedtime;  cold  or  tepid  salt  hip-baths;  F.  179,  l&l,  and 
opiate  suppositories.      He  has  seen  cases  in  which  a    preternatural 

•  The  patient  should  be  instructed  that  a  periodic  discbarge  of  seminal  fluid, 
at  intervaU  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  is  as  natural  a  phenomenon  as  ovulation 
aud  menstruation  in  the  female.  01  couriM',  if  frequent  or  excessive,  it  is  weak- 
ening; bat  it  is  readily  brought  within  limits  by  treatment. 
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irritability  of  the  ejaculatory  tpparatus,  with  inTolimtarf  noctonitl 
emission*,'  even  of  a  bloody  fluid,  together  with  yery  great  pun  in  the 
back,  languor,  and  despondency  of  mind,  hare  been  caoaed  by  the 
presence  of  irritating  urine,  containing  oxalate  of  lime,  and  cured  by 
the  means  described  in  the  section  on  Urinary  Depodta..  Lastly,  there 
is  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  as  directed  at  p.  615  ;  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  if  some- 
times useful,  it  is  often  useless,  if  not  mischievous.  Any  tamperiog 
with,  and  every  means  of  directing  the  patient's  thoughts  to.  the 
genital  organs,  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

8UBGICAL   DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITALS. 

I.  Catarrhal  Vulvitis. — Women— even  youngfgirls — are  subject 
to  mucous  or  purulent  dischai-ges  from  the  parts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina ;  which  may  also  perha^is  be  excoriated.  Purgatives,  tonics, 
soap  and  water,  and  astringent  lotions  are  the  remedies.    (See  p.  201.) 

II.  Noma  signifies  a  phagedenic  afiection  of  the  labia  podendi  of 
young  female  children,  precisely  resembling  the  cancrwn  oriSy  p.  473, 
in  its  causes,  and  nature,  and  symptoms.  After  two  or  three  dap  of 
low  fever,  the  little  patient  is  observed  to  suffer  considerably  whilst 
making  water,  and  on  examination,  the  labia  present  a  livid  erysipe- 
latous redness  and  vesications,  that  are  rapidly  followed  by  phagedsenic 
ulcers.  The  disease  is  very  frequently  fatal.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  directed  for  caucrum  oris.  The  surgeon  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  mistake  this  or  the  preceding  affection  for  venereal  disoue ;  an 
enor  common  enough  among  parents.  In  the  year  1 853  there  were 
Heveral  criminal  trials  at  Dublin  of  persons  wisely  accused  of  tampering 
with  children.* 

III.  Vesico-Vaqina  Fistula  signifies  a  communication  between 
tlie  bladder  and  the  vagina.  It  generally  results  from  sloughing  of  the 
)>arts  after  a  tedious  labour.f  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  lie  on  her  face;  the  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  en> 
forced  by  meitns  of  astringent  injections  and  fomentations ;  by  which 
means  the  cicatrization  and  contraction  of  the   apeiture  will  be  pro- 

*  Kinder  Wood  on  a  fatal  affection  of  the  Pudenda  of  Female  Cblldren,  Med. 
(Mt.  Trans.,  vol.  vli.  p.  84.    Wilde,  Med.  'Hmes,  Oct  1863. 

f  With  the  improvement  of  midwifery,  and  with  less  cowardice  and  deUj 
in  reporting  lo  the  forceps,  this  accident  ought  to  disappear.  Midwifery  lee- 
tiiren>  are  to  blame  for  the  absurd  overcaution  which  they  inculcate  with 
repard  to  the  forceps.  Jt  is,  by-the-by,  curious  to  remark,  that  out  of  nineteen 
cases  reluK-d  in  Komarks  on  the  Urcthro- Vaginal,  and  Vetfico* Vaginal  Fistolesi, 
by  N.  Ik>zeman,  M.D..  ol  Montgomery,  Ala,  1857,  fourteen  occurred  in  coloured 
ffirlf,  or  negresses. 
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moted.  Wh^n  the  spontaneoos  processes  of  cura  are  carried  so  far  as 
can  be,  art  must  step  io. 

The  application  of  a  cautery  at  a  black  heat  to  the  edges  of  the 
fissure,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  so  as  to  get  them  not 
to  slough,  but  to  contract,  is  mach  used,  and  with  very  excellent 
results,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  both  in  the  vesico*  and  recto*vaginal 
fistula;  and  in  lacerations  of  the  perins^um ;  and  the  writer  has  seen 
it  used  with  excellent  effect  in  a  case  of  recto-vaginal  fistula  by  Dr. 
Tanner. 

But  in  most  of  such  cases  an  operation  should  be  pei*formed  as  follows : 
— The  patient,  gently  chlorofoimed,  must  be  comfortably  bupported, 
leaning  forward  on  her  knees,  with  the  chest  at  a  lower  level  than  the 


abdomen.  When  a  woman  who  has  home  children,  with  a  largish 
belly  and  somewhat  relaxed,  is  ])laced  in  this  position,  and  when  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  is  dilated  with  the  fingers,  oi-  with  a  single* 
bladed  speculum,  resembling  a  sjioon  with  the  edges  rounded  otf,  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  will  expand  the  vagina, 
air  will  enter  audibly,  and  a  good  view  will  be  obtained  of  the  whole 

*  Vesioo-vaginal  fistula.    Sketch  of  a  patient  in  the  position  described  in  the 
text,  with  a  catheter  in  the  bladder :  a,  edge  of  fistula. 
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scribed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  said  to  have  been  deTued  by  Mr.  Startin. 

Other  modes  of  securing  the  wire  suturea,  are — the  metaliic  button 

of  Dr.  Bozeman,  a  plate  of  lend  adapted  in  size 

and  curvature  to  fit  the  spot;  and  perforated 

with  holes  through  which  each  pair- of  ligatures 

is  drawn,  and  then  fixed  with  j^plit  shot.    This 

apparatus  insures  great  fixity  of  the  parts,  and 

its  use  has  been  attended  with  great  success. 

Instead  of  using  a  shot  the  wires  may  be  twisted. 

Dr.   Simpson   has  devised  a  wire  splint,  to  hold   the   margins,  or 

rather  the  whole  site  of  the  wound  steadily,  and  to  hold  the  sutures. 

It  is  made  by  twisting  fifteen  or  twenty  strands  of  fine  iron  thread  into 

a  cord ;  the  ends  of  which  are  plaited  together  in  a  circle,  which  may 


I — tne  inctuHK  ounor 


)«  moulded  so  as  to  surround  the  wound.  A  snflicient  numl^er  of 
apertures  is  made  with  a  common  bcrer,  to  allow  the  sutures  to  pass. 
The  above  figure  shows  it  applietl.* 

The  annexed  engravings  repiesent  needles  adapted  for  wire  sutures 
in  these  or  any  other  operations.     Mr.  Piicfi's  has  two  holes,  about 


Iialf  an  inch  apait,  and  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  grooved ;  wire 
passed  from  hole  below  to  that  above  ;  end  of  wire  doubled  to  hold  it. 
Mr.  Murray's  has  a  groove  and  open  box  end. 


•  Copied  from  Dr.  Smpson's  Lecture  in  Med.  Times  an<)  Gaz ,  Jan.  8tb,  1859. 
l)r.  Simpson  prefers  the  ocimmon  blue  anneaii  d  iron  wire,  No.  32.  TLe  best  i» 
manalactured  by  Coclcers,  ol  Sheffield. 


tions  on  the  veins  are  always  attended  i 
ever,  is  considenibly  lessened  by  tlie  v. 
neodles,   a  t*ombiuation  of  which  hn 
the  section  Varicose  Veins,  in  the  op 
(see  }).  :561).     Less  suppuration  follow: 
There  ia,  therefore,  less  danger  of  p) 
the  operation  of  cutting  away  a  goci  i 
**  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  as  fnl : 
in  tiie  i-eciimbent  posture,  the  reluxe«i  .- 
Riigei-s ;  the  testis  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
the  poilion  of  the  scrotum  is  to  be  i-enit 
requiring  it  must  be  tied ;  and  cold  roc. 
nnd  then  the  lower  flnp  of  the  scrotum 
forwaixls,  and  \te  attached  by  sutures  to  ■ 
suspensory  l>ag  be  applied  to  press  thv 
scrotum  to  its  surface. 

One  method  consists  in  the  applicati< . 
dilated  veins  at  the  external  abdomin.i 
patent  lever  truss;  so  as  to  release  tii- 
supei-incumbent  column  of  blood,  and  m 
of  support.* 

XIII.  Morbid  Growtus. — ^The  tert: 
variety  ot'  moi  bid  growth.     Thus  the  ji 
may  be  developed  witiiin  it;   cyata  oi 
hydatid  disease  of  Sir  A.  Cooper^  of 
according  to  Mr.  Curling,  to  be  fooud 
testis,  and  which  may  accompany  cauct 
not  cancer ; — and  enchondroma,  whidi 
lection  for  the  testicle,  and  mar  be  fouii 
other  kinds  of  morbid  growth.     It  \i 
tubulos,  or  within  the  lymphatla..*    1  - 
chiefly  conceiiied  in  proving,  fint»  that 
syphilitic,  on  the  one  hand,  wbldi  b  sin 
ment;  and  secondly,  that  they  an  Df* 
their  slowness   of  incntue,  and  bj  t; 
tumour  becomes  of  unsightly  nmnltntl- 

XIV.  Cancer  of  the  teftia  li  ilma^ 

the  g\ntui  swell£»  &m\  Leccimefl  "hmj^^  t< 
Nareelyt  if  At  alU  painful  or  t«ndf9V  a^  ' 
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and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  between  raast  be  freely  denuded 
of  maoous  membrane.  HH^morrhage  roust  be  cbMced  by  iced  water, 
or  if  necessary  by  ligatures;  then  the  parts  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether by  the  quill  sutui-e.  Three  good-sized  ligatures  should  be 
passed  quite  deeply  through  the  tissues,  and  be  attached  to  a  piece  of 
bougie  on  either  side,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  be  brought  together  by 
two  or  three  interrupted  sutures.  Then  the  finger  being  introduced 
into  the  anu:<,  and  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury  by  its  side,  the 
sphincter  should  be  divided.  The  catheter  must  be  retained  afler  the 
operation,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  urine  with  the  wound,  opium  be 
freely  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  confined  for  four  or  five  days.*  It 
is  very  important  in  this  operation  (especially  if  it  be  a;»ociated,  as  it 
often  is,  with  prolaj)se  of  the  uterus)  to  have  a  broad  and  extensive  sur- 
face of  adhesion  by  denuding  the  mucous  membrane  sufficiently,  and 
taking  deep  hold  with  the  sutures,  so  as  to  bring  together  firmly  the 
elastic  faxcia  which  supports  the  perinseum  on  each  side.  If  this  is  not 
done,  dilatation  speedily  takes  place  of  the  cicatrix,  producing  a  thin 
sti-etched  and  feebly  resisting  perinsum.  Generally  it  is  advisable 
to  employ,  superficially,  the  common  interrupted  suture,  in  addition  to 
the  deep  quilled  suture. 

VI.  The  Catheter  may  be  easily  introduced  into  the  female 
urethra  with  one  hand,  thus: — The  surgeon  holding  it  like  a  pen.  but 
with  its  point  on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  passes  the  forefinger  between 


the  labia,  and  feels  for  the  meatus,  placing  his  finger  firmly  upon  the 
nodular  projection  behind  it  at  the  entrance  to  the  vagina.  The  cathe- 
ter, guided  upon  the  finger,  is  then  easily  slipped  into  the  orifice. 
Either  hand  may  be  used,  according  to  the  patient's  position  in  bed. 

VII.  A  Vascular  Excrescence,  varying  in  size  from  a  large 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  horse-bean,  is  liable  to  grow  from  the  female 
urethra,  causing  great  distress  through  its  exquisite  sensibility.  It 
should  be  cut  off,  and  the  potassa  fusa  be  applied  to  the  surface  to  pre- 


•  The  plan  of  dividing  the  sphincter  wa^  proposod  by  Horner :  the  necefsity 
of  opiam  by  Davidson :  all  the  essentials  of  the  operation  are  sommed  up  by 
L  Bw  Brown,  In  his  work  on  Diseases  of  Women,  Lond.,  1864. 
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vent  its  reproduction.  But,  immediately  ader  the  caiistic,  a  sfooge 
dipped  in  diluted  vinegar  should  be  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  injnrj 
to  the  surrounding  sound  parts ;  and  if  it  is  neoessarj  to  introduoe  the 
caustic  within  the  urethra,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  tube  which  has 
an  aperture  in  it  corresponding  to  the  diseased  sur&oe, 

VIII.  Imperforate  Hymen. — Sometimes  this  membrane  com- 
pletely obstructs  the  vagina,  and  causes  the  menstrual  fluid  to  aocn- 
mulate  and  distend  the  uterus.  The  impediment  is  easily  ^t  rid  of 
by  a  crucial  incision.  Then  all  the  black  treacly  fluid  that  has  aoca- 
mulated  should  be  immediately  syringed  out  with  warm  water,  other- 
wise it  might  putrefy,  and  cause  typhoid  fever  and  death.  The 
abdomen  should  be  bandaged,  and  the  patient  be  confined  to  her  bed 
till  the  uterus  has  i-esumed  its  healthy  size. 

IX.  The  Labia  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation,  and  of  en- 
cysted tumours,  which  perhaps  may  be  connected  with  the  round 
ligament;  of  hernia,  and  of  flbrous  or  fatty  tumours.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  requii^  no  distinct  rommentsi.  The  clitoris  and 
nymphie,  if  they  grow  to  an  inconvenient  size,  should  be  curtailed 
by  excision. 

X.  Varicocele. — Enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  labia,  forming 
a  soft  tumour,  which  enlarges  when  the  patient  rises,  and  increases  so 
as  to  foi-m  a  most  painful  impediment  to  exeicise,  but  disappears  when 
she  lies  down.  lYeatment, — Cold  bathing,  and  support  by  a  firm 
truss,  or  T  bandage  with  a  pad.  • 

XI.  Prolapse  of  the  Vagina  is  a  consequence  of  structural  de- 
bility, and  is  liable  to  follow  parturition,  and  to  accompany  and  aggra- 
vate congestive  diseases  of  the  womb.  When  the  posterior  wall  pro- 
lapses, bringing  with  it  the  rectum,  there  is  great  distress  and  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  the  motions ;  when  the  anterior  wall  with  the  bladder 
prolapses,  there  is  a  great  irritability  of  the  bladder;  difficulty  of 
emptying  it;  decomposition  of  residual  urine,  and  other  ill  conse- 
quences. Cold  astringent  injections,  tonics,  baths  of  alum  water,  and 
firm  perinical  bandage  (see  Bandages),  are  the  first  set  of  i^medies. 
Should  these  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  pessary— a  thing 
which  no  one,  however,  should  use  if  he  can  help  it.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  ingenious  operation  of  I.  B.  Brown,  which  consists  of  two  parts; 
flrst,  in  contracting  the  circumference  of  the  vagina;  secondly,  in 
uniting  the  posterior  portions  of  the  labia,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the 
perinseum,  as  it  were,  to  act  as  a  natural  cushion  and  support  to  the 
prolapsed  parts.  The  first  object  is  accomplished  by  denuding  a  longi- 
tudinal slip  each  side  of  the  vagina,  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  toget^r 
longitudinally,  and  uniting  them  by  suture ;  the  second,  by  denuding 
and  uniting  the  inner  surfiioes  of  the  posterior  halves  of  the  labia,  as  in 
the  operation  for  ruptured  periua^um. 

XII.  Cancer  of  the  Vulva  ;  fungoid  bleeding  projection,  or 
scirrhous  thickening,  leading  to  deep  and  rapid  ulceration,  with  adherent 
and  hard  base;  must  be  treatal  as  directed  at  p.  122. 

XIII.  Corroding   Ulcer,  Epithkuoma,  Ksthiom^ne  of  Eu* 
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guier,  Elephantiasis.  The  external  female  genitals  ai*e  liable  to 
various  kinds  of  enlai^ments  and  of  ulceration,  whose  nature  and 
alliances  require  even  yet  to  be  further  studied.  1,  There  is  the 
superficial  lupus  (p.  80),  affecting  the  young  and  scrofulous ;  puflfy 
congestive  swelling,  and  infiltration  of  the  skin  in  soft  tubei-cles ;  ulcer- 
ating in  one  direction,  healing  in  another.  2.  The  corroding  ulcer^  or 
esthiomene  perforant  (p.  81),  a  deep  glassy  ulcer;  base  slightly  infil- 
trated, burrowing  up  by  side  of  vagina;  distinguished  from  pure  syphi- 
litic ulcers  by  its  rebellion  to  anti-syphilitic  ti-eatment,  and  by  its  not 
being  followed  by  syphilitic  symptoms.  3.  Elephantiasis;  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  labia  and  other  external  parts  (well  described  by  Egan)  ; 
rendering  them  a  huge,  warty,  fissured,  and  most  cumbrous  mass; 
condsting  in  gieat  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  dennis,  in  infiltration  of 
fibro-plastic  matter,  and,  as  the  author  believes,  sometimes  superadded 
epithelioma.  4.  A  combination  of  corroding  ulceration,  with  hyper- 
trophy in  various  forms  ;  thickened  cutis,  warty  excrescences,  and  soft 
tubercles.  Of  these  various  instances  of  disease,  many  owe  their  origin 
to  the  combined  forces  of  filth,  gonorrhcea,  syphilis,  and  sci-ofula  or 
some  other  kind  of  cachexia.  The  treatment  must  consist  of,  1,  clean* 
liness  and  astringents ;  2,  anti-scrofulous,  or  anti'syphilitic  remedies, 
according  to  circumstances ;  3,  these  failing,  excision  of  the  diseased 
parts  ;  either  at  one  conp^  or  at  several,  accoixling  to  their  extent ;  and 
the  destitiction  of  corroding  ulcers  by  the  actual  or  some  other  eflScient 
cautery.* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   BREAST. 

I.  Hypertrophy  of  the  breasts  to  an  enormous  size  is  very 
common  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  in  plethoric  women. 
Aperients  will  assist  time  in  effecting  a  perfect  cure.  In  unmarried 
women  the  same  thing  sometimes  happens  ;  the  breasts  becoming  so 
large  as  to  be  a  perfect  burden.  If  there  are  any  remedies  they  are  the 
preparations  of  iodine,  and  the  various  means  for  insuring  the  healthy 
action  of  the  womb. 

II.  Boys  and  Girls  about  the  age  of  puberty  are  subject  to  slight 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  breast,  which  soon  disappears  of  itself  if 
Dot  interfered  with. 

III.  Lacteal  Tumour.— Sometimes  a  lacteal  duct  becomes  oblite- 
rated, and  the  milk  accumulates  in  it,  foi-ming  an  oblong  fluctuating 
tumour  near  the  nipple.    \i  this  is  punctured,  milk  will  continue  to  be 

•  See  Egnn  on  Syphilis,  p.  146;  Iluguier  fur  TEsthlom^ne;  Mdm.  de  I'Acad. 
de  Med.,  1»49 ;  Lebert,  Hannover,  Paget,  op.  cit.  Compare  Elephantiasis  Scroti, 
p.  664. 
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discharged  daring  lactation,  and,  after  the  child  U  weaned,  it  will  dry 
up  and  heal.     In  a  rery  few  rare  instances  there  has  been  formed  a 

IV.  Lacteal  Calculcs. — The  tiuid  pait  of  the  milk  in  an  ob- 
structed lacteal  duct  having  been  absorbed,  whilst  its  more  solid  aod 
earthy  ingredients  remained,  and  concreted  into  a  calcalous  mass. 

V.  Abscess  in  the  Lacteal  Tubes. — An  elderly  woman  appUel 
to  the  author  some  time  since  with  a  painful,  elongated  swdliajr, 
stretching  from  the  nipple  to  the  circumference  of  the  breast.  It 
evidently  couidsted  of  a  lacteal  tube  which  had  suppurated ;  and,  after 
being  punctured,  and  yielding  half  an  ounce  of  pus,  it  soon  rot  well. 

VI.  Sore  Nipples. — Excoriations  and  cracks  of  the  nipples  not  eoly 
cause  great  pain  and  inconvenience  in  suckling,  but  arc  a  frequent  cause 


of  acute  inflammation  of  the  breast.  The  tannin  lotioo,  oricinsOy 
recommended  by  the  author  many  years  ago,  F.  131,  and  a  toadh  witk 
lunar  caustic,  to  a  very  deep  irritable  fissure,  were  the  best  rcmeditfr 
till  the  discover}'  of  collodion  ;  which  is  certainly  a  better  means  of 
gluins  up  and  protecting  the  fissure.  The  nipple  should  ba  defended, 
if  need  be.  from  the  clothes  and  from  the  child's  mouth,  by  a  metallic 
shield.  Women  who  are  subject  to  this  afiection  abonld  freqoeotly 
wash  the  paits  with  salt  and  water,  or  solution  of  alum,  daring  prep- 

*  This  cut  sboifB  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bandaging  the  btiait  TW 
bandage  oomdAts  of  a  piece  of  linen  split  into  two  taila.  of  whkh  one  ts  teft«o(d 
round  the  waist,  whibt  the  other  supports  the  breast,  pMses  over  the  opporitt 
shoulder,  and  U  ^cd  \a  Vbi&  ^t«L,  behind. 
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nancy ;  or  should  apply  every  night  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  rectified  spirit  and  olive  oil. 

VII.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  breast  {Acute  Mastitis)  is 
known  by  great  swelling,  tenderness  and  jpain,  and  'fever.  These 
symptoms  are  generally  soon  succeeded  by  formation  of  matter.  The 
abscess,  if  confined  by  the  fascial  envelope  of  the  organ,  is  very  slow  to 
point.  This  affection  may  occur  at  any  period  during  lactation.  It 
may  be  caused  by  cold — by  too  stimulating  a  diet — by  neglect  in  suck- 
ling— ^by  irritation  propagated  from  the  nipples,  and  by  a  loaded  state 
of  the  bowels  and  defective  biliary  and  urinary  secretion.  The  sudden* 
ness  with  which  it  may  come  on  is  sometimes  surpiising.  A  woman 
may  get  up  apparently  well ;  may  be  seized  with  shivering,  pain, 
swelling  of  the  breast,  violent  fever,  and  delirium  ;  and  these  symp- 
toms as  suddenly  subside  when  calomel  and  black  draughts  have  cleared 
away  some  most  offensive  motions. 

Treatment. — At  first  a  mild  purgative,  and  fomentations;  the  milk 
should  be  drawn  off,  if  it  can  be  done  without  very  much  pain,  and 
Dover's  powder  should  be  given  to  allay  restlessness.  The  arm 
should  be  kept  quiet  in  a  sling.  Three  or  four  leeches,  if  great  pain 
and  good  pulse.  So  soon  as  fluctuation  is  well  established,  a  puncture 
should  be  made.  A6d  then  efticient  support  should  be  given  by  ban- 
dages, or  by  cross  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,'so  as  to  take  off  the  weight 
of  the  organ,  compress  the  distended  vessels,  and  prevent  all  bagging  of 
matter.  Likewise  if,  after  leeches  and  purgatives,  the  tenderness  and 
pain  diminish,  so  that  there  seercs  a  chance  of  resolution  without  sup- 
puration, similar  support  is  most  useful.  The  following  cut  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  breast  may  be  suppoited  by  strips  of  plaster 
(but  those  represented  are  too  short):  a  sufficient  number  should  be 
applied  to  cover  the  entire  breast,  except  the  nipple,  and  they  should  be 
long  enough  to  go  over  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  suspend  the  breast,  and 
not  allow  it  to  drop. 

VIII.  Chronic  Inflammation  may  be  a  sequel  of  the  acute;  or 
may  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  Swelling  and  considerable  haixiuess  of 
part,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  breast,  ending  usually  in  burrowing  sup- 
puration, are  the  characters ;  tonics,  pressure,  and  free  puncture  of 
abscesses  in  the  most  defending  position  at  which  they  show  a  ten- 
dency to  point,  the  remedies. 

IX.  NEURAIX3IA  OF  THE  BuEAST  may  exist  pur  et  simple;  or  may 
(as  more  frequently  happens)  be  superadded  to  a  small  glandular 
tumour.  Extreme  pain,  aggravated  at  each  monthly  period,  and  out 
of  propoiiion  to  all  local  structural  disease  (if  any)  is  the  characteris- 
tic.    The  treatment  was  detailed  in  the  section  on  Neuralgia- 

X.  The  True  Hydatid  Disease  consists  in  the  development  of 
a  parent  cyst,  containing  other  secondary  cysts,  consisting  of  parasitic 
animalcules  {echinococcus  hoininis)  floating  in  a  clear  limpid  water.  It 
presents  a  globular  oval  hard  tumour,  attended  with  more  or  less  jwn, 
but  no  derangement  of  the  general  health.  As  it  increases,  fluctuation 
becomes  pei'ceptible,  and  the  skin  becomes  distendel  and  ulcerates.  The 
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cyst  vatLj  be  punctured  and  injected  with  a  strong  solatioo  of  th« 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium  (p.  173),  and  allowed  to  suppartte, 
or  may  be  excii>ed,  which  is  preftrable. 

XI.  Partial  Hypertrophy  {C?ui>nic  Mammary  Tumamr,  of 
Cooper;  Sero-Cystic  Disease,  of  Brodie;  Imperfect  Hypertroph/ 
{adenocele\  of  Birkett;  Glandular  Tumour,  of  Paget).— MoiW 
growths  of  many  kinds  may  be  developed  upon  or  near  the  breast,  «r 


within  it ;  including  enchondromatous,  fatty,  and  vascular  tumoun^ 
But  the  morbid  growth  which  requires  to  be  most  carefully  stndicdt 
and  oorai>ared  with  cancer,  is  Partial  Hypertrophy,  or  OUmddv 
Tumour, 

In  this,  three  things  will  probably  be  met  with.  1.  A  derekxMDfBt 
of  more  or  less  perfect  gland  tissue,  the  characters  of  which  are  deUne- 
ated  at  p.  108.  2.  Concurrently  with  this,  a  hypertrophy  of  the/ftnw 
tissue  (p.  103),  which  envelopes  and  intersects  the  gland;  together 
with  fibro-plastic  matter,  more  or  less  developed  into  tissue,  tarn  or 
gelatinous.  3.  In  the  meshes  of  this  interstitial  fibrous  tissue*  cysts, 
or  cavities  filled  with  a  serous  fluid,  coffee-ground  matter,  or  other  fbrv 
of  altered  or  dtTompoeed  blood  or  pus,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  krm 

*  }AxA%  M  vxv^orting  the  breast  by  stnipirfng. 
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Cp.  109).  The  gi'owth  of  glandalar  or  fibro-plastic  matter,  projectinic 
into  the  cavities  of  the  cysts,  was  fonnerly  designated  by  the  name 
sero-cystic  sarcoma.  The  abundant  formation  of  epithelium  has  in- 
duced some  pei'Bons,  most  improperly,  to  describe  this  disease  as  epithe- 
lial cancer. 

We  may  add  that  portions  are  often  found  softened,  and  in  a  state  of 
fatty  decay.  The  growth  is  usually  slow.  The  size  attained  may  be 
eribrmous.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  1853,  removed  one  weighing  twenty- 
seven  pounds.  No  age  is  exempt ;  yet  the  majority  of  cases  occur  in 
women  under  thirty-five.  The  tumour  generally  commences  at  the 
circumference  of  the  breast,  and  is  pi-oduced  by  the  hypertrophy  of  one 


lobule.  It  is  moveable  under  the  skin ;  I'eels  granulated  just  as  the 
natural  organ  does  when  its  tissue  is  developed  by  lact<ition  or  during 
menstruation ;  may  inci'ease  so  as  to  cover  over  and  hide,  or  cause 
atrophy  of  the  remainder  of  the  oi-gan ;  yet  is  not  attended  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  nipple,  or  adhesions,  or  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  There  may  be  pairif  especially  at  the  menstrual  j>eriod,  at 
which  time  the  entire  gland  becomes  more  enlarged  aud  lender ;  yet 
not  the  wearing  pain  of  cancer.  When  cysts  are  foimetl,  fluctuation 
becomes  perceptible  at  one  or  more  {wints  ;  the  disease  increases  slowly 
or  quickly  ;  at  last  it  distends  the  skin,  and  a  round  aperture  is  formed, 
from  which  a  cauliflower  excrescence  sprouts  out ;  aud  the  pain  and 
discharge  may  be  very  ruinous  to  the  health. 

The  disease  may  last  almost  any  number  of  years,  and  may  inciease 
to  a  great  size  without  greatly  affecting  the  healtli.  In  some  cases  it 
dlsappeai-8  of  itself;  in  othera  it  remains  stationary.     The  writer  had 

•  I'>om  a  preparation  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Hooper's,  now  in  the  King's  College 
Museum.  It  shows  cysts  in  the  breasts,  some  empty,  others  partially  filled, 
others  entirely  filled  with  new  growth  of  glandular  Ussue. 
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(at  the  date  of  the  6th  edition,  1853)  three  ladies  nnder  his  care  with 
this  tnmonr.  In  one,  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  it  came  after  tk 
health  had  been  broken  downlby  puerperal  feYer,  which  completely  hin*  ' 
dered  suckling.  This  patient  (1855)  bad  got  well  spootaneousij.  In  the' 
second,  a  very  feeble  and  an«mic  person,  it  came  shortly  after  weaaing 
one  child,  and  disappsai-ed  during  the  next  pregnancy.  In  the  third,  it 
was  first  noticed  at  nineteen:  she  was  married  at  twenty-one;  at 
twenty-three  the  tumour  was  slowly  on  the  increase,  and  was  eidM  * 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lee ;  it  furnished  a  capital  specimen  of  the  disease,  b 
a  year  after  the  operation,  the  tumour  returned  ;  continued  statieosiy 
for  two  years;  and  in  the  year  1 859,  had  disappeared,  ooocorroitly 
with  great  impi-overoent  in  the  health.  •, 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stages,  tonics,  and  measures  adapted  to  re- 
gulate the  bowels  and  the  menstrual  functions — such  as  the  Iodide  of 
potassium  with  bark,  the  iodide  of  iron,  saline  and  chalybeate  mincni 
waters,  &c. — should  be  administered  at  discretion.  If  it  should  be 
hot,  swelled,  and  painful,  a  few  leeches  may  be  of  use.  Lebert  spesks 
highly  of  the  tepid  douche,  and  of  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  in  the  is- 
tervals.  The  breast  should  be  enreloped  in  (M>ttoa  wool.  Severe  ptio 
or  distension  may  be  relieved  by  opiate  or  belladonna  liniment.  Lastly, 
should  the  growth  increase  rapidly,  with  cyst  formation  or  suppan- 
tioD,  the  part  of  the  breast  containing  it  should  be  extirpated. 

XII.  Gland  Cysts  (p.  109),  not  like  the  last,  developed  between 
the  lobules,  but  consii>ting  of  an  expansion  of  obstructed  gland  ducts, 
may  be  situated  on  the  surface,  in  the  centre  of,  or  behind  the  ocfsn ; 
and  may  be  of  various  sixes,  though  rarely  larger  than  a  filbert.  They 
are  lined  with  epithelium,  and  enclose  a  yellow,  reddish,  or  greea 
mucous  fluid,  containing  milky  and  fatty  globules  and  epitheliom, 
which  last  accumulates  after  a  time,  and  renders  the  contents  of  the 
cyst  more  solid.     Serous  fluid  sometimes  exudes  from  the  nipple.* 

In  a  patieut  of  the  author's,  seed  46,  a  cystic  tumour,  nxe  of  a  wsl- 
nut,  has  existed  twenty  yeara  close  to  the  nipple,  trAticA  if  cousei  tu 
retract ;  is  swelled  and  paiuful  during  the  catamenia ;  a  little  bloody 
serum  can  be  squeezed  out,  or  runs  out  of  itself.  The  cyst  is  evidently 
composed  of  a  dilated  duct,  and  has  a  bit  of  hypertrophied  gland  tiwie 
doite  to  it. 

These  cysts  may  be  combined  with  glandular  tumour:  but  if  not 
and  if  they  increase,  puncture  so  as  to  empty  them,  and  moderttr 
pressure  may  be  tried,  when  pei  haps  they  may  shrink  with  or  without 
suppuration.  But  if  great  irritation  and  discliarge  are  created,  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  organ  should  be  removed. 

XII.  ('ancku  of  the  breast  is,  according  to  I^bert,  of  the  hard  or 
scirrhous  variety,  in  three-fifths  of  the  number  of  cases ;  of  the  soft  or 
medullary  in  one-fiflh ;  and  of  intermediate  forms,  including  a  fewnur 
and  exceptional  cases  of  melanotic  and  colloid  cancer,  in  the  other  fifth. 
Taget  believes  that  of  every  hundred  primary  hard  cancers,  ninety-tive 

•  See  Blrkett  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  Lond..  IMO. 
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would  be  found  in  the  breast ;  and  rates  the  number  of  soft  cancers  in 
this  paii;  much  lower  than  Lebert  does. 
^  ^      Sj/mptoms. — It  is  usually  felt  first  as  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a 
tout;  not  tender  nor  paiuful ;  situated  in,  and  incorporated  with, some 
part  of  the  breast.     Jt  gi-adually  increases,  feels  excessively  hard,  be- 
comes iiTegular  or  tuberculated,  and  not  circumscnbed  fi"om  the  sur- 
rounding parts.,     Its  tendency  is  to  increase  in  breadth,  rather  than  in 
|L..  prominence,  and  to  involve  more  and  more  of  the  gland.     In  fact,  the 
^land  may  appeal*  shrunken ;  especially  when  the  disease  produces  ad- 
-'  nesion  of  the  skin  and  nipple  and  atrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  fatty 
»     tissue.     From  this  cause  the  nii»ple  and  the  skin  often  become  drawn 
^  in  aad  puckei^d.     During  this  first  period,  the  general  health  may  te 
*-good,  and  the  patient  only  be  troubled  with  slight  pains,  especially 
*  about  tht  menstrual  times. 
^         The  second  stage  is  one  of  active  local  progress.     Stabbing  or  lanci- 
nating pains  of  great  severity  come  on  ;  the  cancer  moie  and  more  in- 
volves the  skin,  which  reddens,  then  excoriates,  then  ulcerates  away, 
Arming  a  chasm  with  hard  jagijed  edges,  greenish  ashy  surface,  most 
foully-smelling  discharge,  and  pain  like  coals  of  fiie.     This  ulcer  may 
.  be  almost  stationaiy  for  yeai^  ;  or  may  increase  rapidly  by  sloughing; 
or  may  throw  up  fungous  granulations ;  or  even  at  some  part  may  un- 
dergo an  imperfect  cicatrization.    But  slowly  or  quickly,  on  the  disease 
goes.     Adhesion  of  the  gland  to  the  pectoral  muscle ;  cancerous  infil- 
tration of  the    axillary   glands   and   increasing    decay  of  health  and 
strength,  complete  the  usual  phenomena  of  this  stage. 

In  the  third  stage,  other  oiijans  become  afl'ected.  Severe  rheumatic 
pains,  deposit  of  cancer  in  the  bones,  with  perhaps  fracture  ;  cancerous 
deposits  in  t^e  liver,  with  consequent  sickness,  and  failure  of  ap)>etite  ; 
pr  in  the  uterus,  or  the  breast ;  infiltration  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
^muscles,  and  effusion  into  the  pleura,  with  pleuritic  pain  and  dyspna?a  : 
these  added  to  the  constantly-increasing  oiiginal  disease,  at  last  wear 
out  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  patient's  life. 

The  average  age  at  which  this  disease  begins,  is  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty-five.  Of  62  auies  adduced  by  Lebert,  158  by  Paget,  147  by 
Birkett,  22  ouly  appeared  before  thirty.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  any  essential  connection  of  this  disease  wiUi  marriati:e,  celibacy, 
sterility,  previous  disetvse,  mental  causes,  or  external  violence.  The 
average  duration  of  life  is  less  than  four  yeai"s ;  but  in  this  matter  there 
is  great  diversity.  In  some  cases  the  disease  begins  with  a  furious  on- 
slaught, and  kills  in  a  few  months.  The  younger  and  nioi-e  robust  the 
patient,  and  the  more  rapid  the  early  symptoms,  the  worse  will  the 
prognosis  be.  On  the  contrary,  cancer  affecting  the  aged  and  atro- 
phied, may  linger  on  for  many  years,  and  kill  the  patient  by  inches. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  question  that  will  arise,  is  the  propriety  of 
extirpation  ;  regarding  which  we  must  refer  to  p.  121.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  although  it  were  proved  that  the  oj^ration  does  not  prolong 
life  in  the  end ;  although  the  disease  is  sure  to  letum  in  the  cicatrix. 
in  the  other  breast,  or  elsewhere  ;  yet,  that  the  surgeon  should  advise 
D  2  Y 
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it  as  R  menns  of  procuring  about  a  twelvemonth's  relief  from  the  wevi- 
ness  and  anxiety  of  disease;  proTided,  1,  that  the  iotenud  organs  are 
Mund,  and  the  health  such  that  the  operation  itself  is  not  likelj  to  be 
mortal ;  and  2,  that  the  breast  is  yet  not  so  adherent,  nor  the  skii 
and  glands  not  so  diseased  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  the  wound  will 
cicatrize.  Again,  an  exceedingly  rapid  progress,  especially  of  soft  can- 
cer, in  young  persons,  may  render  the  operation  hopeless ;  whilst  an 
exceedingly  slow  progress  in  the  old  would  render  it  unnecessary. 

PalUatives.—hut,  in  proportion  to  the  hopelessness  of  cure,  so  onglit 
our  efforts  to  be  strenuous  in  devising  means  for  assuaging  the  bodily 
torments,  the  loathsomeness,  the  mental  despondency,  which  render  tbe 
sufferer  insupportable  to  herself  and  to  others.  In  addition  to  the  di- 
rections which  we  have  already  given  (p.  123),  we  may  sobjoin  the 
following  brief  hints  to  the  younger  practitioner. 

In  the  first  place,  study  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  on 
each  individual  patient.  Learn  the  form  and  combination  which  serre 
in  smallest  doses  to  procure  sleep  by  night,  and  to  allay  pain  by  day,  with 
least  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  When  the  ordinary  forms  of  opion 
or  morphia  do  not  agree,  try  the  black  drop ;  the  preparations  of  Squire, 
Battley,  or  Jercmie ;  make  great  use  of  opiates  locally  (F.  26  to  32). 
Try  chloroform  inhalation  in  its  mildest  degree.  We  have  observed  grul 
relief  to  the  miserable  rheumatic  pains  from  daily  ndminiatration  of  sul- 
phuric or  chloric  sether ;  or  of  negus  or  good  beer.  Lebert  speaks  highly 
of  the  value  of  sulphate  of  quinine  for  the  same  purpose  (F.  3).  Thus 
death  will  be  postponed  so  tar  as  it  is  induced  by  the  exhaustion  of  pain. 
In  the  next  place,  for  a  disorder  whose  starting-point  is  some  error  of 
nutrition,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  fbnnd, 
it  will  be  in  some  article  of  diet,  which  shall  supply  to  the  cancer 
matter,  the  complemental  material  required  for  its  conversion  into 
healthy  plastic  matter.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned  at  p.  94, 
turtle  soup,  eels,  American  oysters,  Edinburgh  ale.  Tent  or  Constaatia, 
oatmeal  porridge,  with  wine  or  beer,  may  give  a  stimulus  to  nutritistt. 
As  to  particular  symptoms,  the  cedema  of  the  arm,  which  is  of^sodi 
a  distressing  complication  of  the  later  stages  of  this  disease,  may  be 
somewhat  retarded  by  bandages,  and  by  keeping  the  limb  in  an  'eie> 
vnted  posture.  Blisters  near  the  shoulder,  and  punctures  of  the  skis, 
may  be  tried  when  it  becomes  excessive.  Itchings  may  he  allayed  by 
glycerine,  infusion  of  tobacco,  tincture  of  aconite  or  of  belladoaa 
painted  on  the  part ;  or  by  baths  of  bran  or  gelatine ;  or  by  the  local 
application  of  chlorofoim,  and  especially  by  astringents,  as  tbetincturt 
of  galls,  or  solution  of  tannin.  It  is  important  to  save  the  skin  froa 
excoriation  as  long  as  possible,  by  tannin,  black  wash,  bismuth,  Ac 

XIV,  Extirpation  op  the  Biikast  is  thus  performed  :—Tb» 
patient  being  narcotized  and  on  a  convenient  couch,  an  assistant  takes 
the  ai-m  of  the  affecte<l  side  and  holds  it  out,  so  as  to  put  tbe  pedoralis 
on  the  stretch.  The  surgeon  then  makes  a  seroi-**lliptical  indsioo  helov 
the  nipple  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  aaoCber 
on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  nipple,  so  as  to  indode  thai  part 
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between  them.  He  next  dissectu  out  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the 
gland,  quite  down  to  the  poctoi-alis  (taking  care  not  to  get  behind  that 
muscle),  and  then,  cutting  from  beiow  upwards,  he  separates  the  re- 
mainder. If  an  adjacent  gland  is  enlarged,  the  incisions  should  be 
managed  so  as  to  include  it  also.  When  the  mass  is  removed,  its  sur- 
face  should  be  wiped  and  examined,  and  the  wound  should  also  be  well 
examined,  to  ascertain  that  no  part  of  the  gland,  and  that  no  hardened 
or  discoloured  portions  of  cellular  tissue  or  of  muscular  fibre,  are  left 
behind.  Arteries  are  then  to  be  tied,  and  the  patient  to  be  put  to  bed, 
and  when  all  ooising  has  censed,  sutures  and  a  few  sti'ips  of  adhesive 
plaster  may  be  applied.  If  desirable  to  effect  gentle  pressure  on  the 
wound,  to  stop  oozing,  a  small  flat  sand-bag,  says  Mr.  Birkett,  may  be 
placed  upon  the  Haps. 

XV.  Men  occasionally  suffer  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  other 
morbid  growths,  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and 
require  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  female.* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE   HANDS  AND   FEET — CLUB-FOOT,  AND  OTHER 
DEFORMITIES  OF   THE   LIMBS. 

1.  Clud-foot  (Talipes)  signifies  a  deformity  of  the  foot,  produced 
by  rigidity  and  contraction  of  various  muscles  of  the  \e^.  1.  In  the 
mo«t  simple  and  most  common  variety,  talipes  equinus,  the  heel  merely 
is  raised,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  2.  In 
the  talipes  varus,  which  is  the  more  common  comjenital  form  of  club- 
foot, the  distortion  is  much  more  complex.  In  the  first  place  the  heel 
is  raised ;  secondly,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is  drawn  upwards  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  foot  are  twisted  inwardis ;  so 
that  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge,  and  in  confirmed  cases,  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  outer  ankle.  3,  In  the  talipes  valgus  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised  up,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  inner 
ankle.  (See  fig.  3,  p.  693.)  4.  In  the  talipes  calcaneus  the  toes  aw 
raised  and  the  heel  is  depressed,  so  that  the  patient  walks  upon  it. 

There  are  also  compound  varieties;  as  the  talipes  equino-varus, 
equino-valgus,  and  calcaneo-valgus ;  whose  names  sufficiently  point  out 
their  nature. 

Each  of  these  deformities  may  be  congenital^  or  may  come  on  afler 
birth,  with  the  exception  of  the  talipes  equinus,  respecting  which,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  congenital. 

Causes. — Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  contraction  and  shortening 

•  For  all  necessary  information,  see  Mr.  Blrkett's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Breast;  Lebert,  op.  cit. ;  Paget,  Lectures,  voL  il. 
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(See  Spurious   Anchylosis, 


brnutes,   injuries,   or  disease  of  joints, 
p.  303.) 

Oeneral  Treatment, — The  indications  are,  first  (in  non-congenital 
cases),  to  remove  all  causes,  and  to  soothe  spasm,  and  give  power  to 
palsied  muscles.  If  any  case  comes  under  treatment,  before  the  con- 
tracted muscles  have  become  fixed  in  their  rigidity,  this  may  be  done 
by  purgatives,  and  other  means  of  sweeping  away  excentric  causes  of 
irritation  :    or  by  fomentations 

and  anti-rheumatic  remedies,  as  '^  * 

the  case  may  be.  The  writer 
has  met,  in  his  practice  as  an 
accoucheur,  with  cases  of  valgus 
in  newly-born  child  ten  from 
spasm  of  the  peroniei  and  other 
muscles  which  raise  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foot;  in  which 
castor-oil  and  friction,  and 
manipulation,  effected  a  cure ; 
in  other  cases,  if  the  spasm  has 
seemed  obstinate,  he  has  divided 
whatever  tendons  were  rigid. 
In  one  case  this  form  of  spas- 
modic valgus  was  associated 
with  wry  neck.  Both  did  well, 
with  older  children. 

The  cases  in  which  deformity  arises  from  pai-alysis  are  less  promising. 
But  here  a  distinction  must  he  dmwn  between  local  piiraiysis  and 
general.  Local  paralysis,  such  as  the  blighting  and  atiophy  of  an 
entire  limb,  trom  exposure  to  cold,  or  even  from  fever,  or  irritation  of 
teething,  is  curable  by  friction,  galvanism,  and  other  means  of  keeping 
the  muscles  from  lapsing  into  quietude  and  degeneration,  combined 
with  tonics  and  proper  nourishment.  But  when  it  depends  on 
primary  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  such  as  a  hydrocephalic  attack 
in  a  strumous  child,  and  in  adult  paralysis  generally,  it  is  much 
less  so. 

As  to  mechanical  measures,  in  slight  cases,  splinU  of  gutla  percha, 
or  of  wood,  with  bandages,  and  gi^eat  care,  may  do  everything.  Mr. 
Barwell,  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  advocates  a  system  of  treatment 
by  means  of  vulcanized  india-rubl>er  bands,  acting  like  springs,  to  sup- 
plement the  ineliicient  action  of  the  weakened  antagonistic  muscles. 
The  spnngs  are  applied  over  the^e  muscles,  and  act  in  their  direction  ; 
they  have  a  thin  plate  of  flexible  metal  at  each  end,  which  is  attached 
by  adhesive  plaster  placeij  round  the  limb  to  keep  them  in  place. 
But  in  severe  cases,  delay  is  injurious ;  and  from  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  muscles  at  birth,  active  treatment  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  if  adopted  early. 

Therefore    if  these    measui-es    do    no    speedy    good,   it  is   better 
•  Talipes  valgus,  ftrora  Mr.  \V.  Adams's  collection. 
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Boon  to  resort  to  Stromeyer's  operetioii  of  gubcuianeoui  Umokm$; 
our  knowledge  of  which,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire  patholop  i 
tbetc  deformitieft,  and  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  oulled  orth^ 
pcedic  surgery,  is  dated  fi-om  the  publication  of  Dr.  Littk's  Thaa, 
in  1837.* 

The  rationale  of  this  operation  maj  readilr  be  oomprehendel  Tk 
tendon  being  dirided»  its  separated  extremities  heal  bj-  anew  oowMdht 
tissue,  which  renders  it  longer,  and  which,  while  reoentt  mar  bt 
stretched  to  any  desired  length.  Thus  the  mechanical  ahortcnia;  «f 
the  muscle  is  neutralized.  At  the  same  time,  the  antagimist  mnsdei, 
which  become  wasted  and  inert,  are  relieved  from  a  «tmstant  Mali  of 
tensioi),  and  ane  enabled  to  resume  their  natural  functiona,  so  that  tk 
limb  has  a  chance  of  increasing  in  strengtli  and  bulk.  The  < , 
is  pertbrmed  thus  : — The  tendon  is  put  on  the  stretch ;  and  a'l 
sluirp-pointed  knife  is  thrust  through  the  fkiu  on  one  nde  of  it;  tfaa 
its  edge  is  turned  against  the  tendon,  and  made  to  divide  it  as  it  is  beiif 
withdrawn.  The  tendon  to  be  divided  is  the  tendo  Achillis  in  Iht 
talipes  equiwu.  The  same  in  the  vanu,  and  those  of  the  tibialis  peiti- 
cus,  anticus,  and  iloxor  longus  digitorum.  In  the  Vtil^pia,  the  peroaci 
and  the  extensor  IonG;us  digitorum  :  any  tendons,  in  f»ct.  which  oppo* 
the  restoration  of  the  toot  to  its  proper  position.  It  is  often  expedicat 
to  diviiie  a  portion  of  tlie  )>lnnta)'  fascia,  or  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  wie 
of  the  foot.  Ka^ciui  contract  under  dirouic  rheumati!>m.  Ibiw- 
dintelj  nAer  the  0{)ei-ation,  the  foot  should  be  put  quietly  up  wita 
splint  and  roller,  with  a  dossil  of  lint  and  strip  of  plaster  over  the  puae- 
tures,  and  be  ivtaiued  in  the  same  position  of  deformity  aj»  befo^  th« 
operation.  In  tlie  couive  of  four  or  five  days,  apparatus  mu>t  be 
adapted  for  bringing  tlie  part  into  pro)ier  shape. 

II.  Talipes  Varus. — In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  deccrib«i 
club-foot  generally.  Now  we  pioceed  to  detail  the  anatomy  more  fa> 
ticulnrly  of  the  talipes  varus,  and  in  so  doing  ax-ail  ourselves  o(  the 
description,  by  Mr.  W.  Adams, f  of  a  severe  foim  in  an  adult  temttt: 
since  essentially  similar  deviations,  especially  in  the  head  of  tite  asin* 
galus,  exist  in  the  foetus  at  birth.^ 

In  reference  to  this  deformity,  the  foot  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  two  portions,  which  move  in  diffeivnt  directions  ufion  two  distinr: 
centi-es  of  motion.  The  division  between  these  two  portions  con** 
spends  to  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  secoiMJ  rowh  of  the 
tai-sal  bones,  viz. : — between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid,  and  the  c* 
ca}(As  and  cuboid  bones  (indicated  by  the  oblique  dotted  line  in  fie.  ^)- 
M  this  gieat  transverse  tarsal  joint,  a  considerable  amount  of  nwtioa 

*  SymTK>Iaf)  sd  Talipedum  Cogniacendam.  DcroL,  1837.  See  also  I^r.  Utilf* 
Trwitisp  on  Deformities,  Ix>nd..  I8M. 

t  IV  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  Adams  for  the  tliree  cuts  illustrative  of  tbo 
anatomy,  which  are  Uken  lh)m  his  original  paper  in  Trans,  of  Patbolog.  *<■. 
vol.  vl.,  1H55. 

1  8w»  vi»l.  lU.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  PsthoL  Soc,  wbere  represenutiou  uf  ti»f 
iQRtal  astraegilxtt  ax«  ^n«w. 
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exists  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  foot ;  and  in  talipes  raius  the 
inversion  of  the  foot  takes  place  essentially 
from  this  centre  of  motion,  and  involves 
only  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  foot. 
The  po&terior  third  of  the  foot,  consist- 
ing of  the  OS  calcis  and  astragalus,  has 
its  centi-e  of  motion  in  the  ankle-joint, 
from  the  construction  of  which  it  can 
only  move  in  the  dii-ection  of  flexion  and 
extension ;  at  least  this  is  essentially  the 
direction  of  its  motion. 

In  a  sevei-e  case  as  that  represented, 
the  postenor  thiixi  of  the  foot  is  elevated 
by  the  action  of  tiie  muscles  of  the  calf 
upon  the  os  calcis,  and  the  astmgalus  is 
i-aised  from  its  honzontal  into  a  vertical 
position ;  its  centre  of  motion  being  at 
the  ankle-joint.  The  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  foot  are  drawn  inwards  and  u]v 
wards,  producing  the  invei-sion  chanic- 
teiistic  of  varus,  by  contraction  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  the  flexor 
longus  digitoi-um,  and  in  severe  cases  the 
extensor  and  flexor  poUicis ;  its  centi-e  of  motion  at  the  great  tarsal 
joint  is  indicated  bv  the  dotted  line  in  figs.  6  and  7.    In  this  movement 


•  Talipes  varos;  outer  side  of  leg. 

f  Posterior  aspect  of  leg,  and  sole  of  foot 
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the  naviculir  bone  is  drawn  directlf  under  the  inner  nuJleolns  (lee 
fig.  7).  These  are  the  only  movements  essential  to  vamt;  but,  in 
some  cases,  shortening  of  the  foot  takes  place  from  contractioo  of  the 
plantar  fascia  and  flexor  bievis — and  also  in  serere  cases,  after  the 
period  of  walking,  more  or  less  transverse  rotation  of  the  foot  takes 
place  from  the  superincumbent  weight  telling  upon  the  foot  in  the  act 
of  pro,G:res»ion,  so  as  to  narrow  the  transverse  arch,  and  approxinute 
the  filth  to  the  first  metatarsal  bones,  as  seen  in  fig.  6. 

As  a  i-esult  of  these  changes  in  position  nffecting  different  portions  of 
the  foot,  the  bones  become  somewhat  mis>hapen.  The  head  of  the 
astragalus  presents  the  most  important  deviation  in  forrn,  whidi  Mr. 
Adams,  in  opposition  to  Scarpa  and  Little,  describes  at  existing  at  birth, 


and  regards  as  an  adaptation  of  the  bone  in  its  cartilaginous  condition 
to  the  altered  position  of  the  navicular  bone.  In  a  severe  case,  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  instead  of  its  regularly  convex  surface  directed 
anteriorly,  as  in  the  healthy  toot,  presents  two  articular  fecets  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  divided  by  an  abrupt  line;  one,  the 
larger,  looking  directly  inwaixi^,  and  articulating  with  the  displnce^i 
navicular  bone ;  the  other,  looking  directly  forwards,  is  left  exposed  by 
the  altered  portion  of  the  navicular  bone,  and  covei-ed  only  by  the 
elongated  portion  of  the  ligament  which  in  a  healthy  state  connects 
these  bones. 

The  most  important  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  tendons  relate 
Ui  those  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  muscles.     The  anterior 

•  Anterior  aspect  of  leg,  and  dorsum  of  foot. 
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tibial  tendon  deviates  to  the  inner  side,  and  crosses  the  inner  mal- 
leolus in  a  curved  direction  downwards  and  tiack wards  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  posterior  tibial  tendon  does  not 
pR»  from  behind  the  inner  ankle  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards, 
ben&ith  and  then  in  front  of  this  process  towards  the  navicular  bone, 
as  in  a  state  of  health;  because  the  navicular  bone  itself  is  di&plsced 
inwards,  backwards  and  upwards,  by  the  contraction  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  muscle,  so  as  to  be  Iteld  in  contact,  and  articulate  with  the 
inner  malleolus.  The  tendon,  therefore,  passes  directly  downwards 
to  its  insertion,  or  even  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards*  In 
fig.  6,  this  tendon  turns  a  little  under  the  malleolns  to  reach  the 
navicular. 

The  lijaments  ai-e  elongated  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  on  the 
convexity  of  the  foot,  and  shorteneil  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  behind 
the  ankle-joint,  in  proportion  to  the  seventy  of  the  case,  and  its 
duration. 

Treatment. — In  the  cure  of  talipes  varus,  the  great  practical  rule 
is  to  divide  the  treatment  into  two  distinct  stages,  and  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  first  stage  very  thoroughly  before  commencing  the 
second. 

In  the  first  stage  the  inversion  of  the  foot  is  to  be  overcome  by  divi- 
sion of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  tendons,  and  that  of  the  flexor 


longus  digitorum  ;  and  then  by  bandaging  the  foot  to  a  straight  splint 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  extending  to  the  knee.     For  an  infant 

•  As  in  case  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  vol. 
vL.  p.  357. 

+  The  above  fonr  cut^  for  which  the  author  has  to  thank  Mr.  W.  Adams, 
exhibit— 1,  talipes  vams ;  2,  the  bandage  applied  after  division  of  the  tibialis 
tendons;  3.  the  distordon  redaced  to  simple  equinus;  4,  resitoration  complete. 
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th«  spliDt  should  he  1^  iuch  iu  width  and  made  of  wood,  or  sheet  inn, 
softly  padded.  When  by  this  means  the  foot  is  sufficiently  everted  so 
as  to  ioim  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  and  does  not  eihibii  any  dis- 
position to  turn  inwards  upon  the  removal  of  the  bandage ;  when,  m 
fiict,  instead  of  varus,  a  state  of  extreme  equinus  has  been  prodiieed,-^ 
the  ^second  stage  may  be  commenced.  This  consists  iu  dividing  the 
tendo  Achiliis,  and  subsequently  bringing  down  the  heel  by  means  of 
a  Scarpa's  shoe ;  or  in  slight  infaiitile  cases  the  foot  maj  be  bandaged 
to  a  bent  splint  applied  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint.  In  slight  cases  it 
is  by  some  i-eoommended  to  divide  all  the  tendons  at  once,  bat  the 
objects  are  best  accomplished  by  dividing  the  treatment  into  two 
stages. 

In  severe  adult  cases,  and  where  the  deformity  is  eitreme,  and  aooooi- 
panied  with  much  rigidity,  the  same  principle  is  to  be  followed,  bat  s 
more  complicated  appai-atus  is  desirable.  Tliat  invented  by  Mr.  AdaoH^ 
and  desd'ibed  in  his  lectures  on  **  Orthopaedic  Surgery,"  appean  to  be 
well  adapted  for  these  cases.* 

111.— Weak  Ankles  and  Flat  Foot.— In  this  affectioQ  the  foot  is 
flattened,  its  arch  is  sunk,  and  the  a^ttragalus  foiics  a  projection  below 
the  internal  malleolus,  rendering  the  internal  border  of  the  foot  con- 
vex, instead  of  concave.  In  bad  cases  the  inner  ankle  almost  touches 
the  ground,  and  the  patient  walks  with  great  pain  and  lameness^  This 
aflection  depends  on  weakness  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  tibialis 
anticiis  ;  also  on  undue  curvaturo  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  often  congenital : 
and  afiects  lai-ger  numbe»  of  the  English  than  of  the  Lish. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  wear  shoes  or  boots  with  high 
heelii,  and  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  heel  much  thicker  than  the  outer. 
He  should  also  be  directed  to  turn  the  foot  out  very  little,  if  at  aU. 
Benefit  may  also  be  derived  from  a  well-applied  bandage,  such  as  is  re- 
presented at  p.  72.  It  should  always  be  applied  so  as  to  be  carried 
round  the  ankle  from  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  In  severe  cases  the 
})atient  should  wear  a  boot  with  a  piece  of  steel  or  whalebone  fastened 
to  the  sole,  and  passing  perpendicularly  upwai'ds  to  the  middle  of  the 
mner  side  of  the  leg,  and  having  an  iudia-mbber  pad  to  suppoi-t  the 
arch  of  the  foot.f  An  india-i-ubber  spring,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Harwell,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  deserves  trial. 

iV,  Knock  Knees  are  ti*eated  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  crooked  rickety  1^;  by  adapting  a  long  well-padded  splint 
to  the  outer  side  of  each  limb,  fastening  it  below  by  straps  and  buckles 
at  the  outer  ankles,  and  above  by  a  broad  belt,  to  which  both  splints 
are  attached,  and  wliich  is  buckled  round  the  body  at  the  level  of  the 
hollow  part  of  the  loins.  The  splints  should  be  hindered  from  coming 
too  far  foi wards,  and  should  bear  well  against  the  trochanter  and  outer 
ankle.     Meanwhile,  the  knee  is  to  be  drawn  into  its  proper  place  by  a 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette.  1856. 

t  The  writer  htu  devised  a  good  boot  for  these  cases,  mads  by  Carrie,  Opera 
Arcade,  London,  8.  W.  j  -. -i— 
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band  buckled  over  it,  and  wide  enough  to  embrace  both  the  head  of  the 
tibia  and  condyles  of  the  femur.* 

V.  CJONTRACTION  OF  THE  TOES. — It  often  happens  that  one  of 
the  toes  is  permanently  elevated,  and  rides  over  its  ueighboui^,  from 
the  habitual  use  of  narrow  boots ;  and  the  upper  surface  of  this  toe, 
being  peculiarly  exposed  to  fiiction,  is  genemliy  covered  with  corns  so 
painful,  that  many  persons  have  been  compelled  to  have  the  pait  am- 
puuted.  Or  the  toe  may  be  bent  into  the  position  of  the  so-called 
hammer-toe.  Division  of  the  extensor  tendon  (or  of  the  flexor,  in  the 
hamm«>toe  variety,)  may,  however,  enable  the  toe  to  be  brought  down 
into  its  place,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  amputation. 

VI.  Bunion — a  swelling  over  the  metatai-sal  joint  of  the  great  toe 
— ^is  a  disorder  which  is  much  more  tallied  of  than  understood,  but 
which  the  writer  has  taken  pains  to  study  the  varieties  of,  which  are 
these:  1.  A  recent  bursal  tumour,  or  gHnglion ;  thin,  easily  burst 
under  the  skin  by  pressui-e,  w^hich  is  the  proper  treatment.  2.  A 
thickened  bursa  in  the  same  place,  filled  more  or  less  with  liquid,  some- 
what tender  and  inflamed.  Rest,  fomentations,  and  anti-arthritic 
pm'ges.  3.  The  same  bursa  in  an  indolent  state ;  thickened  but  not 
tender.  Iodine  paint,  or  empl.  hydrai'g.  4.  The  same  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration. To  be  treated  like  any  other  abscess  or  fistula,  accord- 
ing to  its  condition. 

5.  Different  from  all  these  is  a  distortion  of  the  foot,  in  which 
the  great  toe  is  thrown  outwai*ds,  whilst  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  projects  and  fonns  a  swelling  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot; 
but  the  foregoing  bursal  swellings  may  be  superadded.  This  afi'ection 
depends  on  natuitd  formation,  and  the  changes  induced  by  age  and 
labour,  and,  above  all,  by  gouty  enlargement.  Beyond  properly- 
fitting  boots,  roomy  at  the  toes,  tightly  fitting  the  instep,  there  is 
little  to  be  done  for  this;  unless  any  tendon  which  pulls  the  toe 
outwards  can  be  divided,  and  the  joint  be  i-eatored  by  extension  with 
a  splint ;  all  the  preceding  four  varieties,  however,  are  curable. 

VII.  Contraction  of  thk  Fingers  genei-ally  dejjends,  not  on 
any  spasm  of  the  tendons,  but,  as  Mr.  Paitridge  has  shown  the  writer, 
on  shortening  and  rigidity  of  the  palmai-  aponeurosis  and  tendinous 
sheaths ;  or  on  a  hgamentous  d^eneration  of  the  areolar  tissue  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  fingera.  This  is  a  part  of  the  morbid  changes 
accompanying  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

Treatment. — Friction  and  extension  are  of  no  use.  But  the  con- 
tracted tissues  may  be  dinded  by  subcutaneous  section.  If  any  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  be  rigid,  its  tendon  may  be  divided. 

VIII.  Congenital  Contraction  of  Fingers  is  generally  seen  in 
the  little  finger,  and  is  not  very  uncommon.  The  hnger  can  be 
straightened,  but  the  skin  ia  then  seen  to  be  very  tightly  stretched  in 
a  line  at  the  junction  of  its  radial  with  its  palmar  surfaces,  and,  as  it 
were,  continuous  with  the  cutaneous  web  between  the  fingera.  The  last 
phalanx  of  the  finger  is  always  drawn  inwards,  as  well  as  bent ;  and 

*  Lonsdale,  Med.  Qoz.,  June.  1849. 
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the  contraction  depends  upon  a  congenital  deficiency  of  the  akin  in  the 

direction  of  the  length  of  the  finger.  Thus  a  longitudinal  web  is  prodaoed 
^  bj   extension.      The  roost  disj;- 

tiostic  sign  is  the  nbisence  of  the 
deep  transverse  folds  in  the  skin 
corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the 
jointis  In  contractions  prodoced 
by  roosciilar  action  these  trans- 
verse cntaneons  folds  are  deepened 
instead  of  being  obliterated. 

Treatment.  —  This  form  of 
contraction  does  not  require  anj 
division  of  t^idons,  but  jidik 
to  long-continued  mechanical  ex- 
tension, constantly  applied  for 
several  months,  or  perhaps  a 
year.  A  steel  plate  may  be 
adapted  to  the  pulmar  and  doiral 
aspects  of  the  outer  third  of  the 
hand,  and  held  in  position  br 
elastic  bandis  so  &s  to  afford  a 
fixed  point,  and  from  this  plate 
a  straight  and  narrow  bar  of 
steel  may  lie  carried  along  the 
upper  and  outer  margin  of  the 
finger ;    a    little    ingenuity    in 

padding  nnd  bandaging  will  then   bring  the  finger  into   a  straight 

position.! 

IX.  Webbed  Fingers. — This  is  a  deformity  consisting  of  an  nnioB 
of  the  fingem  to  each  other.  It  may  be  congenital,  or  may  be  caused 
by  bums.  It  is  a  most  intractable  affection.  Mere  division  of  the  con* 
n«»cting  fkin  is  often  of  no  avail,  for  the  fingers  very  often  grow  toge- 
ther again  when  the  wound  heals.  In  oitler  to  counteract  their  union, 
a  flap  of  skin  may  citlier  be  brought  from  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and 
be  engrafted  between  the  fingers,  or,  as  Mr.  Listen  proposed,  a  perfo- 
i*ntion  may  fii-st  of  all  be  made  in  the  connecting  skin  near  the  roots  of 
the  fin^rers,  and  be  prevented  from  closing  by  keeping  a  piece  of  cord 
in  it  till  the  ed^res  have  healed,  and  then  Uie  remainder  of  the  con- 
nexion may  be  divided. 

X.  Ulcers  about  the  Natls. — 1.  A  very  common  and  trouble- 
some affection  is  that  which  is  populaily  termed  *'the  growth  of  the 
nails  into  the  fleshy''  and  which  most  nsually  occurs  by  the  side  of  the 
great  toe.  It  does  not,  however,  arise  from  any  alteration  in  the  nail, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  but  the  contiguous  soft  parts  are  firs«t  swelled 
and  inflame<l  by  constant  pressure  against  the  edge  from  the  use  of 

•  Contniciion  of  the  pnlmsr  aponenroels.   From  a  diiecction  by  Mr.  Tartridge. 

t  This  inMrumt'nt  is  constructrd  under  Mr.  W.  Adsnut's  dirvction  by  Bigg, 
of  Iipicc8t*r  Square.  Mr.  Gumpel,  of  Ijcloester  Square,  Is  also  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  maker  of  light  and  ingenious  apparatus. 
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tight  shoes.  If  this  state  be  permitted  to  increase,  suppuratioD  occurs, 
and  an  ulcer  is  formed  with  fungous  and  exquisitely  sensitive  granula- 
tions, in  which  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  embedded,  and  which  often  pro^ 
duces  so  much  pain  as  totally  to  prevent  walking. 

Treatment. — The  objects  are  to  remove  the  irntation  caused  by  the 
nail,  and  retluce  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  In  most  cases,  if  the 
nail,  having  been  well  softened  by  soaking  in  warm  water,  is  shaved  as 
thin  as  possible  with  a  bit  of  glass,  the  pain  and  irntation  may  easily 
be  allayed  by  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  with  fomentations  and  poultices ; 
and  then  any  ulcer  that  has  fonned  will  soon  heal,  with  the  aid  of 
black  wash  on  lint,  or  a  touch  of  lunar  caustic.  But  if  the  case  is 
moitj  obstinate,  the  edge  of  the  nail  may  be  i-emoved,  by  pas>iing  the 
sharp  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  resolutely  under  the  ni'iil,  cutting  it 
through,  and  then  quickly  tearing  away  the  oflending  portion  with  for- 
ceps.    The  jMiin  attending  this  opei-ation  i-endere  chlorotbnn  ex{)edient. 

XI.  Onychia  Maligna  is  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  ulcer  occuning 
at  the  root  of  the  nail,  either  of 

the  fingere  or  toes,  but  more  fie- 
queotly  of  the  latter.  It  com- 
mences with  a  deep-red  swelling, 
and  an  oozing  of  a  thin  iclior 
fi-om  under  the  fold  of  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  nail ;  and,  lastly, 
an  ulcer  is  formed,  with  a  smooth 
tawny  or  brown  surface,  a  very 
fetid  sonious  discliarge,  and 
swelled  jagged  edges  of  a  peculiar 

livid  dusky  hue.  It  is  in  general  extremely  painful,  especially  at  night. 
This  aDection  often  springs  from  acquired  or  inhented  sypliilis. 

Treatment. — Mr.  Wardrop  recommended  a  course  of  mercury,  as  for 
tertiary  syphilis.  As  a  local  application,  a  solution  of  ai^uic  (liq. 
arsen.  5ij.  ad  aq.  J'j.)  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy  ;  or  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  black  or  yellow  wash.t 

XII.  Whitlow,  or  Paronvciiia,  signifies  an  abscess  of  tlie  fingers. 
There  are  four  kinds:  the  ctttancousy  subcutaticous,  teiuUnom^  andcar- 
hancular.  The  cutaneous  whitlow  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  skin  of  the  last  phalanx,  with  burning  }Kiin,  and  effusion  of 
a  serous  or  bloody  fluid  whicli  elevates  the  cuticle  into  a  bhidder.  This 
is  often  eczematous  in  its  character  and  origin.  The  sulx^utaneous  is 
attended  with  greater  pain  and  throbbing,  and  8upj)uraliun  under  the 
skin  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  which  may  come  ofl*. 

Treatment. — In  the  fii-st  two  forms  purgatives,  followed  by  tonics  ; 
fomentitions  and  poultices  are  tlie  remedies.  It  is  but  seldom  that  in- 
cisions aie demanded  further  than  to  let  out  the  fluid  fi om  beneath  the 
raised  cuticle  or  skin.     The  dead  skin  or  cuticle  should  be  carefully 

•  From  a  cast  In  the  Ring's  College  Museum. 

t  Vide  l^wr«»iice.  Lectures,  in    Med  Gaz.;   James  Wardrop,  F.Il-S.E.,  on 
Diseases  of  the  1  oes  and  Fingess,  Med.  Cblr.  Trans.,  voL  v. 
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snipped  off  dose  all  round  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  poui- 
tice,  if  inflamed,  applied,  or  lead  lotion.  If  not  inflamed,  the  unc 
ointment  is  the  best  remedy.  If  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  lonf?  painfal 
and  tender  without  suppurating,  it  should  be  well  pencilled  with  lunar 
caustic.  The  resin  ointment  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Yiocent  as  an 
application,  after  the  part  has  been  opened. 

The  tendinous  tchithwj  or  thecal  abscess^  affects  the  tendinous  sheath 
or  periosteum,  and  was  described  at  p.  232.  We  mar  obsenre  here, 
however,  that  if  purgatives  and  fomentations  do  not  speedily  relieve, 
the  finger  should  be  fi^y  laid  open  with  a  scalpel.  Th»  knife  should 
be  canied  deep  enough  to  feel  the  resistance  of  the  bone  or  tendon,  so 
as  fairly  to  open  the  sheath  of  the  latter.  If  matter  have  extemkd 
into  the  palm,  the  incision  should  be  continued  along  the  metacarpal 
bone  till  it  freely  gushes  out  It  is  better  not  to  cut  into  the  spaoa 
between  the  metacar])al  bones  (unless  matter  points  there  very  deci- 
dedly indeed),  for  fear  of  wounding  the  digital  artery.  If  it  be  neoe»* 
sary  to  slit  up  the  palmar  fascia,  a  cut  should  be  made  over  the  head 
of  a  metacai*pal  bone,  in  order  that  a  director  may  be  passed  under  it 

The  carbuncuhr  whitlow  is  an  unhealthy  infiltration  of  the  rabcu- 
taneous  tissue  of  the  finger,  brawny,  slow  to  suppurate,  and  altogether 
resembling,  and  requiring  the  treatment  of.  carbuncle,  p.  228. 

XIII.  Exostosis. — A  fibrous  tumour,  which  subsequently  0Mfi», 


is  not  uncommon  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe.  To  cut  away  the  anterior  half  of  the  nail,  and  diacect  it  oat,  »• 
the  only  useful  treatment.* 

•  See  Barwell  on  the  Cure  of  Clob-foot  without  cutting  Tendom.    lao±. 
1863. ;  £.  J.  Chance  ou  Bodily  Deformities.    Lend.,  1«62. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP   OPERATIONS  IN   GENEBAL. 

Apparatus  necessary  for  operations  in  jijeneral  comprises  bis- 
ailjiels,  saws,  bone  forceps,  scissors,  or  other  cutting  iDstruments 
ir  specific  pui'poses,  dissecting  forceps,  tenaculum,  and  Assalini's 
» take  up  arteries ;  one  or  two  tonniiquets  to  place  round  the 
eries  when  considei^  advutable  ;  plenty  of  hempen  ligatures, 
silver  wire,  hare-lip  pins,  neeilies  thi-eaded  or  tcir«/,  lint,  ad- 
uter,  and  bandages,  fine  sponge,  water  both  warm  and  cold, 
dy  and  hartshorn  in  case  of  faintness.    There  should  also  be  a 

number  of  assistants — there  should  be  one  whose  sole  business 

be  to  administer  the  chloroform,  and  to  watch  its  effects ; 

keep  the  patient  in  a  profier  position,  to  hand  the  different 
nts  to  the  surgeon,  or  to  assist  him  in  other  respects ;  besides 
;ht,  and  a  bed  or  table,  with  pillows  or  cushions  to  make  the 
position  as  convenient  as  possible.  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  the 
at  that  it  is  desimble  to  have  delicate  instruments  made  to 

handle  like  a  pocket  clasp-knife,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
en's  waistcoat  pocket  till  they  are  wanted,  and  that  their  edge 
may  not  be  injured  through  the  carelessness  of  the  assistants, 
rer,  the  operator  should  himself  see  that  everything  is  at  hand 

be  wanted.  It  would  be  awkward  in  the  middle  of  an  am- 
to  send  out  for  a  saw. 

CiSiONS. — In  making  incisions  there  are  several  points  that 
ittention.  First  of  all,  the  manner  of  handling  the  knife, 
»  systematic  writers  say,  may  be  held  either  like  a  common 
life,  or  like  a  pen,  or  like  a  fiddlestick.  In  holding  the  knife 
■st  way,  which  gives  the  greatest  power  to  the  operator,  the 
dd  middle  finger  should  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other  near 
ion  of  the  blade  with  the  shafl ;  the  first  finger  should  be  laid 
ick  of  the  blade,  and  the  little  tinger  used  to  elevate  or  depress 
mity  of  the  handle.  The  first  two  po«<itions  are  those  which  are 
I  commonly  ;  the  third  is  resorted  to  in  cutting  into  the  dif- 
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ferent  layere  over  a  heraial  sac,  and  in  sundiy  other  delicate  operati<ms. 
Secondly,  before  commencing  an  incision,  the  skin  must  be  gently 
sti-etched  and  steadied  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  othei-wi.«  it  will 
be  dragged  along  by  the  knife,  and  the  incision  will  be  i-agged,  and 
shorter  than  was  intended.  Thirdly,  in  cutting  through  the  2:in.  the 
knife  should  be  passed  in  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  and  should  be 
at  once  carried  down  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  then  tlie  blade  should 
be  inclined  downwai-ds,  and  be  made  to  cut  through  the  skin  to  the 
requisite  extent ;  and,  lastly,  as  Uie  incision  is  finished,  the  instrument 
must  be  again  brought  to  a  light  angle  w^ith  the  surface.  By  the« 
means  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  will  be  cleanly  divided,  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  incision,  without  any  **  tailing  of  the  m- 
dsion.*'  Timid  operators  are  apt  to  make  the  incision  through  theskin 
too  limited,  which  embaiTasses  their  subsequent  proceedings;  besides 
that  cutting  more  of  the  skin  subsequently  (unless  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform)  is  very  painful.  In  making  incisions  over 
a  hernial  sac,  or  in  any  place  where  the  skin  is  loose,  it  saves  time  and 
pain  to  the  patient  to  pinch  up  a  fold  of  skin  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
the  length  of  the  intended  incision,  to  transfix  it  witli  the  scalpel  or  1h>- 
toury,  with  its  edge  directed  upwards,  t.^.,  from  the  ^latient,  and  to  cut 
straight  to  the  surtaoe.  By  this  means  a  straighter  and  more  even  io- 
cision  is  made  down  to  the  fascia,  with  great  ease  and  expedition. 

When  two  incisions  are  to  be  made  to  meet  near  their  extremities  (as 
for  example,  the  two  semi-elliptical  incisions  in  amputation  of  the  breast;, 
tiie  second  should  fall  into  the  first  nearly^  but  not  quite  at  its  extrrmUgt 
BO  that  there  may  be  no  little  isthmus  of  skin  lefl  undivided  between 
them ;  again,  in  making  a  V  incision,  the  second  cut  should  not  be  begon 
whei%  the  first  terminated,  but  at  its  other  end ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
should  be  made  towards  the  first,  and  not  from  it.  In  making  a  t  iB* 
cision  likewise,  the  ti-ansvei'se  cut  should  be  made  first.  aiKi  the  other 
be  directed  towai'ds  it.  Lastly,  the  angle  of  a  V  indidoo  should,  if 
possible,  be  always  dependent. 

III.  Preparation. — The  object  is  to  get  every  organ  and  functioo 
in  as  healthy  and  tranquil  a  state  as  possible,  by  resruLir  diet  and 
aperients,  with  or  without  tonics  or  sedatives,  till  the  pulse  has  become 
quiet,  the  tongue  clom,  and  the  bowels  regular,  the  liver,  kidneys,  aad 
skin  in  good  oixier,  and  the  mind  cheerful. 

IV^  The  AfterpTREAtment  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  ward  cB 
the  most  probable  sources  of  danger — whether  sinkmg  from  shock,  or 
from  loss  of  blood,  or  the  occurrence  of  unhealthy  changes  in  the 
surface  of  the  wound  and  in  the  fiuids  exuded  thereby,  sudi  as  give 
rise  to  the  vaiious  kiuds  of  infiamuiatiou,  phlebitis,  erysipelas,  diffused 
inflammations,  and  pyamia.  In  the  observations  we  have  made  oo 
incised  wounds,  we  have  shown  how  im[H>rtant  it  is  th.it  the  patient 
should  be  supplied  with  beef-tea,  and  solid  nourishment,  and  with 
wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  a  healthy  state  of  blood;  and 
that  he  should  be  kept  quiet.  The  late  Mr.  Co'peiand  is  said  always 
to  have  given  his  patients  half  a  grain  of  opium  every  five  or  six  hoorv 
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for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  an  operation,  for  the  purpose  of 
tranquillizing  the  nervous  system,  and  his  success  proved  the  benefit  of 
the  plan. 

V.  Air  in  Veins. — ^The  entrance  of  large  quantities  of  air  into  a 
vein  is  a  most  dangerous  accident,  that  has  sometimes  occurred  during 
the  extirpation  of  tumours  from  the  neck  or  axilla.  A  large  vein  being 
cut  across,  whose  coats  adhere  to  some  fiim  textures  around,  so  that 
they  cannot  collapse,  a  sort  of  bubbling  sucking  noise  is  suddenly 
heard,  the  patient  instantly  faints,  and  generally  dies  soon  afterwards. 
On  examination  the  right  auiicle  is  found  distended  with  fi-othy  blood. 
If  any  such  sound  should  be  perceived  during  an  operation,  the  surgeon 
should  inf^tantly  put  his  fingei-s  on  the  spot  that  it  proceeds  from,  and 
the  patient,  if  taint,  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position  with  the 
head  low,  and  should  be  well  plied  with  brandy.  The  air  has  no  noxious 
properties  in  itself,  and  if  introduced  slowly,  in  small  quantity,  does  no 
harm  ;  large  quantities  prove  fatal  by  interfering  mechanically  with  the 
action  of  the  heart.* 


CHAF1T.R  II. 

MEANS  OF   PBODUCINO   INSENSIBILITY   TO   PAIN. 

History. — So  terrible  is  the  idea  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  that  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  many  attempts  have  been  made,  at  vaiious  times 
since  surgery  was  first  cultivated,  to  diminish  the  tortures  which 
it  inflicts,  both  in  apprehension  and  in  reality.  Dr.  Simpsonf  brings 
forward  quotations  from  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Apuleins,  authors  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  showing  that  in  tliat  age  the  root  of  the 
mandi-agoi-e  or  mandrake  [atropa  mandragora),  steeped  in  wine,  was 
given  to  cause  insensibility  (iroieTK  itycuffdiitriay)  in  persons  who  were 
to  be  cut  or  cauterized ;  and  that  whilst  the  influence  of  this  remedy 
lasted,  a  limb  might  be  cut  off  without  any  pain  or  sensation.  The 
seeds  of  the  rocket  {eruca)  infused  in  wine  were  tsilcen,  according  to 
Pliny,  by  criminals  about  to  undergo  the  lash,  in  order  to  induce  a 
certain  recklessness  or  hardihood  of  feeling.  The  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh,  which  was  ofTereil  to  our  Saviour  before  his  Passion,  furnishes 
an  instance  familiar  to  every  one.  The  bang^  or  extract  of  Indian 
hemp,  is  used  in  India  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Simpson  has  shown  fui*ther  that  the  inhalation  of  narcotic  vapours 
was  used  as  a  preparatory  to  surgical  operations  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

So  rar  concerning  the  ancients.  The  modem  history  of  anssthetics 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Mr. 

*  For  the  best  accoimt  of  these  eorioos  cases,  refer  to  Sir  C.  Bell's  Practical 
Essays.  Lend..  1841. 

f  fidlDburKh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  December,  1847 ;  Simpeon's 
Obstetric  Works.  1856,  vol.  U. 
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James  Moore,  son  of  Dr.  Moore  of  CliflTord  Street,  and  hoace-sorgeoD 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  introduced  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  i 
bility  of  limbs  before  amputation,  by  compressing  the  principal  i 
This  he  effected  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  Signorooi's 
tomiquet,  depicted  in  the  chapter  on  Aneurysm,  except  that  his  instra> 
ment  consisted  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  ai-ch  of  steel,  with  a  pad  at  each 
extremity,  and  a  screw  to  act  upon  one  of  the  pads.  Moore  was  per- 
mitted by  John  Hunter,  in  1784,  to  try  his  plan  upon  a  patient  in 
St.  Geoige's  Hospital,  who  had  lost  all  his  toes,  and  had  a  large 
irritable  ulcer  on  his  foot,  and  whose  leg,  after  having  been  sobmitted 
to  the  process,  was  cut  otf  below  the  knee  by  Mr.  Hunter,  with  an 
extremely  small  amount  of  pain.*  This  plan,  however,  was  soqb 
given  up ;  it  is  not  certain,  and  is  not  without  some  disadvantages ;  fer 
Malgaigne,t  who  attempted  by  this  means  to  benumb  a  patient's  leg, 
before  an  operation,  found  that  although  some  amount  of  insennlNlity 
was  produced,  yet  that  considerable  pain  was  caused  by  the  instramcDta 
used  for  compression. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  oxygen 
and  other  gases  by  Prie>*tley,  Black,  and  Cavendish,  and  the  fervent 
study  of  pneumatic  chemistn/^  created  a  new,  thotigh  veiy  short-lived 
branch  of  thei-apeutics.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  hopefully 
directed  to  pneumatic  medicine^  as  it  was  called ;  that  is,  to  the  poasi- 
bility  of  curing  diseases,  and  espfKrially  consumption,  by  the  inhalation 
of  various  kinds  of  gases.  A  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  was  set 
up  at  Clifton  by  Dr.  Beddoes4  with  huge  reservoirs  of  gaaea  for  the  use 
of  patients.  Humphry  Davy,  just  out  of  his  apprentice:khip,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  1799; — his  experiments  on  the  inhalation  of 
nitrous  oxide,  created  great  excitement; — S,  T.  Coleridge,  Robert 
Southey,  John  Rickman,  P.  Koget,  Boulton,  Watt,  Wedgwood,  and 
others,  since  distinguished  as  poets  and  philosophers,  esigerlv  wtift 
proof  of  the  etfects  of  the  intoxiciiting  gas ;— the  gaz  oxyyenium  and 
gaz  acidutn  car^ontcum,  and  other  gases,  were  introduced  into  Um 
catalogues  of  medicinal  drugs ;  it  was  now  fondly  hoped  that  we  woe 
in  possession  of  remedies  simple,  and  certain,  for  almoi^t  all  maladies; 
and  even  Davy,  though  far  from  participating  in  the  aanguine  dieans 
of  Beddoes,  believt!d  it  possible  that  by  vaiious  combinations  of  carba> 
retted  hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide,  **  we  should  be  in  poascaaion  of  a 
regular  series  of  exciting  and  depressing  powers,  applicable  to  trtrf 
deviation  of  tlie  constitution  from  health."  But  experience  nithkviy 
proved  the  fallacy  of  these,  as  of  many  other  ingenious  and  plausikit 
speculations.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  however,  Davy  food 
that  the  nitrous  oxide  relieved  him  from  headache  atler  a  profound  fit 
of  intoxication  which  he  had  brought  on  by  drinking  a  bottle  of  viae 

*  A  Method  of  Preventing  or  Diminishing  Pain  in  several  OperalioDS  of  Sv* 
gery.  by  Jam««  Mooro,  Member  of  the  Surgi»on8'  Company  of  London.    17M. 

+  Malp»ign«*»  Operative  Surgery,  by  Hrittan,  p.  42. 

%  A  liOtter  to  lilrasmus  Darwin.  *M.D.,  on  a  J^tw  Method  of  Treatinf  Palmo- 
nary  ConsumpUon.    By  Thomas  Bcddoes,  MJ).    Bristol,  17.3. 
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in  eight  minntes,  with  the  parpose  of  comparing  the  effects  of  wine 
with  those  of  the  intoxicating  gas  ;  he  also  found  that  it  mitigated  the 
paia  of  cutting  a  witidom  tooth ;  and  he  threw  out  the  hint  that  as  it 
appeared  *'  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  so  it  might  probably 
be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations/'* 

Nothing  in  good  eaiiiest,  however,  was  done:  there  was  no  esta- 
blished or  systematic  use  of  anaesthetic  means  until  the  year  1844,  when 
Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartt'ord,  Conn.,  U.S.,  acting  upon  Davy*s 
suggestion,  both  inhaled  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  himself  before  one  of  his 
teeth  was  exti-acted,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  complete  uncon- 
sciousness of  pain,  and  administered  it  to  several  patients  who  under- 
went the  same  operation,  with  the  same  beneficial  results.  In  the 
December  of  that  year  he  visited  Boston,  and  made  public  trial  of  the 
administration  of  the  gas,  befoie  the  Medical  College  of  that  city.  But 
this  experiment  failed  from  want  of  proper  management;  and  the 
failure  subjected  Wells  to  so  great  an  amount  of  ridicule,  that  he  fell 
sick  through  vexation,  i-etired  from  practice  as  a  dentist,  engaged  him- 
self in  stuffing  and  exhibiting  birds  and  in  the  sale  of  shuwer-baths ; 
afterwards  came  to  Europe  as  a  picture-dealer,  then  leturned  to 
America,  became  more  and  more  unsettled  in  bis  mind,  and  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  January  1848. 

But  the  experiment  of  Wells,  at  Boston,  fatal  as  its  resulu  were  to 
himself,  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  fruit.  W.  G.  T.  Morton  had 
been  a  pupil  and  partner  of  Wells,  aad  afterwards  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  chemistiy  for  a  short  time  under 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  and  then  practised  as  a  dentist.  He  was  the 
person  who  introduced  Wells  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Boston,  and  a 
share  of  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment  fell  upon 
his  shoulders.  It  appeal's  that  the  idea  of  finding  some  means  of 
extracting  teeth  without  pain  occupied  the  attention  of  both  Morton 
and  Jackson,  and  was  the  subject  of  conversation  between  them. 
Morton  learned  from  Jackson  the  use  of  chloric  ether  as  a  local  appli- 
cation to  aching  teeth.  Both  had  read  in  Pereim's  work  on  Materia 
Medica,  that  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  asther  was  inhaled  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  whooping-cough,  and  to  relieve  the  efiects 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas.  In  fact,  for  these  purjK>ses, 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  pure,  or  medicated  with  conium  or  other  sub- 
stances, was  a  well-known  and  not  uncommon  remedy,  and  had  been 
spoken  of  by  various  authors  from  the  lime  of  Beddoes  and  Richard 
Peirsonf  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jackson  himself 
had  inhaled  ether  to  relieve  the  irritation  caused  by  accidentally  breath- 
ing chlorine  gna. 

Morton's  Discovery. — But  the  merit  of  first  employing  the  inha- 

•  See  Memoir  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  bis  Brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  Lond.,  1839 ; 
aod  Kesearches,  Chemical  and  Philueophical.  by  Humphry  Davy,  Superintendent 
of  the  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution,  Lend.,  I'joo,  p.  mb,  et  seq. 

f  Short  Account  of  Different  Kinds  of  Airs,  so  far  as  relates  to  Ibeir  Medi- 
cinal Use,  by  Richard  Pearson,  M.D.    Birmingham,  1795. 
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lation  of  ether  in  such  a  waj  as  to  prodace  a  decided  and  controllaUe 
state  of  insensibility  to  the  imin  of  suri^ical  operations,  is  undoabtedlf 
due  to  Morton.  He  first  made  several  experiments  on  himself,  with 
imperfect  success,  arising  from  the  great  difficalty  of  procuring  eti^r 
sufficiently  pure ;  but  having  at  last,  on  the  30th  of  D«semb«r,  184<>, 
by  inhaling  it  from  a  flask  through  a  glass  tube,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  unconscious,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  first 
fit  subject  that  presented  himself.  So  eager  was  he,  that  he  sent  out 
agents  that  afternoon  to  try  and  tempt  some  Yankee,  with  the  offer  of 
five  dollars,  to  come  and  inhale  the  ether,  and  loose  a  tooth.  No  one, 
however,  would  be  so  tempted  ;  but  that  same  evening  the  Tery  person 
wanted  came  of  his  own  accord.  A  man,  £ben  H.  Froat  by  name, 
applied  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  being  wonderfully  timid,  and 
wishing  to  be  mesmerised  in  order  that  he  might  feel  no  pain,  be  was 
easily  persuaded  to  inhale  some  ether  from  a  handkerchief.  He  aooo 
became  unconscious,  and  Morton  extracted  a  bicuspid  tooth,  the  patint 
knowing  nothing  of  the  operation  till  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  saw 
the  tooth  lying  on  the  floor.  A  Dr.  Hay  den,  who  held  the  lamp  for 
the  operator,  and  one  Tenny,  a  journalist,  were  witnesses  of  the  faet, 
and,  together  with  the  patient,  immediately  drew  up  and  signed  i 
document  attesting  it.  And  so,  a  new  era  in  surgery  began  with  the 
painless  extraction  of  Frost's  tooth  by  Morton,  at  19,  Tremont*s  Row,  * 
Boston,  at  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  September,  1846.* 

Moilon  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
although  he  did  not  at  first  disclose  the  nature  of  the  agent  employed. 
He  continued  to  make  experiments  at  his  own  house ;  and  having  made 
the  subject  known  to  Dr.  Warren,  was  permitted  to  introduce  his 
nnsesthetic  agent  into  the  practice  of  genuine  sui*gery,  and  on  the 
16th  of  October  administered  the  ether  in  the  Massachusetts  GenenI 
Hospital,  at  Boston,  to  a  patient  from  whom  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  removed 
a  tumour  in  the  neck ;  and  on  the  day  following  to  a  patient  from 
whose  arm  a  tumour  was  extirpated  by  Dr.  G.  Hayward.  From  that 
time  the  use  of  the  novel  remedy  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions ;  but 
befora  pursuing  its  history  we  must  drop  a  passing  woiti  of  r^ret  at 
its  disastrous  ejects  on  the  fortunes  of  its  discoverer.  Morton  endea- 
voured  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  means  he  employed,  and  to  secare  to 
himself,  by  patent,  the  exclusive  right  of  administering  it.  But 
Jackson,  seeing  that  the  thing  promised  to  be  both  famous  and  lucra- 
tive, now  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  as  his  own,  on  the  plea  that  . 
certain  information  which  lie  had  given  Morton,  respecting  the  pn>- 
perties  of  ether,  had  directly  led  Morton  to  the  use  of  it.  To  padfy 
Jackson,  and  bar  any  claims  he  might  hereafter  set  up,  he  was  allowed 
a  share  in  the  patent  which  was  taken  out.  Nevertheless  he  sent  a 
communication  to  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he  suppressed  Mor- 
ton's name,  and  claimed  the  whole  discovery  as  his  own.  Meanwhile 
the  patent  turned  out  to  be   good   for  nothing,  and   Morton,  who 

*  Ether  and  Giloroforro,  by  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D.    Boston.  1848. 
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had  neglected  his  business,  and  injured  his  health  bj  the  excitement  of 
his  discovery,  was  lefl  with  his  pockets  empty,  and  even  the  bare 
honour  of  the  invention  almost  wrested  from  him.* 

From  America  the  news  of  the  discovery  was  conveyed  to  England 
in  a  communication  from  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  to  Dr.  Francis  Boott, 
and  it  was  i*eceived  most  cordially.f  On  the  21st  of  December,  1846, 
Mr.  Liston  tn'ed  the  ether  with  the  best  possible  results  in  a  case  of 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  in  one  of  evulsion  of  the  toe-nail.  On  the 
31st,  the  writer  was  present  when  Mr.  Fergusson  used  it  in  the  King's 
College  Hospital,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  it  was  tried  by  almost 
every  surgeon  in  the  kingdom  ;  whilst  the  medical  periodicals  for  a 
long  time  were  crowded  with  fresh  instances  of  its  powers  in  alleviating 
suffering,  and  with  descriptions  of  various  appjiratus  for  administering 
the  vapour.  It  was  employed  in  every  variety  of  surgical  operation, 
from  the  Caesarian  section,  in  which  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Skey,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1847,  down  to 
tooth>  drawing;  and  in  all  kinds  of  painful  examination  or  manipulation: 
it  was  used  in  cases  of  sti-angulated  hernia  and  of  dislocation,  and  in 
the  obstetric  operation  of  turning,  in  order  to  diminish  the  resistance 
of  the  muscles;  in  various  cases  of  painful  and  s|.Kismodic  affections, 
such  as  tetanus,  neuralgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma ;  it  wjis  employed  to 
tranquillize  the  insane,  to  detect  feigned  disease,  and  to  diminish  the 
sufferings  incidental  to  parturition.  It  was  used  too  on  infants,  on  the 
aged,  and  on  animals.  Its  mod'is  operandi  closely  resembles  that  of 
chloroform  ;  what  differences  exist,  shall  be  described  further  on. 

CHLOHOFORii. — Brilliant  as  was  the  career  of  the  ether  discovery,  it 
was  destined  soon  to  be  eclipsed.  Ether,  whose  chemical  symbol  is 
C4H5O,  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  boiiies,  all  composed  of  hydi-ogen 
and  carbon,  with  variable  proportions  of  oxygen  or  some  other  electit)- 
negative.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  believing  that  amongst 
these  bodies  some  might  be  found  equal  or  superior  to  ether,  made 
many  experiments  on  himself  and  friends  with  chloride  of  hydrocarbon, 
acetone,  nitrous  ether,  and  other  analogous  substances,  and  at  last,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1847,  in  company  with  Dr.  Keith  and  Dy. 
Matthews  Duncan,  found  in  a  heavyish  liquid  that  had  been  put  by  and 
almost  forgotten,  an  agent  which  was  manifestly  su|>erior  to  ether  in 
its  narcotizing  virtues,  and  immeasurably  more  pleasant.  This  was 
c/ihroform.  It  had  been  investigated  some  time  before  by  Dr.  Glover, 
and  it  was  reiommended  to  Dr.  Simpson  by  Mr.  Waldie  of  Liverpool  ; 
moreover,  inhabition  of  the  fumes  of  that  solution  of  it  in  alcohol  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  chlonc  ether  bad  been  tried  some  time  befoi^e 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell ;  but  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  establishing  the  an- 
lesthetic  {lower  of  chloroform,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  belongs  to  Dr.  Simp- 

•  See  a  Rpport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mnssachuaetts  General  Ilospital,  with  a 
History  of  the  Ether  IHscovery,  Id  Litt^^ll's  Living  Ago,  Bo:>ton,  18th  March, 

lt}48. 

f  Vide  Lancet,  January  2,  1847,  and  all  the  medical  periodicals  of  that  year, 
pauim. 
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v(.n.  Tht.'  sureenns  who  fu-st  perform<Hl  o]>ointion.s  with  the  ni.l  nf  it, 
were  l)r.  Miller  and  Dr.  l>uncan,  at  the  Koyal  Intirmary  of  tdinlmrgh, 
early  in  November  1847.* 

Chemical  /firfory.— Chloroform  w  a  terchloride  of  a  hjpothetiad 
base,  termed  Formjle,  whidi  oonsists  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  oae 
of  hydix>gen.  Hence  the  symbolic  designation  of  chloroform  is  CsH,Cly 
It  was  discoyered  by  Soubeiran  in  1831,  by  Liebig  in  1832,  and  hi 
Mr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  of  Sadcet's  Harbour,  New  York,  in  the  same  jmt;! 
its  i*eal  nature  was  ascertained  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1835. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  rectified  spirit  with  water  and  chloride  cf 
lime,  in  the  proportions  of  four  pounds  of  powdered  chloride  of  Biw; 
twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit. 
These  are  mixed  and  distilled,  so  long  as  a  dense  liquid,  which  sinks  in 
the  water  with  which  it  comes  over,  is  produced.  It  is  rectified  Ky 
agititing  it  with  the  strongest  colourless  sulphuric  acid,  which  if  it 
contain  any  impurities,  such  as  the  empyreumatic  oils  with  which  it  i« 
liable  to  be  contaminated,  at  once  destroys  them  by  charring,  and 
rendei-s  them  manifest  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  line  where  the  chloro- 
form and  acid  come  into  contact.  It  is  poured  otf  and  agitated  with 
fresh  acid,  if  necessary,  then  poured  carefully  oft'  into  a  dry  slopptnA 
bottle,  and  shaken  with  some  peroxide  of  manganeae,  from  which  it 
may  be  decanted,  fit  for  ose.t 

Pui-e  chloroform  is  a  dense  colourless  liquid,  hario};  the  spedfie 
gravity,  when  quite  pure,  of  from  1*480  to  1*5.  It  ia  esocc<fii^y 
volatile,  and  boils  at  about  140°.  It  has  an  agreeable  sweet  firuity 
smell  and  taste,  and  if  poured  on  a  piece  of  blotting -piiper  and  erapo- 
mted,  ought  to  leave  no  oily  empyreumatic  smell  behind.  By  passBS 
its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  and  hydiochkric 
acid  is  given  off,  which  may  be  detected  by  means  of  paper  rootstCDtd 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  such  a  process.  Dr.  Soow 
detected  it  in  the  bodies  of  kittens  poisoned  by  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  it,  and  in  the  muscles  of  a  child's  leg  which  had  been  amputated  st 
St.  George's  Hospital  after  inhalation  of  the  vapour. 

Chloroform  is  almost  incombustible,  thus  ofl'ering  an  advantages 
contrast  to  ether,  from  the  explosion  of  which  at  least  one  serious  scci* 
dent  happened  during  its  administration.§ 

Effects  on  the  Animal  Economif, — When  the  vapour  of  chloroloni 
is  received  into  the  lungs,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  snd  convefsi 
to  the  nervous  centres  and  rest  of  the  body,  upon  which  it  soon  produoa 
very  marked  effects.  These  it  is  convenient  to  divide  into  degreet,  aad 
the  division  which  the  writer  proposes  as  the  moat  pmctically  usefatf 
is  the  following  : — The  frst,  or  slightest  degree,  correaponda  with  whst 
may  be  called  exhilaration  or  slight  intoxication.     The  pulse  is  quick- 

•  Miller's  Principles  of  Surgery,  voL  \L  p.  t56. 
t  Cugswell.  Lanwt,  1847,  voL  IL,  p.  631 ;  Waktie.  ifc,  p,  CaT. 
i  iingorj,  qootMl  in  Raoktaig's  Abstract,  voL  zL  p.  831. 
V  Med.Qai.,lviUxtievt.  1850. 
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ened,  and  the  whole  surface,  especially  the  face  and  eyes,  becomes  suf- 
fused with  red.  The  current  of  ideas  is  vivid  and  not  quite  under 
control ;  fear  is  banished  ;  but  there  is  perfect  consciousness  of  all  that 
is  going  on,  and  tiie  severe  i>ain  of  operations  is  still  felt  intensely; 
although  the  pain  of  disease  as  well  as  that  i>art  of  suffering  which  de- 
pends on  mental  apprehension  is  relieved. 

Jn  the  second  degree  there  is  no  longer  perfect  consciousness.  The 
patient  generally  neither  speaks  nor  moves,  though  it  is  still  possible 
for  him  to  do  both  if  spoken  to  or  roused,  and  he  is  in  a  condition  of 
deep  drow8ine>a  ;  it  may  sometimes  be  called  drunken 'drowsiness.  All 
the  varieties,  too,  of  intoxication  may  be  displayed,  according  to  the 
mental  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  One  man  is  noisy,  and  ini-lined  to 
fight ;  another  laughs  at  jokes  of  his  own  making ;  a  woman  may 
weep  or  talk  of  her  husband  or  children.  But  these  phenomena  ai'e 
not  universal,  and  are  of  very  short  duration ;  ibr  this  degree  soon 
pa&$es  into  the  next,  if  the  inhalation  be  prolonged,  or  into  the  first,  if 
it  be  disct>ntinueil. 

In  the  third  degree,  there  \s  profourul  sleep ;  all  voluntary  motion 
and  sensation  are  at  a  standstill ;  the  eye  is  sutl'used  and  turned  up- 
wards, the  pupil  contracted^  and  the  breathing  slow,  as*  in  natui-al 
sleep.  But  yet  in  this  degree,  the  eyelids  wink  if  touched  ;  sneezing 
18  excited  by  tickling  the  nostrils;  in  lact,  reflex  movements  are  vividly 
perfoi-meti, as  they  ai-e  in  sleep;  and  tlumgli  the  patient  lie  unconscious, 
he  is  not  yet  suHiciently  motionless  for  severe  or  prolonged  surgical 
operations. 

The  fourth  degree,  which  may  be  tennetl  jyerfect  insensibility  (or 
ancBsthesia^  if  a  Greek  term  is  better),  is  distingui«>hed  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  addition  to  the  profound  sleep  of  the  third  degree,  reflex 
actions  are  no  longer  excited  by  the  nerves  of  common  sensation.  The 
eyeball  may  be  touched  freely  without  winking ;  the  muscles  are  per- 
fectly relaxed;  and  it  is  the  very  beginniwj  of  this  dejfree,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  produce,  for  the  comjnencemcnt  of  surgical  operations. 

The  fifth  degree  approaches  the  condition  known  as  coma;  it  is 
marked  by  tendency  of  the  pupil  to  dilate  ;  and  slower  breathing  :  if 
the  quantity  of  vapour  be  increased,  death  may  occur  from  coma. 

If  this  account  of  the  increasing  etiects  of  chloroform  be  carefully 
perused,  it  will  be  soen  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  of 
which  opium  .ind  the  various  preparations  of  alcohol  are  examples. 
It  begins  by  alfectinir  the  mind  and  consciousness.  In  its  smallest  dose 
it  stimulates,  then  disturbs,  then  suspends  the  mental  o|^rations.  It 
next  diminishes  the  power  of  the  nerves  in  receiving  and  communi- 
cating, and  of  tlie  brain  in  perceiving  sensations,  whether  arising  from 
causes  within  the  body,  or  without ;  hence  it  diminishes  or  abolishes 
the  perception,  and  the  existence  of  pain.  It  further  benumbs  that 
power  called  tlie  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  power  by 
yvhich  the  spinal  cord,  upon  the  ])roduction  of  any  change  in  the  neiTes 
of  sensation,  puts  into  play  the  coi responding  nei  ves  of  motion,  and 
this  quite  automatically  and  independently  of  the  will  or  consciousuera. 
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This  is  the  power  bj  which  irritation  of  Kay  part  caosa  its  nasdfli  to 
contmct.  Hence,  the  toi-pefaction  of  this  power  insures  the  absence  of 
involuntary  movement,  and  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  TolantaiT  . 
muscles.  But  if  carried  a  little  too  far,  it  abolishes  breathing  too^  nil 
death  ensues  from  apnaa.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  death 
from  chlorofoiin  a  little  farther  on. 

There  are  one  or  two  minuter  facts,  which  are  well  worth  knowing. 
All  parts  of  the  body  do  not  become  insensible  in  equal  timea.  For 
instance,  in  experiments  on  rats  and  mice  with  ether.  Dr.  Anstie 
found  that  the  hind  quarters  remained  powerless,  and  the  manle  in- 
sensible, afler  the  conjunctiva,  skin  of  the  chest,  and  forelimbt  bad 
recovered  their  sensibility  and  mobility  iwpectively.*  •*  Ortain  per* 
tions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,"  says  Dr.  Anstie,  **  retain 
their  sensibility  with  exti-aordinary  tenacity ;  these  are  the  matrix  of 
the  great  toe  nail,  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  the  whole  of  the  akin  of 
the  organs  of  generation.  It  is  impossible  to  obliterate  their  sensibility 
without  pushing  chioroformization  to  a  degree  which  gieatly  siupaasei 
that  required  for  ordinary  purposes.  This  explains  the  frequency  with 
which  death  has  happened  in  the  cour^e  of  anaesthesia  induced  from 
the  pertbrmance  of  operations  for  phymosis,  evulsion  of  the  toe  nail, 
hsmorrhoids,  &c"  Involuntary  passage  of  urine  or  freces  during  pro- 
longed aneesthesia  is  a  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  and 
betokens  danger. 

Dose, — In  speaking  of  the  dose  of  chloroform,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  meie  quantity  inhaleii,  without  refei-enoe  to  time, 
but  the  quantity  present  in  the  blood  in  a  given  time,  which  is  to  be 
regarded.  Patients  may  be  kept  under  its  influence  a  long  time, 
and  thus  may  inhale  a  large  quantity  with  safety ;  but  even  a  small 
quantity  too  rapidly  inhaled,  and  insufficiently  diluted  with  air,  may 
be  dangerous.  Dr.  Snow  calculate*!  that  about  twelve  minima  of 
chloroform  circulating  in  the  blood  of  an  adult  produce  the  second 
degree  of  unrcotisro,  eighteen  minims  the  degree  in  which  operations 
ai%  performed  ;  a  little  more  than  thirty  suffice  to  arrest  i^espiration, 
and  thiiiy-six  or  thirty*seven  to  stop  the  action  of  the  heart.  These 
numbers  i-efer  to  the  quantity  actually  circulating  in  the  blood  at  a 
given  time.  It  is  necessaiy  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  a  patient, 
is  inhaling  air  highly  charged  with  chloroform,  the  nai-cotic  effects  con* 
tinue  to  increase,  as  Dr.  Snow  pointed  out,  for  twenty  seconds,  after 
the  inhalation  is  discontinued,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  vapour 
remaining  in  the  lungs.  But'  it  seems  very  ceilain,  that  much  less  is 
requisite  for  producing  full  insensibility  in  some  persons  than  in 
others.f 

*  Stimnlanis  and  Narcotics,  their  Mutual  Relations,  with  Spedal  Researches 
on  the  Action  of  Alcohol,  Ether,  and  Chloroform  on  the  ViUl  Onpinism.  By 
Francis  E.  AnsUc,  M.D.,  &c     I/ond.,  MacinillaD,  1864,  pp.  302-353,  kc 

t  Sn«ion,  Med.  Gat,  voL  vi.,  p.  -^76;  T.  Wakley,  lancet,  1848,  voL  i.,  p.  1» ; 
Dr.  Snow,  Mi'd,  Times,  3lRt  August,  1850 ;  on  Heath  from  Chloroform,  liund^^i 
Journal  of  Medicine,  April,  1862;  caae  of  Death,  Med.  Tiroes,  Oct  19.  1»52 ; 
nee  alAo  Lancet,  Oct.  29, 1853.— Dr.  Crisp,  Lancet,  1853,  voL  L    How  aball  we 
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Mode  of  administration. — Dr.  Simpson,  the  father  of  dilorofonniza- 
lion,  OSes  no  apparatus  whatever,  but  a  simple  handkerchief;  and  the 
writer,  from  his  own  experience,  thinks  that  this  unpretending  way  is 
the  best  in  all  cases  in  which  the  slighter  degrees  only  are  i-equirad ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  common  midwifery  cases,  and  in  cases  in  which  pain 
^as  to  be  allaved  without  deep  or  protracte*!  narcotism.  It  is  equally 
«afe,  too,  for  the  profounder  degrees  of  insensibility  required  for  severe 
operations,  provimd  the  administrant  uses  that  degree  of  care  without 
Vhich  no  sane  person  would  touch  this  remedy  ;  but  it  is  rather  more 
wasteful  of  the  vapour. 

The  patient  bhould  lie  down.     But  if  sitting,  the  attitude  should  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  the  completest  repose;  it,  however,  is  much  more 
difficult  to  narcotize  a  person  sitting.     He  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
as  tranquil  as  possible,  and  compose  himself  to  sleep.    A  napkin  should 
be  folded  into  a  hollow  i-one,  and  twenty  minims  of  chloroform,  by 
measure,  be  poured  into  its  apex ;  then  it  should  be  held  about  two 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  patient,  who  should  be  in>tructed  to  begin 
to  breathe  through  open  mouth,  slowly  and  deeply,  so  as  to  inhale  as 
mach  of  the  vapour  as  he  can.      If  there  is  any  choking,  the  napkin 
should  be  removed  a  little  further.     The  narcotism  should  be  insinuat* 
ingly  begun ;  so  as  to  avoid  any  distressing   gulping,  or  choking,  or 
struggling,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.     When  the  Bi'st  twenty 
minims    are  exhausted,    the  same  quantity  should  be  repeated  ;   and 
his  should  be  done  again  and  again  at  intervals,  till  the  requisite  d^ree 
f  narcotism  is  produced.     So  soon  as  the  eye,  when  opened,  looks  suf* 
ised  and  heavy  and  turned  up,  and  the  patient  scarcely  speaks  if 
token  to,  then  the  second  degree  is  at  its  acme,  and  the  third  he- 
lming. 

If  the  inhalation  be  continued,  the  degree  of  profound  sleep,  and  next 

it  of  complete  insensibility,  will  be  established,  and  then,  so  soon,  as 

.  Snow  observes,  as  the  eyelid  can  be  raised,  and  the  conjunctiva 

died  without  winking,  the  surgeon  may  begin.  When  the  operation 

lirly  commenced,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  up  so  great  a  degree  of 

wtism.     The  patient  having  been  secured  against  the  first  plunge 

le  knife,  may  be  kept  in  a  sufficient  state  of  unconsciousness  by  an 

(ional  whitif  of  the  vapour,  whenever  his  countenance  exhibits  any 

of  feeling.     In  fact,  during  a  protracted  administration,  when  the 

it  is  thoroughly  narcotized,  the  vapour  should  be  intermitted ;  the 

it  should  for  certain  intervals  be  allowed  pure  air,  and  the  chlo- 

a  be  resumed  from  time  to  time  when  there  is  some  approach  to 

\g  under  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

value  of  apparatus  is,  that  they  save  the  chloraform,  and  enable 
rgeon  {if  the  valves  work  well)  to  regulate  the  dose;  but  no 
or  machineiy  can  be  substitutes  for  care  and  common  sense. 


fety  in  the  AdmlniatraUon  of  Chloroform  ?  By  Patrick  Black,  M.D., 
rther  Rem  ^ ks  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death  (torn  Chloroforai. 
teow,  M.D.,  Lancet  of  Feb.  1856. 
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Dr.  Anstie,  although  he  condemns  the  handkerchief^  gitea  four  cms 
in  which  patients  were  neaily  killed  because  the  apparatus  did  not  wwk 
well. 

The  simplest  is  />r.  Sibaon's  mask.  This  consists  of  a'  mask^  coiTr- 
ing  nose  and  mouth,  constructed  of  thin  flexible  metal,  so  that  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  a  face  of  any  form  or  size.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  small 
cavity,  within  which  is  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  on  which  the  tweoty 
minims  of  chloi-oform  are  dropped  from  time  to  timt.  Throai^h  thii 
cavity  the  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  bringing  the  cfakh 
roform  vapour  with  it  A  valve  of  vulcanized  india«rubber  pennit* 
the  entrance  of  the  air,  but  prevents  its  escape  hj  the  same  roote. 
Another  valve  opens  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  air  that  has  been  oMt 
breathed,  but  shuts  during  inspiration.  This  latter  Talve,  if  entirdT 
turned  aside,  permits  the  atmospheric  air  to  enter  freely  without  any 
chloroform,  or,  if  removed  partially,  permits  it  to  be  mixed  with  it  in 
any  proportion.  Matthews  has  an  improvement  which  allows  the 
chloroform  box  to  be  turned  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  chloroform 
can  never  run  into  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Snow*s  Inhaler  consists  of  Dr.  Sibson*s  mask,  which  is  connected 
by  a  long  flexible  tube  to  a  double  metallic  bottle.  The  inner  bottle 
contains  the  chloroform,  nnd  has  proper  apertures  for  the  tnuosmission 
of  air.  The  outer  bottlo  contains  cold  water,  in  oitier  to  provide  that 
the  vapour  may  be  raised  at  an  equable  temperature. 

Another  rude  but  very  good  apparatus  is  made  by  folding  a  piece  of 
very  stiff  paper  into  the  shape  of  a  fool's  cap ;  leaving  an  aperture  at 
the  top.  A  piece  of  s^xtnge  is  sewed  to  the  inside  of  the  paper  near  the 
top;  and  on  this  (first  wetted  with  cold  water)  the  chloroform  is 
poured.  Dr.  Skinner  has  devised  a  useful  inhaler  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  thick  muslin  stretched  on  a  frame* 

Messrs.  Weiss  have  devised  one  inh<der,  by  whidi  the  quantity  of 
chlorofoi-m  nnd  of  air  can  be  regulated ;  and  another  fixed  to  the 
operating-table,  which  is  said  to  provide  against  waste  of  the  vapoor, 
and  excessive  doses.  From  Dr.  Anstie's  d^cription,  it  does  not  add  to 
the  patient's  safety. 

Ify  however,  any  apparatus  at  all  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  Chcer't, 
This  consists  of  a  mouthpiece  having  valves  to  admit  the  fresh  air  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  connected  by  a  flexible  tube  to  a  large  india-rublier  air-proof 
bag ;  which  the  administrator  hangs  from  his  shoulders,  and  caiTiea  on 
his  back.  This  bag  is  filled  witli  air,  ready  impi-^nated  with  chloro- 
form vapour  in  definite  proportions.  A  bellows  holding  IGiK)  cubic 
inches  of  nir  is  made  to  drive  its  contents  through  a  box  into  which  40 
minims  of  chloroform  have  been  introduced  by  a  graduated  syringe; 
this  quantity  gives  45  inches  of  chloroform  vapour,  or  4^  per  cent,  to 
the  air  with  which  the  bag  is  fllied.  The  valves  should  be  opened  at 
first  so  that  even  this  vapour  may  be  further  diluted. f 

•  Ob«t«t,  Trans.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  116. 

t  See  Notices  of  Surgical  Instmments,  by  James  R.  Traer,  Med.  TIrars  and 
Gas.,  August  9,  1863. 
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The  followinjEj  hints  may  be  of  use  to  beginaers : — The  chloroform 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  lips,  or  it  may  blister  them.  The 
patient  should  not  be  chlorofoimed  within  two  hours  of  a  full  meal. 
This  precaution  may  prevent  the  annoyiuice  of  vomiting.  He  should 
be  narcotized  before  he  is  removed  to  the  operating-table,  and  before  he 
can  see  any  preparations  or  knives.  The  humanity  of  this  precaution, 
if  a  timid  patient  is  to  be  brought  into  the  0|>erating  theatre  of  an 
hospital,  is  evident.  He  should  be  taken  back  to  bed  again  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  There  s?u)uld  be  no  hurrt/^  because  complete  in- 
sensibility to  pain,  and  absence  of  involuntary  movement  and  wincing, 
are  more  safely  obtained  after  the  vapour  has  had  time  to  permeate  all 
the  capillaries  and  benumb  all  the  peripheral  nerves.  Dr.  »Snow  makes 
the  most  valuable  observation,  that  insensibility  to  pain  cannot  be  ob* 
tained  in  a  very  rapid  manner  without  a  dangerous  degree  of  narcotbm 
of  the  nervous  centres.  The  inhalation  should  occupy  at  least  from 
four  to  seven  minutes  before  the  third  degree  of  narcotism  i^s  esta* 
biished ;  and  then  it  will  usually  be  another  minute  more  before  the 
surgeon  should  begin — eight  minutes  altogether.  The  loud  fcilking  or 
violence  of  the  intoxication  stage  is  no  cause  of  alarm  ;  quite  the  re- 
yei'se ;  it  shows  that  the  vapour  has  not  produced  a  dangerous  eU'ect, 
and  that  a  slight  increase  is  ne<  essary  to  produce  the  next  degi-ee. 

At  every  operation  ihe  maniigement  of  the  chloroform  should  be 
committed  to  one  competent  person,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend 
to  it,  and  nothing  els^e,  with  his  eye  on  the  breathing,  and  his  finger 
on  the  pulse. 

The  class  of  patients  on  whom  chloroform  acts  most  pleasantly  and 
safely  are  women  in  childbirth ;  next,  children,  in  whom  it  scarcely 
ever  causes  either  mental  excitement  or  struggling.  Moi'eover,  immu> 
nity  from  pain  is  obtained  with  less  narcotism  of  the  nervous  centres 
thim  in  adults.  It  does  not  work  so  well  on  infants.  The  very  aged 
are  long  in  recovering  their  consciousness  atter  inhalation.  The  more 
feeble  a  patient  is,  the  more  quickly  and  pleasantly  docs  the  vapour 
generally  act;  if  very  strong  and  robust,  considerable  mental  excitement 
is  apt  to  occur  in  the  second  degree  of  narcotism,  and  struggling  or 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  the  thii-d.  Some  pjitients  hold  their  breath 
for  some  seconds.  In  this  case,  the  first  deep  inhalation  should  be  of 
pure  air  only. 

The  cases  in  which  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  useful,  comprise, 
in  the  first  place,  every  surgical  manipulation  attended  with  pain ;  of 
which  it  seems  not  only  to  render  the  jxatient  unconscious,  but  also,  by 
preventing  it^  effects  on  the  mind,  to  neutralize  its  depressing  power 
on  the  body.  To  lull  the  pain  during  operations  as  well  as  the 
smarting  afler  them ;  to  lull  the  pain  and  shock  of  violent  injuries,  and 
oi  the  surgical  examination  and  setting  of  fmctures  which  follow ;  to 
facilitate  the  i-eduction  of  hernia"  and  dislocations  and  the  passing  of 
catheters,  and  to  detect  feigned  di^sease;  these  are  its  chief  sui^ical 
uses.  But  its  benefits  are  not  confined  to  the  abolition  of  pain ;  there 
Is  great  reason  for  hoping  that  it  renders  operations  less  mortal ;  it  en* 
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->  -li:  -  ..If-  -  :  :."-• — I  "I  :Ji  :.>  ij>?-^.:::n  ;a  a  m>i"e  Irisurej 
j.marf ;  .t  i«*  iti-t  -m.zz.  ti*  #c.-rrt-?s  of  tire  orei-nx>dest  woimn,  t«^ 
vium.  rt*  aosi3»  re  €i=fiecr*  s  vorse  tisaa  Ui«  pain  of  the  knile;  and 

&&  ■■ra'n-i  JwwT]^  it  k»  swool  Qacs.  ^  In  the  prohm^cd  wuhw,'* 
an  I^.  31kw«m.*  **  v^kfi  are  scowtias  nccebaur  tor  the  estiadMi 
K  ina|A  Misje^  :€  wc  «c1t  prervats  pua.  bat  restrmitts  the  UTolui* 
eirir  c0c»:£MK  4C  s^cas  vsjeh  otaervje  vMiId  throv  greit  ohib- 
«is  =t  tai*  v-iT  :c  '>«caL  Min.-^  a&i  ^xtractioo.  In  fieM-pnctke,  too, 
warn.  X  n  .-=  -«r  o€  ^^s  cvop  ia  q-zUrs  taeoesNOD  daring  a  cenenl  cb- 
{v^ssMTt.  t:  ':«  voenspi  ^soc  tbe  bnre  fieUovs  who  ar«  vaitiDf  fat 
aAT  rim  tr«  «ca:??*  t2«  icyreaioa  which  the  gronn  of  their  eon* 
;»M  -m-i^-  ti^  tr-pe  wmjI  rjnerww  icd.ct  npoo  thetn." 

Ix  r>^  .■aw  <;;  ."'•  Jii'ym.  auir  things  cam  be  done  nicelr  with  chWro- 
^inz.  n'12,-2,  cvcJi  be  '>ct  iKiit' ill  dooe,  if  at  all,  without  it.  Take. 
Mc  31:«ca::ix.  'j^/i  cKw  cf  woes'  '3  oc  the  erelids  or  erehrows,  which,  if 
MC  Ki.>c  aL-czrtsrly  »W3  cpw  are  sure  to  be  tbUowed  hr  fr^tfiil 
9Bia»^  cc  :r  iiT«rsscc  or  ervr^.c  cf  the  lids,  azid  perpetual  orerAnr 
•c  tA.^  ^r  A  I  nje  <hJor^o.-3L  coi  merelr  the  pain  aiid  fiight  of  tk 
isyzrr,  xsi  tbe  sprere  smart  nf  ciosed  br  the  ne^ie,  but  the  tUuf^ 
J:2!V.  vi.vfi  rycK^n-  ^ :  cness  and  nicetr  of  adaptatioo  impcoRbk,  are 
ShUM  AW1T  w::ii :  tbt  potxnt  sjeept  tnnqoillr  during  the  pnweas  m^ 
w%i»  <vc>M«^T  9cva  after,  ahfolutelr  without  anr  ill  ooascqiHBai 
viftt»T*r.  r>r  writer  ^iauaistefed  it  dar  br  dar  ^r  a  tfbrtnigfat  toa 
.•i-ifi  •;;  r.-cr  reirs.,  wb»?  b»i  Iwen  sererrfr  scalded,  in  order  to  prercnt 
tib;  «cr«iu»  J=,i  <rirr*'«!^  which  accompaniei  the  dressing  of  the  woodiL 
N^  u«  «i5Kt»  wharere.-  resulted.  Tfte  child  ilepi  during  the  dieao^ 
tOfi  XM .  ke  wiLio  ii  sJciuwss. 

fv::  i3«  c:$««  o:  ch^orocorm  are  fiu*  from  being  confined  to  tbe  pn^ 
tJce  iK  »^rc<K7.  In  m»iwi:erT  the  uneasiness  and  spasms  which  aUcad 
ti^e  AT^T  s:4ij?K^.  aai  the  distension  and  ri^idit  j  of  the  later,  togeCber 
w:rb  tbe  i^ienr  a=d  >e9c«.  are  so  tranqnilliied  that,  althoc^  Arta- 
Bare  »=vi  iaealL^r  won»m  M«d  it  not.  vet  those  who  hare  ever  eipeit" 
eoo^i  tat  o.^=::'.v-t  o:  it.  are  never  willing  to  forego  it  in  another  oM- 
c^Mcer.u  Moreover,  ia  ordit^irr  cases,  its  c^mnI  edects  maj  be  obtaiai^ 
v:t:i  :>e  >aL%..«st  o^xses.  without  scarrelr  pawing  the  first  or  aeoood  ^ 
^Tw  o:  unxt^foD.  and  without  the  sHj:htest  danger  at  the  time,  «rfl 
edect  oc  naother  or  ch.Ki  aAerwanls.t  In  the  operation  of  midwiftit 
its  etfiKts  are  aiminble ;  anil  not  the  lea^t  happr  drcomstanee  is,tbit 
it  works  so  weii  with  cpium.  In  general  pbTsic  its  nae  is  great;  tfii 
so  gnmt,  perhape^  a5  the  writer  was  M  to  hope  in  pmeding  editi«io>«f 
this  wonc.  In  the  Lut  edition  but  one  we  said,  **  In  general  tcraBti  >> 
mar  belaid  to  achiere  pertfectlr.  and  at  onoe,  whatopiam  is  an  boor  or 
two  in  duin;  graduallr.   Honorer.  it  has  the  happy  prapertr  ot  being* 

*X<Heson  tbe  Soneerr  of  tbe  War  In  the  Grimes.  BrG.H.a)iaclco^llJ). 
rjtCS^  &c .  Lond.  I;»4h. 

t  rbevTiirrhM«nlCMqroQtheOivaea^Tarietiea,anl  PivrcntaottorftM 
in  LabiMT,  wkkdk  be  YM^ci  to  poUbh  ere  kog. 
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quickly  and  entirely  eliminated  from  the  system,  that  there  are  in  most 
cases  no  ill  effects  afterwards ;  none  of  the  checked  secretions  for  which 
opium  is,  justly  or  unjustly,  so  often  blamed.  Hence,  in  violent  pain 
and  spasms,  especially  in  colic,  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  spasmodic 
oongh,  dyspnoea,  dysuria,  dysentery,  dysmenonhoea,  and  almost  every 
other  compound  of  Bhst  in  hysteria  and  convulsions  not  depending  on 
fulness  of  the  nervous  centres,  this  remedy  may  be  resorted  to.  In  the 
violent  colic  of  infants,  for  example,  the  sagacious  physician,  instead  of 
letting  the  patient  shriek  itself  to  death,  whilst  he  is  waiting  for  the  effect 
of  remedies,  will,  by  this  vapour,  stop  the  pain,  which  is  the  element 
of  danger,  and  remo«re  the  causes  of  the  illness  radically  at  his  leisure." 

Increased  experience  compels  the  writer  to  say,  that  although  his 
former  opinion  stands  good  with  regard  to  ca>es  of  sudden  painful  ill- 
ness, in  previously  healthy  persons,  yet  that  chloroform  is  not  always 
eliminated  quickly ;  and  that  it  often  leaves  an  amount  of  sickness, 
headache,  and  feverishness,  which  are  great  drawbacks  to  its  use  in 
cancer,  neuralgia,  and  dysmenonhoea,  ca^es  in  which  the  writer  has 
tried  it;  and  for  which  aether  and  cam]»hor,  F.  206,  is  to  be  preferred. 
See  Tetanus. 

Cases  m  which  it  is  inapplicable. — It  is  generally  considered  better 
not  to  use  chloroform  in  cases  of  extraction  of  cataract,  in  elderly  per- 
sons. There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  lest  the  vomitins;  which 
often  happens  aflerwaids  might  force  out  the  whole  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball. But  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  has  shown  that  this  accident  may  be 
prevented  if  the  proper  amount  of  gentle  pressure  be  exerted  on  the 
eyelids  by  means  of  strips  of  plaster.  Another  more  serious  objection, 
is  the  loss  of  appetite  and  digestion  which  chloroform  may  occasion  in 
aged  persons.  In  opemtions  on  the  jaws,  or  fauces,  theie  is  no  serious 
fear  that  tlie  blood  will  run  into  the  glottis  and  suObcate  the  patient, 
provided  the  patient's  head  be  turned  on  one  side  rejieatedly  to  let 
it  out  freely.  Full  naicotism  should  be  induced  before  these  operations, 
and  it  should  be  kept  up  as  well  as  it  can  by  inhalation  at  inten-als 
from  a  sponge  wetted  with  cold  water,  on  which  twenty  minims  of 
chlorofoiin  have  been  poured.  The  cases  in  which  on  geneml  princi- 
ples it  should  be  given  with  hesitation,  are  those  of  chronic  organic 
disease  of  the  brain,  atrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  embar- 
rassed circulation  through  the  lungs.  But  since  the  shock  of  an  ope- 
ration is  in  itself  extremely  formidable  to  patients  so  adected,  it  is 
probable  that  a  cautious  administration  of  the  anscsthetic  might  dimi- 
nish the  danger  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Epileptic  patients  are  liable  to 
have  their  hts  induced  by  the  inhalation,  it  should  never  be  given  to 
a  woman  without  a  witness.  Moreover,  it  should  never  be  adminis- 
tered by  any  person  to  himself,  nor  yet  be  used  as  a  plaything  or  a 
luxury.     If  pain  is  bearable,  and  not  injurious,  let  it  be  borne. 

Accidents  from  Chloroform. — The  commonest  is  vomiting,  which, 
however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  If  it  occur  during  the  inhala- 
tion, the  patient's  head  must  be  tuiTied  to  one  side  to  let  the  vomited 
matter  escape.     If  very  troublesome  afterwards,  a  little  brandy  and 
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•oda  water,  or  an  aperient,  may  be  administered.  The  patient,  if 
chilly,  should  be  wrapped  up  warmly.  When  the  patient  is  an  adult, 
and  particulai'ly  if  old,  the  chloroform  may  not  be  entirely  eliminattd 
for  some  houia,  and  may  occasion  nausea  and  giddiuesa,  and  haunt  tbe 
patient  disagreeably  with  its  smell  and  taste.  Abstinence  from  food  be> 
forehand  will  diminish,  but  will  not  infallibly  prerent  vomiting  in  all 
persons  ;  since  this  is  either  an  eliminatory  act,  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
lying  the  blood,  like  the  vomiting  on  the  day  after  a  debauch,  or  cfae» 
like  sea-sickness,  the  result  of  brain  disturbance. 

Death  fi-om  Chloroform, — ^That  a  remedy  so  powerful  should  be 
capable  of  extinguishing  life,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
details  which  we  have  given.  The  maimer  in  which  life  is  extinguished, 
and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  is  not  always  the  ame 
in  different  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  chloroform  mav  kill  by  apnaa^  or  suffocatioB ;  br 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs ;  by  giving 
tlie  blood  such  a  quality  that  the  pulroonaty  capillaries  refuse  a  pa«ac« 
to  it;  or  by  acting  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stop  the  reflex  act  of  inspiration.  This  mode  of  death  seems  to  occur 
often  in  the  case  of  animals  poisoned  experimentally ;  sometimes  io 
man.  Possibly  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  produced  by  a  conccDlnUcd 
vapour.  In  such  a  case,  the  symptoms  would  be  those  of  **  oongeatkn 
of  the  head  and  face,  staring  eyes,  turgid  veins,  struggling  or  coovai- 
sive  spasms,  ineffectual  eflfoils  to  expand  the  chest,'*  pi«ceded  by  a  sent 
of  choking,  and  irresistible  propensity  to  struggle  against  further  iaha* 
lation.  After  death,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  fulnesa  of  the  rigbt 
side  of  the  heart  would  be  found.* 

There  is  a  capital  experiment  recorded  by  Dr.  Chapman,^  in  vHdi 
the  heart  of  a  cat  poisoned  by  chlorofoim.  full  and  motionless,  wassK 
beating  by  the  loss  of  blood  which  ensued  from  divitaon  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  beat  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  this  heart  was  stopped  because  overloaded,  and  unaUe  te 
force  the  blood  through  the  lungs :  not  paralysed  intrinsically. 

But,  secondly^  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  chloroform  usually  kilh 
man  by  syncope  or  angina,  that  is,  paralysis  of  the  hetiri.  And  tk 
order  of  phenomena  is  usually  this : — The  patient  all  at  once  rsitei 
his  body  and  struggles,  the  face  is  noticed  to  be  deadly  pale  and  tke 
limbs  relaxed,  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  cut  arteries,  no  pulse  is  f^t  at 
the  wrist,  the  heart  cannot  be  felt  to  beat,  the  breathing  coDtioiN> 
slowly  and  gaspingly  for  half  a  minute  or  more,  then  all  is  over. 

Of  deaths  belonging  to  this  category,  no  better  example  can  be  girtf 
than  the  following: — A  gentleman,  aged  73,  with  int«rmitting  palM. 
and  ai-cus  in  each  eye,  had  been  chloroformed  six  or  eight  timc»  for  tbe 
purpose  of  undergoing  lithotrity.  On  Dec.  4,  1851,  he  was  apuo 
chloroformed ;  during  the  operation  he  exhibited  considerable  taintnes*. 
though  he  i-ecovered  himself  before  it  was  over.     A  few  minutes  sfttr 

*  We  quote  almost  virtMtim  ttom  Dr.  Black's  verj  able  panpblet. 
■t  How  Chloruform  Kiils,  Med.  Times,  18th  Oct.  idftOi 
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the  operation  he  had  what  was  described  as  alaiining  83moope.  Spite  of 
this,  the  patient  was  chloroformed  again  on  the  15th  and  19th  Dec., 
by  Dr.  Snow ;  whose  large  exprience  had  given  him  no  ix)om  to  anti- 
cipate bad  results.  On  Sept.  15th,  185*2,  there  was  occasion  for 
another  operation.  Chlorofoj-m  was  again  given  by  Dr.  SnoV.  The 
patient  became  insensible  in  three  or  four  minutes,  without  struggling. 
The  operation  was  bc^un.  A  little  of  the  vapour  was  given  twice  or 
thrice  to  keep  up  the  effect.  After  a  few  minutes  great  paleness  of  lips 
and  face  were  noticed  ;  but  immediately  afterwards  the  face  leddenwi, 
and  the  patient  strained,  as  though  he  felt  the  operation.  Hereupon,  a 
little  more  vapour,  largely  diluted,  was  given.  But  now  after  two  or 
three  inspirations  the  breathing  ceased.  It  seemeii  as  though  the  patient 
were  holding  his  breath  a  little,  as  sometimes  happens;  but  on  feeling 
the  wrist  there  was  no  pulse.  In  a  few  seconds  came  one  deep  inspii'a- 
tion  ; — a  few  rapid  and  feeble  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  heard,  which 
then  ceased ;  one  or  two  very  faint  in8])irations  followed  at  the  interval 
of  a  quailer  of  a  minute ;  then  death.  Cold  allusion  and  artificial  re- 
spiration were  employed  without  avail.  On  inspection  the  heart  was 
found  large,  soft,  triable,  and  in  a  st^ite  of  fatty  dec^eneration. 

That  death  in  this,  and  in  other  similar  cas.es,  is  brought  about  by 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  not  by  suffocatiori,  was  successfully  shown 
by  the  late  Dr.  ."^now.  He  showed  that  death  from  pure  suflbcation  is 
never  so  quick  as  death  from  chloroform  has  always  been ;  that  in  cases 
of  death  from  privation  of  air,  the  heart  goes  on  beating  for  some  few 
fninntes  after  breathing  has  ceased ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  most  cases  of  dejith  by  chloroform,  the  breathing  has  been  proved 
to  go  on  up  to  the  time  the  pulse  stopped,  and  after  it ; — that  patients 
have  breathed  it  freely  without  sti-uggling  up  to  the  instant  of  death ; 
and  that  sudden  paleness  is  a  more  frequent  phenomenon  in  these  caes, 
than  tui-gescenc*  of  the  face;  although  neither  is  incompatible  with 
palsy  of  the  heart.  The  writer  may  add,  that  in  the  only  case  in  which 
any  alarming  symptoms  occurred  whilst  he  was  administering  chloro- 
form, the  patient  complained  afterwaids,  not  of  choking,  but  of  the  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms  of  angiiuif — fixed  pain,  gi-eat  oppression,  and 
feeling  as  of  a  load  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Thirdlify  chloroform  mjiy  cause  death  by  what  the  French  call  by 
the  classical  term  sidcration,  to  wit,  a  star-struck  or  blasted  state  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  by  a  sudden  annihilation  of 
the  life  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Hence  the  syncope  may  be 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  not  merely  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  poison  on  the  heart.  That  the  poison  has  an  injurious  operation  on 
the  nervous  centres,  is  manifest  fiom  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  from 
the  vomiting. 

In  giving  it  to  young  babies  the  writer  has  occasionally  noticed 
iquinting,  bliieness  of  lips,  and  tendency  to  convulsions. 

In  an  uncertain  number  of  cases,  t<x),  chloroform  may  have  added  to 
the  general  exhaustion,  which  h:  s  caused  patients  to  sink  from  the 
shock  of  o{)erations. 
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Tet  alT  (he  aotOQiU  concur  in  establishing  the  fact  that  in  the  1116- 
nitely  greater  number  of  cases  in  man,  it  is  by  direct  paralysis  of  the 
heart  that  death  is  produced. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  apparent  capridousneks  of  the 
accident.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  some  cases  the  chloroform  htf 
been  impure  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

In  others,  that  the  patient's  heait  was  weak,  or  in  a  state  of  oilr 
degeneration.  Yet  in  most  cases  ailer  death  the  heart  has  been  fiMud 
quite  sound. 

In  others,  that  the  vapour  was  given  from  a  handkerchief,  and  not 
with  an  apparatus.  But  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  saj,  that  if 
the  adminihtrator  keeps  one  eye  on  the  breathing  and  a  finger  00  the 
pulse,  a  handkerchief  is  quite  as  safe  as  an  inhaler,  or  sal'er,  providal 
that  but  little  chloroform  be  put  on  at  a  time. 

Id  other  cases,  again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  administratiai 
was  hurried,  or  careless.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true.  The  admini- 
strntor,  puzzled  or  annoyed  by  the  persistence  of  the  second  or  intcsiet- 
tion  stage,  gives  a  sudden  increase,  and  the  heart  stops. 

There  is  no  peculiar  post-mortem  appearance  to  be  found  in  the 
victims  of  chloroform.  The  blood  corpuscles  have  been  found  crenated 
or  wrinkled  at  their  edges,  but  this  is  not  univei-sal ;  neither  has  it  been 
shown  that  this  appearance  is  confined  to  cases  of  death  from  chlorofona. 
Nothing  constant  is  remarked  as  to  colour  of  the  blood ;  nor  jet  as  to 
congestion  of  brain,  lungs,  or  other  organs.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
chloroform  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  death  was  due  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart :  no  theory  could  be  more  convenient,  nor  yrt 
more  frivolous.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  any  ohd 
might  have  a  fatty  heart  without  knowing  it.  and  that  therefore 
chloroform  should  never  be  administered  without  the  amount  of  care 
which  ought  to  be  taken  if  it  were  certainly  known  that  the  heart 
were  degenerate.  But  the  truth  is,  that  a  little  chloroform  may  be 
satVly  borne  by  a  diseased  heait ;  while  much  of  it  will  stop' the 
beating  of  the  healthiest. 

It  must  be  fully  admitted,  too,  that  the  conditions  under  whidi  s 
mmierate  Hose  of  vapour  paralyses  the  heart  are  not  known  ;  and  that, 
whilst  a  lesson  of  caution  hhould  be  learned  by  us  all,  we  hare  do 
right  to  cast  blame  on  any  chloroformist  who  may  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  patient. 

But  the  same  apparent  capi  iciousness  attends  most  other  instances  ef 
sudden  deatii.  We  do  not  always  know,  why  anr  given  soft  and  this 
heart  should  stop  suddenly  at  a  given  time  ;  but  we  do  know  enoofb 
to  put  us  on  our  guard. 

In  the  first  place,  our  object  should  be,  to  obtain  the  greatcvt  cflcct 
from  the  smallest  quantity,  and  to  avoid  sudden  increase.  Thcs,  to 
avoid  all  circumstances  which  disturb  the  heart ;  and,  above  a]l,meotsl 
agitation.  The  sitting  posture  is  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  shooM  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  that  induce  sleep.  Soon 
good  soup  should  be  given  an  hour  before,  and  some  brandy  just  be^ 
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the  operation.  Account  most  be  taken  of  exposure  to  cold  and  loss  of 
blood  during  long  operations.  The  air  which  reaches  the  fMttieut  shoald 
be  pure ;  and  lasUy,  if  the  pulse  be  very  soft,  and  the  heart's  impulse 
feeble,  and  the  patient  subject  to  breathlessness  on  slight  exertion,  it  will 
be  wise  to  give  enough  merely  to  abate  mental  disquietude,  without 
entire  insensibility. 

The  signs  of  danger  of  narcotism  from  protracted  inhalation  are, 
{a)  breathing  slow,  or  shallow  and  quick  and  feeble,  or  intermittent ; 
(6)  pupil  dilating ;  {c) pulse  very  feeble  or  intennittent.  The  remedies 
are  to  take  away  the  chloroform,  open  doors  and  windows,  and  dash  cold 
water  in  the  face,  and  give  stimulants  by  mouth  or  rectum.  But 
supposing  that  symptoms  oi heart-faUure  show  themselves?  Then,  in 
addition,  pull  the  tongue  forwards,  so  as  to  unstop  the  glottis ;  use 
artificial  respiration  by  Silvester's  method ;  or  by  inriating  the  lungs  from 
cnouth  to  mouth,  and  emptying  them  by  pressure  on  the  thorax ;  to 
aoply  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  to  the  neok ;  another  to  the  dia- 
pnragm  or  to  the  heart  itself,  running  in  a  fine  needle ;  (galvanism,  be  it 
observed,  should  be  used  gently,  and  not  long  together).  If  breathing  be 
restored,  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  lime  and  stimulants.  Dr.  Chapman's 
experiment,  in  which  the  distended  heart  of  an  animal  w:ts  set  beat- 
ing by  loss  of  blood,  sn^ests  the  propriety  of  opening  the  jugular 
rein,  and  letting  some  blood  flow,  especially  if  the  face  be  turgid. 
Dr.  Sibson  suggested  to  the  author,  in  conversation,  the  expediency  of 
injecting  into  a  vein,  towards  the  heart,  some  stimulating  liquid.  The 
heart  will  beat  a  long  time  in  warm  water:  and  the  injection  of  warm 
waier  with  a  little  salt,  or  of  pure  fresh  blood  from  the  veins  of  u 
bystander,  would  be  a  most  desirable  experiment. 

The  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  of  death  from  chloroform  col- 
lected by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirui-gical  Society  is  123 ; 
which  probably  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  ofthose  which  have  actually 
occurred.  It  is  an  abuse  of  statistics  to  attempt  from  any  data  yet  at 
our  command  to  estimate  the  amount  of  danger  run  by  any  individual 
patient.  This  must  be  a  result  of  the  quality  of  the  chloroform, 
of  the  quantity  used  in  a  given  time,  of  the  mental  and  bodily  condition 
of  the  patient,  of  the  care  and  skill  of  the  chlorofonnist,  and  of  the 
patience  of  the  surgeon  who  has  to  operate ;  for  if  he  be  in  a  hurry, 
and  pull  out  his  watch,  and  if  the  chlorofonnist  take  the  hint,  and 
push  the  vapour  suddenly,  the  patient  is  in  imminent  ri^k. 

Has  chloroform^  on  the  tchokj  increased  the  mortality  of  operations  i 
Dr.  James  Amott  asserted  that  the  mortality  of  amputations  has 
increased  from  21  to  34  per  cent,  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  it ;  but  tlie  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgic-al  JSoclety  have  confirmed t  the 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Coates, 
that  the  mortality  of  operations  has  not  been  increased. 

Chloroform  compared  with  otueu  Anaesthetics, — It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  some  substitute  can  be  found  for  chloroform,  or 
whether   a  combination  of  it  with   other  narcotics  may  be  equally 
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effectaal  and  more  safe.  Ether  is  much  less  pleasant  than  chkrolbni, 
more  irritatiag  to  the  air-paisages,  and  more  apt  to  be  followed  bf 
headache  and  other  unpleasant  sympt-oms,  of  which  the  persistent  taite 
and  smell  of  it  in  the  breath  are  not  the  least.  It  is  less  rapid  in 
its  action,  and  therefore  less  conyenient  in  prsctice ;  but  it  fan  thii 
important  property,  that  it  seems  not  only  not  to  depress,  but  to  exalt  the 
action  of  the  heart,  even  when  administered  for  a  considerable  time; 
in  fact,  if  it  kill,  it  is  by  suspension  of  the  breathing,  and  not  hf 
palsy  of  the  heart.  It  is  said  to  produce  complete  muscular  relan- 
tion  more  perfectly  than  chloroform,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  preferable  in 
cases  of  hernia,  dislocation,  and  spasm.  It  would  be  proper  to  on 
ether,  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  any  doabt  of  the  hearths 
soundness.  The  writer  generally  uses  a  combination  of  it  with  chloro- 
form in  equal  proportions  in  midwifery ;  but  perhaps  a  mixture  of  oos 
part  of  alcohol,  two  of  chloroform,  and  three  of  ether,  proposed  by 
Dr.  G.  Harley,  is  the  >iost  advantageous,  as  it  evaporates  equaUy.  The 
Dutch  liquid,  or  compound  of  chlorine  and  oletiant  gas,  so  called 
because  discovered  by  the  Dutch  chemists  in  1795,  resembles  chloro- 
form in  its  general  effects,  and  is  only  about  one-half  so  poweriol  or 
rapid  in  its  action.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure.  A  mixture  of  equal 
pai*ts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  has  caused  death  in  America.  AmyUne^ 
a  liqnid  hydrocarbon,  was  used  by  Dr.  Snow  in  238  caMs :  its  anes- 
thetic powers  were  satisfactory,  and  it  caused  vomiting  in  two  only 
out  of  the  238  cases,  although  chloroform  caused  it  in  22  per  cent. 
But  its  odour  is  abominable,  and  it  destroyed  life  in  two  out  of  the 
238  cases.  Bisulphurct  of  carbon  is  a  poweiful,  but  uncertain  aid 
disagreeable  agent.  . 

Dr.  H.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  removed  a  breast,  with  the  aid  of  sixty 
quarts  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  ^*  consumed  dorinc;  six  minutes,  and  pro- 
ducing a  most  tranquil  and  complete  insensibility.*** 

There  is  a  compound,  F.  206,  which  the  writer  constantly  pre- 
scribes in  cases  in  which  a  strong  narcotic  stimulant  is  desirable.  Two 
drachms  of  camphor  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  ether  form  a  liquid, 
of  which  a  little  may  be  put  on  a  handkerchief,  and  inhaled  in 
nervous  headaches,  brow  ague  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  colic 
uterine  cramp  duriug  pregnancy,  &c. 

Means  of  producing  local  An.csthesia. — Something  is  desired 
which  shall  produce  perfect  insensibility  of  the  part  to  be  operated  on, 
and  yet  leave  the  brain  in  possession  of  its  faculties.  Very  many  ex- 
periments to  this  end  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Simpson,  who  has  round 
that  the  strongest  preparations  of  opium,  aconite,  belladonna,  tob«(xo> 
and  Indian  hemp  produce  no  appreciable  insensibility  when  applied  to 
the  human  skin  ;  and  although  prussic  acid  rubbed  on  the  gums,  and 
the  vapour  of  chloroform  applied  continuously  to  the  akin,  produce 
some  numbness,  yet  still  they  ai-e  not  sufficient  to  render  a  cutting 

*  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvli. ;  Chapman,  Wcwtminster  Review.  Jaa. 
1859 ;  AnaUe,  op.  cit, ;  Dr.  Kldd  on  AnaestheUcs;  and  Pmen  In  Med.  Joonisb* 
1863, 
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operaUoD,  or  the  extraction  of  teeth,  painless.  Galvanism  and  electri- 
city have  been  tried,  and  £uled ;  and  a  combination  of  narcotic  appli- 
cations with  galvanism  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Richardson  with  very 
unaatufactor  J  results.  Creosote  soothes  decayed  teeth,  and  carbonic  acid 
the  surface  of  ulcers.  A  small  quantity  of  chloroform  put  into  a  spoon, 
and  evaporated  over  a  candle,  will  allay  the  pain  of  an  ulcer.  But  the 
most  efficient  local  ana^thetic  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with,  is 

Intense  Cold,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  explored  by  Dr. 
James  Arnott.  The  writer  has  witnessed  his  mode  of  applying  it,  and 
has  applied  it  himself,  thus  : — 

The  operator  must  be  provided  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ice,  broken  quite  fine,  which  may  be  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small 
canvas  bag,  and  using  a  mallet  or  flat  iron.  "  The  pounded  ice  having 
been  placed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  any  loosely  cohering  particles 
may  be  separated  by  a  paper-folder,  and  the  unreduced  larger  bits  re- 
moved. Beside  it,  on  the  paper,  about  half  its  weight  of  powdered 
oommon  salt  is  placed,  and  they  are  then  thoroughly  and  quickly  mixed 
together,  either  by  the  folder  while  on  the  pa})er,  or  by  t>tirring  them 
in  a  gutta-percha,  or  other  non-conducting  vessel.  If  the  mixture  be 
not  quickly  made,  the  extreme  cold  of  part  of  it  may  again  freeze 
other  parts  of  it  into  lumps.''  There  must  be  in  readiness  a  small  net 
of  thin  gauze,  into  which  the  mixture  is  put ;  and  as  soon,  says  Dr. 
Arnott,  aa  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  ice  appeai-s  by  the  diipping 
of  the  brine,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  part  to  be  benumbed  should  be 
held  horizontally,  and  the  net  should  be  laid  over  it ;  but  it  is  as  well 
to  raise  the  net  once  in  every  three  or  four  minutes,  in  order  to  watch 
the  effects,  and  render  them  equal.  A  sponge  should  be  held  so  as  to 
cateh  the  briny  fluid  that  escapes.  The  process  requires  a  little  nicety, 
which  one  or  two  trials  will  give. 

If  it  be  nicely  peifoi-med,  it  makes  the  skin  immediately  pale  and 
benumbed,  but  gives  no  disagi-eeable  sensation.  This  effect  gradually 
increases,  till  tlie  skin  is  shrunk,  of  a  peculiar  tallowy  corpse-like  pale- 
ness, perfectly  insensible,  and  stiflish.  Dr.  Arnott  believes  that,  by 
protracted  application  of  the  ice,  the  fat  is  congealed.  The  process,  as 
the  author  can  testify,  is  rapid  and  painless ;  and  when  the  effects  of 
the  cold  have  passed  off,  if  the  part  be  bathed  with  cold  or  iced  water, 
or  covered  with  a  bladder  containing  it,  there  will  be  very  little  ting- 
hng  or  inflammation  ;  possibly  a  little  redness. 

Unquestionably,  if  the  application  be  continued  for  an  unreason- 
ably long  time— say  for  an  hour  or  two — or  if  heat  be  incautiously 
applied  too  soon  afterwards,  the  same  effects  may  ensue  as  those 
which  we  have  described  at  p.  165,  under  the  head  of  frost-bite,  parti- 
cularly if  the  patient  be  of  a  bad  or  weakly  constitution.  But  the 
moderate  and  judicious  use  of  cold  is  followed  by  no  ill  consequence 
whatever,  and  it  seems  to  promote  the  process  of  healing. 

As  an  aueesthetic  remedy,  it  appears  amply  suflicient,  and  well 
adapted  for  most  of  the  minor  operations,  such  as  those  on  small 
tumours,  abscesses,  warts,   inverted   toe-nails,  fistula,  piles,  varicose 
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yeins,  application  of  the  actual  canterr,  formation  of  v»nm,  and  tl» 
like.  For  extensive  and  d»ep  operations,  and  those  in  whldh  perftet 
quiet  is  requisite,  it  is  insufficient. 

Besides  its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  before  operations,  it  has  been  empk^vd 
to  check  the  growth  of  cancer  and  nserus,  and  to  assuage  the  pain  of  boiK 
carbuncle,  gout  and  neuralgia.  The  writer  has  used  it  in  whitlow,  tni 
it  gave  relief  to  the  pain,  but  did  not  hinder  the  fomoation  of  matter. 

For  the  application  of  the  freezing  mixture  to  ulcerated  aorfroei,  s 
fine  india-rubber  bag  or  got  may  be  used.  Dentists  employ  a  modiii- 
cation  of  a  process  invented  by  Dr.  James  Amott,  for  passing  a  ftretts 
of  water  of  any  temperature  through  a  membranous  bag  over  a  disetfid 
part.  In  the  apartment  over  the  operating-room  is  an  apparatns  bf 
which  at  first  a  stream  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  sad 
then  a  saline  solution,  gradually  cooled  down  to  about  15^  of  Fahrei- 
heit,  or  lower,  is  made  to  pass  through  an  india-rubber  tube.  At  out 
part  of  this  tube  there  is  inserted  a  tube  of  the  thinnest  possible  indis- 
rubber,  which  is  wrapped  around  the  condemned  tooth  and  the  adjoin- 
ing gum,  and  through  which  the  cold  current  acts  upon  those  parts. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  process  conducted  by  Mr.  Quintoo,  and  csn 
testify  that  the  success  of  it  was  complete  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occasioosd 
no  pain  itself,  and  it  allowed  a  tooth  to  be  pulled  |ont  without  any. 
The  gum  was  blanched,  and  did  not  bleed,  but  the  tooth,  and  inside  of 
the  socket  did.  Rinsing  the  mouth  for  some  time  with  cold  wato* 
takes  away  all  unpleasant  consequences.  The  writer^it  objectioi  to  tbe 
process  is,  that  it  is  more  troublesome  than  the  result  ig  worth; 
especially  if  many  teeth  are  to  be  operated  on.* 

Mesmerism. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  manceuvres  which  are 
called  mesmeric  passes,  if  practised  long  enough  upon  susoeptiblt  po^ 
sons,  are  capable  of  producing  a  kind  of  cataleptic  condition  acaompuad 
with  iusensibility  to  external  impressions,  and  that  in  this  state  surgi- 
cal operations  have,  in  many  instances,  especially  amongst  the  natins 
of  India,  been  performe<l  without  the  patient's  consciousness.  Bat 
ample  objections  to  mesmerism,  as  a  medit-al  agent,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  works  of  its  advocates.  The  wiiter  has  most  carefully  analysed 
the  works  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  a  surgeon  of  great  experience  in  India;  ia 
which  it  is  asserted,  1st,  as  to  the  nature  of  mesmerism  : — **  That  it  is 
the  transmission  of  nervous  matter  to  the  brain  of  the  patient  fromtk 
brain  of  the  agent,  through  the  nerves  of  the  latter.'*  Which  is  1^ 
where  proved.  2ndly,  as  to  the  process :— That  it  consists  in  touchl^ 
some  part  of  the  patient's  body,  breathing  on  it,  and  making  strokii|( 
movements,  called /xiss^ ;  but  it  is  allied  that  the  intenikm  or  tfdf 
of  the  operator  is  the  chief  agent,  no  matter  how  the  passes  are  mak. 
3rdly,  as  to  tlie  effects : — That  they  consist  of  various  degrees  of  tnse^ 

*  See  Dr.  James  Amott's  psmphlet  on  bermn.biofr  ooldasaprtTentiTecf  pife 
and  infliininiation  from  burgical  operatlona,  with  minute  directions  for  aie.ls34 
Pamphlets  by  Mr.  Quintou,  Mr.  Blundelt,  and  others  on  Au«»tbetic  IkntUaf. 
Mr.  Butcher,  in  his  Ob8cr>'ations  on  Hare-Lip,  Dublin.  1^3e.  speaks  brieljo* 
the  use  of  cold,  but  complains  that  it  causes  pain  in  the  case  of  diOdneo  miA 
hansUp  *,  as  nxuc^ti  v*^\i  «a  xSqa  o^^eration  Itaelfl 
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sibility,  deliriam,  and  muscular  rigidity ;  during  which  it  is  asserted 
that  the  patient  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator ;  his 
bodily  sensations,  his  actions,  and  his  very  thoughts  being  exactly  those 
which  the  mcsmerizer  may  iciil  his  passive  victim  to  exi)erienoo.  We 
do  not  mention  certain  other  alleged  phenomena,  such  as  the  power  of 
seeing  without  eyes,  of  prophesying,  &c.  &c.,  which  do  not  concern  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  admission,  4thly,  that  me^merism  is 
only  one  of  six  powers,  each  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects  on 
mind  and  body  ;  the  other  five  being — religious  fanaticism — exhaustion 
of  the  brain  by  long  contemplation — exhaustion  of  any  one  oi-gan  of 
sense— narcotic  medicines — and  last,  not  least,  hysteria.  Where  so 
many  known  causes  exist  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  it 
accim  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least,  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  imagine  a 
transmission  of  nen'ous  power.  It  is  confessed  fuilher  by  Di'.  Esdaile, 
5thly,  that  all  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  like  the  hysteric^  if  once  in- 
duced, may  occur  in  paroxysms,  without  any  mesmeric  passes,  when- 
•erer  toilied  by  the  patient,  especially  if  the  nervous  centres  have  been 
rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the  mesmeric  process. 

I A  these  things  be  properly  weighed,  and  if  the  reader  consider  fui>- 
ther  that  the  mesmeric  state  (or  in  plain  English  hysterical  catalepsy), 
is  ooe  which  cannot  be  induced  in  persons  of  sound  vigorous  mind ;  that, 
if  free  from  all  objection,  it  could  seldom  be  available  at  the  time  and 
place  requisite  ;  and  that  it  is  confessed  that  a  person  susceptible  of  it  is, 
to  use  Dr.  Esdaile's  words,  *'  at  the  mercy  of  any  foolish  or  unprincipled 
person/ — he  will  agree  with  the  writer,  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  re- 
oeiTed  into  the  rank  of  therapeutical  agents.  **  It  is  often,"  says  Dr. 
Esdaile,  **  very  difficult  and  laborious  to  excite  the  mesmeric  action  in 
the  constitution ;  but  being  once  felt,  a  very  slight  recunence  to  the  ori- 
ginal process  will  often  bring  on  the  mesmeiic  paroxysm  ;  and  if  the  ex- 
dtement  of  the  nervous  system  is  kept  up  by  frequent  mesmerizing,  an 
independent  diseased  action  is  set  up  in  the  constitution,  we  have,  in 
&ct,  inoculated  the  system  with  a  nervous  disease,  acting  spontaneously, 
and  obeying  natural  laws  we  do  not  understand.''* 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   MINOR   OPERATIONS. 

.  L  Extirpation  of  Tumours. — A  different  proceeding  is  to  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  cancer  and  of  other  growths.  In  the  former  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  skin  by  two  semi-elliptical 
indsioiis,  if  it  appear  to  be  contaminated  by  the  diseased  growth.  Rut 
in  eitirpating  wens  or  fatty  or  fibrous  tumours,  however  large,  it  is  a 
.feneral  rule  not  to  remove  any  of  the  skin,  unless  it  is  much  inflamed 
«r  ulcerated,  or  so  entirely  adherent  to  the  tumour  that  its  separation 

*  Esdatle  on  Natnral  and  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance.  Lend.  1852,  p.  235 ;  Intro« 
dactloa  of  Mesmerism  into  the  Hospitals  of  India,  1852,  p.  42 ;  Brierre  de 
BofamoDt  oo  Hulludnattons,  by  Halme,  p.  216. 
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would  be  very  tedioas  and  difBcult.     Again,  in  the  former  cue,  it  it 
necessary  to  cut  quite  wide  of  the  diseased  mass,  and  remoTe  pknty  «f 


the  surrounding  tissue ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  incisions  should  be  cmtoA 
through  the  cellular  cyst  of  the  tumour.  Then  afW  a  free  indMi 
through  the  cyst,  the  tumour  may  often  be  squeezed  or  twisted  oat,  and  Hi 
connections  be  torn,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  toudies  of  the  kuk. 
In  all  cases  it  is  a  better  plan  (unless  the  tumour  ia  exoeedingij 
large)  to  carry  the  dissection  at  once  boldly  to  the  deepest  pari  whB* 
the  largest  vessels  enter  than  to  tie  the  different  brandiai  » 
they  are  divided,  by  which  means  some  vessels  may  perhaps  be  tied 
more  than  once.  Again,  it  is  requisite  in  every  case  that  the  extirpa- 
tion be  complete,  beoiuse  if  the  smallest  portion  is  lefV,  it  may  bceoiBe 
the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  growth.  If,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  there  * 
any  portion  of  a  tumour  which  cannot  be  cut  out  without  fear  of  dsa- 
gerous  haemorrhage,  a  double  ligature  should  be  passed  throng^  its  fave. 


•^ 


and  be  tied  tightly  on  each  side  of  it.  The  9errefine$  of  wii«  aod  tk 
small  forceps  here  depicted,  which  hold  on  bj  their  own  ehatidty,  Btf 
be  of  service  to  check  bleeding  in  extensive  operations. 

11.  The  Kcraseur.— As  the  act  of  biting  the  umbilical  ooid  by« 
animal  is  to  the  cut  of  the  knife  or  scissors,  so  is  the  eflTect  of  this  is- 
strument  to  that  of  the  knife.  It  is  a  machine,  consisting  of  a  te 
chain  (perhaps  wire  or  whipcord],  and  of  a  screw  or  rack  for  tiglitn- 
ing  it ;  so  that  when  the  chain  is  made  to  surround  an j  tumour  it  if 
made  slowly  to  cru»h  or  bite  its  way  through.  The  advanti^  ef  tk 
instrument  is,  that  it  causes  little  or  no  bleeding.  The  caaes  in  wkldi  it 
is  applicable  are  those  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  piles,  rasealar  Iniaiwrii 
polypi  and  other  tumours  of  the  womb  and  rectum,  and  thii  ill  i  iwa  if 
the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  In  the  ease  of  a  tnmoor  with  a  pe&k, 
its  application  is  easy ;  if  the  mass  is  solid,  or  it  is  desiicd  to  cxtirpilt 
a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  tongue,  for  example,  the  chain  may  be 

*  A  well<on8tn]eted  forceps  bj  Mattbewib  for  opgattona  and 
The  teeth  liold  Uke  those  of  the  shsrk,  on  whkh  thej  «n  ■HdsikiL 
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pasted  through  the  centre  and  be  made  to  cut  one 
liD«  of  a  V  incuimi  firat,  and  the  other  afterwards. 
Or  two  instmments  may  be  used  together.  The 
^raseur  was  invented  by  M.  Chassaignac,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Price. 

III.  VENiESECTlON  at  the  bend  of  the  ann  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  performed  in  the  median- 
cephalic  vein.  A  ligature  being  placed  a  little  above 
the  elbow  (but  not  tightly  enough  to  stop  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist),  the  operator  takes  the  foi-earm  in  his 
hand,  places  his  thumb  on  the  vein  a  little  below  the 
intended  puncture,  and  then  (using  the  right  hand 
for  the  right  arm,  and  f?ice  versd)  pushes  the  lancet 
obliquely  into  the  vein,  and  makes  it  cut  its  way 
directly  outwards.  When  sufficient  blood  has  been 
taken,  the  sui^geon  should  untie  the  ligature  above  the 
elbow,  and  place  his  thumb  on  the  bleeding  aperture. 
Next  he  should  put  a  little  bit  of  lint  on  the  wound, 
and  secure  that  with  a  strip 
of  plaster,  only  removing  ^ 

his  thumb  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  the  application. 
Then  he  should  remove  his 
thumb  enough  to  put  on  a 
little  square  compress  of 
linen,  and  over  that  the 
middle  of  a  bandage.  This 
is  to  be  passed  round  the 
elbow  in  the  form  of  a 
figure  of  8,  and  the  two 
ends  are  to  be  crossed  and 
turned  backwaixb  over  the 
compress.  The  next  figui-e 
(p.  728)  is  intended  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the 
surgeon  should  grasp  the 
arm,  and  keep  his  thumb 
over  the  bleeding  apertura 
till  the  bandage  is  secured. 

The  jugular  vein  is  some- 
times opened  in  cases  of 
apoplexy  in  adults,  and  in 
children  if  the  veins  at  the 
elbow  are  hidden  by  fat. 
The  patient,  if  a  child, 
being  laid  in  a  nurse's  lap, 

*  This  cat  shows  the  vdns  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  together  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  brachial  artery  to  the  median  basilic  vein. 
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with  his  head  towards  the  snrji^eoD,  the  latter  pots  hit  left  thoaib  oa 
the  vein  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  and  then  opens  it  with  m  lancet, 


cutting  towards  the  thumb,  and  in  a  direction  downwards  and  inwards, 
jH)  that  the  incision  may  cross  the  6bres  of  the  platjsma.  When  blood 
enough  has  been  taken,  the  wound  should  be  closed  with  lint  and 
plaster,  and  not  till  then  should  the  thumb  be  removed.  Id  iptf 
forming  the  operation  of  vensesection  care  must  be  taken  that  the  opea- 
ing  in  the  skin  and  fascia  is  directly  over,  and  rather  larger  than  that 
in  the  vein,  otherwise  an  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  uadir 
the  skin,  causing  a  tumour  (thrombus)  which  by  pressure  npoo  Utf 
vein  may  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  This  is  especiaUj  the  case  in  veoi^ 
section  of  the  jugular  if  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  are  not  properly 
divided. 

The  veins  in  the  leg,  scrotnm,  or  neighbourhood  of  the  eye  or  car» 
can  readily  be  opened  in  the  same  manner,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode 
of  venisection,  or  leeching,  or  cupping. 

Abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue,  inflanmiatlon  under  the  fascia,  phlriiitii* 
neuralgia,  varicose  aneurysm,  and  aneurysmal  varix,  are  occasional  iD 
consequences  of  veniesection. 

IV.  Arteriotomy. — ^Thft  temporal  artery  should  be  opened  abore 
the  outer  angle  of  the  eyebrow — not  just  above  the  zygoma.  The 
surgeon  feels  for  the  largest  branch — usually  the  anterior — steadies  it 
with  two  fingers,  one  placed  above,  and  the  other  below,  the  intended 
puncture — then  pushes  in  the  lancet  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ve- 
naesection.  The  incision  should  be  directed  across  the  vessel,  and 
should  cut  it  about  half  through.  When  sufficient  blood  has  flowed, 
the  best  plan  is  to  introduce  the  lancet,  and  cut  the  vecsel  completdy 
across,  so  that  its  ends  may  retract.  A  6rm  graduated  compress  should 
then  be  applied,  and  be  confined  with  a  bandage  passing  round  the 
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head ;  and  somd  degree  of  pressure  should  be  kept  up  on  the  wound  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  Any  subsequent  bleeding  or  spurious  aneurysm  must 
be  treated  by  completely  dividing  the  artery,  if  it  has  not  been  done 
already,  and  by  pressure ;  but  if  the  wound  is  much  inflamed  or 
ulcerated,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  pressure,  a  transverse  incision  should 
be  made  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  artery  be  tied  in  both  places. 

V.  Cupping. — The  patient  being  placed  in  a  comfortable  position, 
with  towels  arranged  so  that  his  clothes  may  not  be  soiled  by  the 
blood,  and  being  moreover  protected  from  cold,  so  that  tiie  flow  of 
blood  to  the  sur&ce  may  not  be  checked,  and  the  operator  having  his 
scarificator,  glasses,  torch,  spirits  of  wine,  lighted  candle,  hot  water,  and 
sponge  conveniently  arranged  on  a  table  close  by ;  the  first  thing  is 
to  sponge  the  skin  well  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
vascular.  The  operator  next  dries  it  with  a  warm  towel,  and  adapts 
his  glasses  to  the  part.  Their  number  must  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  taken — from  three  to  five  ounces  is  a  fair  calculation  for 
each  glass.  In  the  next  place,  he  dips  the  torch  in  the  spirit,  sets  it 
on  fire,  introduces  it  for  half  a  second  into  one  of  the  glasses,  and  im- 
mediately claps  the  latter  on  the  skin — and  the  same  with  the  other 
glasses  in  succession.  As  soon  as  the  skin  has  become  red  and  swollen, 
he  charges  the  scaiificator,  and  takes  it  between  his  right  forefinger 
and  thumb,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  lighted  torch  between  Uie 
little  and  ring  fingers  of  the  same  hand.  He  then  detaches  one  glass 
by  insinuating  the  nail  of  his  lefl  forefinger  under  its  edge — instantly 
discharges  the  scaiificator  on  the  swollen  skin,  and  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  introduces  the  torch  into  the  glass  and  applies  it  again.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  with  the  other  glasses.  When  they  become 
tolerably  full,  or  the  blood  begins  to  coagulate  in  them,  they  must  be 
detached  in  succession  and  reapplied,  if  blood  enough  has  not  been 
taken — and  when  the  operation  is  finished,  the  wounds  should  be 
closed  with  lint  and  plaster.  There  are  several  points  connected  with 
this  operation  that  require  notice.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the  glasses  must 
not  be  exhausted  too  much ;  if  they  are,  the  pressure  of  their  rims  will 
occasion  severe  pain — the  blood  will  not  fiow — and  the  operation  will 
rerj  probably  be  followed  by  a  considerable  ecchymosis.  Secondly, 
the  position  of  the  glasses  must  be  slightly  varied  each  time  they  are 
applied,  so  that  their  edges  may  not  again  press  on  the  same  circle 
of  skin.  Thirdly,  the  expediency  of  not  burning  the  patient  need 
scarcelv  be  hinted  at.  Fourthly,  in  taking  off  the  glasses,  the  upper 
part  of  each  should  be  detached  first.,  so  that  the  blo<^  may  not  escape. 
Lastly,  the  length  of  the  scarificators  must  be  adjusted  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin ;  for  if  the  incisions  are  too  deep,  the  fat  will  protrude 
through  them,  and  prevent  the  fiow  of  blood.  The  direction  of  the 
incisions  should  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres  beneath  ; 
but  this  is  of  no  great  consequence.  For  cupping  on  the  temples 
smaller  glasses  and  scarificators  are  employed.  A  branch  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  is  generally  wounded,  and  the  fiow  of  blood  may  be 
expedited  by  slightly  lining  the  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  glass. 
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Preflsnre  should  be  kept  up  on  the  wounds  for  some  days  afterwards, 
in  order  to  prevoit  secondary  hiemorrhage  or  fidse  aneurysm.* 

VI.  TraN8PDSI0»  of  Blood. — ^This  is  an  operation  which  may  be 
performed  in  two  sets  of  cases.  In  the  first  place,  whenever  desth 
seems  imminent  from  profuse  loss  of  blood ;  especially  after  iooding 
in  labour ;  after  operations,  wounds,  and  injuries  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
bursting  of  yarioose  reins.  In  every  such  case,  it  is  the  surgeon's 
positive  duty  to  perform  this  operation.  Secondly,  there  are  some  esses 
in  which  death  is  creeping  on  from  slow  starvation  through  disesse, 
such  as  cases  of  cancer,  and  of  any  other  organic  disease  that  is  causii^ 
exhaustion,  in  which  it  may  be  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  patkoi 
whether  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  prolong  life  for  a  few  dap  or 
even  hours.  Besides  these  cases,  the  surgeon  may  think  it  expedient  in 
cholera,  to  inject  water  containing  the  saline  constituents  of  the  semn. 

In  flooding  and  other  sudden  accidents  it  will  almost  cotMilj' 
happen  that  no  elaborate  apparatus  is  within  reach,  and  the  Mirgeoo 
will  have  to  use  whatever  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  It  is  ooosolatory 
therefore  to  know  that  most  of  the  successful  cases  of  tnuutfusion  hare 
been  performed  with  common  pewter  or  brass  syringes. 

The  operator  must  of  course  find  some  healthy  person  who  is  chari- 
table enough  to  spare  some  of  his  blood.  Then  supposing  that  he  Ins 
nothing  but  a  common  syringe,  he  must  immerse  it  in  hot  water,  nd 
thoroughly  nnse  it  out  so  as  to  deanse  it  from  dirt. 

The  neit  thing  is  to  open  a  vein  in  the  patient's  arm,  or  if  there  is 
no  prominent  vein  there,  in  the  leg.  Jt  may,  if  large,  be  opened  with 
a  lancet,  as  in  venaesection,  and  then  a  probe  be  passed  into  it,  to  sem 
as  a  director  for  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe.  The  probe  ought  to  p«i 
up  freely  along  the  canal  of  the  vein.  If  there  is  any  difficalty,  as 
incision  an  inch  and  a  half  long  should  be  made  over  a  rein,  whick 
should  be  gently  raised  on  a  probe  passed  under  it,  and  be  ofMocd 
sufficiently. 

The  operator  next  takes  out  the  piston  of  the  syringe.  Then,  the 
arm  of  the  person  who  is  to  give  the  blood  having  been,  meanwhile, 
bound  up,  he  opens  a  vein  freely,  and  catches  the  blood  in  the  ayringft 
closing  the  nozzle  with  one  forefinger.  When  he  has  taken  as  mm 
blood  as  the  syringe  will  hold,  he  desires  the  blood-giver  to  put  las 
finger  on  the  wound  to  stop  the  blood ;  then  puts  in  the  piston,  hoUs 
the  syringe  with  the  nozzle  upwards,  presses  the  piston  so  that  all  air 
and  a  little  blood  may  escape,  then,  whilst  a  little  blood  is  eeoapincht 
inserts  the  nozzle  into  the  vein,  and  gently  drives  in  the  blood.  T^uw 
or  four  ounces  may  be  injected  twice,  or  thrice^  at  intervals,  acoording 
to  the  effect  produced. 

If  the  surgeon  has  time  for  choice  of  instruments  and  for  a  delibentle 

•  Messrs.  Weiss  have  shown  the  writer  a  French  instrument,  vanloMSi^  as  U 
is  called.  In  which  an  elastic  suction-bottle.  wiUi  valves.  Is  used  to  txlauisl  tks 
air.  It  appears  to  be  very  efficient,  and  much  leas  troublesome  than  the  torck 
and  spirit  of  wine  apparatus,  as  the  amount  of  suction  can  be  remlaled  w<tk 
the  greatest  niobty. 
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openitioD,  he  may  use  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  inrented  by  Mr. 
W^hitehouse,  of  Brighton,  constructed  by  Weiss,  and  here  depicted.     It 


consists  of  a  cup  of  glass  or  of  metal  plated,  a  flexible  tube  A,  and  a 
tube  fi,  which  is  to  be  insei-ted  into  the  vein.  This  last  has  an  air- 
trap  connected  with  it,  so  constructed  that  any  bubbles  of  air  would  be 
detained  in  it,  and  be  rendered  visible  to  the  operator.  The  blood  is 
reodved  into  the  cup,  and  allowed  to  fill  the  flexible  tube  and  air-trap 
(which  is  emptied  of  air  by  being  turned  upside  down),  then  the  nozzle 
can  I*  inserted  into  the  vein.  By  raising  the  cup  the  force  of  the 
stream  is  increased,  and  it  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment  by  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  operator.* 

VII.  Acupuncture  is  easily  perfonned  by  running  in  five  or  six 
needles  with  a  rotatory  motion.  It  is  certainly  very  efficacious  in  some 
cases  of  neuralgia ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  its  operation. 
Acupuncture  is  also  resorted  to  in  anasarca,  when  the  i^kin  is  much 
distended ;  and  we  have  spoken  of  its  utility  in  hydrocele,  ganglion, 
hydrothorax.  and  ascites,  for  the  purpose  of  pennitting  the  serum  to 
exude  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

VHI.  Issues  may  be  made  by  caustic,  or  by  incision,  or  by  the  actual 
cautery.  The  first  may  be  made  either  by  rubbing  a  portion  of  skin  of 
the  requisite  extent  with  the  potassa  fusa,  or  by  making  a  paste  with 
equal  parts  of  the  potass  and  soft  soap,  and  laying  it  on  the  skin  till 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  black  slough.  The  parts  immediately 
aroond  the  issue  should  be   protected  with   several  layers  of  stick- 

•  The  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  Whitehouse  for  much  valuable  inromiaUon  on 
the  saUect  of  this  instrument.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  about  the  year  1836, 
Mr.  Philpot,  his  partner,  performed  transfusion  sucoessruUy  with  a  common 
pewter  syringe.  Mr.  Whitehouse  recommeuds  that  the  blood  should  be  dejlbri' 
tiatedt  by  being  beaten  up  with  a  fork,  before  it  is  injected,  so  as  to  avoid  embar- 
t  with  clots. 
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ing-plaster.  After  the  applicatioii  of  the  caustic,  the  part  ihoold  be 
poulticed  till  the  sloutrh  sepAratet,  and  then  the  sore  may  be  prereatfld 
from  healing,  either  by  binding  several  peas  firmly  on  its  sur&ce,  or  by 
touching  it  occasionally  with  the  caustic.  The  second  species  of  iasoe 
is  made  by  pinching  up  the  skin,  and  flitting  it  up  with  a  lancet,  aid 
then  introducing  some  peas  to  prevent  it  from  healing.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  issues  should  never  be  made  over  projecting  points  of 
bones,  nor  over  the  bellies  of  muscles,  for  they  might  degenerate  into 
most  obstinate  sores.  Thus,  for  diseased  vertebrs,  the  iasues  should 
be  made  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes;  for  diseased 
hip,  behind  the  great  trochanter,  and  not  over  it ;  for  diseased  knee, 
just  below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  Ubia.  Issues,  if  indolent  or  irri- 
table, should  be  healed  up.  They  are  only  of  use,  says  Mr.  YioceDt, 
when  the  actions  canied  on  in  them  are  vigorous  and  healthy. 

IX.  The  Actuax  Cautery  is  certainly  a  very  efficient,  and  it  is 
very  far  from  being  the  most  painful,  manner  of  ejecting  coontn^ 
irritation.  On  the  contrary,  its  eflfects  are  speedy,  and  not  atteiiM 
with  very  much  suffering.  It  i»  easily  efiTected  by  means  of  an  iron 
rod  with  a  knob  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive  at  one  end  of  it,  snd 
a  wooden  handle  at  the  other.  The  knob  being  heated  red  hot,  is 
rubbed  on  the  skin  so  as  to  make  two  or  three  blackened  lines  mbout 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  an  inch  asunder.  Then  the  cold-water  diuaing 
or  a  poultice  may  be  applied  till  the  shallow  eschars  separate ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  better  to  keep  the  sores  open  by  touching  them  oocasioo- 
ally  with  the  cautery,  than  by  the  ordinary  irritating  dressings.  We 
have  spoken  in  more  than  one  place  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cautery  ftr 
closing  fissures  and  fistulse.  The  surgeon  will  require  instnimoits  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  for  these  purposes. 

MarihaWs  gdlvanic  cautery  is  a  very  convenient  instrument  for 
cauterizing  the  interior  of  sinuses,  or  fungous  granulations.  A  curreot 
from  a  galvanic  battery  of  half-a-dozen  cells  is  passed  along  the  metalUc 
rods  and  through  the  handle ;  the  rods  are  isolated  by  an  intermediate 
stiip  of  ivory,  and  the  current  passes  through  the  wire  at  the  end, 
raising  it  to  an  intense  heat.  The  wire  can  be  arranged  in  any  oonve- 
nient  shape.  There  are  other  modifications,  some  having  an  apparatus 
in  the  handle  for  making  and  breaking  contact  at  will. 


X.  Setons  are  introduced  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  skin,  aad 
pushing  a  needle  through  it  aimed  with  a  skein  of  silk  or  cotton,  or  a 
long  flat  piece  of  india-rubber.  As  soon  as  one  or  two  inches  «f  the 
thnad  are  brought  through,  the  needle  is  cat  off.    A  fraah  portion  9i 
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the  thread  is  to  be  palled  through  the  wound  ereiy  day,  so  as  to  keep 
up  m  ooDStant  irritation  and  discbarge.  If  the  discharge  is  insufficient, 
the  thread  may  be  covered  with  some  irritating  ointment  before  it  is 
drawn  under  the  skin. 

Instead  of  threads,  a  small  Chassaignac's  drainage-tube  may  be  used 
(see  p.  59). 

XI.  The  Moxa  is  a  peculiar  method  of  counter-irritation  long  prac- 
tiaed  in  the  East,  and  occasionally  employed  in  Europe,  for  the  relief 
of  chronic  nervous  and  rheumatic  pains,  and  for  chronic  diseases  of  the 
joints.  One  or  more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  fine  Sbres  of  the 
Artemisia  chinensist  or  of  some  other  porous  vegetable  substance — such 
•8  Gennan  tinder,  or  linen  impr^nated  with  nitre,  are  placed  on  the 
akin  over  the  affected  part,  and  then  are  set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  bum 
away  so  as  to  form  a  superficial  eschar.  The  surrounding  skin  must 
be  protected  by  a  piece  of  wet  rag,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  moxa. 

It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  use  the  moxa  as  a  rubefacient  or  vesi- 
matf  and  not  as  a  cauterant.  A  roll  of  German  tinder  ignited  may  be 
held  with  dressing  forceps  at  a  little  distance  from  the  skin,  the  sui-geon  at 
the  same  time  blowing  upon  it  with  a  blowpipe  till  the  skin  becomes  red. 

XII.  Vacctnation.— The  matter  should  be  taken  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  before  an  inflamed  artK)la  is  spread  around  the  vesicle  ;  and 
it  should  be  lymphf  clear  and  tmnspaient,  not  purulent.  The  operator 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet — a  sharp>pointed  tenotomy  knife  is  better — 
should  puncture,  scratch,  or  abrade  the  cuticle  in  five  spots,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  left  arm  below  the  shoulder :  each  spot  may  be  the  size  of 
0,  and  the  five  may  be  arranged  in  t)ie  form  of  a  cross.  Then  taking  a 
drop  of  clear  lymph  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  he  inserts  it  into  one  of  the 
spots,  taking  care  that  the  abraded  skin  al^orbs  it ;  and  so  with  the 
others.  The  lymph  should  be  applied  directly  from  one  child  to 
another,  and  should  not  be  carrie<I  about  on  points  or  lancets.  But  if 
the  lymph  for  the  first  patient  is  on  points^  the  surgeon  should  hold 
them  in  the  steam  of  warm  water  so  as  to  liquefy  it,  and  then  wipe  one 
on  each  abraded  spot.  Special  instruments,  such  as  Spratley's,  con- 
sisting of  a  grooved  needle,  mounted  on  a  handle,  with  an  angular 


^^ 
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|¥>int,  guarded  by  a  stop  to  prevent  its  going  too  deep,  are  not  so  good 
as  a  clean  8hai7)-pointed  knife  or  lancet.  To  preserve  lymph  safely,  it 
•hould  be  driVd,  not  kept  moist  in  tubes  or  bottles. 

XIII.  Electricity  and  Galvanism. — In  certain  cases  of  defective 
circulation  and  nervous  influence;  when  the  thii;h  is  weakened  and 
benambed  after  sciatica  ;  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  extremities  after 
fever;  when  the  extensors  are  paralyzed  from  long  disuse,  as  after 
disease  of  joints ;    in  deficient  menstruation ;    in  loss  of  voice  from 
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relaxation  of  the  maoous  membrane  of  the  fauces ;  in  hysterical  i 
ralgia, — these  agents  may  be  resorted  to.  Electricity  is  used  by  ps 
dight  shocks  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  by  putting  the  patient  on  an 
lating  stool  in  connexion  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  taking  q»ib 
from  him.  Galvanism  is  most  applicable  in  asphyxia  firom  poisoning 
or  hanging,  when  the  affiision  of  cold  water  and  other  stimulants  &fl 
to  excite  the  action  of  respiration.  The  best  method  is,  to  place  one 
wire  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  other  at  the  pit  of  the  stomaeb; 
or,  if  the  sensibility  is  so  feeble  that  this  fails  to  take  effect,  a  needle 
may  be  insei-ted  deeply  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  reach  the  diaphragm,  and  the  current  be  passed  between 
them.  The  surgeon  may  employ  a  constant  cun-ent,  from  a  battery; 
or  the  interrupted,  to  and  fro  series  of  small  shocks,  known  as  Faradi- 
zation. The  latter  is  the  proper  form  for  exciting  the  heart  ordis- 
phragm.  It  may  be  obtained  from  a  large  single-cell  battery  on  Smee's 
or  Danieirs  principle,  with  a  coil  wound  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron, 
which  is  thereby  converted  into  a  temporary  magnet,  and  with  a  contriv* 
anoe  for  interrupting  the  circuit,  and  giving  a  stream  of  gentle  sho^ 
Or  from  a  magneto-galvanic  battery,  in  which  the  force  of  a  permaacDt 
magnet  is  employed  to  create  a  stream  of  shocks  by  a  rotatory  appaxatos.* 
XIV.  Galvanopuncture. — In  obstinate  neuralgia  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  insert  two  needles  deeply,  at  two  points  in  the  course  of 
the  nerve,  and  to  pass  a  galvanic  current  through  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BLING8   AND   BANDAGING. 

I.  Slings. — The  importance  of  a  proper  application  of  these  supports 
to  the  extremities  is  ofien  overlooked. 

For  the  up^ter  extremity  three  kinds  of  sling  are  appropriate  for  injo- 
ries  of  the  different  bones.  A  long,  sofl,  stout  silk  handkerchief  shoaM 
be  chosen  if  possible.  If  the  upper  arm  be  broken  or  injured  the 
sling  should  support  the  wrist  only.  There  should  be  no  upward 
piiessure  upon  the  elbow,  for  that  would  tend  to  displace  the 
broken  fragments  and  shorten  the  arm.  In  fracture  of  the/or«-<ina, 
the  handkerchief  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  spread  out  along  the  arm 
from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow,  so  as  to  give  equal  support  in  its  whc\t 
extent.  In  fractui-e  of  the  clavicle,  one  end  of  the  handkerchief  (tfa« 
outer)  should  pass  obliquely  across  the  back  of  the  patient,  and  be  tied 
to  the  front  end  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  hugging  the  elbow  cluselv 
and  drawing  it  well  forward  in  front  of  the  chest,  at  the  same  tinx* 
covering  the  hand  and  holding  it  well  up  towards  the  opposite  should*^, 
so  as  to  lift  up  the  shoulder  well  and  push  it  backward. 

The  foot  may  be  slung  by  means  of  a  long  and  broad  strip  of  calico 
passing  in  a  loop  round  the  neck,  afler  the  manner  of  a  deiigyroan's 

*  Consult  Dr.  Althaan  on  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  their  TttsTinent,  by 
OaWanlsaUon  ani\  ¥aTiA\f«x\oTv«lL^.;  and  Harry  WiUlam  Lobb  on  Galvankai, 
and  on  TreaUneiw.  ot  ¥M«\<jt\v  %l^ 
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stole,  and  fastened  bj  the  ends,  being  sewn  on  each  side  of  a  slipper. 
Bj  this  means  the  patient  is  enabled  to  move  on  crutches  with  little  pain 
and  danger  to  the  injured  part. 

IL  Bandages  usually  consist  of  strips  of  linen,  calico,  or  flannel, 
varying  in  breadth  from  one  to  three,  five,  or  more  inches,  and  iu 
length  from  one  to  six,  eight,  or  twelve  yards.  Sometimes  they  are 
made  of  india-rubber  web,  or  of  a  substance  like  stockings ;  but,  tor 
most  purposes,  stout  unbleached  calico,  or  thin  fine  calico,  will  answer. 
They  are  generally  rolled  up  longitudinally  for  use,  and  hence  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  rollers.  Besides  the  simple  roller,  there  aie  many 
compound  bandages,  as  the  T  bandage,  and  the  many- tailed  bandagt* 
(described  at  p.  286) ;  but  the  latter  are  not  now  much  in  use,  and, 
like  other  special  bandages,  are  generally  prepared  by  piofessed  band- 
age-makers. Lastly,  bandages  may  often  h^  made  out  of  handkerchiefs, 
or  square  pieces  of  linen. 

III.  The  chief  uses  of  bandages  ai-e,  1st,  to  keep  on  dressings,  to  pro- 
tect a  diseased  part  from  injury,  and  put  some  little  i-estraint  upon  its 
motions ;  2ndly,  to  afford  a  support  to  relaxed  muscles,  ligaments,  and 
vessels.  Deprive  any  part  of  its  normal  support,  and  varicose  veins 
and  dropsical  effusions  are  sure  to  occur ;  and  conversely  many  (edema- 
tous and  other  chronic  swellings  of  the  limbs  and  joints  may  often  be 
cared  by  the  propter  application  of  bandages  alone. 

IV.  The  Roller. — In  applying  this  to  any  limb,  the  surgeon 
should  hold  it  as  represent^  at  p.  72,  or  in  the  next  figure  but  one, 
and  should  pass  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  as  he  encircles  the  limb 
with  it.  He  should  begin  at  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  applying  it 
most  tightly  there,  and  a  very  little  more  loosely  as  it  ascends.  He 
should  unfold  very  little  of  it  at  a  time,  and  should  make  each  fold 
oveilap  about  a  thiid  of  the  previous  one.  When  the  limb  increases  in 
■ixe,  he  must  turn  the  bandage  on  itself  af^er  the  manner  depicted  in 
the  cuts. 

V.  Bandage  for  the  Finger.— This  is  a  simple  strip  of  linen. 


that  may  be  wound  roxmd  the  finger  a  few   times  with  the  requisite 
tightness.     We  introduce  the  figure  in  order  to  show  how  to  fasten  it 
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neatly  without  pins  or  ititches,  by  merely  splitting  np  tbe  end  of  the 
handage  into  two  tails,  which  may  be  turned  opposite  ways  round  the 
finger,  and  be  tied  in  a  bow.     This  is  a  convenient  way  of  keeping 
dressings  on  the  penis,  unless  sticking-plaster  is  used,  which  is  better. 
VI.  Fob  the  Hand. — A  bandage  about  two  inches  wide  may  be 


passed  in  a  Bgtire  of  8  round  the  hand  and  wrist,  excluding  the  thmnb, 
and  may  be  finisiied  by  one  or  two  circular  turns  round  the  wrist. 

VII.  For  the  Fore-arm. — After  applying  it  about  the  hand  aod 
wrist  as  just  described,  cairy  it  up  the  fore-arm,  and  in  erery  tore 
fold  or  reverse  the  bandage  sharply  and  smoothly  back  upon  itself,  in 
such  a  way  tliat  it  may  lie  on  the  limb  without  abases. 


VIII.  For  the  Foot. — Let  the  roller  be  first  passed  round  tk 
metatantus,  and  then  be  carried  up  round  the  ankle,  and  back  agiifi 
round  the  foot  exactly  as  depicted  at  p.  72.  The  bandage  should  $i^tp 
be  bi-ought  up  on  the  inner  side  of  the  instep,  as  there  shown,  in  order 
to  support  iVve  axdK  of  the  foot.  Sometimes  it  is  neomarr  to  cover  tk 
heel  eutire\y  w\\ii  \\»  NswcAwut.   TVCv^^^xonly  be  neatly*  accompli«hid 
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hj  careful  practice  on  the  living  subject,  under  competent  instmc- 
tion  and  example. 

IX.  For  the  Leo. — After  the  foot  and  ankle  have  been  well  en- 
veloped, let  the  bandage  be  carried  up  the  leg,  and  be  turned  shai-p  {re- 


versed)  on  itself  on  the  calf,  in  oi-der  that  it  rany  lie  clofcly,  and  the 
folds  not  be  separate<I.  Each  tarn  should  overlap  the  precedicg  for 
two- thirds  of  its  breadth. 

X.  For  the  Knee. — ^To  support  the  knee,  in  ordinary  cases,  a 
bandage  may  be  passed  round  it  inaf)gare*of-8  form,  excluding  the  pa- 
tella. If  that  bone  is  to  be  covered,  ^e  bandage  must  be  passed  lightly 
over  it  afterwards  several  times,  makini;  turns  when  necessaiy  to  pro- 
care  smoothness. 

XI.  Four-tailed  Knee  Bandage. — When  it  is  merely  wished 
to  keep  on  dressings,  or  to  give  slight  support,  the  four-tailed  bandage 
devised  by  Dr.  Westmacott  may  be  used,  A  piece  of  linen  a  yard  and 
a  half  long,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  is  split  up  in  the  middle  at 
each  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  centre.     The  centre  being  then 


placed  on  the  patella,  the  foui'  tails  are  brought  under  the  knee,  crossed, 
and  tied  two  and  two. 

XII.  For  the  Groin. — Having  first  taken  a  turn  or  two  roand  the 
tipper  pai't  of  the  thigh  to  secure  the  end  of  the  roller,  the  dresser 

D  3b 
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ihould  pan  obliquelj  ncross  the  lower  part  of  the  abikmieii,  nod  rooad 


the  opposite  iliam.    Then,  passing  it  straight  acroas  the  back,  bring  it 
in  front  of  the  affected  groin,  then  round  the  back  of  the  thigh,  next 


round  the  abdomen  again ;  and  so  on  in  a  figare-of-8  form,  with  the 
folds  crossing  each  other  over  the  groin. 

XIII.  Fob  THE  Axilla. — In  order  to  keep  on  dressings  or  poaltictti 
&c.,  put  the  centre  of  a  common  handkerchief  folded  comerwise  ondtf 
the  axilla,  cross  it  over  the  shoulder,  and  carry  the  ends  one  beibit, 
the  other  behind,  the  chest,  to  tie  under  the  opposite  axillai  (p.  739  .* 

XIV.  For  the  Head. — A  roller  having  been  carried  honxv>ntsllr 
round  the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  secured  bj  a  stitch,  let  it  be  cv^ 
ried  vertically  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin.  At  the  point  «f 
crowing  on  either  side  let  it  be  secured  by  a  stitch. 

XV.  Four-tailed  Head  Bandage. — A  four-tailed  bandage  bar- 
ing been  prepared  as  directed  for  the  patella,  and  the  centre  of  it 
having  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  inclining  either  to  the  front 
or  the  back,  as  circumstances  may  i-equire,  two  of  the  tails  may  be  car- 

*  Ooj^  from  Smith's  Minor  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  184S. 
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lied  back  round  under  the  occiput,  and  be  either  tied  there  or  he  brought 
round  the  neck ;  and  the  other  two  be  tied  under  the  chin. 


In  bandaging  the  head,  care  should  alwnp  be  taken  to  comb  the  hair 
80  that  it  may  lie  smoothly  and  comfortably ;  and  likewise  to  arrange 
the  bandages  so  that  the  pi-essui-e  may  tell  exactly  where  it  is  required. 


^  '■■■ 

XVI.  Bandage  for  the  Perineum. — This  consists  of  a  circular 
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girth  buckled  firmly  round  the  pelvis ;  and  of  a  piece  that  deMendf 
perpendicularly,  and  that  is  proyided  with  a  pod,  formed  of  pleoei  of 


flannel,  coTered  with  oiled  skin,  intended  to  press  on  the  perincDiD> 
The  perpendicular  piece  is  divided  to  enclose  the  scrotum,  or  labia,  and 

lastly,  is  brought  up  in  two  po^ 
tions  to  be  attached  to  the  dicubr 
girth  in  front.  The  pad  nasi 
be  made  capable  of  being  slipped 
beckwards  or  forwards  on  tbe 
straight  strap,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  to  bear  with  nicety  on*  tbe 
exact  spot  required.  "Die  a^ 
cular  giith  may  be  kept  op  a 
its  proper  place  by  means  cf  ■ 
pair  of  braces  pas&ing  over  tbe 
shoulders.  This  bandage  is  higblr 
useful  in  prolapsus  ani ;  ai^  ia 
prolapsus  uteri  from  r^laxatioa 
of  the  vagina;  in  which  fins 
pressure  on  the  perineum  gives 
the  greatest  possible  comfort.  A  good  substitute  for  it  is  found  in  « 
T  bandage  made  of  a  piece  of  broad  roller.  The  transverse  piece  J» 
tied  round  th«  w«i«\.,«ii^\bA  vertical  slit  up  half  way  in  froot  is  lasteoed 
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on  each  side  to  the  froot  of  the  transverse  piece.  This  bandage  may 
thus  be  made  to  support  a  pad,  either  for  the  rectum  or  the  atems  and 
vagina,  or  a  poultice  or  other  application  to  the  male  perinseum.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

0PEBATI0N8  FOB  TYING  ABTEBIE8, 
SECTION  I. — THE    CAROTIDS,  LINGUAL    AND  FACIAL. 

I.  The  Ck>MMON  Carotid  Arterv  of  either  side,  follows  a  course  as 
nearly  as  possible  i-epi'esented  hyaline  drawn  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mas* 
toid  process.  Each  artery  lies  against  the  anterior  spinal  muscles,  the 
longns  colli,  and  rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Each  is  contained  in  a 
dense  cellular  sheath,  which  includes,  besides  the  artery,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  on  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogostric  nerve  between  the 
artery  and  vein.  In  front  of  the  sheath,  and  connected  to  it,  lies  the 
descendens  uoni  nerve,  which  sweeps  downwards,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  neck  unites  with  a  branch  of  tlie  cervical  plexus,  to  form  a  loop 
from  whidi  branches  are  given  off  to  the  muscles  that  pull  down  the 
larynx.  Behind  the  sheath  lie  the  sympathetic  and  cardiac  nerves,  and 
at  the  lower  part  the  infeiior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  nerve  cross 
behind  it  towards  the  laryux.  Yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  occa- 
sionally the  descendens  noni  has  been  found  within  the  sheath,  or  behind 
the  artery ;  and  that  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  has  been  found  in  front 
of  the  carotid.  On  the  inner  side  lie  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  tra- 
chea and  laiynx,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  which  last  somewhat  overlaps 
the  artery.     On  the  outer  side  are  chains  of  lymphatic  glands. 

The  lefl  artery  and  the  right  differ  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions during  the  fii'st  part  of  their  course.  The  left  aiises  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  rests  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  trachea,  thoracic 
dact,  and  (esophagus,  and  behind  the  border  of  the  manubrium  and 
stemo-clavicular  joint.  Both  terminate  opposite  the  upper  border  of 
tbe  thyroid  cartilage  by  dividing  into  internal  and  exteiml  carotids.  The 
left  jugular  vein  lies  rather  in  front  of  the  left  carotid,  as  it  goes  to 
empty  itself  into  the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein,  which  crosses  the  arteiy 
at  ito  origin. 

The  right  carotid  aiises  from  the  ai-teria  innominata,  and  ascends 
rather  more  perpendicularly.  The  right  internal  jugular  vein  is  more 
external  than  the  lefl,  aod  near  its  termination  diverges  somewhat  from 
the  artery.  This  makes  a  little  difference  in  tying  these  arteries  low 
down. 

Eadi  artery   is  covei'ed  by   the   sterno-mastoid,   stemo-hyoid,  and 

*  Fall  informatiou  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Heath's 
work  on  Minor  Surgery,  Bandaging,  &c.    Lond.  1861. 
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aterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid,  gwwimUy 
about  two  inches  above  the  clavicle.    A  dense  fiuda  is  oonnected  with 


this  muscle.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  corresponding  to  tkf 
larynx,  the  stemo-mastoid  leaves  the  carotid,  which  is  then  covervd 
only  with  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia.  Both  common  carotids  tenoi* 
nate  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  by  dividing  into 
internal  and  external  carotids. 

The  carotid  artery,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  may  ri>quire  t» 
be  tied  for  aneurysm  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  In  the  upper 
part,  the  operation  may  be  necessary  for  haemorrhage  or  for  erectile  or 
other  tumours  about  the  face  or  orbit ;  moreover,  it  may  be  ezpedicalv 
on  Brasdor's  principle,  in  aneurysm  too  low  down  to  admit  of  a  ligs- 
ture  between  the  disease  and  the  heart. 

To  tie  the  Carotid  in  its  lower  part, — The  patient  being  placed  oi 
his  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  with  the  head  thrown  back  sod 
slightly  turned  towards  tlie  opposite  side,  an  incision  three  inches  is 
length  is  made  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  mosde. 
This  incision  should  be  carried  through  skin,  platysma,  and  saperfidsl 
fescia,  and  should  extend  from  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  sternum.  The  head  shooU 
now  be  turned  to  the  side  operated  on,  and  be  brought  a  liUk  ibrwmrds 
so  as  to  T«\ax  t^e  itarci(><iBAa\xAil  muscle,  the  edge  of  which  is  to  be 
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exposed,  and  a  Tein  that  usually  nins  in  this  direction  to  be  looked  for 
and  aroided.    With  slight  use  of  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  the 


sterno-raastoid  must  be  st-parated  and  di-awn  outwnidi,  and  the  stevno- 
hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  inwards.  If  it  will  at  all  make  matteiit 
more  eat^y,  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  stenio-mastoid  may  be 
dirided,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  omo-hyoid,  which  should  now 
be  sought  for  near  the  upper  part  of  the  incision.  The  dense  fascia 
which  unites  this  muscle  to  the  sheath  must  now  be  scratched  through, 
and  the  sheath  will  be  seen,  with  the  descendens  noni  upon  it,  which 
should  be  drawn  to  the  inner  side.  I'he  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
throughout,  and  more  particularly  now,  to  avoid  the  numerous  thyroid 
and  other  veins  to  be  met  with.  The  sheath  must  be  pinched  up  with 
forceps,  and  opened  with  a  cautious  touch  of  the  knife,  whose  flat 
surfiice  should  be  held  towards  the  artery.  The  aperture  is  to  he  en- 
larged on  a  director,  and  an  aneurysm  needle, — a  curved  blunt  needle 
wiu  the  eye  near  the  point, — armed  with  a  ligature,  to  be  passed 
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roond  the  vessel  from  without  inwards,  the  point  of  the  needle  bdog 
kept  close  to  the  vessel  in  order  to  avoid  the  vagus  nerve.  When  its 
point  appears  on  the  inner  side,  the  sui-geon  seizes  the  ligature  with 
forceps,  and  withdraws  the  needle ;  ascertains  that  the  nervus  vagus  is 
not  included  in  the  ligature,  and  then  ties  tightlj  a  double  knot  as  re- 
presented at  page  35.  One  end  of  the  ligature  may  then  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  knot,  and  the  other  be  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound, 
which  is  to  be  closed  with  plaster  when  bleeding  has  ceased.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  bed  till  the  ligature  separates. 

As  a  rul(>,  on  the  right  side  the  ligature  should  be  applied  as  high  as 
possible :  on  this  side  too  there  may  be  no  trouble  with  the  intonal 
jugular.  On  the  left  side,  this  vein  will,  in  all  probability,  get  in  tbc 
way  and  requii-e  to  be'  drawn  outwards.  On  this  side  too  the  relatioQ 
of  the  oesophagus  internally,  and  of  the  thoracic  duct  posteriorly  sod 
externally  must  be  remembered,  as  the:ie  paits  must  be  avoided  csre- 
fully. 

To  tie  the  Common  Carotid  m  its  upper  part, — The  patient  i» 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  before,  but  with  the  head  more  thrown 
back.  An  incision  of  three  inches  is  made  through  skin  and  platpms, 
on  the  anteiior  edge  of  the  stenio-mastoid  muscle,  from  a  little  belov 
the  comer  of  the  lower  jaw  to  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
deep  fascia,  here  very  dense,  is  to  be  pinched  up,  opened,  and  further 
divided  on  a  director  must  carefully,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  sheath  of  the  artery  and  with  the  veins.  The 
edges  of  th<*  wound  are  now  to  be  drawn  asunder,  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteiy  sought  for,  and  the  sheath  opened  over  it,  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  pi'ecautions  before  described ;  n  small  portion  only  of  the  vessel 
must  be  exposed,  and  the  ligature  passed  as  before  directed.  The 
jugular  vein  will  be  more  difficult  to  avoid  here  than  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck. 

11.  The  External  Carotid  m<iy,  if  wounded,  require  a  ligature; 
or  if  any  of  its  branches  are  wounded,  and  cannot  be  tied ;  but  such 
an  operation  is  very  raiely,  if  ever,  practised,  ligature  of  the  commoo 
carotid  being  preferable.  An  incision  of  the  same  length  and  directioo 
as  in  the  two  preceding  operations  should  be  made  through  the  skin, 
platysma,  and  sheath,  so  as  to  tie  the  vessel  near  its  origin,  below  the 
part  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  digastric  muscle  and  ninth  nerve. 

To  tie  the  external  carotid  above  the  digastric  muscle,  before  it  h« 
gained  the  parotid  gland,  the  head  should  he  well  extended,  and  an  in* 
cislon  made  from  the  lol^e  of  the  ear  to  the  great  comu  of  the  oe^yoidet, 
sm*cessively  through  the  skin,  platysma,  and  superficial  fascia.  Tha 
student  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  deeper  parts  in  this  situation 
disposed,  as  they  appear  in  the  dissecting-room,  after  they  have  been 
dissected,  when  in  fact  they  are  compl*'tely  displaced  and  pulleti  down. 
The  parotid  gland  first  comes  into  view,  by  raising  the  border  of  which, 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mostoid  is  exposed,  and  also  the  posterior 
bellies  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-byoid  muscles.  Along  the  upper 
edges  of  the  latter  the  vessel  may  be  found  entering  the  parotid.   Cou- 
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tdenUe  tcdoos  hsBmoirhage  will  be  enoountered  in  this  operation,  which 
s  rery  diflkolt  to  execute  well,  even  on  the  dead  body. 

III.  The  Internal  Carotid  is  sometimes  wounded  by  gashes, 
tabs,  or  shot  from  without,  or  by  punctui-es  from  within,  as  may  happen 
rhen  a  person  falls  down  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  drives 
t  through  the  bade  of  the  pharynx.  In  such  cases,  ligature  of  the 
iommon  carotid  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  proposes 
in  compliance  with  the  rule  of  always  securing  a  wounded  artery  by 
wo  ligatures,  one  above  and  one  below  the  wounded  part)  to  reach 
he  wounded  vessel  by  operation.  The  leading  feature  of  this  operation 
8,  the  removal  of  the  second  molar  tooth,  and  division  of  the  lower 
aw*bone,  so  that  the  angle  of  that  boue  may  be  everted,  and  room  be 
;tven  for  reaching  the  vessel.  Mr.  Mayo  once  tied  this  artery,  and 
n  order  to  reach  it  cut  through  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
Mme.* 

IV.  The  Lingual  Artery  may  be  tied  by  making  a  transverse 
ncision  along  the  os  hyoides,  from  a  little  below  the  symphysis  of  the 
aw  to  near  the  border  of  the  stemo-mavstoid  muscle.  The  skin,  pla- 
ysma,  and  fascia  being  divided,  aud  the  lower  border  of  the  sub- 
naxillary  gland  turned  up,  the  artery  must  be  looked  for  where  it 
les  upon  the  greater  comu  of  the  os  hyoides,  below  the  digastric  muscle 
od  ninth  nerve.  This  artery  has  been  tied  in  cases  of  tumours  and 
oondi  of  the  tongue ;  but,  consideriug  the  depth  at  which  it  lies  from 
e  surfiice,  the  irregularity  of  its  origin,  and  the  important  parts  in 

Ticioity,  it  is  much  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  tie  the  extei*nal  or 
nmon  carotid. 

V.  The  Facial  Artery  may  easily  be  tied  by  cutting  through 
•kin  and  areolar  tissue  that  cover  it  where  it  turns  over  the  jaw, 

the  anterior  border  of  the  massetei*;  but  such  an   operation   can 
\lj  ever  be  requisite. 

•ION  n. — THE   INNOMINATA,  8UBCLAVIAN8,    AND   ARTERIES  OP 
THE   ARM. 

The  Arteria  Innominata  has  been  tied  in  cases  of  aneurysm 

right  subclavian,  extending  inwards  as  far  as  the  scalenus.     The 

t  being  placed  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the 

thrown  back,  one  incision,  two  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  made 

the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-roiistoid  muscle,  terminating  at 

vide,  and  another  across  the  origin  of  that  muscle,  meeting  the 

at  a  right  angle.     The  flap  of  integument  thus  formed  is  to  be 

ap,  and  the  sternal  and  pait  of  the  cla\icu]ar  origin  of  the 

lastoid  are  to  be  divided  on  a  dii'ector,  which  is  to  be  passed 

he  muscle,  and  kept  as  close  to  it  as  possible.     The  areolar 

d  hi  which  now  appear,  being  turned  aside,  the  stemo^hyoid, 

o-thyroid  muscles  must  be  separately  divided  on  a  director.  A 

irther  particnlars  of  Mr.  Oathrie's  operation  see  Lancet,  1850,  voL  U., 
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strong  fascia,  which  next  appears,  most  be  cantionsly  scratdMd  throofii, 
and  the  carotid  be  traced  with  the  finger,  down  to  its  origin.  Thin 
the  yena  innominata  being  depressed,  a  ligature  may  be  carried  from 
without  inwards,  round  the  artery,  close  to  its  bifurcation,  taking  can 
to  avoid  the  ti^s,  recurrent,  and  cardiac  neiTcs.* 

Jn  Ane\irysm  of  the  Innominata  it  is  impossible,  or  if  possihls 
fatal,  to  place  a  ligature  between  the  tumour  and  the  heart;  and  the 
ligature  of  the  carotid  or  subdaTian,  or  both,  seemed  the  only  rfaooite, 
till  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Edinburgh,  attempted  to  gire  rdief  bj  pnssoR. 
An  unhealthy  woman  of  50  had  a  tumour  the  sixe  of  ao  spplc 
situated  between  the  steino-mastoid  muscle  and  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  pulsating  riolently,  soft  and  comprefsible,  feeling  iike  a  ml- 
canized  india-rubber  ball,  which,  tliough  oompressible,  expands  tkt 
moment  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Another  pulsating  tumour  rose  in 
front  of  the  trachea :  they  were  the  evidently  distinct  bulging*  of  oae 
aneuiysm,  as  pressure  on  one  increased  the  siie  of  the  other.  Tbae 
tumours  weie  of  two  months'  growth,  increasing  rapidly,  and  mttadfd 
with  great  dyspnoea. 

Brasdor's  operation  was  contemplated,  but  abandoned  because  8D«a- 
rysm  of  the  aorta  was  suspected.  Then  Mr.  Edwards  determined  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  carotid  and  subclarian  arteiies.  This  was  aooomplisM 
by  two  conical  pads  of  cork ;  one  attached  to  an  arc  of  steel  in  whkh 
the  neck  rested,  and  which  was  supported  by  an  upright  rod,  attached  to 
a  very  firm  broad  girth  round  the  chest ;  the  other  to  a  band  over  the 
shoulder.  The  instrument  was  so  adjusted  as  to  stop  all  pulaatioQ  in 
the  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  of  the  wrist  of  the  aSkdtd 
side.  Every  morning  for  the  6rst  two  week^  Mr.  Edwards  roughly 
manipulate*!  the  sac  tor  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  fibrine.  Fcrths 
first  two  days,  ihe  tumi>ur  seemed  to  become  thinner,  and  the  pnlsatica 
more  violent ;  after  that  it  became  more  solid  ;  and  in  three  monthi 
the  aneurysm  of  the  innominata  was  viitually  cured,  whilst  that  in  tk 
aorta  had  made  little  progress.! 

Di'.  William  Wright,  of  Montreal,  has  published  an  interesting  s^' 
count  of  a  case  in  which  he  prolonged  a  patient's  life  for  a  month,  by 
ligature  of  the  right  carotid,  when  death  was  imminent  from  a  bantiBf 

*  This  operation  wss  first  performed  by  Mott.  at  the  New  York  H<^lal,  is 
1818.  The  patient  walked  out  on  the  3ttb  day,  bleedinf  trota  the  ««0< 
occurred  on  the  2\st,  and  be  died  on  the  26tb.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  «■ 
extensively  diteased.  Dr.  Graele  perfoimed  it  in  1^22  at  Berlin;  the  paafeeit 
died  of  hiemorrhage  on  the  67  ih  day.  See  Cooper's  Suralcal  liictkmaiy.  lit 
Aneuri»m ;  South's  Chellus,  vol.  ii..  contains  details  of  half  a  dosea  oms.  1^ 
operation  was  snccessfuUy  perform*  d  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Mew  Orieaa^  to 
Hay  and  June,  1864.  Tbe  innominaU  and  right  carotid  wrre  tkd  on  May  Vk, 
and  the  vert^jral  arUry  on  the  9tb  July.  This  last  operatioii  cat  off  tbe  9t^ 
of  blood  from  the  sac ;  bleeding  from  tbe  wound  ceased,  and  tbe  Miimt  »ii 
well  un  the  19th.  Med.  Times  and  Gas..  Sept  24, 1864,  fh>m  Americao  Mcdtol 
Times. 

t  O^fb  of  Mrs.  Denmark,  by  Wardrop  (U^&ture  of  snbclayian).  quoted  to 
Cooper's  Surg.  Diet. ;  case  by  Mr.  Fvans.  of  Belper.  in  which  tbe  carotid  ms 
tied.  Ibid. ;  case  in  which  Mr.  William  Wickbam.  of  WiDcbcster.  tkd  the  caiaHi 
and  then  tihe  su>K\a.^\asi,U»^Chlr«  Trana,  voL  xxiiL 
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aneurysm  of  the  innozninata ; — and  Rhows  that  his  operation  is  superior 
to  the  ligntore  of  the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  ina»- 
much  as  half  the  current  of  blood  through  the  aneurysm  is  obstructed ; 
whereas  by  tying  the  subclamn  only  one-sixth  is  obstructed,  because 
its  chief  branches  are  given  off  on  the  near  side  of  the  ligature.* 

II,  The  Right  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  first  part  of  its 
oonne,  that  is  to  say,  between  its  origin  from  the  innominata  and  the 
scalenus  muscle,  has  been  tied  for  aneurysm  in  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  its  course,  by  an  operation  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  fore- 
going ;  but  it  is  the  most  difficult  operation  in  surgery,  and  the  most 
onsuocessful. 

IlL  The  Subclavian  Artery,  \^  the  third  part  of  its  course,  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  passes  from  the  scaleni  muscles 
downwards  and  outwards  under  the  clavicle  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
fvni  rib,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  axillary.  Its  depth  will  depend 
oo  the  greater  or  less  curve  of  the  clavicle,  the  length  of  the  neck,  and 
the  width  and  position  of  the  shoulder,  whether  high  or  sloping. 
Above  is  the  omi-hyoid  muscle  (postei  ior  belly).  Behind  is  the  scalenus 
medius,  with  the  first  dorsal  nerve  intervening,  and  below  the  upper 
snr&ce  of  the  rib.  In  front  are  the  skin,  platysma,  supraclavicular 
oerres  and  vesseb,  ceiTical  fascia,  and  areohir  tissue  of  varied  density. 
The  clavicle  and  the  subclavius  muscle  are  also  before  it.  The 
sobclavian  vein  is  on  a  plane  anterior,  but  inferior  and  internal,  and 
nearly  concealed  by  the  clavicle.  It  is  here  joined  by  the  external 
jogolar,  by  the  posterior  scapular,  and  by  other  small  veins  from  the 
shoulder  and  t^e  side  of  the  neck,  which  sometimes  form  a  large  and 
Intricate  plexus.     The  brachial  nerves  are  above  and  behind. 

Some  of  the  irregularities  in  the  subclavian  artery  are  of  practical 
Interest.  The  artery  may  perforate  the  anterior  scalenus,  or  lie  in 
front  of  it,  close  to  the  subclavian  vein.  The  vein  has  been  met  with 
accompanying  the  artery  in  its  usual  course  between  the  scaleni.  On 
the  right  side  the  artery  may  come  from  the  back  part  of  the  innomi- 
Very  frequently  (in  half  the  number  of  cases)  the  third  pait  of 


*  Oases  of  aneurynn  near  the  aortic  arch,  in  which  pressure  cannot  be  ased. 
nor  the  vessel  tied,  are  those  in  which  (if  any)  it  may  be  expedient  lo  tiy  Mr. 
Moore's  plan  of  filling  the  sac  wiUi  iron  wire.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  no 
strong  carrent  through  the  sac.  His  instruments  are  *  a  straight  short  canuU 
of  thin  silver,  itharply  pointed  at  one  end,  expanded  at  the  other,  and  with  its  tube 
sosnewhal  larger  than  is  suflScient  to  give  ready  passage  to  the  wire ; '  and  a  thicker 
wire,  large  enough  to  fill  the  canula,  to  serve  as  a  probe.  The  aneurysm  Is 
paiK%ared  in  its  side ;  the  sac  explored  with  a  probe ;  then  yard  after  yard  of  fine 
voo  wire,  Just  sUif  enough  to  piss  the  canula  without  bending,  is  pushed  in 
(96  yards  were  pushed  In  during  one  hour  in  Mr.  Mooro  and  Dr.  Murchison's 
case) ;  whilst  being  pushed  in  the  canula  must  be  gently  moved,  so  that  it  may 
be  dtttribnted  fairly  through  every  part  of  the  sac ;  when  the  sac  is  filled,  the 
wire  is  cut  off,  and  the  end  of  it  pushed  right  through  the  canula  into  the  sac, 
that  It  may  not  remain  in  the  wound,  whidi,  lastly,  is  closed  by  collodion.  The 
first  effect  in  the  cose  quoted  was  cessation  of  pulsaiion  in  the  sac ;  but  after 
twenty-four  hours  rigors  came  on,  and  the  ptiticnt  died  after  four  other  days  of  great 
afony.  See  n»ra,  p.  345,  for  the  distinction  between  aUive  and  pam're  clot  bi 
aneurysms.    Mr.  Moore  and  l>r.  Murchison's  case,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvlL 
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the  rabclavian  artery  gives  origin  to  a  branch  of  conaderable  m, 
which  becomes  the  posterior  scapular.  When  this  ammgemeat  is 
present,  the  main  trunk  must  be  secured  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
branch,  or  if  that  endangers  the  pleura  by  its  contiguity  the  branch  also 
must  be  tied. 

Both  subclayians  may  rise  higher  in  the  neck,  an  inch  or  moR  above 
the  usual  patition,  which  is  just  a  little  above  the  clarick ;  and  the 
right  is  the  more  subject  to  this  rariation. 

The  vessel  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  lower  division  of  the  poitcrior 
triangular  space  of  the  neck,  immediately  behind  the  clavicle ;  and  hen 
it  may  be  compressed  by  tlte  fingers. 

The  patient  should  be  Uid  on  a  table,  with  the  shoulder  of  the 
affected  side  drawn  downwards  and  forwards,  as  fitr  aa  possible^ 
and  the  head  tuiiied  to  the  other  side.  An  incision  most  then  bt 
made  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  three  or  four  inches  m 
length,  it  should  cut  through  the  skin  and  platysma,  and  sbooU 
extend  from  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  to  the  trapesios. 
The  preliminaiy  incision  may  be  conveniently  made  by  drawing  dovn 
the  skin,  and  cutting  through  it  while  it  is  steadied  on  the  davicle. 

The  external  jugular  vein  will  prabably  now  be  seen,  and  shooki  be 
drawn  with  a  blunt  hook,  to  whichever  side  is  the  more  conveoicot, 
and  if  need  be,  tied  with  a  double  ligature,  and  cut.  The  davicolsr 
portion  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  if  unusually  broad,  should  be  severe! 
Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  do  so  in  all  cases.  Tlie  knife  must  now  be 
used  very  s^iaringly  to  divide  the  fiiscia,  and  if  it  can  be  diKpensed  with 
altogether,  so  much  the  better,  and  the  dissection  continued  by  tcariof, 
scratching,  and  picking  with  directors  and  probes,  soooe  of  which  shooU 
have  points  like  knitting-needles.  The  omo-hyoid  muscle  most  be 
■ought  for  and  drawn  up.  Hi?re,  in  a  space  bounded  above  and  extenally 
by  this  muscle,  internally  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  below  by  tht 
clavicle,  are  the  arteiy  and  the  bradiial  plexus  of  nenrea.  The  on^ 
hyoid  varies  in  its  position ;  sometimes  it  runs  close  to  and  partlki 
with  the  clavicle,  and  then  without  great  caution  the  diascctiou  migbt 
be  made  above  the  muscle.  It  may  have  a  partial  attachment  to  tk 
clavicle,  or  get  its  entire  origin  from  this  bone ;  or  may  be  very  hi^ 
or  altogether  absent.  The  supra-scapular,  and  even  the  transTcmiii 
colli  arteries  may  be  met  witli,  and  must  be  drawn  aside. 

The  great  landmark,  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  must  be  ■oarchfll 
for  with  the  forefinger,  and  be  traced  to  its  insertion  in  the  rib,  whick 
is  marked  by  a  bony  tubercle  usually  evident  to  the  finger.  Tbi 
precise  position  of  the  artery  will  tlien  be  ascertained,  and  the  Asda 
and  areolar  tissue  that  cover  it  should  be  carefully  torn  through.  It 
it  is  now  that  the  use  of  dividing  a  portion  of  the  stenio-maatoid  is 
apparent.  %Some  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nenfs 
always  appear  first,  and  are  very  likely  to  be  taken  up  instead  of  the 
vessel ;  but  the  peculiai-  aspect  of  the  artery  should  be  well  looked  for 
in  order  to  avoid  this  mistake.  Indeed  the  appearance  of  the  artery 
and  t\\e  ceuaWon  ol  \W  ^ml  ^ulie  when  it  is  pressed  upon  by  tbe 
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finger  should  alone  be  trusted  to ;  for  sometimes  when  its  coats  are 
thickened,  pulsation  is  not  evident  in  the  trunk  itself. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  often  most  troublesome,  and  when  pressure 
on  the  smaller  veins  does  not  i-eadily  stop  it  they  must  be  tied.  If  the 
subclavian  vein  is  wounded,  pressure  alone  can  be  employed.  The  act 
of  passing  the  needle  under  the  artery  has  been  attended  with  almost 
incredible  difficulties,  and  so  has  the  tying  of  the  ligature,  and  many 
ingenious  instruments  have  been  devised  to  render  both  of  these  pro- 
ceedings more  easy. 

IV.  The  Axillary  Artery  is  that  portion  of  the  main  trunk  of 
the  aim,  which  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  firat  rib,  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  doi-si  and  teres  major  in  the 
axilla.  Its  entire  course  is  that  of  a  gentle  cui*ve,  with  the  convexity 
oatwards  and  upwards.  For  surgical  purposes  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  fonner  being  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  where  it 
lies  thickly  covered  by  muscle,  and  the  latter  being  the  lower  part, 
where  it  can  be  felt  against  the  humerus  in  the  axilla. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  artery  lies  upon  the  first  intercostal 
space,  and  on  the  second  digitation  of  the  seiTatus  magnus ;  its  vein  lies 
internal,  the  brachial  plexus  is  above  ami  beliind  it ;  afterwards  it  en- 
circles the  artery.  It  is  in  the  case  of  wounds  that  an  operation  is 
likely  to  be  attempted  in  this  situation  :  or  in  the  case  of  aneurysm, 
when  the  subclavian  cannot  be  tied  above  the  cLivicle,  See  Syrnes' 
Operation^  p.  349. 

In  such  cases,  the  dissection  must  be  carried  down  to  the  artery, 
through  any  muscle  that  may  be  in  the  way,  and  according  to  the  cir- 
camstances  of  the  case.  But  the  following  operation  may  be  prac- 
tised in  the  dissecting-room. 

To  tie  the  Axillary  Artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. — The 
shoulder  should  be  thrown  back,  and  the  arm  drawn  back,  so  as  to  put 
the  pectoral  muscle  on  the  stretch.  An  assistant  should  be  at  hand  to 
compress  the  subclavian  artery  if  necessary.  An  incision  four  inches 
long  should  be  made  from  the  coracoid  process  inwards  in  a  transverse 
depending  curve  half  an  inch  below  the  clavicle,  to  the  edge  of  the 
deltoid  muscle;  recollecting  that  the  cephalic  vein  and  thoracico- 
Bcromailis  artery,  which  run  in  the  interval  between  the  pectoral  and 
deltoid  muscles,  should  not  be  injured.  The  pectoralis  major  should 
then  be  divided  to  the  same  extent.  Now  there  may  be  a  pause  to 
cbeck  hajmorrhage,  which  being  aa-omplished,  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  wound  being  well  drawn  downwai-ds,  the  areolar  tissue  is  to  be 
carefully  cut  through,  and  then  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  minor  will 
come  into  view,  going  u|»vvards  and  outwards  over  the  vessels  and 
nerves  to  be  insertetl  into  the  coracoid  process.  Any  branches  of  the 
thoracic  aileiies  that  may  be  woundeil  should  at  once  be  tied.  The 
next  point  is,  to  scratch  through  the  costo-coracoidy  or  coraco-clavi- 
culctr  fascia :  a  dense  fascia  extending  from  the  fii-st  rib  to  the  coracoid 
process,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  to  the 
subcUvius.    At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  arm  should  be  brought 


trunk,  Aiid  the  foio-ann  snpinated,  and  the  whole 
sime  «liri'ction.  The  8ur^e«>n  will  then  make  oui 
tenor  lioninljirics  of  th«^  :ixill:».the  juiteriorcron-tit 
in:ijo:-,  tli«'  p.-^ti-i  iivr  by  tlic  l;iti.ssiinn>  «l«»i>i  ;ii;ti  tf 
their  u'i»jn'«tive  insertions  at  the  edges  ot  thi*  hiciji 
these  muscles  the  axillaiy  vessels  and  nerves  lie,  i 
the  U))per  exti-eniity  of  the  humerus;  with  t 
ooraco-bmchialiK  between  the  vestsels  and  the  pt 
surgeon  will  recollect  the  i elation  of  the  nerves  ol 
the  arteiT  at  thin  point.  The  external  cutaneous  n 
the  ooraco-bniohialiH  niuiicle)  with  the  outer  root  < 
outer  side ;  the  inner  root  of  the  median,  the  uli 
neous,  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  ciirumtlex  and  i 

The  opeiTitor  makes  an  inel<don  two  or  two  ar 
over  and  jnntllel  with  the  upi)er  exti-emity  of  t 
the  pectoraliH  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  but  ral 
II  should  cut  thi-ough  the  skin.  Then  a  cautii 
fiiscia  will  reveal  the  axillaiy  vein  and  mediaj 
of  which  shoulil  be  drawn  inwards,  and  t 
whilst  the  ai-tery  is  cleared  by  careful  scratches  j 
degrees  of  bluutjieas,  else  the  thoracic  and  suhn 
wounded.  The  uneuiysm  needle  is  passed  l> 
artery. 

There  are  frequent  irregfdarities  in  the  relatioi 
nerves  and  veins,  the  knowledge  of  which  shou 
careful.  Instead  of  one  vein,  theiv  may  be  two  i 
also  be  irregularities  in  the  course  and  distributii 
the  arfpi-v.  th«  ino.it  imnftrtjint  of  wrhii'h  nmrfiii 
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V.  The  B&aohial  Artert  runs  obliquely  down  the  inner  side  of 
the  humeras,  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  it  runs  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  coraco-bi-achialis  aud  biceps  respectively,  which 
mascles  successively  overlap  it  a  little,  and  form  the  best  guides  to  it 
lU  pulsations  may  be  felt  along  the  whole  of  its  course,  aud  it  is  covei-ed 
only  by  skin  and  fascia,  though  from  the  thickness  of  these  the  ope- 
rator may  not  find  it  so  superHcial  as  he  may  imagine  it  to  be.  It 
M  accompanied  by  two  vense  comit&i,  whose  numei\)us  branches  encircle 
it;  and  by  the  median  nerve,  which  Ht-st  lies  on  its  outer  side,  between 
it  and  the  coraco-brachialis,  then  crosses  over  it,  so  as  to  lie  quite 
internal  to  it  at  the  elbow,  whei-e  both  become  cuvei-ed  by  the  semi- 
lunar  fascia  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  several  irregularities  not  very  unusual,  which  the  surgeon 
should  be  prepared  for.  The  median  nerve  may  run  parallel  with  the 
artery,  over  it,  under  it,  or  on  the  outer  side.  The  internal  cutaneous 
nerve,  instead  of  being  superHcial,  may  be  deep ;  and  the  basilic  vein 
which  lies  beneath  the  skin,  over  and  pai-allel  witli  the  artery,  in  its 
lower  third,  may  ascend  superticially  up  the  aim.  The  radial  artery 
may  aiise  from  the  upper  third  ot  the  brachial,  or  even  from  the 
axillaiy.  The  ulnar  may  also  have  a  high  origin,  and  run  either  super- 
ficially or  deeply  to  the  wrist.  The  same  may  happen  to  tlie  inter- 
osseous artery. 

To  tie  the  brachial  in  its  upper  third. — The  limb  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  side  and  supiuat«d.  The  surgeon  makes  out  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  endeavours  to  ascertain  tlie  course  of  the  Hasilic  vein, 
and  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  aitcry.  Tiien  he  makes,  cai'efully,  an 
incision  three  inches  in  length  over  the  artery,  recollecting  that  the  skin 


it  hne  very  thin,  and  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve.  The  fa-wia  should  next  be  divided  to  the  same  extent ;  and 
under  it  probably  the  basilic  vein  will  be  found,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery.  Now  the  fore-aim  may  be  bent  to  relax  the  pai-ts,  and  the 
coraoo-brachialis  be  drawn  outwai-ds.  Any  veins  or  nerves  in  the  way 
may  be  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook ;  the  sheath  of  the  artery  be 
opened,  and  the  median  nerve  which  comes  into  sight  be  drawn  out- 
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wards.  Now  the  operator  most  carefully  identifj  the  artery  hf  its 
pulsation,  or  by  the  appearance  of  its  coats;  but  it  may  Dot  pokate 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  relaxed.  The  needle  must  be  paved 
in  whatever  direction  the  operator  finds  moat  coDirenient  for  afoiding 
the  veins. 

Should  a  large  branch  be  exposed,  the  trunk  roust  be  tied  above  and 
not  below  it.  Should  two  large  arteries  be  found  running  parallel,  it 
must  be  ascertained  by  pi-essure  which  of  them  conununicatea  with  the 
aneurysmal  sac,  or  the  wound,  and 
that  one  tied  ;  but  if  no  effect  be 
produced,  except  both  be  comprsBsed, 
then  both  must  be  secured.  Should 
it  happen  when  only  one  thimiI  is  ap- 
parent, that  compression  on  it  does 
not  check  bleeding  or  pulsatioo  be* 
low,  search  must  be  made  for  s 
second  one.  When  the  ligature  it 
applied  vei7  bieb,  the  proximity  of 
the  origin  of  the  superior  profnods 
artery  must  not  be  forgotten. 

To  tie  the  Brachial  Artery  m  ik 
middle  of  the  amit  the  incision  should 
be  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps. 
The  basilic  vein  will  probably  be 
found  passing  from  its  superficial  to 
its  deeper  course.  The  median  nerve 
will,  if  regular,  be  seen  lying  ow 
the  vessel,  and  should  be  diawn 
either  outwards  or  inwards,  and  tfat 
biceps  be  well  relaxed.  The  ope* 
rator  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to 
mistake  the  inferior  profunda  arteiT 
and  the  ulnar  nerve, Vor  the  hrwM 
and  the  median  ner\-e,  an  error  liable 
to  be  made  if  the  profunda  has  te* 
come  enlarged,  and  best  avoided  bf 
dissecting  towards  the  Ucepi^  * 
rather  towards  the  centre  of  tki 
limb,  and  not  getting  too  &r  iali^ 
nally.  The  middle  thinl  of  tk 
arteiT  should  be  tied,  when  such  0 
operation  is  lequired  for  haemoirhage 
from  the  hand,  or  from  the  iotB^ 
osseous  vessels. 

To  tie  the  Brachial  Artery  m  Sm 
lover  third, — This  operation  b« 
been  most  fi-equently  done  for  aneurysm,  produced  by  careless  vene- 
section, and  lVi«T«  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  large  majority  of  somU 
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circytMcribed  anenrjgros,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tie  the  artery  just 
aboTe  the  tumour,  and  as  near  it  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  traumatic  aneurysm,  the  difficulties  of  the  surgeon  will 
be  increased  by  the  infiltrated  and  swollen  state  of  surrounding  parts, 
and  possibly  the  tamoor  may  be  the  only  guide  to  the  yessel.  An 
incision  from  two  and  a  half  inches  long  to  three  inches,  should  be 
made  obliquely  about  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
the  position  of  which  should  of  course  be  first  ascertained.  The 
basilic  vein  must  be  held  aside  if  in  the  way,  as  well  as  any  twigs  of 
nerrea.  The  fascial  expansion  of  the  biceps  must  not  be  needlessly 
cut,  as  contraction  of  the  arm  might  ensue,  or  the  healing  of  the  wound 
become  tedious. 

Sboald  it  be  considered  necessary  to  tie  the  bi-achial  very  low  down 
in  oonaequenoe  of  the  radial  having  been  wounded,  the  vessel  lies  in  a 
triangular  space,  bounded  by  the  pronator  radii  teres  internally,  and  by 
the  supinator  longus  externally,  having  the  median  nerve,  when  regu- 
larly placed,  on  the  inner  side.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken  to  con- 
duct the  operation  with  delicacy  and  despatch. 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  the  artery  is  wounded  in  venesection, 
the  surgeon  has  the  choice  of  three  measures: — 1st.  To  enlarge  the 
wound  upwards  and  downwards,  and  tie  the  vessel  above  and  below  the 
injured  part.  2ndly.  To  attempt  cure  by  pressure ;  placing  a  gra- 
duated compress  on  the  wound  :  bandaging  the  whole  limb :  compressing 
the  artery  above,  and  so  endeavouring  to  get  the  wound  in  the  vessel 
dosed,  without  traumatic  aneurysm  resulting.  Should  this  aneurysm 
result,  Bud  \xdiffusedt  that  is,  without  a  sac,  the  wounded  artery  must 
be  secured.  Should  the  traumatic  aneuiysm  have  a  sac,  either  this 
tumour  may  be  cut  into  and  both  ends  of  the  vessel  tied,  which  is  usually 
the  most  advisable  pi*oceeding ;  or  recourse  may  be  had  to,  3rdly,  liga- 
ture of  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial. 

VI.  The  Radial  Arterv  pursues  a  course  corresponding  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  tlie  elbow  to  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  It  wiuds  over  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  joint  to  the  dorsum,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
metacarpal  bones  sinks  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  complete  the  deep 
palmar  arch.  Although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coui-se  it  lies  deeply 
and  is  overlapped  by  muscle,  it  is  not  crossed  by  any.  In  the  upper 
third  it  lies  deeply  between  the  pronator  teres  and  supinator  longus, 
and  is  overlapped  by  the  latter.  In  the  lower  two-thirds  it  lies  between 
the  tendons  of  the  supinator  longus  and  tlexor  carpi  radialis.  it  is 
accompanied  and  embraced  by  vense  comites  and  their  ramifications, 
and  in  the  middle  third  by  the  radial  nerve,  which  lies  on  the  outer 
side  and  behind.  It  sometimes  happens,  as  an  irregularity,  that  the 
artery  runs  superficial  to  the  supinator  longus,  or  even  to  the  fascia ; 
and  at  the  wrist  may  pass  outside  the  extensor  tendons. 

To  tie  it,  the  fore-arm  must  first  of  all  be  properly  fixed  by  assistants 
on  a  table.  Then  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  must  be  made  over 
its  course.     The  superfioial  fascia  should  be  divided ;  the  deep  fascia 
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must  be  slit  up,  the  sapinator  loogus  tamed  Mide ;  and  if  the  Tcad  ii 
tied  in  the  upper  thii-d,  care  moat  be  taken  to  cat  betw^eii  the 
without  wounding  them. 


To  tie  the  Radial  Artery  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  Writt,  an  i 
5hould  be  made  through  the  skin,  from  opposite  the  stjluid  procaw  ot 
the  radius,  to  the  commencement  of  the  iirst  interosseous  space.  The 
tendon  of  the  extensor  secUndi  inteniodii  poUicis,  which  croases  theartor 
just  before  it  dips  into  the  palm,  is  the  best  guide  to  it ;  and  it  will  be 
easier  to  tie  the  vessel  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendoo. 

Vil.  The  Ulnar  Artery,  larger  than  the  radial,  paasea  from  tbs 
middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  obliquely  inwards,  forming  a  slight 
curve  with  the  concavity  outwards,  and  then  nearly  rertioilly  akog 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  wrist ;  where  it  passes  orer  the 


annular  ligament  on  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  enters  the 
palm.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  arm  it  is  covered  by  the  four  super- 
ficial muscles  which  arise  fi-om  the  internal  condyle.  In  the  lower 
half  it  is  nearly  superficial,  and  lies  between  the  flexor  diptonim  sub- 
imis,  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  latter  of  which  is  on  the  ulDar 
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side.  Eicept  in  very  thin  persons,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
ererlAps  the  artery,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  wrist,  and  so  does 
the  inner  tendon  with  more  or  less  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  sublimis;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  vessel  is  not  quite  superhcial. 

Like  the  radial  it  is  accompanied  by  two  veins.  The  median  nerve 
lies  first  to  the  inner  side  separated  by  the  ulnar  origin  of  the  pronator 
I'adii  teres:  it  then  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery  and  descends  along  the 
middle  of  the  limb.  The  ulnar  nerve  becomes  attached  to  the  artery  at 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  thii-d  of  the  fore-arm,  lying  to  the 
ulnar  side.  On  the  annular  ligament,  it  lies  next  to  the  pisifoim  bone, 
and  rather  posterior  to  the  artery.  When  there  is  a  high  division  of  the 
ulnar,  the  vessel  almost  always  passes  superficial  to  the  muscles,  gene- 
rally  under  the  fascia,  sometimes  above  it. 

To  tie  the  Uinar  Artery  in  the  upper  third  of  its  coitrse,  a  longi« 
tudiual  incision,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  a  quarter  of  the  width  of 
the  arm  from  the  inner  edge,  which  will  of  coui-se  cross  the  ai'tery, 
will  be  preferable  to  one  nsore  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel ;  as  the 
edges  of  the  wound  can  be  better  separated,  and  what  is  of  moi*e  con- 
sequence, the  natural  division  that  exists  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  next  muscle,  can  be  easily  found.  Should  it  be  requisite  to  cut 
between  the  muscular  mass  more  externally,  the  division  should  be  made 
very  low,  and,  if  possible,  between  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  and  car- 
ried upwards.  The  ulnar  nerve  should  be  looked  for,  as  when  seen  it 
may  sen-e  as  a  guide  to  the  aitery. 

7b  tie  the  Uinar  Artery  just  above  the  wrist ,  requires  rather  more 
care  than  to  tie  the  radial.  An  incision,  two  inches  loug,  should  be 
made,  and  it  should  be  about  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  limb.  The  operator  should  endeavour  to  feel  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  osix^i  ulnaris  muscle,  and  when  he  can,  to  cut  just  external 
to  it.  If  he  cuts  too  internally,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  lower  part 
of  this  muscle  will  bulge,  and  perhaps  perplex  him.  Afler  the  skin 
and  fascia  have  been  divided,  the  artery  must  be  sought  for,  covered  by 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  internal,  and  the  inner 
tmdon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  and  the  fibres  of  that  muscle, 
which  is  external.  The  vena)  comites  are  to  be  separated.  As  the 
ulnar  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  needle  had  better  be 
passed  from  within  outwards. 

VIII.  The  80PERF1C1ALIS  VOL^E,  the  artery  which  continues  in 
the  course  of  the  iTuiial,  and  goes  to  join  the  superficial  palmai'  arch,  is 
usually  small,  but  yet  a  frequent  source  of  troublesome  haemorrhage 
when  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is  wounded.  But  it  may  be  a  very  large 
artery  and  bleed  profusely,  and  then  must  be  tied  at  the  seat  of 
injury. 

Ifoemorrhage  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  mjiy,  when  practicable,  be 
stopped  by  tying  both  ends  of  the  bleediue;  vessel ;  yet  it  is  seldom  that 
this  can  be  done,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vessels  retract, 
and  of  tlie  density  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  propriety  of  enlarging 
the  wound,  with  the  object  of  efiecting  this,  must  depend  on  thecircum* 
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stances  of  the  case,  and  can  rarelj  be  admissible  about  the  centre  of  the 
palm.  Tet  if  the  blood  spirts  out  with  a  jet,  the  exploration  maj  be  jus- 
tifiable, as  it  would  thus  be  shown  that  the  bleeding  orifice  was  near. 
Otherwise  (following  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pollodc  at  St.  George's) 
pressore  should  be  made  bj  a  horse-shoe  tourniquet  on  the  brschial 
artery  as  for  aneurysm,  and  the  wound  be  left  bare  to  the  air.  Or,  see 
page  335. 

SRCnON  m. — THE  AOBTA,  ILIACS,  AND  THEIB  BRANCHES. 

I.  The  External  Iliac  Artery  is  not  nnfineqoently  tied  far 
aneurysm,  high  up  in  the  femoral.  The  process  for  tying  it,  as  wdl 
as  the  internal  or  common  iliac,  is  to  cut  threugh  the  'abdominsl 
muscles  and  fascia  transversalis,  and  to  get  bdiind  the  peritoncaffl 
without  wounding  it,  so  as  to  reach  the  point  desired.  Before  any  of 
these  operations,  the  bowels  should  be  well  cleared. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
a  spot  a  finger*8  breadth  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  nareL  From 
this  point,  a  line  drawn  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  will 
coincide  with  the  course  of  the  iliac ;  the  upper  third  to  &  oommoD, 
the  lower  two-thirds  to  the  external  iliac. 

The  common  iHac  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  on  or 
about  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  rertebra,  to  the  sacro -iliac  sja* 
chondrosis.  Its  length  may  vary  extremely  in  different  subjects :  it  is 
usually  two  inches ;  but  if  the  aorta  bifurcates  higher  up  than  ususl, 
or  if  the  common  iliac  bifurcates  lower  than  usual,  its  length  may  be 
increased  to  3*5  inches.  Under  the  opposite  conditions,  it  may  be  only 
.75  inch.  Each  common  iliac  is  coyered  by  peritousum,  and  cnmd 
near  its  bifurcation  by  the  ureter ;  each,  too,  is  in  dose  relation  with 
its  rein ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a  difference,  for  both  left  sad 
right  common  iliac  veins  pass  behind  the  right  iliac  artery  to  mchtbe 
cava,  and  the  artery  is  closely  connected  to  them  both.  Wbcnift 
the  left  common  iliac  artery  has  a  slight  space  between  it  and  tls  Tcii, 
which  lies  below  and  internal  to  it.  The  superior  haunorxiMidsl 
artery  also  crosses  the  left  common  iliac  artery. 

The  external  tUac  artery  runs  in  the  course  we  hare  dcacrfted, 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  haTing  ita  rein  on  the 
inner  side  and  below.  The  genito-crural  nerve,  which  pieraes|the 
psoas,  lies  on  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  there  is  a  chain  of  lj»* 
phatic  glands  surrounding  both  artery  and  vein,  which,  if  eolsfii 
may  give  great  trouble.  This  artery  is  invested  by  the  peritomeoB, 
and  crossed  high  up  by  the  rectum  on  the  left  side,  and  by  the  ileum  « 
the  right,  and  occasionally  by  the  ureter.  Low  down,  near  Poopart^ 
ligament,  it  is  crossed  by  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the 
round  ligament  in  the  female.  In  both,  it  is  here  creased  by  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  vein,  and  gives  off  the  deep  epigastric  and  circnmfiex  iliac 
branches.  Occasionally,  the  obturator  branch  arises  from  the  ep^astric 
or  external  iliac,  and  crosses  down  to  the  inner  aide  of  th«  latter  ta 
the  thyroid  YwAe, 
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2b  tie  the  External  IliaCf  the  patient  should  lie  flat  on  a  table,  .in 
order  that  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  rendered  rather  tense.    An 


incMon,  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  long,  should  be  made  above  and 
parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  beginning  about  half  an  inch  outside 
the  external  abdominal  ring.  It  should  be  carrie<l  through  skin  and 
the  superficial  fascia,  and  be  completed  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  external 
oblique  tendon.  If  the  external  epigastric  artery  be  divided,  as  is 
probable,  it  should  be  secured.  The  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
should  next  be  cut  through  to  the  same  extent,  either  on  a  director,  or 
not.  The  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  are  now  to  be 
simihirly  divided ;  and  as  they  vary  in  thickness,  and  as  tlie  peritonieum 
is  close  behind,  this  part  of  the  operation  must  be  conducted  with  great 
delicacy.  A  portion  of  the  muscle  should  be  lifted  with  forceps,  and 
be  carefully  cut  through,  to  fonn  an  opening  into  which  the  finger,  or 
a  large  blunt  director  may  be  insinuated,  and  upon  which  the  muscle 
may  be  divided.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  now  be  gently  drawn 
asunder  by  bent  spatulae ;  the  fascia  transversalis  be  exposed  and 
•cratched  through,  and  the  opening  be  enlai-ged  by  teaiine  with  the 
£ngers.  And  next  the  peritonaeum  should  be  most  delicately  stripped 
off,  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  from  the  iliac  fossa,  till  the 
flnger  reaches  the  artery,  an  it  gradually  rises  from  the  pelvis.  The 
sheath  must  be  scratched  through  with  the  finger-nail  or  a  director 
at  the  point  selected,  and  the  artery  separated  from  the  vein ;  the 
aneurysm-needle  should  be  passed  between  them,  and  the  genito-crural 
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nerve  be  excluded  from  the  knot.  The  woand  should  be  brought 
togetlier  by  sutures,  the  trunk  be  bent  forwards  to  relax  the  mutdep, 
and  pressure  be  applied  by  means  of  a  bandage  and  pads  of  cotton  wool. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  of  who^e  method  of  operating  the  abore  is  a  mo> 
diBcation,  separated  the  internal  oblkjue  and  transreraalis  muscJes 
from  Poupart's  ligament,  instead  of  cutting  through  than  rather 
higher  up,  as  described  abore.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  plan  are, 
that  the  epigastric  and  circuniflexa  ilii  arteries,  and  the  circnmflexa 
ilii  vein  which  crosses  the  artery  low  down,  are  not  interfered  with, 
neither  is  the  spermatic  cord,  nor  the  abdominal  ring.  Moreover,  if  it 
should  seem  expedient  to  tie  the  vessel  higher  up,  it  might  be  dooe 
without  much  difficulty,  by  drawing  up  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound. 
The  circumflexa  ilii  and  epigastric  arteries  are  of  importance  ibr  the 
collateral  circulation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mast  be  cenfctied 
that  the  peritonaeum  is  rather  more  interfered  with. 

In  the  method  of  operating  i-ecommended  by  Aberaethy,  the  indsso 
is  made  in  the  course  of  the  arteiy,  instead  of  across  it,  as  In  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  method.  It  extends  upwards  and  inwards  about  three 
inches,  from  an  inch  above  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  towards 
the  umbilicus;  being  longer  in  proportion  to  the  stoutness  of  the 
patient.  The  subsequent  steps  are  those  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  phm. 
This  operation  is  convenient  ibr  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  before- 
hand whether  the  external  or  the  common  iliac  should  be  tied.  Its 
disadvantages  are,  that  the  peritonieum  is  very  much  disturbed,  and 
that  there  is  greater  liability  to  hernia  afterwaixis.* 

If.  The  Common  Iliac' Artery. — In  order  to  tie  this  artery,  an 
operation  has  been  proposed  similar  to  that  of  Cooper  for  the  external 
iliac ;  but  it  would  be  vtry  ditlicult  in  a  thin  patient,  and  almost  im- 
possible in  a  fat  one.  It  is  better  to  make  the  formidable  currcd  in- 
cision shown  in  tlie  cut  (p.  757). 

An  incision  is  made  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  the  lower 
third  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  above  Poupart*i 
ligament,  and  parallel  with  it.  The  muscles  must  be  divided,  and 
the  transvei^alis  fascia  torn  through,  according  to  the  rules  given  for 
exposing  the  external  iliac  aiiery.  In  fact,  there  is  no  practical  sur* 
giail  ditTerencc  between  them,  except  that  the  operation  under  oonsiden' 
tion  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  more  care  and  more  assistants.  The 
intestines  are  sure  to  bulge  more  or  less  into  the  wound  directly  that 
the  fascia  transvei-salis  is  divided,  and  here  is  the  chief  difficulty  to  be 
encountered.  With  the  greatest  gentleness  they  must  be  drawn  up- 
wards, while  the  operator  separates  the  peritonseum  from  the  iliac 
fossa.     There  need  be  no  apprehension  about  the  fate  of  the  ureter,  as 

*  This  artery  was  tied  by  Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  King's  Go)k>g«  HospiUI,  in 
November.  IH46,  for  aneurysm  of  the  common  ft* moral,  in  a  patient  only  23  yvm 
old.  It  wtis  tied  by  Mr.Tbomas  Nunn.  in  January,  1849.  for  aneurysm  of  tb« 
common  femoral,  and  by  Mr.  H.  Smith,  in  Augmt,  1850  for  aneurysm  of  the 
saperficial  femoral  high  up.  Tlie  b'gatnre  came  away  on  the  twenty-eighth  day. 
All  three  ptitienta  did  well.  Mr.  Smith  has  at  different  times  tied  the  external 
iliac  on  one  side,  and  the  superficial  femoral  on  the  other,  in  the  same  patient. 
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it  is  always  raised  along  with  the  peritoneum,  the  two  being  closely 
unitttl.  Having  gained  the  soft  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  operator  roaj 
seek  the  external  iliac,  and  if  not  very  roach  diseased,  it  will  be  readily 
found,  and  form  a  good  guide  to  the  common  trunk.  The  sheath  of 
the  vessel  must  be  opened  just  above  the  biforcation,  and  the  needle  be 
passed,  if  possible,  from  within  to  without.* 

Another,  or  posterior  operation,  was  proposed  by  Sir  P.  Crampton.f 
It  has  not  yet  been  successful,  but  is  ceitainly  not  without  apparent 
merits.  By  it  the  peritonteum  is  very  much  less  disturbed,  and  the 
vessel  is  fully  exposed.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen,  too,  are  opened  at 
a  part  where  it  is  less  likely  that  hernia  will  ensue.  But  further  trial 
most  determine  its  merit.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  St.  Bai*tholomew's  Hospital  in  1846, 
as  detailed  by  Mr.  Skey. 

The  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  whs  placed  on  the  operating-table, 
with  his  body  inclined  over  to  the  right  or  sound  side.  The  shouldei-s 
and  trunk  were  bent  a  little  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
lumbar  integument  tense.  The  line  of  the  last  tiilse  rib  having  been 
ascertained,  an  incision  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  was  made  from 
its  cartilage  or  nearly  its  point,  in  a  line  downwards,  and  somewhat 
forwards,  to  the  crista  ilii.  The  skin  and  fascia,  then  the  extei*nal 
oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  transversalis  muscles  were  singly  and 
successively  divided.  The  external  incision  was  then  carried  along  the 
line  of  the  crista  ilii,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  more,  and  the 
division  of  the  three  muscles  from  the  bone  completed.  There  was  but 
little  blood  lost.  Ketuming  to  the  situation  of  the  first  incision,  Mr. 
Stanley  then  divided  the  transversalis  fascia  to  the  entire  limit  of  the 
external  wound.  He  then  raised  the  mass  of  intestine  enveloped  in  the 
peritonaeum,  and  pushed  it  inwards,  bringing  into  view  the  psoas 
magnus,  left  ureter,  and  finally  the  common  iliac  artery,  around  which 
he  passed  a  ligature,  without  apparent  difHculty. 

111.  The  Internal  Iliac  Artery. — Of  the  seven  cases  in  which 
this  artery  has  been  tied  for  disease  of  its  branches  four  have  recovered. 

The  operation  is  necessarily  attended  with  the  greatest  diHiculty,  on 
account  of  the  position  of  suirounding  parts.  The  internal  iliac  vein 
is  closely  in  contact  with  the  artery,  each  vein  being  n  little  posterior 
to  the  corresponding  arteiy  and  to  its  right  side,  while  each  ai-teiy 
cTOsses  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  vein.  Then  the  internal  iliac 
veins  have  their  coats  very  thin,  they  lie  loosely  about  the  artery,  and 

*  The  common  iliac  artery  was  tied  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Edwards,  or  Edinburgh,  in 
a  esse  in  which  an  aneurysm  of  the  external  iliac  artery  had  burst  internally, 
and  the  patient  was  bleeding  to  death.  Mr.  Edwards  made  the  incisions  de- 
scribed  in  the  text,  and  with  great  dlfBculty  reached  the  common  iliac  artery 
through  a  moss  of  clots,  with  his  left  forefinger.  Having  commanded  the 
artery,  the  clots  were  turned  out,  and  a  ligature  pa^ised.  Unluckily  the  patient 
died  of  secondary  hecmorrhage  from  tlie  ruptured  aneurysm.  Possibly  he  might 
have  recovered  had  a  ligature  been  placed  also  below  the  aneurysm  ;  but  at  all 
events,  Imminent  death  was  averted,  and  life  prolonged  for  twenty-four  days. 
Edhaburgh  Med.  Journal,  Jan.,  1858. 

t  Med.  CJhir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvl. 
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are  joined  by  other  Teios  of  large  fue,  so  that  no  abarp  in 
should  be  tiasd  in  the  latter  part  of  the  operatioD.  It  haa  been  i 
in  old  subjects  that  the  peritonsum  has  not  escaped  kceratioB,  ipUa 
being  separated  from  its  connections,  even  with  the  graateat  cars. 
Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  together  with  the  Act 
that  the  artery  may  be  shorter  than  usual,  (it  is  very  irregular),  and 
that  it  may  lie  deep  m  the  pelvis,  several  very  excellent  sorgeons  bare 
expressed  their  conviction  that  under  most  ctrcumttanoes  it  will  be 
more  prudent  to  tie  the  oommon  iliac,  although  the  direct  wpply  of 
blood  to  the  leg  should  be  cut  off. 

The  artery  and  rein  are  covered  by,  or  surrounded  with,  a  proper 
sheath.  The  ureter  is,  in  some  subjects,  closely  connected  with  tbt 
artery ;  usually  it  is  placed  internal  and  a  little  posterior. 

The  operation  described  ibr  tying  the  common  Iliac  is  that  by 
which  this  vessel  may  be  the  moat  readily  reached,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  common  trunk  to  be  tied  in  case  the  opeiatar 
should  afterwards  desire  it.  While  the  vessel  is  being  aecured,  it 
should  not  be  immoderately  polled,  as  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  may  be 
torn  through.  In  all  these  operations  the  advantage  of  the  patient 
being  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  whereby  respiratioo  goes  oa 
tranquilly,  and  the  descent  of  the  intestines  is  to  a  great  extent  pi^ 
vented,  must  be  obvious. 

We  may  add,  that  the  aorta  maybe  reached  by  the  same  operataoobf 
which  the  common  iliac  is  tied,  should  it  be  necessary  to  do  ao,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  suggests,  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  either  commoa 
iliac  from  the  opposite  Sde  of  the  pelvis,  should  the  position  and  aixe  of  an 
aneurysm  render  it  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  same  side.    (See  p.  770.) 

IV.  The  Gluteal  Artery  may  be  tied  by  placing  the  patient  on  hii 
fiice,  with  the  toes  turned  inwards,  and  making  an  indsion  from  so 
inch  below  the  posterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  an  iadi 
from  the  sacrum,  towards  the  great  trochanter.  This  incision  shooU 
be  about  four  inches  long.  The  fibres  of  the  gluteot  roaximas  havin; 
been  cut  through  or  separated  to  the  like  extent,  and  a  strong  ham 
beneath  having  been  cut  through,  the  vessel  will  be  found  emergiog 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch.  The  Sciatic  artery  may  be 
found  by  making  an  incision  through  the  same  parts  and  for  the  same 
extent,  but  an  inch  and  a  half  lower  down.  Both  these  operations  an 
extremely  difficult,  from  the  great  depth  to  which  the  dissectioD  most 
be  carried,  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  sunt>unding  parts,  and  the 
haemorrhage  from  the  numerous  blood-vessels  that  must  necessarily  be 
wounded.  They  should  be  attempted,  however,  in  case  of  wounds; 
but  for  aneurysms  of  these  arteries,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  interoil 
or  common  iliac. 

SECTION  IV.— THE  FEMORAL  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

I.  The  Femoral  Artery  extends  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the 
junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  where  it  f 
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through  the  adductor  magnus  moscle  into  the  ham,  and  receives  the 
name  of  popliteal.  Its  course  is  as  nearly  as  possible  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  Poa« 
part* s  ligament  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  patella,  supposing  the  knee  to  be 
bent  and  the  thigh  turned  outwards. 
It  is  atx»mpanied  by  its  vein,  which 
lies  first  to  its  inner  side  and  then  be- 
hind it,  and  still  further  down  a  little 
to  its  outer  side.  In  its  upper  half  it 
is  covered  by  no  muscle ;  in  its  lower 
half  it  is  concealed  by  the  sartorius, 
behind  which  it  lies  against  the  bone 
in  a  dense  fibrous  sheath,  formed  by 
an  interweaving  of  the  tendinous  ex> 
pansion  of  the  adductor  with  that  of 
the  vastus  interaus.  The  long  sa> 
phenous  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  crural, 
enters  this  tendinous  sheath,  and  lies 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  The 
saphena,  the  great  cutaneous  vein  of 
the  leg,  the  homologue  of  the  cephalic 
in  the  upper  extremity,  ascends  the 
thigh  in  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the 
artery,  but  internal  to  it,  and  enters 
at  the  saphenic  opening  two  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  case 
of  stabs  in  the  thigh,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  possibility  that  the  pro- 
funda may  be  the  vessel  injured.*  It 
arises  fixnn  the  femoral,  about  two 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
runs  down  the  thigh  behind  and  a 
little  to  the  outside  of  the  superficial 
femoral,  and  separated  fr6m  it,  first 
by  the  femoral  vein,  then  by  the  ad> 
ductor  longus  tendon.  Aneuiysm  of 
the  profunda  is  not  unknown.  Nor 
most  surgeons  forget  the  possibility  of 

varieties  in  the  femoral  artery,  and  that  there  may  be  two  branches  of 
nearlr  equal  size,  instead  of  one  trunk,  or  a  lai-ge  bi-anch  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumflex  given  off  from  it. 

The  best  place  for  the  application  of  ligature,  in  cases  of  popliteal 
aneurysm,  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  upper  division  of  the  ai*tery,  just 
before  it  is  crossed  by  the  sartorius.  It  is  far  enough  from  the  aneu- 
rysm for  the  vessel  to  be  healthy,  and  low  enough  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment with  the  profunda. 

*  See  the  cases  at  p.  332  and  p.  338. 
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To  tie  Ue  Femoral  Artery  in  its  vpper  cUvtBim, — ^The  oonne  of  the 
vessel  baring  been  afoertained  by  its  pulsation,  an  incision  three  or  four 
_  inches  in  leng:th  should  be  made 

over  it,  about  two  or  three  incfaet 
below  Ponpart's  ligament.  Ths 
fiit  and  superficial  fiwda  must  not 
be  divided  to  the  same  extent 
Some  l]rraphatic  glands  will  be  met 
with  here,  and  the  saphena  vein 
may  be  seen,  but  it  generally  lis 
much  to  the  inner  side  f»f  the  is- 
cision.  The  fascia  lata  may  nov 
be  divided  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
skin;  the  sartorius  should  begeotlj 
drawn  outward  (the  sheath  of  this 
muscle  should  not  be  opened,  as  it 
would  complicate  the  opersAion), 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  felt 
for — its  sheath  should  be  opened  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wound  saf- 
ficiently  to  admit  the  aneurysm- 
needle.  There  ia  always  a  risk  of 
transBxing  the  vein  and  passing  the 
ligature  through  it — an  acaideot 
liable  to  be  followed  by  fatal  prc- 
mia.  The  best  way  of  arokUii}; 
thif:  accident,  is  to  use  a  bloot 
aoeurysm-needle,  stiff  enough  not 
to  bend ;  to  pass  it  from  the  inner 
side,  and  to  hold  the  inner  cut  edge 
of  the  sheath  with  fbroepa,  ani 
make  It  tense.  Greater  care  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary,  if  there 
has  been  an  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the  sheath,  with  infU- 
tratioD  or  thickening.* 

To  tie  the  Femorai  Artery  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, — ^Toin 
the  limb  a  little  outwards,  bend  Uie  knee,  and  raise  the  leg  on  a  pillov. 
Make  an  incision  three  inches  long,  half  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  half  in  the  lower,  and  in  a  direction  midway  between  the  front 
and  back  surfaces,  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fasda,  taking  sll 
care  to  avoid  the  sapheiui  vein.  Divide  the  deep  fascia  on  a  director  to 
the  same  extent.  Now  will  be  exposed  the  tendinous  interweaving  of 
the  adductor  muscles  and  vastus  intemus,  that  forms  the  teodiooos 
sheath  for  the  artery ;   which  is  covered   with  more  or  less  areolar 

•  It  iray  be  mentioned  as  a  fact,  that  In  two  patients,  in  wbom  Mr.  Hajnw 
Walton  tied  the  femoml  artery  for  popliteal  aneurysm,  after  It  had  been  ob- 
jected to  pretMiire  iinsuccessfnlly.— in  one  Instance  for  more  than  six  weeks,— 
there  were  no  structorai  changes  in  the  parts  that  had  been  compreseed. 
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tiuae.  At  the  outer  part  of  the  wound  lies  the  edge  of  the  sartorias 
mnscle;  this  should  be  lifted  and  held  outwards  by  a  retractor.  Then 
clear  away  the  areolar  tissue  with  care,  and  lifliDg  up  a  portion  of  the 
aponeurotic  sheath  with  the  forceps  divide  it  with  the  kuife  held  hon- 
sontally.  Introduce  the  director,  and  when  the  sheath  is  divided,  the 
artery  will  very  readily  be  found  in  a  posterior  position.  The  femoral 
vein  is  behind  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  possibility 
that  the  anastomotica  mogna  might  be  taken  up  instead  of  the  femoral 
artery :  this  branch  arises  from  the  trunk  just  before  the  latter  per^ 
folates  the  adductor  magnus  to  become  the  popliteal. 

The  ligature  should  be  applied  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  artery. 

II.  The  Popliteal  Artery.— It  is  rarely  necessary  to  tie  this 
artery,  but  if  called  for  it  may  be  tied  by  cutting  through  the  skin  and 
fascia  lata  for  the  extent  of  three  inches  on  the  outer  boi-der  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  the  patient  being  placed  on  his 
face,  with  his  knees  straight.  On  pressing  that  tendon  inwards,  the 
artery  may  be  felt.  Its  vein,  which  lies  superficinl  and  rather  external 
to  it,  must  be  cautiously  separated  and  drawn  outwards,  and  the  needle 
passed  between  them.  This  of)eration  is  very  seldom  performed.  The 
writer  witnessed  an  accident  in  the  person  of  his  friend  Dr.  Norton, 
by  which  it  would  be  very  possible  for  the  popliteal  vessels  to 
be  wounded.  In  drawing  a  tight  cork,  by  means  of  a  common  cork- 
screw, from  a  bottle  held  between  the  knees,  the  bottle  was  crushed, 
and  the  sharp  edges  driven  between  the  inner  hamstrings  and  the  bone 
into  the  popliteal  space.  The  patient  was  most  kindly  and  skil- 
fully attended  by  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Dr.  E.  Smith,  and  made  a  good 
recovery ;  but  the  hiemorrhage  was  immense,  and  the  danger  for  a 
time  gi'eat. 

III.  The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — As  we  have  often  said,  a 
wounded  artery  should,  if  possible,  be  tied  at  the  woinided  part ;  and 
in  most  cases  the  wound  may  be  enlarged,  and  its  track  pursued  till  the 
bleeding  vessel  is  reached.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  latter  rule ; 
for  example,  the  posterior  tibial  or  peroneal  artery  may  be  wounded  by 
a  narrow  instrument  thrust  through  from  the  front  of  the  leg;  and  to 
meet  such  cases,  as  well  as  others  in  which  these  vessels  may  require 
ligature  for  naevus,  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  cut  down  upon 
them  from  the  calf. 

To  tie  tlie  Posterior  Tibial  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. — The  course 
of  the  artery  conesponds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
popliteal  space  to  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  heel  and  inner 
ankle.  The  patient  should  lie  on  his  back,  with  the  injured  limb 
resting  on  its  outer  side,  the  knee  half  bent,  and  the  foot  on  a  pillow, 
and  t]be  heel  raised,  in  order  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to  the 
utmost. 

Supposing  the  leg  to  be  divided  into  thirds,  an  incision  four  inches 
long,  half  in  the  upper,  half  in  the  middle  third,  and  an  inch  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  superficial 
fiucia.  VVhen  the  calf  is  very  large,  the  cut  should  be  taken  more  than 
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aa  inch  from  the  tibia,  and  less  when  the  calf  is  very  thin.     If  poenble, 
the  saphena  vein  should  be  aToided.    la  the  Ulustration  are  shown  two 


converging  branches  of  this  vessel  that  were  met  with  at  the  opper 
part  of  the  wound.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  diridcd,  and  kbf 
muscles  exposed,  the  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  to  be  drawn  aside,  ic 
order  to  expose  the  soleus.  The  fibiTS  of  the  sdeus  are  next  to  be 
severed  to  the  extent  of  the  first  incision,  until  the  fascia  oorering  it* 
anterior  surface  is  seen,  and  then  this  is  to  be  pinched  up,  perforsttd, 
and  divided  on  a  director.  The  cellular  fascia,  which  intenrenes  bciwcca 
the  superficial  and  deep  nfuscles  of  the  calf,  and  surrounds  the  Tetsebi 
must  now  be  torn  through,  and  the  artery  will  be  exposed  Ijins  on  tbe 
tibialis  poaticua.    l\a  X.'wo  ^vod^  of  uncertain  siie^  are  in  rt^rj  cms  osi^ 
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lot  with  it,  and  not  nnfrequentlj  sorround  it  bj  anaitomoMS.  The  nenre 
( taperBdal  to,  and  aometimes  a  little  ou  the  oater  side  of  the  artery. 
f  the  artery  is  not  readily  foand,  and  there  should  appear  to  be  want 
f  room  to  loolc  for  it,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  soleos  may  be  cat  across. 

Instead  of  directing  the  soleus  to  be  cut,  some  operators  hare  pro- 
ceed to  separate  its  tibial  origin  from  the  bone.  If  this  be  done,  the 
rst  incision  should  be  made  higher  up,  and  nearer  to  the  tibia.  The 
bjections  to  it  are,  that  in  case  of  injury,  when  the  muscles  are  swollen 
nd  infiltrated  with  blood,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
etween  the  attachments  of  the  soleus  and  those  of  the  flexor  longns 
igitomm  and  tibialis  posticus ;  so  that  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
light  be  detached,  and  the  inteixMiseous  membrane  reached,  instead  of 
be  artery.  Again,  supposing  the  soleus  to  be  correctly  separated  from 
be  bone,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  draw  the  muscle  sufficiently  aside  to 
ipose  the  artery. 

This  operation  is  oon»idered  by  Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  so  **  painful,  diffi- 
ttlt,  bloody,  tedious,  and  dangerous,'*  that  he  proposes  to  reach  the 
rtery  by  making  a  perpendicular  incision  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
t  thie  back  of  the  leg,  through  the  skin,  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  and 
>Ieas;  then  the  fascia  will  be  exposed  wiUi  the  artery  beneath  it,  and 
«  nerve  to  the  outer  side  or  lying  directly  over  it.    Perhaps  this  ope- 

tion  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  much  more  complimentary  terms  than 

e  pi^ceding  one. 

To  tie  the  Posterior  Tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  leg, — An  incision  must 


hree  inches  long,  half  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  half  in 
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the  lower,  and  midway  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  and  the 
inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  It  ia  often  impoauUe  to  aToid 
catting  through  the  internal  saphena  vein.  The  fascia  oorerii^  the 
edge  of  the  toido  Achillis  must  be  divided  on  a  director.  A  second 
fiiMoa,  the  deep  one  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  often  met  with,  and  most 
be  treated  in  like  manner.  Whether  one  or  two  of  these  structures  be 
seen,  depends  on  the  line  of  the  incision,  fur  at  a  little  distance  horn 
the  tibia,  the  two  are,  to  use  an  anatomical  expression,  blended.  The 
artery,  surrounded  more  or  less  by  fat,  which  is  a  peculiarity  in  this 
situation,  will  be  found  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum,  accompanied  by  its  two  reins.  The  nerve  is  to  the  outer  side. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  or  tibial  side  of  the  artery ;  it  soon,  how- 
ever, passes  over,  and  inferiorly  lies  to  its  outer  or  fibular  side. 

To  tie  the  Posterior  IMxl  at  the  ankle—The  vessel  is  here  com- 
paratively superficiaL  An  incision  is  made  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
in  the  groove,  midway  between  the  anterior  edge  of  the  internal  malle- 
olus and  the  extremity  of  the  heel,  commencing  near  the  tendo  Achillis^ 
The  superficial  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  strong  and  dense  hs6% 
which  adheres  to  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  covers  the  vessels  and 
nerves  in  this  situation  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment), must  be  very  carefully  divided  on  a  director,  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  the  abductor  pollicis ;  and  the  artery  should  be  looked  for,  sur- 
rounded by  the  venae  comites.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the 
muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  this  situation  : — The  tendons  of  the  tibi* 
alls  posticus  and  flexor  digitorum  communis  ai'e  dose  to  the  malleolus 
intemus.  At  about  a  quaiter  of  an  inch  external  and  a  little  more 
superficial,  there  is  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  on  eacli  side  of  which  is 
a  vein ;  close  outside  is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  and  half  an  iudi 
nearer  to  the  heel  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Mud) 
pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  opening  the  bui-sa  around  the  teudoos 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  respectively,  or  in- 
terfering with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  line  of  in- 
cision advised  is,  on  this  account,  to  be  preferred  to  that  in  a  circular 
form  around  the  malleolus,  or  that  paitillel  to  the  tendo  Achillis. 

IV.  The  Peroneal  Artery. — The  trunk  of  this  vessel  is  often 
absent,  its  place  being  supplied  by  branches  from  the  i)osterior  tibial 
artery.  Sometimes,  on  the  conti-ary,  it  is  very  laige  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  posterior  tibial.  To  tie  it^  an 
-.ncision  should  be  made  four  inches  long,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
leg,  being  about  half  an  inch  nearer  the  upper  part,  and  an  inch  b^ind 
the  external  edge  of  the  fibula.  The  border  of  the  soleus  is  to  be  sought 
for  and  separated  fiom  the  peronei  which  encircle  the  outer  side  of  the 
fibula,  and  it  may  be  requisite  to  detach  a  portion  of  this  muscle  from 
the  fibula,  to  expose  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  the  fibres  of  which  must 
be  separated  longitudinally,  fii-st  with  the  director,  then  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  artery  sought  for  about  the  centre,  where 
it  will  be  near  the  edge  of  the  fibula.     At  the  lower  portion  of  the  in- 
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dsioii,  the  venel  is  oorered  bj  the  bone.  Directly  that  the  flexor  pro- 
prias  poUicis  is  exposed,  the  gmt  toe  should  be  l)«nt  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  idax  the  muede  and  facilitate  the  separation  of  its  fibres. 


If  in  the  case  of  wound,  with  arterial  hamorrhage,  the  posterior- 
tibial  is  cat  down  upon,  and  found  intact,  the  incision  may  be  extended, 
fo  as  to  allow  the  peroneal  to  be  reached,  by  separating  the  super- 
ficial from  the  deep  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  raising  the  flexor  proprius 
pollicia. 

V.  The  Anterior  Tibial  Artkry. — A  line  drawn  from  the  head 
of  the  fibula  to  the  base  of  the  gieat  toe  will  be  parallel  to  the  coarse 
of  this  artery. 
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To  tie  the  rnsel  h^tbe  upper  part  of  the  leg,  an  incision  foor  indics 
long,  or  etw  longer,  should  be  made  through  the  skin,  mid waj  between 
the  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  eitemal  edge  of  the  fibula,  half  of  whkk 
should  be  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  and  half  in  the  middle. 

The  intermuscular  septa,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  must  be  sought  for,  raised  on  a  director,  and  divided. 
It  will  facilitate  the  future  steps  of  the  operation  to  cat  the  fiuds  s 
little  transversely  at  one  or  both  eitremities  of  the  incision.  The  bed 
should  be  fully  brought  down,  and  the  muscles  then  separated  with  the 
finger,  from  below  upwards. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis  is  to  be  separated  from  the  tibialis  anticus,  ss 
about  the  centre  of  the  leg  it  intervenes  between  the  extensor  communis 
digitorum  and  tibialis  anticus.  The  rule  is  to  keep  cloae  to  the  fibres 
of  the  tibialis  anticus.  The  artery  is  deeply  seated,  lying  on  the  inter- 
osseous  membrane,  accompanied  by  its  two  veins,  and  having  thenenre 
in  front  and  in  clo&e  contiict.  The  nei*ve  is  superficial  in  its  entire 
course,  and  often  changes  its  ritnation  from  one  side  to  another. 

To  tie  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. — An  incision  three  indies  in 
length,  commencing  at  siwut  Uie  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  k»wcf 
third  of  the  leg,  just  half  an  inch  external  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  must 
be  made  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  as  is  shown  in  the  second 
illusti-Htion  (p.  769). 

The  fascia  covering  the  tibialis  anticus  must  then  be  divided,  and  the 
artery  will  be  found  Tying  on  the  bone  external  to  the  lower  portico  of 
this  muscle  or  itb  tendon,  surrounded  by  the  vens  comitea,  and  with 
the  neire  dii*ectly  in  fiont.  At  this  place,  in  a  mnscolar  sobject,  the 
ai-tery  is  apt  to  be  covered  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  extensor  pro- 
prius pollicis,  which  crosses  completely  to  its  inner  side  a  little  bdow. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  lower  down,  the  teodoD 
of  tlie  extensor  proprius  pollicis  had  better  be  drawn  to  the  outside, 
while  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  tlie  connecting  fascia  divided.  Here  the  vessel  rests  on  the  oater 
surface  of  the  tibia. 

VI.  The  Dorsal  Artery  op  the  Foot  can  rarely  require  to  be 
*  tied.  This  vessel,  snjierficial  though  it  be,  is,  from  its  diroinutivcneBSSsd 
the  tightness  of  the  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  very  difficult  to  be 
taken  up  even  in  the  dead  body.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  inter* 
osseous  space,  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bone,  being  foond, 
an  incision  should  be  caiTied  directly  upwards  for  two  inches  or  more. 
The  fascia  having  been  divided  on  a  director,  the  tendon  of  the  extcmor 
longus  pollicis  and  the  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitonsD 
will  be  exposed,  between  which  the  artery  lies.  The  last-named  tendca 
is  a  certain  guide,  as  it  is  fiist  external  to  the  vessel. 

In  wounds  of  the  arteries  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  (except  perhsfs  of 
the  external  plantar,  opposite  the  base  of  the  little  toe),  before  enlaipMC 
the  wound  with  the  view  of  securing  the  bleeding  point,  methodkal 
pressure  may  bea'^^Ued  afW  the  manner  recommended  at  p.  335;  if 
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that  fiiil,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  lltd  behind  the  inner 
ankle,  and  the  anterior  tibial  on  the  dorsam  of  the  foot  likewise,  if 


asary.     In  wounds  also  of  either  of  the  tibial  arteries  inflicted  on 
iren  in  the  operation  of  dividing  the  deep  tendons  for  club  foot, 

3  I) 
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pressure  ^onld  htLXt  •  £Bur  trial ;  or  Mr.  Pollock's  plan  of  compiiMiin 
the  femoral,  and  leaving  the  wound  open  to  the  air  (p.  756). 

We  have  described  the  Tarious  methoda  of  actqw-essure  (p.  333)  pro- 
posed bj  Dr.  Simpson  as  substitutes  for  the  ligature.  To  these  we 
ought  to  have  added  an  account  of  Mr.  Dix's  tcire  compress**  Instead 
of  pins  he  uses  thin  iron  or  silver  wire  passed  by  means  of  two  straigbt 
needles  round  the  artery,  directly  through  the  tissues  of  the  6ap  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  then  fastened  over  a  cork  by  the  ends 
twisted.  Very  little  traction  suffices  to  dose  the  artery,  and  the  wire 
can  easily  be  withdrawn  by  cutting  one  end  even  with  the  skin,  and 
making  gentle  traction  upon  the  other  end.  Thread  may  be  subfti« 
tuted  for  wire. 

Mr.  Wood  has  applied  a  double  acupressure  to  the  corUumHy  of 
the  smaller  and  superficial  arteries  to  stop  haemorrhage  and  cure 
aneurysms  exactly  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  means  as  he  uses 
to  obUterate  varicose  veins  (see  p.  362),  and  has  found  the  process  all 
that  could  be  desired,  saving  much  pain  to  the  patient,  and  much  tine 
and  trouble  to  the  surgeon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  surgeons  will  accept  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Simpson*! 
labours,  and  perfect  the  meOiod  of  stopping  the  current  of  blood  through 
arteries,  whether  in  wounds,  or  in  the  continuity  of  the  limb,  bv 
the  simple  means  of  thread,  wire,  and  needles.  Thus  operations  for 
exposing  and  tying  arteries  will  be  avoided  ;  wounds  will  not  be  kept 
open  by  ligatures ;  so  soon  as  the  artery  is  closed,  the  thread  or  wire 
will  be  withdrawn,  the  sloughing  of  the  tied  portion  will  be  done  amj 
with,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  pyaemia,  as  well  as  all  the  tedioo*- 
ness  of  waiting  for  the  separation  of  ligatures.  Care  must  of  course  be 
taken  that  the  needle  or  wire  do  not  strangulate  the  endoeed  tiasoes, 
and  thus  prevent  adhesion  at  that  part. 

We  must  lastly  mention  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  moden 
medicine, — the  cure  of  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  by  pressure 
kept  up  for  five  hours  under  chloroform.  This,  the  first  adiievemcDt 
of  its  kind,  and  the  greatest,  was  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Munav  of 
Newcastle.! 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AMPUTATIONS. 


I.  Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — It  will  be  convenient  to  dew** 
this  amputation  first ;  and  to  embody  in  the  des^cription  of  it  suc^ 
general  precepts  as  are  applicable  to  the  other  amputations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  surgeon  should  have  his  toOmiquets,  aopo* 

*  See  Med.  Times  and  Gas..  24th  Jan.  IM3;  also  Professor  Simpaoo'i  inst 
on  Acuprciisurc,  Edinburgh,  1864. 
t  Med.  ChVt.TtMia.,  vol.  xlvU. 
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tatmg  kDives,  saws,  artery-forceps  and  tenacula,  ligatures,  bone-forcepe, 
sponges*  long  needles  for  acupressui-e,  and  short  needles  threaded  (or 
wired),  close  at  hand  on  a  tray,  arranged  in  due  order ;  and  he  should 
see  with  his  own  eyes  that  every  requisite  is  at  hand  before  he  b^ins. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  convenient  posture,  so  that  the  operator  may  not  be  obliged 
to  stoop.  For  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the  patient  may  be  placed  on 
a  bed,  or  on  a  table  covered  with  a  folded  blanket ;  the  diseased  1^ 
should  project  sufficiently  over  the  edge,  and  should  be  supported  at 
the  knee  by  an  assistant,  who  sits  on  a  low  stool  in  front ;  and  the 
sound  limb  may  be  se- 
cured to  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  table  with  a 
handkerchief. 

For  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  in  an  adult,  the 
swgeon  should  have  a 
long,  straight,  sharp- 
pointed  knife.  Instead 
of  the  common  ampu- 
tating saw,  he  may,  if 
he  pleases,  use  the  in- 
strument depicted  below, 
and  invented  by  Mr. 
Butcher  of  Dublin,  al- 
though it  is  in  excision 
of  the  ends  of  bones 
that  it  is  most  particu- 
larly useful. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
the  blade,  which  is  8 
inches  long,  and  only 
•25  inch  in  breadth,  is 
most  tensely  stretched 
between     two     upright 

bars,  by  a  screw  in  the  middle  of  the  uppermost  cross  bar.  The  tension 
combined  with  the  fineness  of  the  teeth  renders  it  a  capital  cutter, 
whiUt  from  the  outset  of  the  teeth,  and  narrowness  of  the  blade,  it 
cannot  well  become  locked.  Moreover  it  can,  when  the  screw  is  re- 
versed, be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  be  there  fixed,  so  as  to  cut 
backwards  or  sideways.* 

Then  measures  must  be  adopted  for  compressing  the  main  artery 
and  preventing  too  great  loss  of  blood.  This  may  be  done,  either  by 
pressure  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  tourniquet. 

Pressure  with  the  hand  on  the  main  arterial  trunk,  if  effected  by  a 

•  The  saw  depicted  on  p.  772  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  described  by 
Mr.  Batcher,  Dublin  Joum.  Med.  So.,  Feb.,  1855.  Weiss  has  another  modiikai- 
tion  of  it,  suggested  by  Mr.  Bosk. 
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ateady  assisUnt  who  cwj  be  trusted,  is  sufficient  in  most  cases;  and  if 
the  limb  is  amputated  so  high  up  that  the  tourniquet  cannot  be  applied, 
there  is  of  course  no  choice ;  the  femoral  aiiery  must  be  compressed 


agninst  the  ramus  of  the  pnbes.  Both  hands  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Either  the  thumbs,  or  else  the  tip  of  the  fore,  middle,  and 
ring  fingers  in  a  line  should  compress  the  vessel,  and  when  one  hand 
relaxes  a  little,  the  other  should  press  more  firmly.  The  handle  of  s 
key  covered  with  lint  is  sometimes  used. 

The  common  tourniquet  consists  of  three  parts :  a  pad  to  comprais 
the  artery,  which  should  be  firm,  narrow,  and  flattiah  ;  a  strong  band 
which  is  buckled  round  the  limb ;  and  a  bridge-like  contrivance,  over 
which  the  band  passes,  with  a  screw,  by  turning  which  the  bridge  is 
raised,  and  the  band  tightened.  The  pad  should  always  be  placed  so 
as  to  compress  the  artery  against  the  bone.  Instead  of  a  pad  attacked 
to  the  band,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  small,  firm  roller,  about  an  indi 
thick ;  to  put  this  lengthwise  over  the  main  artery,  and  secure  it  by  a 
turn  of  bandage ;  and  to  apply  the  band  of  the  tourniquet  over  this. 
The  band  should  first  of  all  be  buckled  tightly ;  then  by  turning  the 
screw  a  veiy  powerful  degree  of  force  is  exerted.  The  screw  may  be 
put  over  the  pad,  or  on  another  part  of  the  limb  ;  but  it  should  alwap 
be  put  opposite  the  buckle  of  the  band.  The  advantage  of  the  tour- 
niquet is,  that  It  compresses  the  smaller  arteiies  as  well  as  the  prindpal 
trunk;  its  disadvantage  is,  that  it  arrests  the  venous  drculatioo,  sod 
causes  a  greater  loss  of  venous  blood ;  wherefore  it  should  never  be 
constricted  tightly  until  the  incisions  are  just  commencing. 

Amputations  may  be  performed  either,  1 ,  by  cutting  firom  the  skin 
towards  the  bone  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife,  or  with  two  owl 
semicircular  sweeps ;  or,  2,  by  transfixion  and  cutting  flaps  outwaids ; 
or  by  a  combination  of  either  method.  The  advantages  of  the  circular 
method  arc,  a  less  surface  of  wound,  a  more  clean  and  direct  section  of 
the  vessels,  and  less  liability  to  protrusion  or  uncovering  of  the  end  of 
the  bone.  Those  of  the  flap  are,  its  quicker  performance  (and  with  less 
pain  when  no  anaesthetics  are  used),  and  the  more  perfect  coaptation 
of  the  cut  surface.  The  vessels,  however,  are  apt  to  be  cut  or  sliced 
obliquely,  or  opened  in  more  places  than  one.  The  flap  operation 
enables  the  surgeon  to  select  a  flap  where  he  pleases,  so  that  when  the 
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flesh  on  one  side  of  the  limb  is  destroyed  by  disease  or  injory,  the  end 
of  the  stump  may  be  covered  with  a  flap  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
sound  side,  and  greater  length  of  limb  may  be  preserved.  But  it  is 
genei-ally  admitted  that  the  circular  produces  better  stumps. 

The  sui-geon  must  be  careful  to  have  skin  enough  to  cover  the  flesh, 
and  flesh  enough  to  cover  the  bone.  If  the  bone  is  inclined  to  project  it 
should  be  shortened  at  once ;  and  the  same  with  muscle  or  tendon,  and 
especially  with  ner\'es,  which  should  always  be  cut  short  if  they  project. 

Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds  ♦  declares  that  the  mortality  after  amputations 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  is  nearly  one  in  three ;  and  that  the  stumps  of 
those  who  escape  are  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  unable  to  bear 
pressure.  In  order  to  diminish  the  mortality,  and  produce  a  more 
useful  stump,  he  proposes  to  amputate  by  means  of  a  long  and  a  short 
rectangular  flap.  (See  pp.  776, 781.)  The  long  flap  is  to  be  formed  out  of 
such  parts  as  do  not  contain  the  principal  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and 
is  to  be  long  enough  to  fall  easily  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  Its  length 
and  breadth  are  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb :  it  is  there- 
fore a  perfect  square.  The  short  flap  is  one-fourth  its  length.  The 
long  flap  is  folded  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  imited  by  suture,  as 
shown  at  p.  776.  No  dressing  is  used  by  Mr.  Teale ;  and  he  orders 
the  stump  not  to  be  lifted  for  many  days.  He  believes  the  advantages 
of  his  plan  to  be,  that  tension  is  avoided  by  the  ample  size  of  the  long 
flap;  that  this,  folding  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  soon  acquires  organic 
onion  with  it,  and  seals  up  its  veins ;  that  the  limb  is  not  disturbed 
bj  lifting  and  dressing,  and  the  veins  consequently  are  early  closed ; 
and  that  the  end  of  the  bone  is  covered  by  parts  free  from  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  that  the  cicatrix  does  not  adhere  to  it. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  operations,  we  suppose  the  patient  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  chlorofoim;  unless  there  is  some  rare  and  special 
reason  to  the  contrary. 

Amputation  of  the  thigh.  1.  Circular  Method. — The  surgeon 
ftands  on  the  outer  side,  and  uses  his  left  hand  to  grasp  and  steady  the 
part  which  he  is  to  amputate.  The  artery  must  be  compi-essed  by  one  of 
the  methods  before  described,  and  an  assistant  must  gi'asp  the  limb 
with  both  hands,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  skin  as  high  as  possible.  Then 
the  surgeon  cx>mroences  by  putting  his  arm  under  the  limb,  and  makes 
an  incision  at  one  sweep,  completely  round  the  limb,  through  skin  and 
&t  down  to  the  fascia.  The  knife  of  course  cuts  from  heel  to  point. 
The  assistant  is  now  to  draw  the  skin  further  up,  the  retraction  being 
aided  by  a  few  touches  with  the  knife ;  and  then  the  knife,  being  put 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  retracted  skin,  is  to  be  made  to  divide  everything 
down  to  the  bone  by  another  clean  circular  sweep.  The  next  thing  is, 
to  separate  the  muscles  from  the  bone  for  another  inch  or  two  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  especially  those  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
bone ;  and  then  the  periosteum  having  been  divided  by  one  more  sweep, 
the  muscles  are  to  be  well  drawn  up  from  the  bone,  either  by  the  hands 

*  On  Amputation  by  a  long  and  a  short  Rectangular  Flap,  Lond.,  1858. 
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of  the  assistant  m*  b j  the  retractor,  a  piece  of  Hoen  with  a  londtndlBil 
slit  in  it.  The  saw  must  be  used  to  diride  the  bone :  it  should  be  brid 
perpendicnlarly  or  nearly  so :  it  should  be  nsed  rerj  lightly,  and  the 
last  few  strokes  shoald  be  excessiyely  short  and  gentle,  that  the  booe 
may  not  be  splintered.  If  it  is,  the  irregular  part  most  be  renooved  bj 
the  forceps.  The  femoral  artery  shoald  now  be  tied  (if  ordinary  l^s- 
tures  are  used),  its  orifice  being  seised  andsligfatly  drawn  oot  by  forceps ; 
and  afterwards  any  huge  braEM:hes  that  appear  in  the  mnscolar  inter- 
stices. Then  all  compression  should  be  suddenly  ceased,  so  that  snj 
arteries  that  are  liaUe  to  bleed  may  do  so,  and  be  tied  at  ooci. 
Haemorrhage  from  large  veins  is  to  be  restrained  by  elevating  tbe 
stump,  and  making  compression  for  a  short  time  with  the  6nger.  I^ 
however,  nothing  else  will  do,  they  must  be  tied.  Any  obstinate  oon^ 
from  small  vessels  should  be  retrained  by  sponging  with  coki  water,  or 
perhaps  by  a  touch  with  arg.  nitras.  So  soon  as  bleeding  has  ceased,  s 
light  bandage  may  be  passed  round  the  limb  above  the  stump,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  nicely  adapted  with  sutures  and  a  fee 
long  strips  of  plaster.  The  edges  are  to  be  brooght  together  in  s 
straight  line,  which  may  be  made  either  perpwdicolar  or  horizcHital, 
the  latter,  however,  being  the  better  plan. 

The  patient  should  then  be  removed  to  bed,  and  the  stomp  be  sap> 
ported  on  a  pillow  covered  with  oil-cloth  or  gutta-percha.  No  other 
application  will  be  needed  save  a  good  6ake  of  6ne  wadding  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  absorb  dischai-ge.  Pain  may  be  allayed  by  an  opiate.  The 
stump  may  remain  as  it  is  for  some  days,  thea>tton  being  changed,  and 
the  discharge  wiped  occasionally  from  its  surfece.  But  after  from  four 
to  six  days,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  diachaigt 
and  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  the  dressings  shoald  be  changed,  the 
sti-aps  being  taken  off  and  replaced  one  by  one,  with  care  notto  distub 
the  ligatures,  and  the  hands  of  an  assistant  being  employed  to  support 
the  edges,  and  prevent  their  falling  asunder.  At  the  subsequent  dre»- 
ings,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  to  renew  the  light  bandage  oee»> 
sionally,  which  was  passed  round  the  stump  soon  afber  the  operatioa, 
in  order  to  support  the  muscles,  and  prevent  thdr  retraction — to  bring 
together  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  adhesive  straps,  to  press  gently 
out  all  collections  of  matter,  and  take  care  that  there  is  no  baggmg ; 
— to  use  some  antiseptic  if  need  be — to  remove  the  ligatures  whea 
loose — (that  on  the  femoral  artery  should  not  be  disturbed  for  a  ftrt- 
night) — and  to  accelerate  cicatrization  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other 
stimulants,  if  the  granulations  appear  languid. 

Jf  the  patient  is  very  emaciated,  the  drcular  incision  may  be 
carried  down  to  the  bone  at  once  without  ceremony,  because  in  such 
patients  the  muscles  always  retract  greatly.  Sir  C.  Bell  reconunended 
the  skin  not  to  be  divided  quite  circularly,  but  the  knife  to  be  inclined 
a  little,  so  as  to  make  two  oval  flaps.  "Die  same  may  be  done  also  in 
dividing  the  muscles. 

2.  Fiap  Operation. — ^The  6aps  may  be  made,  either  from  the  ioacr 
and  outer,  or  Ctom  V^bA  «Sk\«c\«t  vod  ^qsterior  aspects  of  the  limb.    The 
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former  way  is  the  more  convenient  if  the  amputation  is  low  down ; 
but  the  latter,  if  it  is  in  the  middle  or  upper  third.  In  performing  this 
operation  in  the  latter  way,  the  surgeon,  standing  as  before,  grasp*  the 
ilesh  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  with  his  left  hand,  and  lifts  it 


^^"<:.' 


from  the  bone ;  then  passes  his  knife  horizontally  through  it — carries 
the  point  over  the  bone,  pushes  it  through  the  other  side  of  the  limb  as 
low  as  possible ;  then  makes  it  cut  its  way  out  upwards  and  forwards, 
so  as  to  make  the  anterior  flap.  In  amputating  the  right  thigh,  the 
knife  should  be  passed  behind  the  sapheua  rein.  It  is  again  entered  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  first  incision,  passed  behind  the  bone,  brought 
out  at  the  wound  on  the  other  side,  and  directed  so  as  to  make  a  pos- 
terior flap  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line.  Each  of  the  flaps  should 
be,  in  length,  rather  more  than  the  semi- diameter  of  the  limb  at  the 
point  operated  upon,  and  the  posterior  rather  longer  than  the  anterior 
to  allow  for  the  greater  retraction  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  Four 
inches  is  about  the  proper  average  length  of  the  flaps  from  base  to  apex. 
Both  flaps  are  now  drawn  back ;  the  knife  is  swept  round  the  bone  to 
divide  any  remaining  muscular  flbres,  and  the  bone  is  sawn  through. 
In  performing  this  operation  Mr.  Wood  prefers  to  make  the  flaps 
oblique ; — i.  e.  midway  between  the  antero-posterior  and  lateral  flaps, 
i\M  front  one  being  also  a  little  external^  and  longer  than  the  hinder 
flap.     This  secures  a  better  drainage  for  the  discharge,  and  insures  that 

*  This  cut  represents  the  surgeon  as  standing  on  the  inner  side ;  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  conv^{ent  on  the  whole  tiiat  be  should  stand  on  the  onter  side. 
The  knife  should  be  carried  along  close  to  the  bone  for  an  inch  or  more  before 
it  is  made  to  cut  the  flap.  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  says  that  It  is  better  to  make 
the  lower  flap  first,  since  thus,  the  integuments  being  relaxed,  it  is  easier  to 
shape  out  the  upper  flap  accurately. 
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the  cicatrix  is  behind  the  end  of  the  bone^  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
be  ^od  in  walking. 

hi  the  same  manner  flaps  maj  be  made  from  the  inner  and  ooter 
sides  of  the  limb,  the  soi^n  6rst  grasping  the  flesh,  and  transfixing 
it,  and  catting  a  flap  on  one  side  of  the  Iwne,  then  passing  the  kniie 
close  to  the  bone  on  the  other  side  (without  again  piercing  the  skin), 
and  making  another  flap. 

3.  Teale*8  Operation, — ^The  surgeon  is  recommended  to  begin  by 
marking  out  the  flaps  with  ink.  Taking  the  drcomfereDoe  of  the  limb 
at  the  point  where  tiie  bone  is  to  be  sawn,  half  of  this  will  be  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  flap.     One  Ime  is  to  be  traced  on  the 


side,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  femoral  Tessels,  without  including  them 
in  the  flap ;  a  similar  parallel  line  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  line  ol 
equal  length  joining  their  lower  extremities.  A  transverse  line  maj  then 
be  drawn  to  show  the  place  of  the  short  flap,  which  should  be  one 
fourth  the  length  of  the  long  one.  "  The  operator  begins,"  sajs 
Mr.  Teale,  "  by  making  the  two  lateral  incisions  of  the  long  flap  throngb 
the  inieguments  only.  The  transrerse  incision  of  this  flap,  supposing 
it  to  run  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  patella,  is  made  by  a  free  sweep 
of  the  knife,  through  the  skin  and  tendinous  structures,  down  to  the 
femur."  But  should  the  lower  transverse  line  fall  across  the  patella, 
the  skin  must  be  dissected  off,  and  the  cut  be  carried  down  to  the 
fiemur,  above  its  upper  edge.  "  This  flap  is  completed  by  cutting  the 
fleshy  structures  from  below  upwards,  dose  to  the  bone."  The  pos> 
terior  short  flap,  containing  the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  is  made  by 
one  sweep  of  the  knife  down  to  the  bone  ;  the  sofl  parts  being  after- 
wards separated  fi-om  the  bone  close  to  the  periosteum,  as  far  upwards 
as  the  intended  place  of  sawing. 

*  This  cut,  copied  from  Mr.  Teste's  book,  shows  the  flaps  put  together  by 
sutures. 
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SECTION  n. — AMPUTATION   AT  THE   HIP-JOINT. 

This  operation  is  requisite  in  cases  in  which  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  thigh-bone  is  smaslied,  and  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  so  injured 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  excision.  **No  man/*  says  Mr. 
Guthrie, "  should  suffer  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  when  the  thigh- 
bone is  entire.  It  should  never  be  done  in  cases  of  injury  when  the 
bone  can  be  sawn  through  immediately  behind  the  trochanter  major, 
and  sufficient  flaps  can  be  preserved  to  close  the  wound  thus  made. 
An  injury  wan*anting  this  operation  should  extend  to  the  neck  or  head 
of  the  bone,  and  it  may  be  possible,  as  I  have  proposed,  even  then  to 
avoid  it  by  removing  the  broken  parts.**  * 

It  is  generally  by  flaps ;  either  anterior  and  posterior,  'or  lateral. 
The  wiiter  saw  it  performed  in  the  year  1835  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  the  following  manner ; — 

The  femoral  artery  was  first  tied  immediately  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. This  was  the  rule  of  that  day,  but  was  quite  unnecessary.  The 
artery  should  be  compressed  during  the  operation,  and  its  cut  orifice  be 
tied  immediately  afterwards. 

The  patient  being  in  the  recumbent  posture  at  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  the  limb  held  out  horizontally,  a  long  knife  was  thrust  through 
the  limb  immediately  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  and  carried  for- 
wards and  inwaids,  and  made  to  cut  the  inner  flap  from  the  adductor 
muscles.  This  flap  should  be  immediately  grasped  by  an  assistant,  who 
should  compress  the  femoral  artery. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Mayo  cut  into  the  hip-joint  with  a  short 
strong  curved  knife,  and  severed  the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  digital  fossa.  Lastly,  putting  in  the  long  knife  over 
the  trochanter,  he  cut  downwards  and  outwaids  to  make  the  outer 
flap. 

This  amputation,  excluding  the  preliminary  tying  of  the  femoral 
artery,  was  most  bi-illiantly  accomplished  in  twenty-eight  seconds; 
yet  would  scarcely  in  the  present  day  be  justified,  since  it  was  performed 
upon  a  young  woman  to  get  rid  of  neuralgia  from  a  stump,  which  had 
undergone  two  previous  amputations. 

Of  the  method  by  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Liston,  a  very  good  example  is  aflx)rded  by  a  case  of  Mr.  Tatum's 
at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  July,  1855.  The  thigh  having  been  slightly 
bent  and  abducted,  the  knife  was  entered  at  the  outside  at  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thiixls  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  great  trochanter.  It  was  earned 
obliquely  inwards  and  downwai'ds  immediately  in  front  of  the  joint, 
and  brought  out  about  two  inches  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium. 

"Cutting  my  way  out,**  says  Mr.  Tatum,  "  I  made  a  large  anterior 
flap,  which  was  at  once  firmly  grasped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 

•  Guthrie,  Commentaries,  6th  edtt.,  p.  63. 
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of  hsmorrhage,  and  drawn  upwards.  The  anterior  {«rt  of  the  caprakr 
ligament  being  laid  bare  was  easily  divided ;  the  head  of  the  booe  was 
then  partially  dislocated  by  rotating  the  limb  outwards  and  extendiof 
it  backwards';  the  ligamentom  teres  was  at  once  cut  through,  and  the 
dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  completed.  The  knife  was  then  carried 
through  the  joint  and  over  the  tixxshanter,  and  the  posterior  flap  wss 
made.  In  doing  this  I  took  care  to  hare  this  flap  somewhat  small  and 
thin,  well  knowing  by  experience  that  a  large  posterior  flap  tends  by  its 
weight  to  drag  the  cut  sui-faces  apart  in  the  progrev  of  healing.  As  I 
completed  the  posterior  flap,  dry  sponges  were  stufl^ed  into  ths  wound 
by  assistants,  and  thus  all  hsemorrhage  was  at  once  stopped."  Plentj 
of  ligatures  securing  every  bleeding  vessel  including  the  femoral  vein; 
sutures  and  plasters,  completed  the  operation.  The  patient,  a  lad  of 
16,  left  the  hospital  in  a  month. 

In  this  case,  as  in  one  operated  on  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Guthrie,  the  entire 
thigh-bone  was  ronoved  in  oi-der  to  give  the  patient  a  greater  ohanoeof 
aecority  from  the  return  of  cancer  than  would  have  been  given  bj 
amputation  through  the  affected  bone.  In  any  such  case,  the  surgeon 
probably  will  be  able  to  plan  his  lines  of  incision  as  he  pleases ;  and 
the  limb  can  be  moved  in  any  direction,  to  fiunlitate  his  proceedii^ 
Not  so  in  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive  destruction  of  soft  parts 
and  smashing  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Here  the  suigeoo  must  be 
guided  by  the  direction  in  which  he  can  secure  the  best  covering  of 
skin.* 

SECTION  ni. — AMPUTATION  AT  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

This  operation  may  be  substituted  for  amputation  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh,  in  cases  in  which  excision  of  the  knee-joint  is  impracti- 
cable. 

1.  Syme*8  operation. — A  semiciitsular  indsicm  is  made  through  skin 
and  fascia  over  the  patella;  next,  the  knife  is  thrust  horizontally  m-nm 
immediately  behind  the  joint,  and  is  made  to  cut  a  long  flap  from  the 
calf  of  the  leg ;  next,  the  anterior  flap  being  lifted  np,  the  extenscr 
muscles  are  severed  fram  the  upper  border  of  the  patella ;  the  remain- 
ing soft  parts  are  divided,  and  the  femur  sawn  through  the  condyles, 
immediately  above  the  joint, 

2.  If  circumstances  permit  it,  an  anterior  flap  may  be  made  indod- 
ing  the  patella,  by  a  semicircular  incision  through  the  tissues  in  frost 
of  the  joint,  beneath  the  patella  from  the  posterior  part  of  one  cosxlyk 
of  the  femur  to  the  other.  Then  the  ligamentum  patelUe  is  cut  thnwgfa, 
the  patella  lifted  with  the  anterior  flap,  the  joint  opened  by  eotiing 
through  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments ;  and  lastly,  a  sufficiency  of 
under  flap  cut  from  the  calf.  The  interarticular  cartilages  should 
always  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  patella,  or  femur,  if  diseased. 
The  popliteal  artery  should  not  be  wounded  above  the  part  at  which  it 

*  For  details  of  other  modes  of  performing  this  operation,  see  Onthrie's  Oob- 
meniarVes  and  ^uXJbi  %  CSbR&&»&«  voL  it 
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U  terered.    The  patella  should  be  brought  down  over  the  end  of  the 
femur. 

SECTION  IV. — AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LEG. 

1,  Double  flap  Amputation  at  the  upper  fourth  of  the  leg. — This 
useful  operation,  practised  by  Mr.  Syme  and  the  late  Mr.  Liston, 
b  performed  a  little  below  the  knee-ioint,  the  bones  being  sawn  about 


two  inches  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  It  makes  the  most  useful 
kind  of  stump  for  the  labouring  man,  who  is  best  accommodated  with 
a  stiff  wooden  or  peg  leg,  since  the  pressure  is  borne  by  the  callous 
akin  and  bone  of  the  front  part  of  the  tibial  tuberosity  with  the  knee 


bent  as  in  kneeling.  The  stump  being  short,  does  not  project  behind 
beyond  the  socket  of  the  leg,  and  is  much  less  in  the  way  than  a 
longer  stump.     The  operation  is  performed  in  the   following  way. 

•  This  diagram  represents  the  lines  of  Incision  in  the  double  flap  and  oval 
amputations, 
t  Oval  ampuUUon,  before  the  stamp  is  put  together. 
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A  stout  bistoury,  with  a  blade  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  a  broad 
saw,  are  the  only  cutting  instruments  required.  The  flaps  are 
made  of  integuments  only  by  cutting  from  the  sur&oe  withcot 
transfixion.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  entered  on  the  side  about  two 
inches  below  the  tibial  tubercle,  and  carried  across  the  ftwit  of  the  leg, 
describing  a  carred  flap  rather  longer  than  the  half  diameter  of  t£« 
limb,  and  of  the  exact  width  of  the  semi-diameter.  The  flap  is  then 
dissected  up  clo.se  to  the  bones  and  deep  fascia.  A  flap  exactly  dmiitr 
is  then  made  on  the  posterior  aspect  (see  diagram),  and  the  integu- 
ments composing  it  are  raised^from  the  muscles.  The  latter,  with  the 
large  Tessels  and  nerves,  are  then  divided  transrenaely,  direct  to  the 
bones.  The  bones  are  then  equally  sawn  across.  Mr.  Syme  usoally 
commences  by  laying  on  the  saw  obliquely  downwards  to  cut  off  the 

S rejecting  comer  of  the  tibia,  and  then  reapplies  it  in  a  direct  positioa. 
Ir.  Listen  occasionally  excised  the  head  of  the  fibula  altogether  at  the 
same  time ;  but  this  was  found  to  open  the  knee-joint. 

2.  Ovai  Amputation  through  the  caUf. — An  oval  incisioo  is  made  in 
the  direction  shown  in  the  cut,  through  skin  and  fat;  these  are 
thoroughly  drawn  back ;  the  incision  is  carried  upwards  obliquely 
through  the  gastrocnemius  to  the  bones,  so  as  to  make  a  posterior  flap ; 
this  being  well  pulled  up,  the  remaining  soft  paiis  around  and  between 
the  bones  are  divided ;  lastly,  the  bones  are  sawn  through.  The  inte- 
guments are  brought  together  in  a  transverse  line.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is,  that  from  retraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  posterior 
flap,  the  front  edge  of  the  cut  tibia  may  be  left  bare,  and  become 
necrosed,  or  give  rise  to  a  tender  stump. 

3.  The  sirujU  flap  operation  is  peifoitned  by  Mr.  Fergusson  inanele* 
gant  and  expeditious  manner,  thus: — He  first  places  Uie  heel  of  the 


knife  on  the  side  of  the  limb  farthest  from  him,  and  draws  it  across  the 
front  of  the  limb,  cutting  a  semilunar  flap  of  skin ;  when  its  point  has 
arrived  at  the  opposite  side,  it  is  at  once  made  to  transfix  the  limb : 

*  Single  flap  amputation ;  the  limb  transfixed. 
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this  stage  of  the  operation  is  represented  in  the  figure  below  ;  and  then 
the  posterior  flap  is  cat.  The  surgeon  must  take  ciu-e  not  to  get  his 
knife  between  the  two  bones.  When  the  operation  is  performed  high 
up,  the  popliteal  artery  will  be  divided  instead  of  the  two  tibials.  The 
tibia,  however,  should  never  be  sawn  higher  than  the  tuberosity,  or  the 
joint  will  be  laid  open.  The  fleshy  noass  of  the  gastrocnemius  may 
requii-e  to  be  cut  out,  to  make  the  flap  thinner.  If  low  down,  the 
tench  AchUiis  will  require  to  be  shortened  after  the  flap  is  made.  The 
flap  is  to  be  brought  forwards,  and  confined  by  a  stitch  or  two,  the 
line  of  junction  being  horizontal. 

4.  Circular  Method. — ^The  artery  being  under  command,  as  in 
amputations  of  the  thigh,  and  the  leg  being  placed  horizontally,  one 
assistant  supporting  it  at  the  ankle,  and  another  holding  it  at  the  knee 
and  drawing  up  the  skin,  the  surgeon  makes  a  circular  incision  through 
the  skin,  four  inches  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  integuments 
are  next  to  be  dissected  up  for  two  inches,  and  turned  back ;  and  the 
muscles  are  to  be  divided  down  to  the  bone  by  a  second  circular  in- 
cision. Then  a  long  slender  double-edged  knife,  called  a  catline,  is 
passed  between  the  bones  to  divide  the  interosseous  ligament  and 
muscles,  and  both  bones  are  sawn  through  together,  the  flesh  being 
protected  by  a  retractor,  which  should  have  three  tails.  The  spine  of 
the  tibia,  if  it  projects  much,  may  be  removed  with  a  fine  saw  or  bone 
nippers,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  fibula  longer  than 

'7^ 


the  tibia,  or  it  will  give  much  trouble.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  and  peronseal  arteries,  and  any  others  requiring  it,  being  tied,  the 
stump  is  to  be  treated  as  directed  atter  amputation  of  the  thigh.  The 
int^uments  should  be  put  together  transversely. 

5.  Teale's  Operation. — The  length  and  breadth  of  the  anterior  flap 
are  to  be  determined  and  marked  out  as  before  described,  p.  77C.  The 
two  lateral  incisions  are  first  made  through  the  skin ;  and  the  transveree 
one  down  to  the  bone  ;  then  the  long  t^ap  is  dissected  up,  and  with  it, 
all  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  bones  and  interosseous  membrane ;  includ- 

•  Teale's  amputation  of  leg. 
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ing  the  anterior  tibial  vesaeU,  wbidi  are  divided  onoe  011I7.     The  dhoit 
posterior  flap  is  then  made  by  one  cat  down  to  the  bones,  and  is  to  be 


dissected  clean  from  the  bones  and  interosseous  membrane  np  to  the 
point  of  sawing.    'I'he  cuts  are  reduced  from  Mr.  Teale's  book. 

SECTION   V. — AMPUTATION  OF  THE   ARM. 

In  amputations  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  sof- 
fidently  commanded  by  compressing  the  artery  above  the  clavicle,  or 


in  the  arm.     If  it  is  thought  proper,  however,  the  tourniquet  noay  be 
applied  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  against  the  humerus. 
*  Tealc's  amputation  of  log. 
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1.  Circviar, — The  arm  being  held  out,  and  an  assistant  drawing  up 
the  skin,  one  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  integuments,  which 
being  forcibly  retracted  and  detached  from  the  deeper  structures  by  a 
few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  doubled  back  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  or  more,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  arm,  another  is  made  down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  should  be 
made  with  slight  divergences,  so  as  to  cut  the  skin  and  muscles  rather 
longer  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides.  The  subsequent  steps 
ai-e  precisely  similar  to  those  in  amputating  the  thigh. 

2.  Flaps. — ^The  knife  is  entered  at  one  side,  carried  do»vn  to  the 
bone,  turned  over  it,  brought  out  at  a  point  opposite  (the  vessels  being 

.left  behind  for  the  second  flap),  and  then  made  to  cut  a  neat  rounded 
anterior  flap  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  is  next  carried  behind  the 
bone  to  make  a  posterior  one  of  equal  length ;  and  is  lastly  swept  round 
tiie  bone,  to  divide  any  remaining  fibres.  The  division  of  the  bone, 
ligature  of  the  arteries,  and  treatment  of  the  stump  as  befoi-e. 

3.  it  is  occasionally  advisable,  in  order  to  get  as  long  a  stump  as 
possible,  to  amputate  the  upper  arm  with  one  long  flap  only,  taken  from 
the  uninjured  or  healthy  side.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  vary  with 
the  case  to  be  operated  on,  and  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
surgeon. 

SECTION   VI. — AMPOTA.TION   AT  THE  SHOULDER. 

This  may  be  performed  in  a  great  many  ways.  The  most  useful 
and  the  most  usually  employed  are,  1.  The  patient  being  seated  in  a 
chair  and  well  supported,  or,  which  is  better,  being  placed  on  a  firm 
table,  with  the  arm  well  raised,  and  projecting  beyond  its  edge,  and 
the  subclavian  artery  being  compressed,  the  surgeon  enters  a  long, 
narrow,  straight  knife  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  an 
inch  below  the  acromion.  From  this  point  he  thrusts  it  through  the 
muscle,  across  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and  brings  out  the  knife  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  axilla.  If  the  lefl  side  is  operated  on,  the  knife 
must  be  enteied  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  and  be  brought 
out  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Then,  by  cutting 
downwards  and  outwards,  the  external  flap  is  made.  The  arm  is  then 
brought  down  to  the  side  and  forcibly  adducted,  the  origins  of  the 
biceps  and  triceps,  and  insertions  of  the  infra  and  supra  spinatus  are 
next  cut  through,  and  the  joint  is  laid  open.  Finally,  the  blade  of  the 
knife  being  passed  through  the  joint  and  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  must  be  made  to  cut  the  inner  flap. 

2.  The  covering  for  the  exposed  part  of  the  scapula  in  the  preceding 
operation  was  obtained  from  the  deltoid.  But  it  may  also  be  obtained 
fi^m  the  muscles  in  front  or  behind,  supposing  the  deltoid  to  be  impli- 
cated in  the  disease  or  injury  which  demands  the  operation.  One 
elliptical  incision  may  be  carried  from  beneath  the  middle  of  the  acro- 
mion behind  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  and  another  in  front 
to  the  anterior  border  cutting  through  the  deltoid  down  to  the  bone. 
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These  flaps  being  dissected  up,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  may  be  opaMd, 
the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  socket,  and  the  remaining  seft 
parts  be  divided ;  or  the  bone  may  be  sawn  through  just  beneath  its 
neck.  An  assistant  should  be  directed  to  gprasp  the  fli4>  whicb  con- 
tains the  axillary  artery  just  before  it  is  divided,  because  the  pcessoze 
above  the  clavicle  is  generally  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  dreolatiflB 
entirely. 


SECTION  VII. — AMPUTATION  AT  THE   ELBOW. 

This  is  performed  by  passing  the  knife  through  the  muscles  in  fimt 
of  the  joint,  and  cutting  upwards  and  forwards,  ao  as  to  make  a  flip- 
from  the  fore-arm.  Then  the  operator  makes  a  transverse  indsioD  b^ 
hind  the  joint.  He  next  cuts  through  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
and  enters  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  external  condyie, 
then  divides  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and,  lastly,  saws  through  the 
olecranon,  the  apex  of  which,  attached  to  the  triceps,  may  be  left  in  the 
stump,  or  may  be  ailerwards  dissected  out. 


SECTION  VUI. — AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

This  operation  should  always  be  performed  as  near  the  wrist  as  pot* 
sible. 


1.  Circular, — The  limb  being  supported  with  the  thumb  uppenwA 
and  an  assistant  drawing  up  the  skin,  a  circular  incision  is  made  throogl 
it  down  to  the  fiascia.  When  the  integuments,  assisted  by  a  ft« 
touches  of  the  knife,  have  been  i-etracted  as  much  as  poenble,** 
folded  back  all  round  for  about  an  inch,  the  moscJes  are  divided  by> 
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second  circalar  incision;  the  interosseous  parts  and  the  remaining 
fibres  are  neit  cut  through  with  a  catline ;  the  flesh  and  the  bones  are 
then  to  be  sawn  through  together,  the  saw  being  worked  perpendicularly. 
The  radial,  ulnar,  and  one  or  two  interosseous  arteries  require  ligatures. 

2.  Flaps. — The  limb  being  plated  in  a  state  of  pionation,  the  sur- 
geon makes  a  flap  from  the  extensor  side,  just  as  is  represented  in  the 
cut  (p.  784) ;  and  he  then  transflxes  the  flexor  side,  and  makes  the 
other  flap ;  taking  cai-e  not  to  pass  the  knife  between  the  bones  whilst 
performing  either  transfixion.  The  interosseous  parts  are  next  divided, 
the  flesh  drawn  upwards,  and  the  bones  sawn  through.  If  the  tendons 
project  they  must  be  shortened.  Another  way  of  performing  the 
double  flap  operation  at  this  point  is  to  place  the  hand  in  a  supine 
position  and  to  cut  the  front  flap  first. 

TeaWs  operation  is  performed,  mutatis  mutandis^  like  that  of  tlie 
leg ;  and  that  of  the  upper  arm  like  the  thigh. 

SECTION   IX. — AMPUTATION   AT   THE  WRIST. 

1.  Circular. — The  skin  being  pulled  back,  a  circular  incision  is  made 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  line  that  separates  the  fore-arm  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Some  little  dissection  will  then  be  required  to  turn 
back  the  integuments  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  radio-carpal  joint.  The 
external  lateral  ligjiment  is  then  cut  through,  and  the  knife  carried 


across  the  joint,  to  divide  the  remaining  attachments.  Finally,  the 
styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  had  better  be  removed  with  the 
cutting  forceps,  and  the  integuments  brought  together  with  sutures. 

2.  Flaps. — A  semilunar  incision  is  made  across  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  its  extremities  being  at  the  styloid  processes,  and  its  centre  reach- 
ing down  as  far  as  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  flap  being 
dissected  up,  the  joint  is  opened  behind,  the  lateral  ligamentij  are  cut 
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through,  and  the  knife,  being  placed  between  the  carpus  and  bonei  of 
the  fore-arm,  is  made  to  cat  out  a  flap  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
palm,  as  represented  in  the  figure  (p.  785).  The  tendons  must  be  short- 
ened, the  styloid  processes  remored,  and  the  skin  brought  together  hj 
sutures.  The  radial  and  ulnar,  and  sometimes  an  abnormal  median 
artery,  will  require  ligature  after  this  operation. 


SECTION  X. — AMPUTATIONS  OP  THE   BAND. 

I.  Amputation  of  the  fingers  or  thumb  at  their  last  joint  may  be 
performed  thus : — The  surgeon  holds  the  phalanx  firmly  between  his 
Hnger  and  thumb,  and  bends  it,  so  as  to  gire  prominence  to  the  head  of 
the  middle  phalanx.  He  then  makes  a  straight  incision  across  the  head 
of  the  middle  phalanx,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  joint,  and  takes  care  to 
carry  it  deeply  enough  at  the  sides  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments. 
The  joint  being  thoroughly  opened,  the  bistoury  is  carried  through 
it,  and  made  to  cut  a  flap  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  last  phalanx, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  it  is  better  to  leave  too 
much  than  too  little. 


If,  however,  the  joint  cannot  be  bent,  this  operation  may  be  per^ 
formed  thus : — ITie  surgeon  holding  the  phalanx  firmly,  with  its  palmar 
surface  upwards,  first  passes  his  luife  horizontally  across  the  front  of 
the  joint,  the  flat  surface  towards  it,  and  cuts  out  the  anterior  flap; 
then  divides  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  remaining  attachments  with 
one  sweep  of  the  knife. 

II.  Amputation  at  the  second  joint  of  the  finger  or  thumb 
may  be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  It  is  always  expedient  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fingers 
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and  thumb;  consequently,  in  cases  admitting  of  it,  flaps  may  be  made 
from  the  soft  parts  whererer  practicable,  and  then  the  bone  cat  with 
forceps.  Teale's  plan  of  making  a  flap  from  the  dorsal  surface  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  S.  Hey,  with  great  advantage.  Jn  many  cases  a 
circular  operation  will  preserve  a  longer  stump  than  a  flap. 

IV.  AMPUI'ATION  op  A  FINGER  AT  THE  METACARPAL  JOINT  may 

be  effected  thus : — The  surgeon  should  make  out  accurately  the  situa- 
tion of  the  joint  between  tie  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  or  knuckle 
and  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  If  he  looks  for  the  transverse  lines 
on  the  palmar  aspect,  that  mark  the  fleiure  of  the  joint  and  divide  the 
finger  from  the  palm,  he  may  calculate  that  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint,  at  which  he  is  to  amputate,  is  about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the 
wrist  than  this  line  is.  Then  he  may  begin  by  making  a  semilunar 
incision  on  one  side  of  the  prominence  of  the  knuckle,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  joint,  and  should  carry  it  round  in  front  of  the  joint 
to  the  web  on  the  other  side,  thus  encircling  two-thirds  of  the  joint. 
The  finger  should  now  be  drawn  to  the  other  side,  the  eitensor  tendon 
cut  through,  and  the  point  of  the  bistoury  passed  into  the  joint,  and 
made  to  divide  its  ligaments.  This  will  allow  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
be  turned  out,  so  that  the  bistoury  being  placed  behind  it  may  cut 
through  the  remaining  attachments  and  make  another  flap.  This 
operation  may  also  be  performed  by  making  an  incision  on  one  side  of 
the  joint  (as  in  the  method  just  described),  and  then  bringing  it  across 
the  palmar  surface,  and  round  the  other  side,  to  terminate  where  it 
b^an.  The  tendons  and  ligaments  are  now  to  be  divided,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  turned  out.  The  digital  arteries  must  be  tied,  and  afler 
bleeding  has  ceased,  the  wound  may  be  closed  by  confining  the  adjoin- 
ing fingei-s  together.  In  patients  for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  gave  the 
hand  from  much  evident  deformity,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
should  be  cut  otl*  with  the  bone  forceps,  either  instead  of  cutting  through 
the  joint  or  after  this  has  been  done.  This  enables  the  other  fingere  to 
be  brought  closer  together  after  the  amputation,  so  that  the  loss  of  the 
digit  is  lesa  observable.  Since,  however,  some  of  the  strength  of  the 
hand  is  thereby  sacrificed,  this  should  not  be  done  on  the  hand  of  a 
labouring  man.  Mr.  Wood  performs  this  operation  by  making  two 
separate  deep  cuts  with  the  bistoury  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  meeting 
each  other  at  each  end,  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal  as{)ect,  and  then 
severing  the  tendons  and  bone  or  joint. 

V.  AMPUTATION  OF  THE   METACARPAL   BONE    OP    THE    THUMB 

may  be  performed  thus : — The  thumb  being  held  out,  a  bistoury  is  in- 
serted near  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  its  point  is  thrust  between 
the  bone  and  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  as  close  to  the 
bone  as  possible,  and  brought  out  just  above  the  articulation  with 
the  trapezium.  This  step  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Secondly,  the  bis- 
toury is  made  to  cut  its  way  outwai-Js.  Tliirdly,  an  incision,  begin- 
ning at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  List,  is  carried  along  the  bone,  and 
round  and  behind  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  to  meet  the  other  in- 
daion  at  its  commencement  (see  Fig.  2).     Fourthly,   the  bistoury 
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should  be  posted  along  the  metacarpal  bone  to  dear  it  from  its  it- 
iiiainfng  attachments;    and  lastlj,  the  bone  should  either   be  cat 

1, 


through,  or  disarticulated.  If  the  latter  proceeding  is  neoessarj,  the 
bone  must  be  forcibly  abducted,  and  the  ligaments  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  metacarpo-trapezial  joint  be  cut  through  first. 


I 


When  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  alone  is  diseased,  it  shouU. 
Mr.  Fergusson  advises,  be  extirpated  alone,  and  its  phalanges  should  he 
preserved.  The  bone  should  bie  exposed  by  means  of  an  incision  aloo<; 
iU  radial  nnargin  ;  then  its  articulation  with  the  phalanges  should  he 
divided;  andWWy/xlxna.'^  V>^  turned  out  and  sepaxmtcd  fixMD  the  trs- 
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pezium ;  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  radial  artery  where  i^  passes 
between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones. 

VI.  Ajnputation  at  the  head 
of  a  metacarpal  bone  is  effected 
by  making  an  incision  on  each 
side  of  it  (as  in  amputation  of 
the  fingere  at  the  joint,  but 
extending  rather  higher  up), 
and  then  cutting  through  the  I 
bone  with  the  cutting-forceps. 
Mr.  Fergusson  rewramends  the  J 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  | 
be  removed  in  almost  every  in- 
stance where  the  entii-e  finger 
is  abstracted,  because  the  de- 
formity is  much  less.  But  the 
part  need  not  be  removed  high 
enough  up  to  divide  the  trans- 
verse ligament.  Care  must  be 
taken  during  the  cure  to  keep 
the  fingers  parallel,  and  prevent 
them  from  crossing  at  their  tips. 

VII.  Amputation  of  the  metacarpal  done  of  the  little 
FINOER  is  perfonned  thus : — An  incision  is  made  along  the  ulnar  bor- 
der of  the  dorsum  of  the  bone,  and  is  carried  round  the  root  of  the 
little  finger.  The  skin  and  Besh  are  dissected  off,  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  the  bone  divided  or  disarticulated.  (See  amputation  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  lefl  toe.) 

If  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  shafl  of  one  or  any  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  is  to  be  removed  also,  an  incision  should  be  made  along  its  dor- 
sum,  to  the  point  where  tHk  two  former  ones  meet ;  and  theii  the  flesh 
being  dissected  away  on  either  side,  the  bone  may  be  cut  through  or 
disarticulated  according  to  circumstances.  In  dividing  the  metacarpal 
bone  in  these  amputations  the  forceps  should  have  their  handles  in- 
clined backwards,  so  as  to  slope  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  obliquely,  and 
pi-event  a  prominent  angle  above. 


SECTION   XI.— AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE    FOOT. 

I.  Amputation  of  the  toes  at  any  of  their  joints  is  perfoi-metl 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  amputation  of  the  fingers.  In  remov- 
ing a  single  toe  from  its  metatai-sal  bone,  the  surgeon  should  take  care 
first  of  all  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  the  joint,  which  lies  rather 
deeply.  Moreover,  he  should  not  lemovc  the  head  of  a  metatarsal 
bone,'  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  because  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  foot.* 

•  Mr.  Haynes  WaltoD  has  favoured  the  writer  with  a  valuable  note  to  the 
effect,  that  it  is  de$irable  to  explore  the  real  seat  and  amount  of  disease  about 
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II.  Amputation  of  all  the  toes  at  their  metataksal 
JOINTS — an  operation  which  may  be  requisite  in  cases  of  frost-bite- 
is  performed  by  first  making  a  transrerse  iudsion  along  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  dividing  the  tendons  and  lateral  liga- 


ments of  each  joint  in  succession ;  and  the%  the  phalanges  being  di&lo- 
cated  upwards,  the  kuife  is  placed  beneath  their  metatarsal  extremities, 
and  made  to  cut  out  a  flap  from  the  skin  on  the  plantar  sur&ce, 
sutiiclent  to  cover  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

111.  Amputation  of  the  metatarsal  bone  op  the  great 
TOE  is  peifoi-med  precisely  like  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  Hnger.  An  incision  down  to  the  bone 
with  a  scalpel,  is  carried  along  its  dorsum  and  round  the  root  of  the 
great  toe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Secondly,  the  knife,  which  must  be  kept 
as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  is  made  to  dissect  it  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts  ;  thirdly,  the  bone  is  cut  through  with  forceps,  a  part 
of  the  operation  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Vessels  are  to  be  tied,  and  the  wound 


the  tarsus,  before  porformiug  amputation.  For  example,  he  hati  a  case  in  which 
the  head  of  Vie  mt-tatarml  bone  of  the  grtfot  toe  was  siwpecU'd  to  be  Ciuiuoa, 
and  wa»  condemned  to  ho.  cut  out ;  a  serious  «'peration,  inasmuch  as  it  tAkes 
away  one  of  the  three  supports  of  the  arch  of  the*  foot.  But  a  fret-  incision 
revealed  dit^ea^e  in  the  first  jjhalonx  only.  Thi5  v\as  removed,  and  the  patient 
recovered  with  the  sUghtest  poaaible  limp. 
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nought  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.    It  most  be  borne  In  mind  that, 
in  dividing  the  metataml  bones  of  the  great  or  little  toes,  or  the  me- 

1.  3. 


Acarpal  bones  of  the  fore  or  little  finger,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
eare  any  prominent  angle. 


IV.  Amputation  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  {Hey*B  ope- 
niion)  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: — ^The  exact  situation  of 
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the  articulation  of  the  great  toe  to  the  inner  canei£>nn  booe  f  to  which 
the  tendon  of  the  tihtalis  anticoc  may  serve  as  a  guide)  beinfl:  ascer- 
tained, a  semilunar  inciiiion,  with  the  convexity  forwards,  is  made  down 
to  the  bone,  acroes  the  instep,  from  a  point  just  in  fi*ont  of  the  aforesud 
articulation,  to  the  outside  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  6(\h  metatarsal 
bone.  The  flap  of  skin  thus  formed  being  turned  back,  the  bistoury  is 
first  to  be  passed  straight  across  the  tendons  and  vessels  so  as  to  cut 
them  a  little  shoi-ter  than  the  integuments,  then  to  be  paawd  round  behind 
the  projection  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  so  as  to  divide  the  estoDal 
ligaments  which  connect  it  with  the  cuboid.  The  dorsal  ligaments  are 
next  to  be  cut  through,  and  then  the  remaining  ones,  the  bones  being 
depressed.  The  fourth  and  third  metatarsal  bones  are  to  be  disarticn* 
lateii  in  a  similar  manner,  dividing  their  ligaments  ^nth  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  taking  care  not  to  let  the  instrument  become  locked  be- 
tween the  bones.  The  first  metatarsal  is  next  to  be  attacked,  and 
lastly,  the  second,  the  extremity  of  which,  being  locked  in  between  the 
three  cuneiform,  will  be  more  difRcult  to  dislodge.  Perhaps  it  maj 
be  convenient  to  saw  it  across.  When  all  the  five  bones  are  detached, 
the  surgeon  completes  the  division  of  their  plantar  ligaments,  and 
slightly  sepamtes  the  textures  which  adhere  to  their  under  surface  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  and  then,  the  foot  being  placed  horizontally,  be 
puts  the  blade  under  the  Ave  bones,  and  carries  it  forwards  along  their 
inferior  sur&ce  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  toes, 
so  as  to  form  a  flap  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
sufficient  to  cover  the  denuded  tarsal  bones. 

V.  Amputation  throuqu  the  tarscs. 
so  as  to  remove  the  navicular  and  cuboid  boaes, 
with  all  the  parts  in  6:x>nt  of  them,  is  coid> 
monly  called  Choparfs  operation.  In  the 
flrst  place,  the  articulation  of  the  cuboid  with 
the  06  calcis  (which  lies  about  midway  be* 
tween  the  external  malleolus  and  the  tube^ 
osity  of  the  flflh  metatarsal  bone),  and  thst 
of  die  navicular  with  the  astragalus  (which 
will  be  found  just  behind  the  prominence  t& 
the  navicular  bone  in  front  of  the  inixr 
ankle),  must  be  sought  for;  and  a  semilansr 
incision  be  made  from  one  to  the  other,  as  io 
the  last-described  operation.  The  flap  of  the 
skin  being  turned  back,  the  internal  sod 
dorsal  ligaments  that  connect  the  navicuhu-  to 
the  astragalus,  are  to  be  divided  with  the  poist 
of  the  bistoury,  recollecting  the  convex  shape 
of  the  head  of  the  latter  bone.  The  iig*- 
ments  connecting  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  sit 
next  divided,  and,  lastly,  a  flap  is  to  be  prO' 
cured  from  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  mav  be  expedient,  after  this  opift- 
tion,  to  divide  i]h«  \«u\q  kdi\W«  it  the  heel  is  drawn  backwmrda. 
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In  these  amputations  the  doi-sal  arterj  of  the  foot,  and  the  external 
plantar  or  digital  branches  usaallj  require  ligature. 


SECTION  XII. — AMPUTATION   AT    THE    ANKLE-JOINT. 

I.  Stme's  AMPUTATION. — The  espence  of  this  operation  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  entire  foot,  and  in  preserving  the  integument  of  the 


heel  as  the  most  natural  pad  for  the  stump  to  rest  upon.  The  incisions 
employed  are  different  in  the  hands  of  various  surgeons.  But  that 
generally  adopted  is  repi-esented  in  the  cut  (Fig.  1 ).  The  knife  is  carried 
round  down  to  the  bone.     The  ankle-joint  is  laid  open  in  front,  and  its 

*  Syme's  amputation.    .No.  1.  The  incision.     No.  2.  The  flap  after  removal 
of  the  oe  calcit. 
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lateral  ligaments  dtrided.  The  os  calcis  is  then  diwectod  oat,  in  which 
process,  which  is  not  easy,  the  knife  should  be  kept  dose  to  the  bone, 
so  as  not  to  wound  the  pUntar  arteries  if  possible.    The  malleoli  are  cat 


off  smoothly,  and  if  there  is  any  disease  of  the  ankle-joint,  a  thin  layer 
of  the  end  of  the  tibia  should  be  removed ;  the  posterior  flap  is  tbea 
brought  forwai-d  and  retained  by  suture.  The  skin  of  the  heel  is  rather 
liable  to  slough,  and  hence  many  surgeons  make  the  indaion  man 
oblique,  so  as  to  preserve  more  skin  from  the  dorsom  of  the  foot,  sad 
less  from  the  sole. 

II.  Pirigoff's  amputation  is  theoretically  more  perfect  thsa 
Syme*8,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  easier  to  perform,  leaving  a  longer  stump, 
better  adapted  to  bear  pressure ;  and  does  not  disturb  the  tcDdo 
Achillis,  nor,  generally  speaking,  cause  so  much  injury — nor  is  there 
the  hollow  flap.  Instead  of  dissecting  out  the  entire  os  calcis,  this  sa^ 
geon  removes  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  which  supports  the  astn- 
galus,  and  leaves  the  heel  process,  which  forms  a  rounded,  callous,  sad 
natural  termination  to  the  stump,  and  fits  better  into  the  heel  of  a  shot 
for  the  support  of  the  body. 

M.  Pin(;off  began  his  first  incision*  clese  in  front  of  the  oater  mal- 
leolus, and  carried  it  straight  down  to,  and  transversely  across  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  then  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  front  of  the 
inner  malleolus.  It  divides  eveiything  down  to  the  bone ;  and  the  tnci* 
ston  is  brought  obliquely  forwards  on  the  inner  side,  in  order  not  to 
cut  the  posterior  tibial  arteiy   before  its  division   into  its  plantar 

*  See  a  very  «ood  aoconnt  of  this  openttoo  by  Mr.  Spenoer  Welkk  Med* 
Times.  20ih  Maxtik^  V»^«. 
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branches.  The  ends  of  this  incimon  are  connected  by  a  second  semi- 
lunar one  across  it  into  the  ankle-joint,  which  is  to  be  held  vrith  the 
foot  extended.  When  the  front  of  the  joint  is  thus  laid  open,  the  late- 
ral ligaments  are  divided ;  and  then  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule. 
Now  with  a  narrow  saw  (such  as  Butdier's,  p.  771)  the  os  calcis  is 
sawn  through,  from  behind  forwards  and  downwards.  Then  the  mal- 
leoli are  separated  from  the  anterior  flap,  and  sawn  off,  and  a  thin  slice 
of  the  tibia  if  diseased.  Lastly,  the  cut  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is 
ba-ought  into  contact  with  the  tibia;  and  the  wound  united  with 
sutures.  A  very  handy  method  of  doing  this  operation  is  described  by 
Pirrie,  of  Aberdeen.  After  the  transverse  cut  across  the  heel,  the  saw 
ia  at  once  applied,  and  the  os  calcis  divided  from  below  upwards  and 
backwards.  The  anterior  cross-cut  is  then  made  a  little  above  the 
ankle-joint,  and  the  malleoli  sawn  oflf  without  opening  the  joint.  The 
two  cuts  are  then  connected  at  their  posterior  corner  by  dividing  the 
tendinous  and  ligamentous  structures  behind  the  joint.  A  very  neat 
stump  may  be  thus  made  very  expeditiously. 


SECTION  XIII. — AFPECTIOKS  OF  STUMPS. 

I.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flesh  shrinks  away  from  the  end 
of  the  bone,  which  becomes  white  and  dry,  and  finally  exfoliates.  The 
nitric  acid  lotion  is  the  best  application. 

II.  Protrusion  of  the  bone  is  a  very  awkward  circumstance.  It 
not  only  greatly  retards  the  healing  of  the  stump,  but  produces  a  cica- 
trix which  is  thin,  red,  constantly  liable  to  ulqerate,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  least  pressure  or  friction.  The  cause  of  the  conical  stump,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  geneitdly  a  want  of  skin  and  muscle  sufficient  to 
cover  the  end  of  the  bone.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arises  from  spas- 
modic retraction  of  the  muscles,  especially  if  they  have  not  been  properly 
supported  by  biiudages  during  the  cure.  The  i-eroedy  is  simple ;  the 
bone  must  be  shortened.  This  may  be  done  in  slight  cases  by  making 
a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  bone  on  the  side  opposite  the  vessels, 
and  sawing  offa  sufficient  portion  of  it,  removing,  at  the  snme  time,  any 
diseased  portion  of  the  cicatrix.  But  if  the  projection  is  considerable 
the  entire  end  of  the  stump  must  be  amputated. 

III.  Neuralgia  of  the  stump  is  another  very  untowanl  event.  It 
sometimes  arises  because  the  ti-uncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  (which 
after  amputation  always  swell  and  become  bulbous)  adhere  to  the  cica- 
trix, so  as  to  be  subject  to  constant  coropi-ession  and  tension.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  entirely  independent  of  any  morbid  state  of  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  but  arises  from  some  irritation  in  their  course, 
or  from  some  irritation,  centric  or  excentric,  of  the  spinal  cord.  Some- 
times, again,  no  local  cause  whatever  is  detectable ;  and  the  pain  is 
evidently  connected  with  an  hysterical  state  of  the  system.  In  any 
case  the  symptoms  are  extreme  irritiibility  and  teudeiiiess,  paroxysms 
of  violent  neumlgic  pain,  and  spasms  and  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
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which  not  onfreqaeotly  retract,  and  cause  the  bone  to  protnide,  and 
the  stump  to  become  conical. 

Treatment. — 1.  Painting  with  tincture  of  aconite,  or  Soott*s  oint- 
ment, F.  ICO,  spread  on  lint,  andworaas  a  plaster ;  or  the  emplaftrua 
saponis  or  plumbi,  combined  with  a  little  belladonna  or  opium;  taoia 
and  aperients,  together  with  change  of  air,  sometimes  suffice  to  r^ 
move  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  these  as  well  as  of  other  irregular 
cicatrices.  2.  If  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  refeiTed  to  one  or  tvo 
nerves  only,  their  bulbous  extremities  should  be  cut  down  upon  and 
removed.  3.  If,  however,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump  is  \mp^ 
cated,  or  if  the  stump  is  conical,  a  second  amputation  may  be  r^ 
sorted  to. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
EXCISION  OF   BOXES  AND  JOINTS. 

I.  Excision  of  Bones. — We  have  already  stated  that  bone  when 
dead  roust  be  removed  by  operation,  because  nature  seems  not  only  to 
have  provided  no  means  of  absorption,  but  the  process  of  repair  enve- 
lops the  dead  portion  in  a  sheath  of  new  bone  that  renders  medianical 
extrusion  most  improbable.  We  also  intimated  that  bone  when  infil- 
trated with  unhealthy  lymph,  and  soflened  or  carious,  has  but  slow 
power  of  recovery,  and  that  extirpation  of  the  diseased  part  is  ad- 
visable.  Bone  may  also  be  invaded  by  cancer  or  other  tumours, 
which  render  removal  necessary. 

Accordingly  there  are  very  few  bones  in  the  extremities  which  hatf 
not  been  removed  wholly  or  in  pai-t,  and  many  in  the  trunk  and  head. 
Operations  for  this  end  ai-e  usually  exceedingly  difficult  and  laborioat, 
and  are  anything  but  attractive  to  the  lookers  on.  When  the  existani 
of  a  tumour,  or  of  diseased  or  dead  bone  is  asceiiained,  and  its  extent 
explored  by  probes,  if  there  are  sinuses  which  admit  of  it,  a  suffidfnt 
incision  is  made  throagh  the  thickened  parts ;  and  it  must  be  madt 
where  the  bone  is  nearest  the  surface,  and  where  important  vesseb  and 
nerves  aie  not  in  the  way.  Then  if  there  is  a  shell  of  new  bone  it 
must  be  bored  with  trephines,. or  cut  with  forceps,  or  chisel,  or  goofji; 
and  when  the  diseased  part  is  exposed, 'it  must  be  removed  as  it  tert 
may.  In  cutting  it  out  from  any  adherent  tissues,  the  knife  nrast  bt 
kept  close  to  it. 

Of  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  cromum,  and  of  the  upper  and  lover 
jaw,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  clavicle  has  been  extirpated  br 
Mr.  Travers  for  a  tumour ;  by  Mr.  Davie  because  it  pressed  on  tli 
trachea.  (See  pp.  248,  311.)  The  acapnia  was  extirpated  by  Mr. 
W.  Fergusson  from  a  patient  who  had  previously  suffered  ampotatioD  at 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  for  caries,  leaving  the 
arm  &ti\l  counac^  ^Ith  the  body,  and  forming  a  useful  limb ;  it  has 
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also  been  extirpated  by  Mr.  Syme  for  tumours.  It  is  laid  bare  by 
a  ^  incisioD :  the  acromion  sawn  through,  the  levator  anguli,  trapezius, 
and  serratus  divided,  the  mass  lifted,  the  neck  of  the  bone  sawn,  and 
the  deltoid  and  remaining  muscles  divided.  Thestemtmi  is  occasionally 
perforated,  and  removed  piecemeal.  The  rifjs  when  canous  present  no 
difficulty,  llie  pleura  is  usually  thickened,  ejcccpt  in  the  case  of 
tumours.  Portions  of  the  ossa  innominata  have  been  taken  away. 
The  coccyx  may  require  to  be  cut  out  for  disease,  or  for  neuralgia ; 
and  for  the  latter  malady  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  subcuta- 
neous incision,  so  as  to  isolate  the  bone  from  all  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues. Portions  of  each  of  the  long  bones  are  removed  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Jones  has  removed  the  entire  ulna  ;  the  whole  or  greater 
portion  of  the  fibula  and  radius,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  have  also  been  taken  away,  in  cases  in  which  otherwise  ampu- 
tation would  have  been  the  only  resource. 

II.  In  like  manner,  in  cases  in  which  joints  are  hopelessly  diseased, 
modern  surgeons  have  substituted  the  cutting  out  the  portions  of 
diseased  bone,  for  the  cutting  oflf  the  whole  limb;  and  the  results  have 
been  encouraging.  It  seems  to  be  estiblished,  that  excision  is,  on  the 
whole,  safer  than  amputation  ;  less  violence  is  done  to  the  body,  fewer 
great  arteries  and  nerves  are  injured,  and  fewer  large  veins  are  divided. 
Lastly,  the  patient  is  left  with  an  imperfect  limb,  it  is  true,  but  with 
one,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  highly  useful.  What  we  say  of  excision 
for  disease,  applies  with  double  force  to  excision  for  injury.* 

III.  The  elbow  joint  is  one,  the  excision  of  which  has  been  now  for 
some  years  an  established  rule.  The  operation  is  performed  thus.  The 
patient  is  on  his  back  chloroformed,  and  the  arm  held  out  in  a  prone 
posture  by  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  holds  the  upper  arm,  the 
other  the  fore-ann.  An  incision  through  skin  and  subjacent  textm-es 
15  then  made  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  joint ;  its  centre 
about  the  hvel  of  the  olecranon  ;  its  length  from  two  to  four 
inches ;  and  it  should  be  so  planned  as  not  to  go  into  the  groove  where 
the  ulnar  nerve  lies.  A  second  incision,  parallel  to  this,  is  made  on 
the  radial  side,  and  a  third  transversely,  severing  the  triceps  from  the 
olecranon.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  gently  drawn  inwards  and  protected, 
the  lateral  ligaments  severed,  the  elbow  forcibly  bent,  so  as  to  turn 
out  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  olecranon  may  now  be  cut  oflf  with 
forceps,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  clearly  what  other  portions  of  bone 

•  A  grenadier  before  Sehastopol  received  a  wound  In  the  popliteal  space. 
All  that  was  to  be  seen  was  a  small  orifice  with  inverted  edges.  On  introducing 
the  finger,  the  direction  of  the  wound  was  found  to  be  immediately  forwards ; 
pain  was  felt  in  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  Joint  was  half  bent, 
and  could  scarcely  be  moved.  Hence  it  was  presumed  that  the  ball  had  lodged 
in  the  Joint,  On  the  third  day  amputation  was  performed.  The  ball  was 
fonnd  impacted  in  the  semilunar  oirtilage  over  the  inner  head  of  the  tibia.  On 
the  third  day  after  the  amputation,  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  femoral 
artery  came  on.  and  the  patient  quickly  diwl.  Dr.  M'Cowan,  who  reports  the 
case,  says,  very  Justly,  that  if  excision  hud  been  performed  as  be  himself  had 
Intended,  at  all  events  the  immediate  cause  of  the  patient's  death  would  have 
been  avoided.— J/edtcoJ  Tima  and  Got.,  March  1, 1856. 
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are  denuded,  softened,  or  necroeed,  and   they  may  be  cat  off  witii 

forceps  or  saw.  Mr.  Fergunon's  Lion  ForcepK,  p.  483,  will  be  of 
gi'eat  senrioe  in  steadying  the  extremitj  of 
bone  which  is  being  remoTed.  As  nnich 
as  is  necessary,  and  no  more,  of  the  br«- 
chialis  must  be  cleared  from  the  coroooid 
process.  The  lower  end  of  the  bamerv 
is  next  dealt  with;  if  it  reqains  to  be 
cleared  from  the  soft  parts  in  front,  the 
knife  most  be  kept  doee  to  the  bone ;  then 
as  mnch  as  necessary,  and  no  more,  maj 
be  cut  off.  Arteries  are  now  to  be  tied, 
and  so  soon  as  bleeding  has  ceased,  tbe 
wound  is  to  be  brought  together  by  ss- 
tures,  and  the  arm  laid  in  a  half-bent  pos- 
ture, either  on  an  angular  splint,  wdl  padded 
and  coTered  with  oiled  silk,  to  whidi  it  it 
to  be  properly  secured  by  bandages;  « 
Mr.  Butcher's  box,  with  moreabk  smIk, 
may  be  used ;  or  Mr.  Christopher  Heath '» 
splint,  which  secures,  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, the  advantages  of  entire  rest ;  tbe 
power  of  keeping  the  limb  of  any  dearei 
length,  by  means  of  the  screws ;  the  power 
of  bending  it  to  aoy  angle  by  means  of  tbe 

centi-nl  hinge;   and  the  convenience  of  dressing  the  wound  witboat 

disturbance.     The  cut  explains  itself.* 


When  the  reparative  stage  has  fairly  set  in,  the  joint  should  be 
moved  from  time  to  time  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  flexible  nnftii^ 
medium  ov  false  joint. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  plan  of  the  incisions  and  tbe  after 
steps  of  the  operation  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  For  is- 
stance,  the  incision  may  be  a  perpendicular  one  six  inches  or  >o  io 
length — which  is  theoretically  the  best — or  may  be  like  X  or  ^-,  or 

*  See  Mr.  Heath's  paper,  Lancet,  28th  Nov.,  ldS7. 
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a  simple  carved  Bap  from  side  to  side ;  or  beginning  with  a  single  | 
the  surgeon  may  enlarge  it  to  ^  or  H  ^  he  sees  occasion.  Gouge 
forceps  may  be  of  service  in  these  and  other  like  operations. 

rV.  The  shoulder-joint  may  be  exposed  by  making  a  perpen- 
dicular incision  through  the  deltoid,  three  or  four  inches  downwai'ds 
from  the  acromion  ;  and  another  from  the  extremity  of  the  first  incision 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid.  The 
triangular  flap,  thus  formed,  is  reflected  upwards  and  backwards ;  the 
joint  is  laid  open ;  the  capsular  tendons  divided ;  the  head  of  the 
humerus  turned  out  and  sawn  off;  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  removed  by  the  bone-nippers  or  gouge. 
But  as  this  operation  is  most  frequently  required  in  cases  of  gun-shot 
wound,  the  surgeon  may  vaiy  his  incisions,  according  to  the  extent  and 
situation  of  the  wound ;  and  may  make  them  of  a  V  ^^  T  shape,  or 
may  make  a  simple  curved  flap,  by  cutting  from  near  the  coracoid 
process  to  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  root  of  the  acromion. 

V.  Excision  of  the  wrist-joint. — This  is  an  excision  which 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  least  promising,  because  of  the 
excessive  complexity  of  the  joints  surrounding  the  diseased  bones.  Yet 
the  surgeon  will  always  do  wisely  to  make  every  efibrt  to  preserve  any 
part  of  the  hand ;  for  the  removal  of  diseased  parts  cannot  make  the 
patient's  case  much  woi-se,  and  there  id  always  amputation  as  a  last 
resource.  The  incisions  and  other  steps  of  the  operation  must  be 
various  in  almost  every  case,  according  to  the  place  and  extent  of  the 
disease,  whether,  for  example,  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  or  the 
carpal  bones  only  are  diseased :  no  precise  rules,  therefore,  can  be  laid 
down. 

But  the  general  principles  should  be  those  which  guided  Mr.  Butcher 
of  Dublin,  during  that  operation  on  the  cai*pus  which  is  deservedly 
called  by  his  name.*  In  this  case  the  wrist-joint  was  excessively 
swollen,  with  numerous  discharging  sinuses  around ;  the  radio-carpal 
articulation  grated  on  motion;  a  probe  introduced  into  almost  any 
sinus  came  into  contact  with  roughened,  crumbling,  and  broken-down 
bone;  but  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges,  the  flexors  of  the 
fingers,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  thumb  were  unimpaired.  Having 
determined  on  operating,  the  first  step  was  to  make  a  curved  incision, 
beginning  a  little  below  the  wrist,  two  lines  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  tendon,  going  down  close  to  the 
carpal  extiemity  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  then  sweeping  upwards 
so  as  to  finish  below  the  end  of  the  ulna  fully  half  an  inch  higher 
than  the  point  where  it  began.  "  The  flap  thus  marked  out,'*  says 
Mr.  Butcher,  "  was  rapidly  dissected  up,  and  consisted  of  the  integu- 
ments, areolar  tissue,  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  four  fingers,  t(^ether 
with  large  deposits  of  fibrine."     By  the  elevation  of  these  soft  parts 

•  On  Excision  of  the  Elbow  and  Wrist- Joints,  and  the  Preservative  Surgery 
of  the  Hand,  by  Richard  G.  H.  Butcher,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hospital,  &c, 
Dublin,  1865.  Also  Reports  in  Operative  Surgery,  Ord  Series,  Dublin  Quarterly 
Joum.,  Med.  Sc,  Feb.,  1659. 
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0»  masse  the  diseased  bones  were  at  onoe  brought  into  view.  In  the 
neit  place,  the  soft  parts  were  cautiously  separated  from  the  ends  of 
the  ulna  and  radius,  including  the  second  extensor  tendon  of  the 
thumb,  which  was  detached  from  its  groore  in  the  radios.  Then  the 
few  ligamentous  shreds  which  bound  the  diseased  homes  together  wwe 
sever^ ;  their  carious  ends  were  made  to  project  fay  bending  down 
the  hand ;  the  soft  parts  in  front  were  sufficientij  detached  by  a  few 
cautious  touches  with  the  knife,  which  was  kept  cloee  to  the  boDss  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery ;  after  this  the  ends  of  the 
bones  were  easily  removed  by  Mr.  Butcher^s  saw.  Then  the  dissmd 
carpal  bones  were  dissected  out,  except  the  trapezium^  which  was 
sound ;  some  of  the  thickened  soft  parts  were  cut  away,  the  flqa 
laid  down  and  secured,  and  the  hand  and  arm  put  upon  a  padded  splint 
in  the  prone  position. 

The  advantage  of  Mr.  Butcher's  mode  of  operating  is,  that  it  leaTss 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  intact ;  so  that  although  the  fiogoi 
will  be  of  necessity  stiffened  in  a  bent  position,  yet  with  the  aid  of 
the  thumb  they  will  be  available  for  writing  and  many  other  purposes. 
In  a  recent  paper  he  gives  a  specimen  of  the  writing  encuted  by 
a  sightly  and  useful  hand,  which  would  formerly  have  been  ampu- 
tated. 

Other  modes  of  operating,' consist  of  longitudinal  incisions  on  om 
or  both  sides  of  the  wrist-joint;  or  of  incisions  on  the  dorsal  and 
palmar  aspects  so  planned  as  to  go  between  the  tendons  without  di- 
viding them.  No  two  cases  are  exactly  alike.  But  the  prindpia 
which  should  guide  the  surgeon  are  to  take  away  nothing  that  caa 
safely  be  left,  and  to  leave  the  soft  parts  of  thumb  or  finger,  cvfB 
if  obliged  to  cut  out  joints  or  portions  of  bones.  It  is  useful  also  to 
bear  in  mind  the  £M:t  which  Mr.  Butcher  has  pointed  out,  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  from  those  of  the  fingers,  so  that 
either  set  may  be  hopelessly  injured  by  disease,  leaving  the  other 
almost  unaffected. 

VI.  Excision  op  the  hip-joint.—  We  have  spoken  in  a  fonMr 
page  of  the  removal  of  the  carious  head  of  the  thigh-bone  after  it 
has  become  dislocated  by  disease,  and  of  more  or  less  of  the  disessrd 
acetabulum  with  it.  Now  for  a  few  words  on  the  much  more  formi- 
dable operation  which  has  been  performed  in  cases  of  injury. 

When  the  head  or  neck  of  the  femur  has  been  broken  by  a  mustet 
ball,  the  patient  may  be  seen,  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  lying  in  bed,  withs 
small  hole  in  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  with  no  bleetfin^  ani 
no  pain,  and  nothing  but  inability  to  move  the  limb  and  to  stand  upos 
it ;  and  yet  this  man  will  die  inevitably  after  a  few  weeks  of  pain  ui 
sufiering,  unless  his  thigh  be  amputated  at  the  hip,  or  unless  tlie  qdia- 
tered  bones  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Guthi-ie,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Commentaries,  tells  us  that  this 
operation  was  performed  at  least  six  times  before  Sebastopol,  in  1855, 
and  although  not  one  of  the  patients  survived,  yet  there  were  plenty 
of  causes  bes\d<!.«  the  opeiation  to  account  for  their  death,     lir.  Blen- 
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kins,  Mr.  O'Leaiy,  Mr.  Crerar,  Dr.  Hyde,  and  Dr.  MacAndrew  wen 
the  operators. 

The  sui'geoQ  maj,  according  to  circumstances,  make  a  long,  straight 
incision  down  the  outei-  side  of  the  limh,  beginning  a  little  below  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  going  down  over  the  tro- 
chanter. If  i*oom  is  not  obtained  by  that  incision,  it  may  be  enlarged 
by  a  transverse  cut  backwards  either  from  the  upper  or  lower  end. 
The  attachments  of  muscles  having  been  sevei-ed  from  the  trochanter, 
the  bone  is  turned  out  of  the  wound  by  raising  it  at  the  knee,  the 
shattered  parts  are  sawn  off,  and  the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone,  if 
necessary,  dissected  out  of  the  acetabulum.  Or,  the  incision,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Guthrie,  may  be  in  the  hhape  of  a  semilunar  flap, 
beginning  just  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  tensor  vngime  femoris 
muscle,  and  curving  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  bone 
at  \east  an  inch  below  the  tiochanter,  whence  it  should  turn  upwards 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches.  This  flap,  including  skin,  fascia 
lata,  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  and  part  of  the  glutieus  maximus,  should 
be  turned  up,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  injured  parts  be  divided,  and 
the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  be  as  before. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  American  war  is  adverse  to  amputations  for 
gunshot  fracture,  and  very  little  more  favourable  to  excision.  Dr. 
Chisholm  says  he  knows  of  two  successful  cases.* 

Vll.  Excision  of  the  knee-joint  was  first  performed  in  1762  by 
Mr.  Filken,  of  Northwich,  in  Cheshire ;  it  was  subsequently  performed 
twice  by  Mr.  Park  of  Liverpool,  twice  by  i>ir  Philip  Crampton,  and 
twice  by  Mr.  Syme.  One  of  Mr.  Park's  cases  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, so  was  one  of  Crampton's.  Paik's  patient,  who  was  a  sailor, 
was  able  to  go  aloft  and  perfoim  the  usual  duties  of  his  calling. 

Altogether,  there  are  records  of  19  cases  peiformed  by  British  and 
continental  surgeons  up  to  the  year  1830.  Of  these  19  there  were 
only  about  8  recoveries ;  the  remaining  1 1  died,  but  not  all  from  the 
operation.! 

From  1830  to  1850  the  operation  was  in  abeyance,  and  almost 
universally  condemned  by  teachers  of  surgery,  until,  in  the  latter  year, 
it  was  revived  by  Mr.  W.  Fergusson.  Next  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  late 
Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey,  whose  success  in  all  departments  of  operative  sur- 
gery were  remarkable;  Mr.  Page  of  Carlisle;  the  late  lamented  Mac- 
kenzie of  Edinburgh,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Crimea ;  Dr.  Pritchard 
of  Filey  ;  Mr.  Evan  Thomas  of  Manchester ;  Dr.  Cotton  of  Lynn  ;  Mr. 
Holt  and  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  early 
performed  this  operation  with  success.  Dr.  Murray  Humphi-y  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Butcher  of  Dublin,  have  also  been  frequent  and  suc- 
cessful operators.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  living  to  add,  that  poor 
Price,  had  he  been  spared,  might  have  excelled  them  all. 

The  cases  in  ichich  it  ought  to  be  performed  are,  generally  speaking, 

•  Manual  of  Military  Surgery   ft)r    the  Use   of  Surgeons   in  the  Con- 
federate Sutes  Army,  Ojlnrobia,  1864. 
t  Vide  S.  Cooper's  Surgical  Diet.,  art.  Joints. 
D  3  F 
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vadk  caies  of  injaiy  or  disnte  as  would  otherwise  be  sabmitted  to 
amputation  in  oider  to  save  the  patient's  life,  or  enable  him  to  en- 
joy it. 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  produce  a  firm  and  useful  limb, 
slightly  shortened,  and  with  entire  bony  anchylosis,  or  fibrous  unkn 
admitting  of  some  small  degree  of  motion  at  the  situation  of  the 
joint. 

But  all  cases  are  not  suitable  for  excision.  And  those  cases  are  oo- 
suitable,  and  better  adapted  for  amputation,  in  which  either  the  qtum- 
tUy  of  diseased  bone  requiring  remoTal  is  very  great — for  then  the 


case  will  probably  not  do  well — or  if  it  proceed  to  recovery,  and  tlie 
patient  be  young,  the  future  growth  of  the  limb  may  be  prertoted; 
or  the  quality  of  the  diseise  may  be  such  as  experience  has  sbovn 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  exudation  of  healthy  material  of  repair. 

This  last  is  a  point  which  has  been  rery  clearly  stated  by  Mr. 
Price.t  if  the  *' white  swelling"  has  begun  with  disease  of  tke 
synovial  membrane  (see  pp.  289,  298)  or  scKcalled  ulceration  of  m- 
tilage,   the  diseased  joint  surfaces  may   be  cut   off,   and    the  cw 

•  The  above  drawing  represents  a  paUent  of  Blr.  Price's,  a  jooi^  woia* 
aet  26.  whose  left  knee  was  excised  in  October,  1856.  The  patella  was  ratsioeli 
bat  was  cnt  out  after  a  jear.  because  abscesses  continued  to  form  aroood  It 
"  The  limb."  says  Mr.  Price,  August,  1859,  ••  is  most  serviceable,  and  the  girl  iB 
active  employment" 

t  Contributions  to  the  Surgery  of  Diseased  Joints,  with  espedal  refereocet« 
the  Operallon  of  Excision.  No.  1.  The  Knee.  5y  P.  C  Prtoe.  Soncoo  to  tie 
Great  NoTttwTO  Ho«pV\aX,  te.  %».,  liood,  1859. 
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will  do  well;  or  if  there  be  decayed  scrofulous  exudation,  tubercular 
as  it  is  called,  into  the  bone  structure,  and  it  be  in  one  or  moi* 
circumscribed  masses,  bounded  by  a  layer  of  lymph  and  healthy  bone, 
these  masses,  when  laid  bare  by  the  section  of  the  bone,  may  be  gouged 
out,  as  a  dentist  would  deal  with  a  caiious  tooth,  and  if  sound  bone  be 
left  the  case  will  do  well. 

Not  so,  if,  as  Mr.  Price  remarks,  the  scrofulous  exudation  be  diffused 
throughout  the  cancellous  tissue;  if  the  whole  area  of  the  bone  be 
enlarged  and  softened,  with  its  cancelli  filled  with  strumous  deposit. 


and  its  periosteum  thickened  and  separating.  In  such  a  case,  the  whole 
disease  can  scarcely  be  removed,  and  diseased  bone  is  left,  incapable  of 
healthy  exudation.  Low  inflammation,  repeated  abscesses,  and  fi-esh 
operations  to  remove  carious  or  necrosed  fragments  will  be  the  almost 
certain  result,  and  if  the  patient  do  not  die  of  exhaustion  or  pyaemia, 
he  must  go  through  amputation  at  last. 

Here  it  may  be  observel,  that  since  there  are  no  absolute  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  various  forms  and  degrees  of  joint  disease,  it  may  happen 
that  the  surgeon  must  sometimes  come  to  a  final  decision  after  he  has 

•  This  represents  a  boy,  aged  9,  whose  kneo  was  cut  out  by  Mr.  Price,  July 
20, 1856 :  for  a  time  he  did  well,  but  never  had  good  uso  of  the  limb,  which  at 
the  end  of  two  vears  and  three  months  presented  the  appearance  shown  above. 
The  limb  was  then  amputated,  and  he  recovered.  After  the  amputation,  the 
ends  of  the  bones  which  had  suffered  excision  were  macerated,  and  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  next  cut.  Kvidently  the  causes  of  failure  were  tbo  intensely 
stromotis  diathesis,  the  softened  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  bones,  and  the 
formation  of  numerous  abscesses  in  the  soft  parts,  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
disease  for  four  years  before  the  excision.    Sec  Lancet,  Nov.  27, 1858. 
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laid  the  joint  open,  and  has  removed  a  slice  of  bone.  This  point  it 
clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Butcher.*  The  patient,  whilst  under  diloro- 
'  form,    sufiTers    no     prolonged 

frbock ;   and  if  the  bones  are 
found  extenslTcly  diseased,  am- 
putation should  be  perfonned 
at  once.     Mr.  Fergusson  has 
done  this ;  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, a  surgeon  no  less  remark- 
able  for   his    own    successful 
operations,   than   for  his  seal 
in  collecting  accurate  statistici 
The  latest  views  of  Mr.  Fer^ 
gusson,  as  expressed  in  bis  kc> 
tures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  June,  18»>4,  in- 
cline, however,  rather  to  re- 
exdsion   (or    re-section  as  he 
terms  it)  than  to  amputation, 
after  un&vourable  results  {itxn 
the  Brat  operation.    In  operat- 
ing on  a  case  which  appeared 
to    be    suitable   for   excisi«i, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  found  the  car- 
tilage gone,  the  joint  surfaces 
carious,  deep  ulcers  excavated 
in  the  patella  and  tibia,  the  can- 
cellous structure  of  the  femor 
intiltrated  with  yellow  matter, 
and  containing  an  ill-circum- 
scribed abscess;  and  a  second 
flice  revealed  no  better  state  of 
things.  Amputation,  therefore, 
was    immediately    perfonned. 
The  patient  bad  lost  nothing 
hy   the  attempt   to   sa\-e  hii 
limb ;    and    Pedantry    only, 
complaining  of  such  as  **  disturb  her  ancient  melancholy  reign,"  could 
object  to  the  proceeding. 

The  operation  consists,  first,  of  one  or  more  incisions  for  laying  bare 
the  joint.  Mr.  Fergusson  usually  makes  an  H  incision  in  front  of  the 
joint ;  the  lateral  lines  about  four  inches  long ;  the  cross  cot  running 
below  the  patella.  The  lateral  should,  as  Mr.  Butcher  says,  be  placed 
far  enough  back  to  allow  the  discharge  to  run  out  freely,  and  prvveot 
pouching  of  matter  in  the  ham.  Other  surgeons  have  made  a  single 
semicii-culnr  flap,  running  below  the  patella,  with  upward  extensioni 

*  Second  Meraoir  on  Excision  of  the  Knee^oint    Dublin  Qoart.  Jov.  lied. 
Science,  F«V).,  \«»l. 
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at  its  ends,  or  a  straight  cut  across,  close  below  the  patella,  dividing  the 
lateral  and  anterior  ligaments. 

The  next  point  is  to  raise  the  flap,  including  the  patella,  bend  the 
joint,  sever  the  latei-al  ligaments,  very  cautiously  lay  bare  the  popliteal 
surface  of  the  femur,  and  cut  off  the  articular  surface.  Here  Butcher's 
saw  will  be  useful,  cutting  from  behind  forwards.  The  cut  should  be 
parallel  with  the  natural  surface  of  the  condyles,  and  all  obliquity 
should  be  avoided,  so  that  the  sawn  surfaces  of  bone  may  rest  Hat  and 
evenly  against  one  another.  Then  any  carious  spots  roust  be  gouged 
out,  or,  if  need  be,  another  slice  removed ;  and  now,  too,  the  surgeon 
may  convert  his  operation  into  an  amputation  if  the  state  of  the  bone 
seem  in'eparable. 

The  tibia  is  then  treated  likewise.  The  patella,  if  healthy,  may  have 
its  cartilt^e  pared  off:  if  ulcerated  a  little,  the  diseased  surface  may 
be  cut  out :  if  thoroughly  soft  and  stramous,  or  even  if  doubtful,  it 
should  be  removed.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  plan  always  to  do  so.  Then 
all  diseased  synovial  membrane,  and  all  thickened  and  infiltrated  areolar 
tissue,  should  be  trimmed  off,  so  that  the  tissues  which  remain,  both 
hai'd  and  soft,  may  be  as  healthy  as  possible.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  on  which  success  depends. 

The  next  thing  is  to  tie  vessels  and  remove  clots.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
recommends  that  an  opening  should  always  be  made  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  vessels  through  the  sHn  covering  the  popliteal  space,  to  act  as  a 
drain  to  the  suppuration  which  generally  pockets  in  the  popliteal  cavity 
after  this  operation. 

The  sui^eon  may  then  bring  the  limb  into  a  straight  position  ;  which 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  extension,  under  chloroform,  from  the  foot, 
whilst  the  thigh  is  held  steadily ;  and  as  this  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  it  may,  as  Mr.  Butcher  observes,  be  facilitated  by  division  of 
the  biceps  and  other  ham-string  tendons.  This  will  insure  greater 
freedom  from  displacement  and  spasmodic  jerking.  The  cut  surfaces  of 
bone  should  be  accurately  adapted  to  each  other;  and  here  Mr. 
Butcher  gives  the  caution  to  let  no  soft  tissue  be  allowed  to  intrude  be- 
tween them.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought  together  with  sutui-es, 
and  covered  with  lint  or  cotton. 

In  the  next  place  the  limb  must  be  put  up ;  and  it  is  upon  the  de- 
tails of  this,  and  of  the  af^ei- treatment,  that  the  patient's  safety  will 
mainly  depend.  The  wounded  surfaces  of  bone  must  be  in  apposition, 
and  at  absolute  rest ;  all  possibility  must  be  excluded  of  their  slipping, 
starting,  grating,  jerking,  or  grinding  against  each  other,  or  of  the 
femur  projecting.  If  they  do,  the  exudation  of  repair  must  of  necessity 
be  destroyed  and  decomposed ;  and  fetid  suppuration,  and  possibly 
purulent  absoi-ption,  or  caries,  will  result. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  limb  should  be  put  up  on  the  ope- 
rating table  before  removal  to  bed.  The  leg  should  be  nicely  bandaged, 
and  the  hollows  above  the  ankle  padded.  The  engraving  will  show  the 
solid  look  of  a  limb,  afler  this  operation,  done  up  in  the  box  employed 
by  Mr.  Butcher.     It  is  well  padded  with  horsehair ;  the  sides  can  be 
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let  down  by  hinges,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  woand :  in  other  i 
specU  the  cut  explains  itself.* 


Mr.  Price,  who  with  Mr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Heath,  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  perfecting  the  details  of  treatment  in  Mr.  Ferga«oa*s  cts« 
in  the  King's  College  Hospital,  before  he  executed  his  own  operations, 
used  a  Mclntyre's  splint,  of  thin  tinned  iron,  with  a  footboani.  Tb* 
length  can  be  regulated.     The  portion  corresponding  to  the  popliteal 


space  is  slightly  convex  upwards,  so  as  to  keep  the  bones  in  their  plsce: 
and  is  naiTow,  so  that  the  wound  can  be  got  at.  There  is  an  inters 
val  between  the  leg  plate  and  footboard,  in  order  that  nothing  idst 
pi^ess  on  the  heel  or  tendo  Achillis.  The  foot  and  leg  are  confined  by 
rollers  to  this  splint,  previously  well  padded  with  wool  covered  witb 
oiled  silk  ;  and  with  additional  pads  of  the  same,  where  needed,  ttft- 
daily  behind  the  head  of  the  tibia.  A  short  splint  should  be  laid  as 
the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  compressed  by  a  web  and  buckle. 

Then  on  the  ouUide  of  this  apparatus  is  used  a  long  side  splint,  tb 
central  part  of  which  is  i-eplaced  by  an  iron  hoop.  It  passes  up  tbt 
side,  and  is  provided  with  a  perineal  band,  as  usual  (p.  278),  Lastir, 
the  whole  limb,  so  put  up,  may  be  swung  in  Salter's  apparatus,  at  it- 
presented  in  the  following  drawing  made  from  the  life  by  Dr.  We*- 
macott,  from  a  patient  of  Mr,  Price's  in  the  Great  Northern  HospitsL 
The  wounded  pail  is  uncovered,  and  the  side  splint  removed,  and  ps^ 
of  the  swing  undone  to  show  it.  The  practical  fact  is,  that  the  dit«' 
ings  had  been  duly  attended  to,  that  the  limb  had  never  been  distarboi 
since  the  operation,  and  was  convalescent  iu  the  fifth  week.    Tbedr»»- 

*  Cmk  qI  los&stoa,  Dnhlln  Qoarierly.  Nov..  185T. 
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ing  shows  a  small  pod  placed  on  the  femur,  to  keep  the  end  of  it  from 
tilting  forwai-ds. 

Daring  the  first  few  hours,  the  patient,  as  after  every  other  opera- 
tion, should  be  watched  by  a  surgeon,  to  guard  against  shock,  vomit- 
ing, spasm,  and  hemorrhage.  The  end  aimed  at  in  the  operation  has 
been  described ;  the  time  which  is  reqaii«d  to  produce  it  is  unceitain ; 
bat  afler  five  or  idx  weeks  the  limb  may  often  be  lifted,  and  the  patient 
go  on  crutches,  with  the  firm  ooafidence  that  afler  some  months  he 
will  have  a  strong  and  useful  limb,  adequate  for  any  active  employ- 
ment. To  complain  of  the  time  required  to  rescue  a  patient  from  mu- 
tilation, and  give  him  a  useful  1^,  is  absurd. 

Numerical  Results. — From  the  revival  ifa  1850  to  December  1854, 
31  cases  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Butcher ;  from  that  time  to  De- 
cember 1856,  wheu  he  published  his  second  memoir,  51  additional 
cases;  altogether  82 ;  by  the  end  of  December  1858,  Mr.  Price  had 
collected  79  besides,  making  160  in  all.  Of  the  loO,  32,  or  20  per 
cent,  died;  of  whom  8  died  of  pyemia,  and  1  of  erysipelas  ;  these  are 
hospital  causes.  Exhaustion,  irritation,  and  shock  destroyed  15 ;  acute 
phthisis,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  suppression  of  urine,  and  dysentery 
each  destroyed  1 ;  1  died  after  amputation ;  2  from  unknown  causes. 


Jn  18  cases,  one  of  which  was  fatal,  amputation  was  obliged  to  be 
resorted  to,  for  non-union,  abscess,  and  hectic. 

In  at  least  50  per  cent,  the  operation  resulted  in  a  good  useful  limb. 

It  roust  be  addend  that  since  that  time,  Mr.  Price  collected 
particulars    of    nearly    250   cases    by  various   operators,  of  which 
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the  fatal  results  bare,  in  his  estimation,  been  about  at  the  aine 
average  as  after  the  operation  of  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Bat 
much  of  the  mortality,  and  the  necessity  for  amputation,  depend 
upon  causes  which  surgeons  in  time  will  think  it  a  disgrace  to  let 
patients  sufier  from,  especially  hospital  air.  Out  of  40  cases  opented 
on  by  Mr.  Fergusson  at  King's  College  Hospital,  up  io  June  1864,  as 
less  than  1 5  terminated  fatally,*  chieifly  from  pysnnia  and  exhaustieD. 
Of  30  cases  published  by  Dr.  Hnmphry  of  Cambridge,  6  died,  ti 
whom  3  sufi^jned  amputation,  and  24  recovered,  of  whom  5 


amputation,  kaving  19  recoveries  from  the  excision  simply.f 

VIII.  ExoiaiON  OF  THE  ANKLE-JOINT  AND  TARSUS. — ^In  disease  and 
injury  of  the  ankle-joint  aihd  tarsus,  the  surgeon  should  still  be  guided 
by  the  priuciples  upon  which  he  acts  in  disease  of  the  wrist ;  namelj, 
that  diseased  parts  should  be  extirpated,  and  that  any  sound  parts  thst 
may  even  be  partially  useful  should  be  left.  The  operation  in  ercry 
case  must  be  planned  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts ;  and  in  ntofft 
cases  the  surgeon  will  probably  content  himself  with  enlarging  sioosn, 
denuding  the  diseased  bones,  and  scooping  them  out  piecemeal  with 
the  gouge,  and  repeating  the  operation  if  necessary  until  all  the  cs- 
rious  pai-ts  ai'e  removed,  instead  of  removing  the  whole  at  one  OMp. 

The  08  caicis  has  been  cut  out  by  Mr.  Hancock,  Mi'.  Gay,  Mr.  Ksge 
of  Carlisle,  and  other  surgeons.  Mr.  Page  began  with  an  incision  dovo 
to  the  bone,  from  half  an  inch  below  the  inner  ankle,  directly  under 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  outer  ankle ;  intending  to  resort  to  Syme'fl 
operation  if  the  state  of  things  i-evealed  by  future  dissection  slioQld 
render  it  necessary.  The  flap  was  dissected  up  from  the  heel;  the 
tendo  Achillis  cut  at  its  insertion ;  the  joint  between  the  os  caicis  sad 
astragalus  opened,  the  interosseous  and  other  ligaments  divided.  The 
incision  was  then  carried  forwards  along  the  sole,  on  each  aide,  and  s 
flap  raised  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  caicis,  up  to  its  articulstioo 
with  the  cuboid,  which  was  then  divided,  and  the  os  caicis  removed.! 

The  cuboid  bone  may  be  laid  bare  by  a  crucial  or  \-\  incision,  and  msj 
be  gouged  out  or  sepai'ated  fix>m  its  connections  by  forceps  and  knife. 

The  OS  caicis  and  astragalus,  with  the  cuboid  and  maiUoH,  were  r^ 
moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley  in  1847.§  An  indsioa  was  carried 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  one  ankle  to  the  other.  A  second  sod 
third  at  right  angles  to  this  along  each  side  of  the  sole,  so  far  forwsrds 
as  the  calcaneo-cuboid  and  astragalo-scaphoid joints  respectively,  so  » 
to  enable  a  flap  of  the  sole  about  two  inches  long  to  be  turned  farwanh. 
Then  a  last  semicircular  incision  was  made  from  one  ankle  to  anotho' 
behind  the  heel  at  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  which 
was  cut  through.  The  flap  made  by  this  last  incision  was  i-aiscd,  sad 
the  OS  caicis  disarticulated  from  the  astragalus  and  cuboid,  and  ^^ 

*  Lectures  at  the  Royml  GoUege  of  Sorgeoos»  July,  1864. 
t  Addrcw  brfbrc  tbe  RtitiBh  Medical  Aawxdatloo,  Aogwt  i,  1864.    MtL 
Times  and  Qaa..  Aug.  13, 1864. 
t  Lancet^  I860,  vol.  i..  p.  628. 
6  See  report  and  diuwings  In  Lancet,  1S48,  vol.  ii.,  a  6 ;  also  ta  Oattek^ 
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I  together  with  the  integument  covenng  it,  which  was  included 
»  the  incisions.  Then  the  astragalus  was  detached  from  the  tibia 
bula,  with  great  care  not  to  wound  the  anterior  tibial  artery, 
itragalus  was  next  detached  from  the  scaphoid,  and  the  malleoli 
"emoyed  with  forceps.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  was  tied.  The 
t  recovered,  with  a  fair  use  of  the  ibot. 

i  front  half  of  the  cuboid^  with  the  bases  of  the  Atk  and  5th  me' 
\al  bones,  were  removed  by  Mr.  Wood  for  caries  of  long  standing 
summer  of  1864,  at  King's  CoU^  Hospital.  The  patient  made 
»llent  and  rapid  recoveiy,  with  no  deformity  beyond  a  small  scar, 
rith  excellent  use  of  the  foot. 
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§  1.  Tonics,  Stimulants,  Narcotics,  Anodynes. 
F.  1.  Cinchona  with  Acid,     Light  Tonic. 
R.  Addi  sulphuric!  diluti  TT\,t. — xr. ;  syrupi  aurantii  fjss ;  infosi 
cascarillie  (vel  decocti  cinchoDs),  f^x.     Misce,  fiat  haastns,  ter  dk 
sumendus,  ante  cibum. 

Ibr  Children. 
R.  Decocti    cinchons    lancifolise  f^iijss.;    syrupi    ziDziberis  Qfli 
acidi  sulphurici  diluti  TT\,xxx.     Misoe,  sumatur  pars  quarta  ter  die. 

2.  Quinine  Drattght  with  Ammonia. 

R.  Quinae  disulphatis  gr.  ij. ;  tincture  opii  TT\ij. — v.;  spiritfti 
tetheris  compositi,  spiritils  ammonis  aromatici  aa  f^n. ;  deoocti  da- 
chonae  f^x.  Misce,  fiat  haustus,  ter  vel  quater  die  sumenda^  /a 
cases  of  great  Debility ^  with  Restlessness  or  low  Delirium. 

3.  Quinine  Draughts  with  Acid, 

R.  Quins  disulphatis  gr.  ij. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  TX\y. — ^xr.; 
tinctursB  aurantii,  syrupi  ejusdem,  aa  f^ss. ;  aquae  f^jss.  Misce,  fisi 
haustus,  ter  die  sumendus. 

R.  Quinse  disulphatis  gr.  ij. ;  acidi  hydrochlorid  XX\x. ;  campbofC 
gr.  ij. ;  spiritus  setheris  nitrici  f^ ;  tincturse  cardamomi  composite 
t^. ;  aquss  menthse  viridis  f^x.  Misce,  fiat  haustus,  Kxt&  quaque  hori 
sumendus.     A  powerful  stimulant  and  tonic, 

N.B.  To  make  a  clear  quinine  mixture  with  infusion  of  roMs, 
the  infusion  must  be  made  with  nitric  add,  as  in  F.  I19.t     (^Sqvire.) 

Quinine  without  Acid. 

R.  Quina:  disulphatis giana  xxxij, ;  acadae  pulveru;  granalx. ;  vfmpi 
zingiberis  fiuiduncias  iv.  Misce.  The  quinine  not  being  dissolved  tf 
acid  has  much  less  taste.  One  teaspoonful  contains  one  grain  (f 
quinine.     {Parrish.)     See  also  F.  8. 

*  The  preparations  are  those  of  the 'London  Phannacopcda  anlea  it  d 
otherwise  expressed. 

t  N.B.*  'I'he  word  Squire  appended  to  a  Formula  Indicates  a  qootatko  ttam 
Squire's  'Companion  to  the  British  Pharroaoopoeia ;'  2nd  edlUoii.  Tbe  vw^ 
Parrith  hidicates  quoUtion  from  Pftniah's  'TreaUie  on  PhanDscj.'  PkUf 
delphVa,  \««4. 
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R.  Quins  disulpbatis  grana  zzx. ;  mucilaginis  acacis,  aqiue  ringolo- 
rum  fluiduncias  ires.  This  is  a  good  form  when  we  desire  to  cincho- 
nize  a  patient.  In  si/phUis  (see  p.  2 1 9),  m  any  inflammation  w?iatever 
when  strength  is  faiiing  and  irritability  increasing  spite  of  antip?il0' 
gistic  measures,  and  m  all  inflammations,  rheumatisms,  ^c.  of  malarious 
origin  (see  p.  414),  five  grains  of  quinine  may  he  given  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours  till  the  ears  ring.  Also  in  certain  stages  of  phthisis, 
cancer,  ^c,  when  rapidly  advancing  with  great  pain.  See  Surgeon 
Major  ffare*8  Paper  on  Malarious  Fever,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
vol.  ii.  1864.    Also  Squire,     Glycerine  3ij.  may  be  added. 

Parrish's  Quinine  Pills, 

R.  Qoinse  disiUphatis  gr.  zi. ;  acidi  sulphurici  oromatici  niinima 
doodecim.  Drop  the  acid  upon  the  qainine,  mixing  with  a  spatula ; 
seize  the  moment  when  the  mass  is  of  proper  consistency  and  divide 
into  four  pills ;  each  of  which  will  contain  five  grains  of  quinine,  and 
will  not  be  too  large.  Sulphate  of  quinine  may  idso  be  made  into  pills, 
by  adding  one  grain  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  }  gr.  of  tartaric 
acid,  to  each  gi-ain  of  quinine. 

4.  Liquor  CinchoncB, 

R.  Liquoris  dnchonse  flavs  Battley  TT^xz. ;  aquse  pimentst  f^j. 
Hisce,  fiat  hanstus  quater  die  sumendus.  In  atonic  erysip^tous 
diseases. — A  prescription  of  Dr.  Farre's.  One  fluid  drachm  of 
Battley 's  solution  is  said  to  be  equal  to  an  ounce  of  the  finest  bark. 
The  infusum  cinchona  spissatum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  the 
eztractum  liquidum  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  used  instead ; 
bat  we  see  no  reason  why  the  names  of  Battley  and  Farre,  who  devised 
these  preparations,  shoald  be  let  drop. 

5.  Bark  with  Ammonia. 

R.  Decocti  cinchonae  flave  f^viiss. ;  ammonia;  sesquicarbonatis  3ss. ; 
sjrupi  zinziberis  f^ss.     Misce.     Dosis,  pai-s  sezta,  bis  vel  ter  die. 

6.  Bark  with  Liquor  Potasses. 

R.  Decocti  cinchons  flavce  fjviiss. ;  liquoris  potasssc  f^ij. ;  tine- 
turse  cinchone  composite  f^ij.  Misce.  Dosis,  pai-s  sezta,  bis  vel 
ker  die. 

7.  Bark  with  Ouaiacum, 

R.  Tinctune  guaiad  ammoniatce,  tincturse  humuli  aa  f^ss. ;  decocti 
cinchonse  lancifolis  fjij.  Misce,  fiat  haustus,  ter  die  sumendus.  In 
chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  ^c. 

R.  Tincturic  guaiaci  ammoniatse,  tincturse  cinchonae  composite  sin- 
galarum  f^.  Misce.  Dosis,  f^ij.  bis  die  e  cyatho  lactis.  In  chrome 
rheumatism  or  constipation  with  debility. 
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8.  Syntpus  Qmncs, 

R.  Qainse  citratis  gr.  iv.;  syrupi  simplicis  fVrrefacti  fjj. ;  old 
essentialis  amygilalarum  amaram  guttas  ij.  Misce.  Dosis,  flaid- 
di*achma  bis  vel  ter  die.  A  very  elegant  preparation  devised  by  tke 
author.  The  flavour  of  the  bitter  almonds  hides  the  bitter  of  the 
quinine,  A  few  grains  of  tannin  hide  the  bitterness  of  quinine, 
{Parrish.) 

The  various  secondary  alkaloids,  produced  from  cinchona  bark,  as  the 
amorphous  quinine,  the  cinchonUi^  quinidine,  &c.,  &c.,  are  well  deserriof 
the  attentioD  of  practitioners.  See  Clements  R,  Markhcun*8  Ihneli  « 
Peru, 

9.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  Mixture  and  Pill. 

R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  rj. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  TT\,zxz. ;  sjmpi 
aorantii  fjss. ;  infusi  aarantii  f^rss.  Misce,  sumantar  codilearia  doo 
ter  die. 

R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  zij. ;  extracti  anthemidis  5ss.  Miace,  et 
divide  in  pilulas  xij. ;  quarum  sumatur  una  vel  duae  ter  die.  A  good 
tonic  when  steel  is  of  doubtful  propriety  ;  and  in  oxaluria  afterpv^ 
gation. 

Dr.  Robert  Dickson* s  PUls  of  Oxyde  of  Zinc 

R.  Zinci  oxydi,  grana  quatuor:  ext.  gentiante,  granam.  Miioe, 
fiat  pilula  ter  die  snmenda.  Dr.  R.  Dickson  has  foxmd  this  remedy  of 
great  service  in  the  profuse  perspirations  cf  phthisis. 

Pbeparations  of  Iron. 
10.  Quevenne*s  •*  Fer  Reduit.*' 

R.  Ferri  redact!  P.B.  granum  ;  sacchnri  lactis  granum ;  6at  pohiiy 
linguK  imponendus,  inter  cibum,  ter  die. 

Iron  Filings. 

R.  Ferri  limaturs  purse  granum;  mannie,  saponis,  theriac«,  rd 
extracti  glycyirhizae  quantum  satis  sit,  utfiat  pilula,  ter  die  suroenda. 

When  iron  is  administered  slowly  and  gently  in  ofder  to  prodtce  a 
gradual  improvement  of  health,  the  metallic  iron,  in  the  form  of  irxm 
filings,  answers  perfectly  well.  Or  Qnevcnne*s  iron  reducefJ  by  hydrO' 
gen  may  be  substituted  as  more  refined,  although  it  often  becomes 
oxydized  before  it  is  swallowed.  The  old  black  steel  trine  from 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  and  the  various  preparations  of  carbonate  ami 
oxyde,  answer  much  the  same  purpose.  Although  iron  improres  the 
quality  of  the  blood  in  the  right  erases,  we  are  not  wanmnted  to  sap- 
posing  that  this  is  due  to  absorption  of  the  metal,  but  much  more 
likely,  to  its  action  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Hence  the  practitioner, 
in  choosing  his  preparation,  should  decide  whether  he  cbooset  to  gire  a 
rapidly  acting  and  powerful  styptic  preparation,  such  as  the  chloride, 
or  a  mild  one.  The  salts  with  vegetable  adds,  the  phosphates,  and 
lactates  are  «YvQ^ni  b^  ^v^eaoe  to  be  the  least  annojing.    Dr.  Monk 
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told  the  writer  that  Sir  H.  Halford  used  to  combine  ginger  or  cap- 
ucum  with  steel,  when  it  was  "  heavy '"  for  the  stomach. 

Ammonio-chlande, 

R.  Ferri  ammonio-chlondi  gr.  xx, ;  tincturae  zinziberis  f^ij. ;  am- 
monia sesquicarbouatis  3j. ;  syrupi  fjss. ;  aquae  destillatae  f^Fss. 
Misce.     Dosis,  f  ^ .  ter  die.     In  debility,  with  acidity  and  flatulence. 

The  writer  finds  this  the  best  preparation  to  albiy  the  craving  of 
drunkards.  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  father  of  the  present  eminent  preacher, 
ascribes  his  reformation  from  intemperance  to  steel  as  a  tonic.  The 
ammonio-chloride,  anciently  Flores  Martis,  is  not  in  the  P.  B. 

Citrate  of  Iron  with  Ammonia, 
Sc.  Ferri  ammonio-citratis  {Bullock),  5ss. ;  ammoniac  sesquicarbouatis 
3ss. ;  tincturae  caixiamomi  compositae,  syrupi,  8in2:ulorum  f^iij.  Aquae 
flvj.    Misce.    Dosis,  pars  sexta  ter  die.      In  debility,  with  acidity  and 
jtatulence. 

Citrate  of  Iron  for  Children, 
R.  Ferri  dtratis,  gr.  xij.   { Bullock),  syrupi  aurantii,  fluidrachmas 
duas ;  aquae  destillat^e  fjiij.     Misce.     Dosis,  fjss.  ter  die. 

13.  Chloride  of  Iron  Mixtures, 

R.  Tincturae  ferri  sesquichloridi  f^ij. ;  syrupi  zinziberis  ^. ;  spiritfLs 
aetheris  nitrici  f5ii.;  aquse  f^vij.  Misce.  Sumantur  cochlearia  duo 
magna  bis  die. 

There  is  no  reason  why  medicine  should  be  made  more  nauseous 
than  is  necessary ;  and  patients  describe  the  taste  of  the  new  solution 
and  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  the  P.  B.  as  disgusting.  On  the 
contrary,  the  old  muriated  tincture  of  iron  has  a  delicious  ethereal 
perfume,  and  is  the  medicine  to  choose  when  an  energetic  and  speedy 
action  is  desired.  In  cases  of  erysipelas  and  pyaemia,  in  which  it  is 
given  in  very  large  doses,  as  f3j.  every  three  or  four  hours,  it  passes 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  aud  completely  deodorizes  its  contents. 
BestuchefTs  nervous  tincture,  in  which  oxyde  of  iron,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  alcohol  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  i-ays  and  produce  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  iron,  ether,  and  alcohol,  is  the  true  type  of  this  prepara- 
tion. 

Acetate  of  Iron. 

R.  Liquoris  ferri  acetatis  {Pharm.  Dub.)  fluidrachmam ;  aquae 
pimentae  Huiduncias  sex.     Sumat  a?ger  partem  sextam  ter  die. 

This  is  a  mild  and  effective  vegetable  salt  of  iron,  strongly  rccom' 
mended  by  Mr,  Goddard  of  Christchurch, 

14.  i>teel  and  Acid  Mixture. 
R.  Ferri  sulphatis  gr.  xij. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  fjj.;   tincturae 
cardamomi   compositae   f^ss. ;    infusi   rosae  compositi   f5VBs.      Misce, 
sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  bis  vel  ter  die. 
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15.  Steel,  Ammonia^  and  Quassia. 

*  R.  Infusi  qnassie  fjss. ;  tinctane  ferri  unmooiati  f^as. ;  ammooiB 
seBquicarbonatis  gr.  vj. ;  syrupi  aarantii  f^. ;  aqua  destiUate  f^rij. 
MJMe,  fiat  haustos,  bis  yd  ter  quotidie  samendoa.  For  hystgrioal 
I  {Brodie,) 


Phosphate  of  Iron  {Pharm,  Brit), 

R.  Ferri  phosphatis  gr.  iij. ;  saochari  lactU,  gr.  iij. ;  fiat  pulris  tcr 
die  sumendus. 

R.  Syrupi  ferri  phosphatis  P.  B.  fjij.  Somator  cochleare  panrnm 
ter  vel  quater  die. 

The  American  and  French  pharmaceutists  seem  to  be  suocessfiol  in 
their  preparations  and  combinations  of  phosphate  of  iroo.  There  it  s 
syrup  oi  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  much  recommended  by  Hajmes  Waltoa, 
and  made  by  Cooper,  of  Oxford  Street ;  Parrish*s  oompcimd  symp  if 
phosphates  of  iron  and  lime,  sometimes  called  chemiocU  food^  is  an  add 
solution  containing  in  one  fluid  drachm  2}  gr.  phosphate  of  lime,  1  gr. 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  with  traces  of  phosphates  of  stxla  and  potassa,  ud 
free  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  adds.  The  lactate  of  iron  has  little 
solubility  and  little  taste,  and  is  oflen  mixed  with  ferruginous  chocolste, 
&c.     Of  the  hypophosphites  we  know  nothing. 

16.  Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Children. 

R.  FeiTi  snlphatis  gr.  iij.;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  fH^xij.;  smpi 
xiuziberis  f^iij. ;  aquse  fiorum  aurantii  f^iij. ;  aquas  desUUats  f^jss. 
Misce.     Dosis,  f^ss,  ter  die. 

17.  Synip  of  Iodide  of  Iron  {Pharm.  Brit.) 

R.  Syrupi  feni  iodidi  fjj. ;  sumar  aeger  guttas  xx. — xl.,  bis  die,  e 
cyatho  aqu%,  vel  infusi  zinziberis.     (Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson.) 

Iodide  of  Iron,  with  Sarsaparilla, 

R.  Syrupi  ferri  iodidi,  syrupi  sarsse  oa  f^.  Misce.  Sumat  cger 
cochleare  parvum  bis  quotidie  ex  aqua.     {Dr,  Ferguson.) 

N.B.  Blancard's  pills  of  iodide  of  iron  are  a  good  form. 

18.  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  or  Heherden^s  Ink. 

R.  Corticis  cinchonas  lancifolise  contusi  ^. ;  caryophylloram  oooto- 
sorum  3ij.;  ferri  ramentorum  Jss. ;  aquae  menth«p  piperita  fjn.: 
macera  per  dies  tres  in  vase  clauso,  subinde  agitaus,  dein  ools,  ^ 
adde  tinctunc  cardamomi  compositfc  f^iij. ;  tincturse  aurantii  f^iij- 
Dosis,  f^*. — iij.  bis  rel  ter  die.  A  most  agreeable  aromatic  tonic.  Tie 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  from  tohich  this  formula  is  taken,  orders  ^uy 
of  sliced  calumba  root  icith  the  bark :  but  the  preparation  is  less  no*- 
seova  uitHout  it. 
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Iron  vcith  Qwnine. 

Amongst  milder  forms  are  the  well-known  '<  Citrate  of  iron  and 
qainine"  of  Bullock.     The  following  is  convenient  and  energetic 

R.  Qninse  disnlphatis  3tj* ;  tinctura  ferri  muriatis  f^iiss. ;  sympi 
aurantii  f^iv.  aquse  f^xiv.  One  teaspoonful  and  upwards  for  a  dose, 
miied  with  water.     {Parrish.) 

19.  GriffitKs  Mixture, 

R.  Myrrhse  oontrito  3j. ;  potassa  carbonatis  588. ;  aquae  f^^sii. ; 
ferri  sulphatis  gr.  xij. ;  spiritus  myristica  f^ss. ;  saochari  31  v.  First 
dissolve  the  sulphate  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  put  it  into  the 
bottle;  then  rub  the  other  ingredients  smoothly  together,  and  add 
them.  Dose,  f^. — jss.  thrice  daily.  The  original  prescription  is  to 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Moses  Griffith's  Practical  Treatise  on  Hectic  Fevers 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption,  written  at  Colchester,  1776.  New  Ed» 
Lond.  1795.  Dr,  Griffith  frequently  varied  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients, and  sometimes  added  tincture  of  bark,  nitre,  ^c, 

20.  Steel  with  Aloes. 

H*.  Misturae  ferri  compositse,  deoocti  aloes  oompositi  partes  equales. 
Dosis,  fjj.  ter  die.     In  chlorosis,  constipation  with  debility,  Sfc. 

R.  Extracti  aloes  puri6cati  gr.  vj. ;  ferri  sulphatis  gr.  xij. ;  extract! 
glycyrrhizae  gr.  xij.  Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  xij. ;  quarum  sumatur 
una  bis  die,  ante  cibum. 

21.  Nttx  Vomica  and  Strychnia. 

9.  Tincturae  nucis  vomica  (Pharm.  Brit.)  f^.  ;  acidi  nitromuria- 
tici  diluti  f^ij. ;  tinctura  rinziberis  f^ij. ;  syrupi  f^iij. ;  aqua  fjvss. ; 
Misce.  Dosis,  pars  sexta  ter  die.  In  any  form  of  functional  paralysis 
after  all  known  causes  are  remedied.  In  obstinate  debility,  diabetes 
insipidus,  alkaline  urine,  ^c. 

Niix  vomica  is  the  pleasnntest  bitter  possible,  and  may  be  given  alone 
or  combined  with  acids,  other  tonics,  or  purgatives.  Torpidity  of  the 
nervous  system  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  useful.  The 
writer  assumes  gr.  j'^  of  strychnia  equal  to  ^gr.  of  ext.  nucis  vomica!. 

R.  Extracti  nucis  vomica  gr.  ij. ;  manna  ^j.  Misce  et  divide  in 
pilulas  viij.  ;  quarum  sumatur  una  ter  die.  The  extract,  such  as  is 
prepared  by  Squire,  is  quite  as  efficacious  a  medicine  as  strychnia 
itself,  and  very  much  safer.  Any  mistake  in  dispensing  strychnia 
might  be  fatal.     The  dose  may  be  increased  by  degrees. 

If  strychnine  be  preferred,  use  the  Liquor  Strychnia  Pharm,  Brit., 
of  which  TlXx.  =gr.  ^  of  the  alkaloid. 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Strychnut. 

R.  Acidi  phosphorici  diluti  f^iij. ;  tinctura  nucis  vomica  f^ij. ; 
sjrupi  zinziberis  f5vij.  Misce.    Dose,  one  teaspoonful  tlu'ice  a  day  in  a 
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wine-glass  of  water.  There  is  an  idea  pretaUni  that  photphoric  addkB 
mme  specific  virtues  in  restoring  the  nervous  system.  This  is  dmrd; 
hut  the  acid  is  a  good  tonic  nottcithstanding.  If  digestion  is  feeble,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  pepsins  wine  may  be  taken  with  Mch  dose. 

22.  Dilute  Nitromuriatic  Acid, 
R.  Acidi  nitrici  fortissimi  f3j. ;  acidi  hjdrochlorici  f^ij.      Miaoe  ct 
serva  per  horas   ixiv.   subinde  agitans.     Dein  adde,  aqiue  dcstillatx 
f3xv.    Dosis,  vr\x. — xxx.  ex  aqua.* 

R.  Acidi  nitromariatid  diluti  f^ij.  ;  spiritoa  aetheris  nitrid  f^ij. ; 
synipi  f^ss. ;  aquas  fJ^U^^  Misoe.  Sumatur  pars  sexta  ter  die.  /a 
dyspepsui,  usith  nasty  tongue  and  inactite  liver. 

(  With  a  dose  of  this  it  is  often  useful  to  give  a  piil  contausmg  a 
grain  of  sfdphate  of  zinc  with  a  little  bitter  extract,  cmd  m  other  easss 
a  drachm  of  liquor  taraxaci.) 

R.  Acidi  nitromuriatid  diluti  f^ij. ;  infusi  chirettA  fJ^Tijss.  UkoL 
fjiss.  ter  die.     A  bitter  that  is  very  grateful  to  irritable  bowels. 

23.  Nitric  Acid  Mixture  to  relieve  Thirst, 
K.  Potasss  nitratis  5J. ;  acidi  nitrid  diluti  f^ij.  :  syrupi  fjij.;  sqax 
pura  Oij. ;  Misce.     Dosis,  fjiv.  pro  re  nat^     Mr.  Cole. 

Dilute  Nitromuriatic  Acid  with  Orange  Peel. 
R.  Acidi   nitrici  diluti,  acidi    muriatid   diluti    U    fSjss. ;  srrupi 
aui-antii  f^. ;    aquse    donim  aurantii  f^. ;  aqu«    destillatc  fJxiijsK- 
Misce  ;  sumatur  cyathus  vinarius  ter  Tel  quater  die.    {Brodie.) 

Hope's  Nitrous-Acid  Mixture  for  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea. 
1^.  Aqua:  camphorse  (hv. ;  acidi  nitrod  TT\,xxx. ;  tinrtarse  opiiTTVu* 
Misce.  A  table-spoonful  every  two  hours.  Quoted  by  Parrisk  from 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1824.  Hope  was  a  surgeon  at 
Chatham.  P.  says  that  this  has  a  wide  reputation  in  the  Unitei 
States.  It  is  interesting  as  evidence  of  the  true  traditional  method  of 
treating  diarrhcea  in  hot  weather  by  acids. 

24.  Sulphuric  Acid  Mixture. 
R.  Acidi  sulphurici  diluti  f5ij. ;  syrupi  aui  antii  I^TJ' »  aqMef^tiff. 
Misce.     Sumatur  pars  sexta  ter  die.     A  grateful  refrigerant  ami  tim 
in  debility  with  profuse  perspiration,  in  hot  weather,  4^. 

25.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  ^ther,  or  Sutton's  Punch, 
R.  Acidi  sulphurid  diluti  rrtxl.;  spiritAs  xtheris  sulphurid  cow 
positi   f5ij. ;  sacchari  albi  Jss. ;  aquae    mentha  viridis   i^rj.     Uieer. 
Sumatur  pars  quarta,  quater  die.     An  admired  restorative  after  iS- 
ness  ;  for  delirium  tremens^  4^. 

•  This  is  veiy  nearly  the  strength  of  the  dilate  nitro-hTdrociaoric  add  of 
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26.  /Emulating  Mixtures, 

R.  Spiritos  setheris  chlorid  ^. ;  palveris  acacie  2j. ;  aquae  fjiy. 
MiMX.     Dosis,  pars  qaarta  sabiikfe. 

R.  Ammonite  aesquicarboDaiis  gr.  xx. ;  spiritus  atheris  salpharid 
f^. ;  sjrupi  sinziberis  f^iij. ;  aquae  anethi  fjiijss.  Misoe.  Dosis, 
pars  quarta,  subinde.    In  syncope^  hyatetia^  tympanites,  tkc. 

Chloroform  Mixtwre  with  Camphor, 

R.  Chloroform]  fy ;  camphoric  gi*.  rxx. ;  ovi  Titellum  ;  aqua  fjvj, 
Tere  dmul,  ut  fiat  mistunu     Dosis,  fjj. — (  United  States  Pharm,) 

Mistura  quatuor  Aromattim  VinosOf  vutgo,  Negus, 

B.  Cinnamomi,  zinxiberis,  myristicc,  caryophillorum  singulorum 
contusorum  ^j. ;  saochari  albi  )y.  ;  vini  Ciaret  dicti  f\y},  (vel  vini 
Hispauici,  vel  Lusitanici  genei'osi,  aqua  ferveutis  a&  f5vj.)  Calefac 
simul  in  vase  idoneo,  super  iguem,  donee  ebullitio  incipi&ie  videbitur, 
dein  cola.     Dosis,  fjij.     In  syncope f  sinking,  rigors,  ^c 

White  Wine  Whey. 

R.  Vini  Xerici  (vulgo  Sherry),  vel  viui  ex  Insulis  Fortunatis  devecti 
(vulgo  Madeira),  cyathum  vinarium ;  lactis  reoentis  ferve&cti  octa- 
rium  dimidium ;  coque  simul  donee  caseum  lactis  coierit,  dein  oola  p« 
linteum. 

Egg  Wine, 

R.  Ovi  reoentis  vitellum ;  conqoassa  bene  cum  cochleari  uno  aqua 
frigida.  His  infunde  paulatim  Vini  Xerici  cyathum,  cum  parte  aquali 
aqua  mistum  et  ferveiactum.     Adjice  myristica  pauxillum. 

A  Nightcap, 

Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  and  two  lumps  of  sugar 
in  a  small  tumbler  of  boiling  water.  Add  half  a  glass  of  brandy,  or 
a  glass  of  sherry,  or  two  glasses  of  claret,  and  a  bit  of  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon.    A  capital  thing  for  a  patient  who  is  afraid  of  cholera, 

28.  Strong  Camphor  Mixture, 

R.  Camphora  gr.  xxv. ;  amygdalas  dulces  decorticatas  sex ;  saochari 
puriHcati  5iij. ;  optime  contere  dein  adde  gradatim,  aqua  menUue 
viridis  f^vijss. ;  ut  fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumantur  cochlearia  tria  magna 
quarts  quique  hoiE.  {Hooper,)  In  hysteric  and  various  nervous 
and  Sjpasmodic  affections, 

A  modem  essence  of  camphor  (not  spirit  of  camphor),  freely  miscible 
with  water,  is  sold  by  most  chemists. 

29.  Indian  Hemp. 

R.  Extract!    cannabis   Indica    (Squire)     gr.   iij.  ;     manna  grana 
duodecim.     Misce,  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim.     Bose,  one,  two,  or 
D  3g 
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more.     An  uncertain,  hut  very  cfUn  efficacious  narcotic  in  tetami, 
neuralgia,  and  other  painful  mahdiet. 

R.  Tiuctura  cammbis  Inikti  nr\,x. ;  muciUginis  fjj . ;  aqos  (jTij. 
Mise  fiat  bamtos. 

30.  Compound  Soothing  PttU, 

R.  Pulverw  ipecacuanha  oompositi,  extract!  coaii,  aingulonini  jj.; 
misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  xxir. ;  quaruro  sumantar  una  rel  diue  sa- 
binde.    In  painful  ulcers,  chronic  rheumatism,  stricture,  4rc,  [C.  Mayo,) 

R.  Extracti  hyoscvami,  extracti  conii,  extract!  papaveris,  siligalonmi 
3J.     Misce  et  divide  in  pilulns  xij.     In  sitnilar  cases. 

31.  Pulvis  Sudorificus  Salinus. 
R.  Pulveris    ipecacnanha:    coropositi    gi*ana  quindecim;    potaoe 
nitratis  grana  quindecim ;  potaase  bicarbonatis  graua  qniuque.     Vbot, 
fiat  pulvis,  horft  somni  sumendns,  e  cjatho  ptisanie.* 

32.  Compound  Opiate  Mirtures. 

R.  Liquoris  opii  sedativi  TT\xx. ;  spiritus  ammonic  aromatid, 
spiritus  setheri.s  nitrid,  singulorum  f5i8s. ;  syrupi  f^ij. ;  mistune  cam- 
phorc  fjvss.     Misce.     Dosis,  pars  quarta,  quaitis  bona. 

R.  Moi-phic  hydrochloi-atis  gi-nnum ;  acidi  bydrochlorid  dilati 
guttas  duas;  aque  fjviiss.;  syrupi  zinziberis  f^ss,  Misce.  Dwis, 
pars  octava. 

R.  Syrupi  papa  veils  fjiv, ;  magneaia  carbonatis  3ss. ;  spiritus 
flitheris  nitrid ;  tinctunc  hjoscyami,  $ingulonim  f5ij. ;  mistarc  can- 
phora  fjvij. ;  Misce.  Dosis,  pars  sexta  subinde.  To  tranquillize  the 
system  after  injuries,  operations,  accouchements,  hcnnorrhoge,  tioleiU 
mental  excitement,  4rc,     {Dr.  Qooch.) 

Mr,  Cole* 8  Stimulating  Narcotic  Draught  for  Delirium  Tremens. 

R.  Extracti  opii  (Hill)  gr.  ij.  vel  iij;  aquK  ferrentis  fjiv. ;  tere  in 
mortarioet  adde  brandy  fjiss. ;  sacchari  q.  s.  Miaoe.  ^The  patient 
should  be  alloved  to  sip  this  out  of  the  tumbler  ^  like  a  glass  of  grog. 
Cole's  Mil.  Surg.,  p.  59. 

•  We  offer  this  as  a  substitate  for  the  original  Pulvis  Doreri,  the  recipe  far 
which  is  as  follows:— "Take  opium  an  oance,  saltpetre  and  tartar  vitzlolaMi 
each  four  ounces,  ipecacuanha  one  ounce,  liquorice  one  ounce.  Put  the  aaltpetiv 
and  tartar  into  a  red-hot  mortar.  stlrTing  them  with  a  spoon  Ull  they  bave  doar 
flaming :  then  powder  them  very  flne ;  then  slloe  In  ycHir  opium,  grind  Ibne  I* 
a  powder,  and  mix  the  other  powders  with  these.  Dose  fh>m  40  to  M  or  It 
grains  In  a  glass  of  white  wine  posset,  going  to  bed;  covering  up  warn,  mi 
drinking  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  the  posset-drink  while  sweating.''  Dr.Dovvr 
accounts  for  the  largeness  of  the  dose  by  saving,  that  the  properties  of  t^ 
opium  are  mitigated  by  the  other  ingredients;  bot  in  the  present  <ky,  foor.  iti. 
or  seven  grains  of  opium  would  be  a  dangerous  dose,  spite  of  the  other  lo^ 
dients.  But  if  this  u  a  true  copy  of  the  recipe,  it  is  very  dlfflcult  to  undentad 
how  the  saltpetre  and  vitriolated  tartar  can  Jlame  when  heated  tofftker. 
Possibly  the  cream  of  tartar  was  used,  and  not  the  sulphate  of  poUMa.—S« 
'  The  Ancient  Physician's  Legaqr  to  his  Country/  by  Tbonai  Dover.  M.B. 
Fifth  edition.    1733. 
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Chhrodyne, 

This  is  a  popular  compound  narcotic,  said  to  be  made  of  chloroform, 
muriate  of  morphia,  oil  of  peppermint,  Indian  hemp,  capsicum,  sul- 
phuric ether,  perchloric  acid,  and  pnissic  acid,  combined  with  recti- 
fied spirit,  syrup,  and  treacle.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  combining  several  soothing  medicines  in  one  prescription,  as  our 
own  formulae,  published  for  many  years,  amply  testify ;  and  any  prac- 
titioner who  desires  to  economize  opium,  should  combine  a  leaser  dose 
of  it,  with  small  doses  of  conium,  henbane,  camphor,  Indian  hemp,  or 
some  of  them.  Mr.  Jolley,  the  eminent  chemist,  of  Curzon  Sti-eet,  tells 
the  writer  that  his  predecessor  made  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  he  con- 
tinues to  sell,  a  compound  called  Moody^s  Anodyne,  containing  opium, 
tyrup  of  poppies,  the  true  old  chloric  ether  (made  by  distilling  alcohol 
and  muriatic  acid; — not  the  modern  solution  of  chloroform),  and  some 
uromatics. 

Dr.  VV.  E.  Bowman,  Editor  of  the  Canada  Lancet,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  chlorodyne  in  his  Journal,  Oct.  15th,  1864  : — 

**  Take  of  Chloraform half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Sulphuric  Ether ninety  minims. 

Oil  of  Peppermint eight  drops. 

Kesin  of  Indian  Hemp six  grains. 

Capsicum,  bruised two  gi-ains. 

Mix  and  let  them  stand  a  few  days,  shaking  occasionally. 

*'  Take  of  Muriate  of  Morphine sixteen  grains. 

Water two  drachms. 

**  Solve  in  a  test  tube  with  heat,  and,  when  cold,  add 

Scheele's  Hydrocyanic  Acid    ....     sixty-four  minims 

Perchloric  Acid one  Huid  drachm. 

Thick  Treacle two  fluid  ounces. 

Mix  all  together,  and  add  little  by  little, 

'*  Treacle  or  Water,  or  both,  until  enough  has  been  put  in  to  make 
up  the  quantity  of  chlorodyne  to  four  fluid  ounces. 

"  The  treacle  requires  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  ether.  If  too  thick  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  and  require  the  addition  of  a  little  water.  But,  if  too  thin, 
the  treacle  will  float  on  the  surface,  and  necessitate  the  addition  of 
more  ether  to  farther  i-educe  the  density  of  the  chlorodyne. 

**  This  chlorodyne  dropped  from  the  lip  of  an  ordinary  vial, 
gives  120  drops  to  the  fluid  drachm,  and  is  readily  miscible  in  pre- 
scriptions. 

**  Each  dose  of  half  a  drachm  contains  4  m.  of  chloroform,  1 J  m.  of 
ether,  ^  gr.  exti-act  of  hemp,  \  gr.  muriate  of  morphia,  and  1  m.  of 
Scheele*s  acid." 
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Remedies  which  perwade  Sleep. 
Orangeflower  water  is  decidedly  ranked  bj  the  French  amoi^  the 
cahiuxnU ;  and  half  a  wine-gla.<£ful  will  often  coax  a  patient  to  sleep ; 
80  will  yalerian,  musk,  and  castor;  amongst  wines  the  Borgandy; 
amongst  beers  Guinness's  Dublin  stout ;  last,  not  least,  the  tinctore  of 
sumbal  in  doses  of  two  drachms,  given  in  a  little  orangeflower  water. 

§  II.  Aperients. 
33.  Calomel. 
R.  Calomelanos,  grana    quinque;    antimonii  tartarizati  grani  ); 
fiat  pilula. 

R.  Calomelanos  grana  quatuor;  eztracti  colocjnthidi  compesti 
grana  sex ;  fiant  pilaUe  due 

34.  Black  Draught. 

R.  Sennse  foliorum  3vj. ;  zinziberis  concisi  3S8. ;  eztracti  glycyr- 
rhiz«  5ij. ;  potassse  carbonatis  5ss. ;  aquae  ferventis  fjix.  Post  bons 
tres  cola,  et  adde  spiriitls  ammonias  aromatici  f^ij. ;  magnesiae  sul- 
phatis  jj ;  (vel  potassa:  tartratis  ^,)  tincturae sennas,  tincturse  cardainoaii 
composite;  &&  I5S8.     Dosis  f^ss.* 

lied  Draught. 
R.  Magnesias  sulphatis  5ij. — iv. ;  syrupi  zinziberis,  tincturae  cards- 
momi  comfiositae,  singulorum  f^. ;  intusi  rosae  oompositi  f^z.     Hisee. 

35.  ffaustus  Magnesia!  Sulphatis  Acidus. 

R.  Magnesia?  sulphatis  3J. — 5iv. ;  syrnpi  aurautii  fjij. ;  acidisol- 
phurici  diluti  TT\,x. ;  aquse  f^.  Misce,  fiat  haustus.  To  this  drvaigkt 
may  be  added  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of  liroa,  or 
two  grains  of  quinine  ^  or  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  nux  tomioa^  in 
cases  of  debility, 

36.  Haustus  Magnesia  Albus. 

R.  Magnesias  sulphatis  5ij. ;  magnesias  carbonatis  ^j. ;  8jTU))i  wor 
beris  f^ss. ;  aqus  mciithac  viridis  f5xj.  Misce,  fiat  haustus.  Thisdrwtgid 
win  often  be  retained  by  the  stomach  when  almost  every  other  is  n^ected. 

37.  Cordial  Aperient  Draught. 
R.  Tincturss  sennse  f^ss. ;  tinctune  rhei  fjss.     Misce. 

38.  Hhiibarb  Draxujhts  and  Powders. 
R.  Pulveris  rhei,  semiscrupulum ;    sodss  bicarbonatis,  scrupoInB: 
sacchari  albi,  scrupulum  ;  olei  lavandulas  guttas  quinque.     Mi^ce,  tiat 
puWis,  e  cochlearibus  duobus  aqua;  sumendus.    This  is  the  moti perfed 
combination  of  rhubarb.     The  lavender  hides  its  Jkttour  conqtletely* 

*  This  drangbt  is  greatly  improved,  both  in  flavour  and  efBcacy,  by  tbe 
addlUon  of  a  few  cam  way  needs  and  cloves^  one  ounce  of  ba^tbotn  Jnioc;  co* 
of  Unctoie  of  >\aqp,  sa4  «ix  cH  xacA%t  sucar. 
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R.  Pulveris  rhei,  bismuthi  tiisniti'atis,  oonfectionis  aromaticee,  && 
3ij. ;  aque  menthie  pi))erit»  ijiv.  Misce.  Sumatur  pars  quarU  bis 
Jie.     In  habitual  constipation  and  flatulence, 

R.  Rhei  gr.  xr. ;  magnesise  carbonatis  '^aa, ;  spiritus  ammonUe 
aroinatici  f^iw. ;  syrupi  fjj. ;  aquse  anethi  t^x.  MUce.  For  cages  of 
coliCf  dtarrhcMf  with  acidity  and  indigestion^  4^c, 

Rhubarb  and  Pohjchrest  Salt.     (J)r,  William  Fordyce.) 

R.  Pulveris  rhei,  potassae  sulphatis  &&  ^^.;  pulveris  zinziberis  5j. 
Misce.  D08I8  gr.  x. — il.  A  capital  aperient  for  children ;  serving, 
in  most  cases^  all  the  purposes  of  caloinel :  much  lauded  in  scrofula^ 
especially  if  the  upper  lip  be  swelled, 

R.  Rhei,  potassse  sulphatis  ft&  ^j- 1  spiritus  lavandula;  oompoaiti 
f^j. ;  aquae  fjj.     Misce,  fiat  haustus.     A  warm  efficient  purgative, 

39,  Saline  Aperient  Draughts. 

R.  Sodse  potassio-tai-tmtis  3iv. ;  sucni  limonum  f^ij. ;  syrupi  zinzi- 
beris f^. ;  bpirit(is  mymticffi  f^ss. ;  nquse  t'^ij.  Misce,  fiat  haustus. 
A  cooling  purgative, 

R.  Sodae  potassio-tarti-atis  3ij.  sodac  sesquicarbouatis  3j> »  ncchari 
albi  3j. ;  fiat  pulvis,  e  cjatho  aquae  sumeudus,  cum  cochleari  magno 
fuoci  limonis,  tcI  cum  acidi  citrici  granis  quiadecim. 

40.  Epsom  Salts  and  Tartar  Emetic, 

R.  Maenesiae  sulphatis  ^. ;  antimonii  tartarizati  gr.  j. ;  aqun 
nenthie  f^z.  Misce ;  suroantur  cochlearia  ma.j^na  tria,  quart!  quique 
horft.  An  active  nauseating  aperient,  fit  for  robust  persons  threatened 
with  acute  inflammation,     {Sir  A,  Cooper.) 

41.  Saline  Aperients  with  Tonics. 

R.  Magnesiae  sulphatis  3iv. ;  ferri  sulphatis  gr.  viij. ;  quinae  disul- 
phatis  gr.  xij.  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  f^jsa. ;  syrupi  ziiizilieri^  fjj. ; 
tinctara  ejusdem  f5ij. ;  aquae  fjviij.     Misce.     Dosis,  ytars  octava  bis  die. 

R.  Magnesiae  sulphatis  3j. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  f^.  •  ferri  sul- 
phatis gr.  XV.;  intusi  gentians  compositae  t^'U-i  tinctuns  aurantii 
f^W. ;  infusi  rosae  i  jvj.     Misce.     Lkwid  pars  sexta  bis  quotidie. 

R.  Ferri  potassio-tai-tratis  3ij. ;  sodae  potassio-tartratis  ^^vj.  Misce ; 
fiant  pulveres  sex.  Sumatur  una  mane,  ex  cptho  aquae.  Combinations 
of  saline  purgatives  with  tonfcs,  so  as  to  answer  Vie  double  purpose  of 
draining  congested  cMomincU  veins,  arui  bracing  the  system,  are  if 
great  efficacy  in  most  chronic  complaints.  The  second  cf  these  for^ 
muke  M  a  prescription  of  Dr.  Jephson*s,  who  was  famous  for  such  com" 
binations. 
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42.  Ptdvii  e  quatuor  Salibus,  or  **  German  Powder** 

R.  Sodii  chloridi,  sods  sulphatis,  magnesite  sulphatis,  potass*  sol- 
phatis,  singulorum  partes  sequales.  Optim  e  misceantor,  et  dcsMocentur 
ante  ignem.  Dosis  33. — ij.,  ex  cyatho  aquK  caiidse.  An  agreeable 
saline  aperient,  A  gram  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  quinine  may  he  added 
to  each  dosct  with  suga*'  or  ginger,  if  agreeable.  Some  of  the  authors 
patients  have  named  it  German  Powder  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
water  of  chalybeate  aperient  springs, 

43.  Hospital  House  Physic. 

R.  Magnesiffi  sulphatis  Jij. ;  pukei-is  rhei,  jalape  &&  ^j. ;  aquc  meor 
thse  piperita;  f'^vij.     Misce.     Dosis,  pars  sexta. 

45.  Castor  OH  Mixture, 

There  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  taste  of  castor  oil,  but  it  is  indi- 
gestible and  creates  unpleasant  eructations.  People  of  sense  take  it 
floated  in  a  little  brandy,  or  in  an  acid  effei-vescing  draught.  They  who 
want  it  disguised  may  adopt  the  following  draught,  the  proportions  of 
which  we  copy  from  Parrish. 

R.  Pulveris  gummi  acacire,  sacchari  albi,  singulorum  5iij.;  olei 
menthffi  piperitse  guttas  qualuor ;  olei  ricini  f^.  Rub  the  gum,  sugar, 
and  mint  into  a  powder  ;  add  about  5tj.  of  water,  then  the  cutor  oil 
by  degrees,  with  a  little  more  gum  or  a  little  more  water  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  a  pei-fect  emulsion.  Then  add  water  slowly  to  bring 
the  quantity  to  Jiv.     Dose  Jss. — ^*. 

Castor  Oil  and  Turpentine  Mixture, 

Substitute  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  for  half  of  the  castor 
oil  in  the  above. 

46.  Aperient  Electuaries. 

]^'.  Pulveris  potassie  supertartratis  ^ss. ;  sulphuric  pi-edpitsti 
3ij. — iv. ;  confectionis  senuie  jj. ;  syrupi  zinziberis,  quantum  satis 
sit. 

i$.  Magnesise  ust«,  potasss  supertartratis,  pulveris  rhei,  U  3Jm 
pulveris  zinziberis  5ss. ;  theriace,  quantum  satis  est. 

R.  Mannae,  confectionis  sennoe,  &&  ^. ;  sulphuris  5iij. ;  sjrupt  qaiD- 
tum  satis  sit.     Dosis  3J. — iv.,  omni  nocte  hoi4  somui.     For  piles,  4^. 

47.  PilulcB  CathartioB, 
R.  Aloes  ^ss, ;  pulveris  colocynthidis,  cambogie  fti  3j. ;  ja]ap«  5ij. ; 
saponis  3j. ;  antimonii  taitnrizati  3^*)    ^^^^  caryophiilorum  TT^zi.; 
contunde  simul,  et  divide  in  piluias,  pondere  granoinim  quinque.    Ji 
thorough  but  easy  purge. 
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48.  PilulcB  CaihariiccR  cum  Caiomelane, 

R.  Pilulse  praecedentis  5iy. ;  calomelanos  5j.  Misce  et  divide  in 
piluias  li. 

PilulcB  Byperca  hariiccB, 

R.  Elxtracti  colocjnthidis  compositi  ^ij. ;  olei  crotonis  guttas  duM. 
— Divide  in  pilulns  octo,  quarum  samautur  duae.  For  threatened  apo- 
plexy^  cedema,  giottidis,  ^-c, 

Podophylltn, 

As  prepared  by  Hudson  of  the  Haymarket,  is  a  most  efficient  dras- 
tic purge  applicable  to  cases  of  convulsions  of  children,  &c.  One  grain 
is  a  large  dase.  But  it  is  ditficult  to  detect  any  supeiiority  in  ]K)do- 
phyllin  over  good  scaramony. 

49.  Blue  Fill  and  ColocyntK 

R.  PilulflB  hydrargyri  V^^s. ;  extract!  colocynthidis  compositi  ^ijss. 
Misce,  fiant  pilulae  duodecim. 

50.  Sulphate  of  Iron  with  Aloes, 

R.  Ferri  sulphatis,  aloes  Barbadensis,  &&5ij. ;  pulveris  rhei  5j. 
Misce,  et  divide  in  piluias  Ix.  Dosis,  una  vel  dusc  hor&  somni.  An  ad" 
mirable  aperient  for  weak  constipated  persons. 

51.  FilulcB  Aloes  Dilutes, 

9.  Extracti  aquosi  aloes  Barbadensis,  saponis,  theriacsp,  cxtracti 
glycyiThizx  &&  5j.  Solve  leni  calore  in  balueo;  dein  divide  in  piluias 
xlvij.  Dosis,  una  horft  somni.  A  capital  eccoprotic  aperient,  un- 
loading the  colon  of  scybala^  but  rather  irritating  to  the  rectum.  The 
'Aloes  should  be  of  the  best  Barbadoes  kind, purified  by  solution  in  water. 
The  formula  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Marshall  Ball. 

52.  Ipecacuanha  and  Bhubarb  Pills, 

^.  Pulveris  ipecacuanhse  gr.  xxiv. ;  pulveris  rhei  '^'w.;  saponis 
3ss.  Misce  et  divide  in  piluias  xxiv. ;  quarum  sumatur  una  ter  die. 
A  gentle  aperient  in  piles  and  other  congested  conditions  of  the  intes* 
tines. 

9.  Ipecacuanhae  gr.  vj.;  extracti  aloea  purificati  gr.  vj. ;  extracti 
rhei  gr.  xxxyj. :  olei  cajuputi  TT\iv.  Misce  et  divide  in  piluias  xij. ; 
sumatur  una,  hora  ante  prandiuro.  A  good  dinner  pill  for  constipated 
persons. 

Bhubarb  and  Oinger  Pills, 

R.  Rhei  5j. ;  tincturse  zinziberis  fortissimae  q.  s.,  ut  fiat  mnssa  in 
piluias  xij.,  dividenda. 
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53.  PilU  of  Aloes  and  Sulphtric  Acid. 

^.  Aloes  Barbadensis  gr.  xxiv. ;  acidi  sulpharid  fortissimi  gattas 
vj.  Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  vj. ;  qoarum  sumantar  dao,  quarti 
qu&qae  horA.  A  very  powerful  aperient  that  often  suooeeda  when 
almost  everythinif  else  fails.  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  presoyh 
tion  to  his  friend  Dr,  IHck&on. 

54.  Guaiactian  and  Jahp  Pills, 

^.  Ouaiaci  pulyeriii,  extracti  jalapse,  eztracti  hyoscirami,  fta  3d* ) 
cambogiae  gr.  iij.  Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodedm;  quanim 
sumantur  una  vel  dace  hori  somni.  An  active  purge,  not  irritating  ie 
the  rectim,    {The  late  T,  A,  Stone,) 

55.  Oingerbread  Electuary, 

R.  Guaiad  pulveris  3ij. ;  sulphuris,  rhei,  aa  3J.;  xinsberis  3j. 
Treacle  quantum  satis  sit  ut  hat  electuaiium.  L>o^  pars  Mzta. 
{Said  to  be  Sir  C.  Locock's,) 

56.  GuaiacHm  Electuaries, 

R.  Pulveris  guaiaci  gr.  v. ;  pnlveiis  chinchonae  3iJ* »  pulveris  dn- 
namorai  compositi  ^ss.     Misce,  fiat  pulvis  bis  die  suroendua. 

R,  Pulveris  guaiaci  3ij. ;  pulveris  rhei  38s. ;  sulphuris  3j.;  pulrcro 
myristicae  3^8. ;  theriacx  quantum  satis  est  ut  fiat  electuarium.  Dosis, 
pars  sexta  omni  nocte.  In  chronic  rheumatic  diseases.  This  is  com- 
monly  called  the  Chelsea  Pensioner, 

57.  Sulphate  of  Manganese, 

R.  Manganesii  sulphatis  3ij*;  magnesis  suiphatis  5ij. ;  Bjmpi  xiui- 
beris  f^'. ;  aquae  t^ss.  Misce  fiat  haustus  mane  someDdtts.  /a 
gouty  cases,  to  produce  a  copious  discharge  of  bile, 

R.  Manganesii  sulphatis,  pulveris  rhei  ft&  3J*»  ^IHtna  larandal* 
compositi  t5J. ;  aqute  t^ss.  Misce  fiat  haustus.  Preparations  ef  mm- 
ganese  are  very  likely  to  excite  vomiting, 

§  III.  Alterative  and  Kebrifcoe  Medicines. 

58.  Saline  Draughts, 

R'.  Potassae  nitratis  3ij. ;  sodae  sesouicarbonatis  3tl< ;  armpi  end, 
spirilus  cethens  nitiid  &u  t^'. ;  aqua;  f^v.  Misce.  Uosia  f^jas.  quart! 
quftque  horft. 

5r.  Potassae  nitratis  gr.  x. ;  sacchari  3j.  Miace  fiat  pulvis,  sumrt- 
dus  e  cyatho  vinario  aqiue  menthie  viridis.  Green  mint  water  and 
nitre  form  a  very  agreeable  mirture,  and  produce  a  pungent  catling 
sensation  on  Uve  tongue  and  yaktte.  But  the  salt  should  on/y  be  S^ 
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solved  at  the  moment  of  administration,  and  the  mint  water  should  be 
quite  oooL  Attention  to  these  trifles  makes  a  great  difference  to  a 
patient  who  is  parched  tcith  fever. 

Effervescing  with  Potass, 
9.  Potassee  bicarbonatis  Qiv. ;  Kyrupi  zinziberis  f^ij. ;   aqua  fjvw. 
Dosis  f^jiis.  quarts  qu&que  hor&,  cum  fjss.  itucci  limoaum  recentis. 

Effervescing  vciih  Amtnonice, 
^.  Ammoniee  sesquicarbonatis  ^'j*^*  *    (>Qcturse  cardamomi  com- 
positse  fjss. ;  aquae  *Jv,     Misce.     Ltosis  f^jss.  quarti  qu&que  hor&, 
cum  cochieari  magno  succi  limonum,  vel  gr.  xv.  acidi  citi'ici.     In  the 
early  stage  of  erysipelas,  and  low  fevers, 

Mindererus  Draught, 
R.  Liquoris  ammonia  acetatis  fj'j. ;  spiritiis  aetheris  nitrici  fJss. ; 
misture  camphoi-ae  iiuiduncias  quiuque  cum  semisse.      Misce.    Dosis, 
pars  quarta,  quarta  qu&que  horft. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 
R,  AmmonisB  sesquicarbonatis  3ss. ;  spiritiis  aetheiis  nitrici  fjiij. ; 
misturs  acacise   f5iij. ;    misturae  camphorae   tjvij.      Mis^ce.      Dosis 
f^iss.  tertia  vel  quart&  qu&que  hoi  &. 

59.  Digitalis  Brought. 
9-  Tinct.  digitalis  TT\iv. ;  aceti  destillati  f^. ;  syrupi  f^j. ;  aquit 
f^ss.     Misce ;  tiat  haustus  ter  die  suraendus,  ad  duodedm  vices. 

60.  Borax. 
9.  Soda  biboratis  5J. ;  soda  sesquicarbonatis  5ss. ;  potassa  nitratis 
5ss.     Misce  et  divide  in  pulveres  sex ;  quorum  sumatur  unus  ter  die  e 
cyatho  aqua.     In  lithic  deposits, 

61.  Phosphite  of  Soda, 
R.  Soda  phosphatis  5iij.     Fiat   pulviii,  mane  sumendus  e  cyatho 
nqiKc.     As  an  aperient  when  the  urine  is  red, 

H.  Soda  phoephatis  3j> ;  infusi  gentiana  compositi  f^j.    Misce,  fiat 
haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

62.  Calomel  and  Opium  PHI. 
R.  Calomelanos  gr.  j. — ij. ;  palveris  opii  gr.  J — | ;  eztracti  glycyr- 
ihiza  quantum  sutiicit  ut  tiat  pilula,  quartis — sextis  horis  sumenda. 
lb  mercurialize  the  system  in  acute  inflammation. 

Calomel  and  Opium  with  Antimony. 
^.  Calomelanos  gr.  j. — ij. ;  pulveris  opii  gr.  \ — J;  antimonii  tarta* 
rizati  gr.  ^ ;  extracti  glycyrrhiza  quantum  satis  sit  ut  fiat  pilula.  This 
formula  may  be  used  when  there  is  a  considerable  amowU  of  sthenic 
inflammation. 
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63.  AUeratit^  PUl, 

R.  Pilalse  liydrargyri,  gnuium  dimidium ;  extracti  hjoKpaoi  fr.  ij. 
Mibce,  fiant  pilula  bis  tcJ  ter  die  sumenda. 

64.  AlUratwe  Powderg, 

^.  Hydnirgyri  cum  creta  gr.  Hj.— rj. :  polreris  Doveri  jtr.  j. — ^. 
Sod«  sesquicai-bonatis,  sacchari  albi  &&  ^j.  Misce,  6at  pulTis  omni 
nocte  sumendua. 

^.  Hydrargrri  com  creta  f[r,  ij. ;  pulveria  rhei  gr.  r. ;  sacchari 
3ss. ;  polireris  cinnamoroi  gr.  t.  Misce,  Bat  pulvis,  onrni  nocte  sumen- 
da».  Aa  a  gentle  alterative  in  chronic  cUseasea,  tchen  the  aecretim  of 
bile  and  urine  is  scanty, 

65.  Calomei  and  Colchicum, 

R.  Calomelanos  gr.  iv. ;  extracti  colchici  acetic!  gr.  xij. ;  extrscti 
colocynthidis  coinpositi  gr.  xxiv. ;  extracti  hyoscjanii  gi*.  xxir.  Misoe, 
fiaat  pilulffi  duodecim,  quarum  suinat  UDam  vel  duas  hor&  somnL  7* 
rheumatic  and  gouty  inflammatiotts, 

66.  Phmmer's  Pill. 

R.  Sulphurati  aurati  antimonii,  calomel  U  5ij. ;  tere  simal  donee 
bene  misceantur,  dein  adde  pulreris  resins  guaiaci  5iT.  ;*  baJstmi 
copaibse  q.  s.  ut  fiat  massa  pilulaiis  ex  cujos  singulis  drachmb  fot- 
mentur  pilules  xij.  Abridged  from  Dr,  Andrew  Plymmer's  original 
paper  in  the  **  Medical  £ssays  and  Observations  ptMished  6y  s 
Society  in  Edinburgh"  vol.  i.,  1747.  i>r.  Plttmmer  was  Pnfessor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  that  titne, 

67.  Tartar  Emetic  vnth  Mercury, 
R.  Antimonii  potassio-tailratis  gr.j. ;  hydrai'gyri  cum  creta  gr.  viij. : 
exti-acti  conii  gr.  xvj.  Jiilisce  et  divide  in  pilulas  octo ;  quarom  '*"^ 
tar  una  bis  vel  ter  die. 

68.   Tartar  Emetic, 

R.  Antimonii  tartarizati,   granum ;  aqn«  deatillatc,    flnidi 
Sumatur  cochleare  parvum  quarta  qu&qu&  bor&. 

R.  Antimonii  potassio-tartratis  gr.  j. — ij. ;  synipi  papaTcrii  ij*> 
aqus  destillatse  f5vijs8.  Misce ;  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  mign  Mr 
die.f 

*  In  the  original,  gnmmi  gnaiaci  51^. ;  reafnc  goaiad  x). 

f  The  inventor  of  the  contrasiimulont  method  of  adrntnlstcrtiig  tartar  O** 
Was  Thomas  Marryat.  born  1730,  died  1792 ;  practiced  at  Bristol ;  a  ytrj90» 
trie  person :  author  of  *'  Tberapeutica.  or  the  Art  of  HcaUng,"  a  work  «*Mk 
passed  through  manj  editions,  and  was  very  popular  with  apoUMcarissak  *> 
bet&Umln«  ot  \be  ^kwaV  traxvury.    The  twenty-loarth  editkn  wm  |iulith>ii  ^ 
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R.  Antimonii  potassio-taiiratis  gr.  iij. ;  tiDcture  opii  f^ss. ;  aqua; 
ijvj.  Misce.  Dwis,  cochleare  unum  omni  semihoii,  vel  majoii  in* 
tervallo  donee  delirium  cessaverir.  In  certain  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
and  fever  in  which  depletion  is  inadmissible ^  and  excitement  great,  and 
itrength  sufficient.    See  Dr.  Graves* s  Clinical  Medicine, 

69,   Colchicum  Draujhts, 

R.  Vini  i-adicis  colchici  f^ss. ;  syrupi  fjss, ;  aqute  fjj,  Misce,  fiat 
haustus  quartiii — sextis  horis  sumendus. 

70.  Colchicum  and  Magnesia, 

R.  Vini  colchici  f^ij. ;  solutionis  mngnesisc*  fjiss. ;  misturs 
cam{ihora!  fjir«s.  31iace;  .aumantur  cochlearia  duo  quarta  qu&que 
hora. 

R.  Magnesia;  carbonatis,  sodse  sesqnicnrbonatis  ftA  '^ss, ;  vini  semi* 
num  colchici  it\xt.  ;  aquae  pimentse  fjjss.  Misce,  fiat  haustus  ter  die 
sumendus. 

71.   White  Purgative  Draught  with  Colchicum, 

R.  Aceti  colchici  fjj. ;  magnesiae  sulphatis  3ij. ;  magnesiae  carbo- 
natis  3j. ;  syrupi  zinziberis  fjj. ;  aquaj  anethi  t^x.  Misce.  {Sir  C. 
ScuduTiiore.) 

72.  AntUithic  Pill, 

R.  Extracti  colchici  acetid,  hydrargyri  cum  creta  &&  gr,  j. ;  extracti 
colocynthidis  compositi  gr.  ij.     Misce  fiat  pilula  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

Sir  A,  Coopers  Prescription  for  Chronic  Gout  and  Rheumatism, 

R.  Potassfc  bicarbonatis  5ss. ;  tincturse  aumntii  f^ij. ;  decoctl  aloes 
compositi  fjviij.     Misce ;  sumatur  cyathus  vinarias  omni  mane. 


1816  by  Shcn^'ood.  The  author  says,  page  5,  "  Any  fever  may  soon  be  extin* 
guished  by  the  uk  of  the  followine  powdav : — ^Take  of  tartarized  antimony  five 
grains ;  white  sugar  or  nitre  a  arachoL  Let  them  be  well  rubbed  In  a  i^aas 
mortar,  and  be  divided  into  six  powders ;  one  to  be  taken  every  three  hours, 
notwithstanding  the  nausea  the  tlrst  may  probably  occasion.  If  they  bring  on 
a  diarrhcea  they  should  still  be  continued,  and  it  will  soon  cease.  If  theSe  are 
taken  (which  is  most  commonly  the  case)  without  any  manifest  inconvenience, 
lot  there  be  seven  grains  in  the  next  six  powders,  and  in  the  next,  ten.  Here 
1  beg  leave  to  retract  what  I  said  in  some  former  editions  of  this  work :  vix., 
that  till  sicluiess  and  vomiting  was  excited,  this  noble  medicine  was  not  to  be 
depended  on.  For  1  have  seen  many  instances  wherein  a  paper  has  been  given 
every  three  hours  (of  which  there  have  been  ten  grains  in  six  powders),  with- 
out the  least  sensible  operation,  either  by  sickness,  stool,  urine,  or  sweat,  and 
though  the  patients  had  been  unremittingly  delirious  for  more  than  a  week  with 
subsultus  tendinum,  and  all  the  other  appearances  of  hastening  death,  they  have 
perfectly  recovered  without  any  other  medical  aid,  a  clyster  every  other  day 
excepted." 
*  Made  by  Hurray  or  UnnefonL 
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73.  ColdUcum  and  Shubarb. 

^.  Infusi  rhel  f^x.;  vini  colchict  n\,ix. ;  potasss  Ucarbooatis  3j.; 
tincturs  cardamomi  composite  f^.  Misoe,  fiat  haustus  hor&  aocnoi 
samendus.     Dr.  Marshatt  HaU, 

74.  Turpentine  in  small  Alterative  Doses. 

R.  Mucilaginis  f^ss, ;  sode  sesqnicarbonatis  ^ss. ;  olei  terebinthiaa 
1T\,xv. — ^zl. ;  aquse  destillatK  f  j(i.  Misce,  fiat  hauatua.  In  rhewmn 
tism,  rheumatic  ophthalmia^  iritis^  passive  hcemorrhage,  4rc.  See  F,  45. 

75.  Lead  Draught. 

9.  Plumbi  acetatiif  gr.  iij.  aceti  destillati  f^ij. ;  tinct.  opii  rri\ — ^z.; 
iyrupi  rheados  f^j. ;  aquae  destillats  f^vij.  Misce ;  fiat  haastus  qoartl 
qoftque  hor&  sumendus,  ad  sex  rices.     In  active  hcemorrhage. 

76.   Tonic  Aperient  and  Antacid  Powders, 

9.  Sods  carbonatis  ezsiccata}  gr.  t.;  palreria  calumbc  gr.  x.; 
palveris  rhei,  zinziberis  &&  gr.  ij.  Mi«ce ;  fiat  pulria,  qaotidie  aatt 
praudiam  samendus. 

^.  Ferri  sesquioxydi  3J-  *  ^®  bicarbonatis  gr.  iij. ;  pulTeris  rte 
gr.  iij.     Misoe,  fiat  pulris,  ter  die  samendus. 

9.  Palveris  chiochonae  ^j* ;  ^odse  bicarbonatis  gr.  iij. ;  polTcrts  ai** 
matici  gr.  t.     Misce,  fiat  pulvis,  ter  die  samendus. 

77.  Antacid  and  Carminative  Mixtures, 

R.  Magnesias  carbonatis  3J* ;  spintib  ammoniae  aromatici  f^; 
syrupi  aurantii  f^iij  ;  aquae  calcis,  aquae  destillatae  iifjiij.  Misa, 
sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  die.     After  meals. 

R.  Cretae  preparatae  5ss. ;  liquoris  calds  Qiij. ;  aquae  anethi  Qiij. 
Misce,  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  die. 

R.  Potassse  bicarbonatis  ^j. ;  infasi  rhei  fjij. ;  syrupi  zinziberis  f^ij.' 
aquae  mentbse  pipcritae  fjij.     Misce.     Doiis  f^.  bis  die. 

The  above  prescriptions  are  intended  fyr  children  with  vorado^ 
appetites,  red  tonjues,  thirst,  and  loaded  urine. 

J^'.  Infusi  caryophylorum  f^Jvijas. ;  sodae  bicarbooatis  31. ;  spintif 
ammoniae  aromatici  f^ij. ;  tinctune  <»rdamomi  compositae  Qsa.  Uaet 
Doais  i^ss.  bis  die. 

R .  Ammonis  sesquicarbonatis,  potassae  bicarbonatia  ai  3!«. ;  9^^ 
destillatae  f^vijss.  Dosis  fjjss.  bis  die.  For  adults  labouring  miir 
dyspepsia,  acidity,  and  turbid  urine.  To  be  taken  after  breakfad,  W 
at  bed-time, 

78.  Liquor  Potasses  Mixtures. 

R.  Liquoris  potassae  f^iij.;  syrapi  i^ijj*;  aqoe  destiUata  Qtv« 
Miaoe.    Sumatur  paiv  sezta  ter  die,  post  cibam. 
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R.  Li4iinii>  j.<.t;i>sc  ;  tiii<-tiK;i'  i^t'iiti.iii;!' ;  syrui'i  /.inz-ilxii.-,  >jiijltii> 
a:t)ieris  nitrici  ua  f"5iij.  ;  aqua*  d(.-.->till.ittf  t'5vjss.  Mi»ce;  sumatur  jwus 
sexUi  bis  vel  ter  die,  post  cibum. 

79.  Bismuth, 

]^.  Bismnthi  trUnitratis,  drachmam ;  pulreris  acacue  3ij. ;  potassc 
bicarbonatis  5j. ;  misturs  camphors  fluiduncias  sex.  Misoe.  Dasis 
Qjss.  bis  die.  To  be  taken  an  hwr  after  breakfast  and  dinner  in 
cases  of  gastrodynia  and  pijrosis.  To  this  mixture  ten  minims  of 
SdieeWs  prussic  acid  may  be  added  if  there  is  much  pain, 

9.  Bismuthi  trisnitratis  3i.  ;  magnesiae  carbonatis  3ss. ;  pulveria 
acacise  5ij. ;  aqute  t^^'j*     Mi^ce.     Dosid  i'^sa,  bis  die. 

Ftdvis  Bismuthi  Compositus, 

R.  Bismuthi  trisnitratis,  puiveris  acaciee,  sodse  bicarbonatis,  singu* 
lorum  3lj'i  puiveris  zinziberis  gr.  v.  Misce,  fiat  pulvis  hora  post 
cibum  sumendus,  ter  die.  In  all  cases  of  irritable  or  chronic  injiam' 
motion,  attended  with  acidity^  flatulence^  and  irritable  stomach,  these 
combinations  of  bismuth  and  alkali  are  most  valuable, 

80,  Prussic  Acid  Mixtures 

R.  Acidi  hydrocyauici  diluti  (Pharm.  Lond.)  V(\\y.\  potassie 
bicarbonatis  gr.  x. ;  syrupi  zinziberis  f3ss. ;  aquse  anethi  f^ss.  Misoe, 
fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus.     In  cases  of  irritable  acid  stomach, 

9.  Acidi  hydrocyanici  diluti  {Pharm.  Lond,)  Tl^iv. ;  misturse  cret« 
fjyss. ;  sodse  bicarbonatis  gr.  v.  Misce,  fiat  haustus.  In  the  same 
class  of  cases,  tcith  irritable  bowels, 

81.  Antilithic  Povcdcr, 

R.  Magnesise  gr.  vj. ;  potasf^  bicarbonatis  gr.  xij. ;  potassee  tartratis 
gr.  xv.  Slisce ;  fiat  pulvis,  omni  vespere  sumendus  e  cyatho  parro 
aqua;.     {Brodie.) 

82.  Sarsaparilla  and  Nitric  Acid, 

.  Decocti  sarsce  compos! ti  fjiv. ;  acidi  nitrici  diluti  TT\,xx. — x. ; 
tincturae  hyoscyami  f^.     Misce,  fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

83.  Alkaline  Infusion  of  Sarsaparilla. 

R.  Sarsaparillse  Jamaicensis  radicis,  conciso;  et  contusae  ,^ij.  ;  radicis 
glycyrrhiza:  concisae  5ij. ;  liquoris  potassae  iT\xl.— Ix. ;  aquae  detttillate 
fei-ventis  fjx. ;  tincturae  cardamomi  compositae  f'Jij.  Macera  per  horas 
viginti  quatuor,  et  cola.     Sumatur  totum  quotidie.     (^Brodie.) 

Sarsaparilla  with  Iodide  of  Potassium, 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  xl. ;  extracti  sarsse  liquidi  f^j. ;  solve.  Dosis 
5ij.  bis  die,  ex  aqua:. 
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84.  SanaparUla  and  Lime  Water. 

Bi.  Sarsaparille  Jij. ;  glycyrrhizae  5ij. ;  liquorU  calds  f^.  Haoen 
per  horaa  viginti  quatuor,  et  cola,     Sumatur  totum  indies. 

85.  Sarsaparilla  Soup, 

To  three  ounces  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  add  three  pints  of  waUH*; 
let  them  simmer  on  a  slow  fire  until  reduced  to  two  pints;  take  out 
the  root,  hruise  it,  and  return  it  into  the  water  with  half  a  chicken,  or 
half  a  pound  of  beef  without  fat;  boil  them  for  an  hour  sIowIt,  and 
pour  off  the  soup  for  use. — Dr,  Collets  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  34^. 

86.  Corrosive  Sublimate  Pills, 

R".  Hydrargjri-i  sublimati  corrosiri,  ammonis  hrdrochloratis  U  gr. 
j, — ij.  ;  aqus  destillatse  guttara  ;  micte  panis  quantum  satis  est,  ut 
tiant  pilule  xij.,  quarum  sumatur  una  ter  die.     Sir  B.  Brodie, 

87.  Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Bark  for  Children, 

^.  Hydrargyri  sublimati  con-osivi  gr.  j.  ;  tincturx  cinchooc  (erf 
tinctuiie  rhei)  Jij. ;  solve.  Doais  f3J.  ter  die  ex  aqua.  To  be  takiu 
after  meals.    (iSir  A,  Cooper,) 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Steel. 

R.  Hydrargyii  sublimati  corrosivi  grana  duo  ;  tincturs  km 
8es>iuichloridi  fluidunciam.  Solve.  Dosis,  mimina  quindecim  ter 
die,  e  cyatho  aquse  vel  decocti  hordie,  rel  sarsae,  vel  oererisic,  v«) 
sweetieort. 

Iodides  of  Irony  Potassium,  and  Mercury, 

^'.  Potassii  iodidi  grana  quadniginta  ;  hydrargyri  oormsiri  sob- 
limati  granum  unum  ;  synipi  ferri  iodidi  fluidrachmas  quatoor, 
syrupi  aurantii  fluidrachmns  sex ;  aquse  fluiduncia^  wx — Dons  pan 
vigesiraa,  ter  die,  e  cyathao  aquae. 

88.  Iodine  Mixture.* 

^.  lodinii  gr.  i  ;  potassii  iodidi  gr.  j.  ;  aquae  destillatsD  Qvj. 

Vel  9.  Tincture  iodinii  oompositi  (p.  l.)  TT\.xx.  ;  aquae  destillatir 

Vel  B.  Liquoris  potassii  iodidi  compositi  (p.  L.)  fjsj",  ;  aquc  He 
stillate  ijvss.     Misce.     Sumatur  totum  indies  divisis  do^ibus. 

89.  Iodine  Ointment, 

9.  lodinii  gr.  yij.  ;  potassii  iodidi  ^ij.  adipis  ^j.     Misce, 

*  These  three  fonnnbe  are  of  the  same  strength.  The  dote  of  iodlns  IMJ  be 
graduaUy  \ncx«aMd  \o  ^.  4*6th8,  or  gr.  i.  daily. 
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lurvi,  I'aud 

Is  composed  of  iodine  witli  half  xU  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium 
rubbed  together  with  enough  8pirits  of  wine  to  make  it  of  the  con- 
sistence of  point.  Used  a&  a  strong  discuiient  for  bubo,  diseased 
j'ointSf  4^c, 

90.  Iodine  Lotion, 

R.  Liquoris  potASsii  iodidi  compositi  f^.  ;  aqusB  destillatA  f^x. 
Miace.     For  Scrofulous  Ulcers^  Fistuiee,  Ophthalmiaj  ^c. 

91.  Rubefacient  Solution  of  Iodine, 

R.  lodinii,  5iv.  ;  potassii  iodidi  |j.  ;  aqute  destillats  fjvj.  Misce. 
To  touch  very  indolent  sores,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  ozama,  ^c. 

92,  Caustic  Solution  of  Iodine, 

9.  lodinii,  potassii  iodidi,  &&  Jj.  ;  aquaj  destillatae  fjij,  Misce. 
7b  destroy  \ceak  granulations,  ragged  edges  of  sores,  &c. 

93.  Iodine  Bath 

Should  contain,  for  children,  half  a  grain  of  iodine  to  each  quart  ot* 
warm  water ;  and,  for  adults,  one  drachra  to  twenty-five  gallons.  The 
body  may  be  immersed  ten  minutes.* 

94.  Iodide  of  Potassium  with  Bitters. 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  xij.  ;  extnicti  gentians  ^U*  ^i^ce  et  divide 
in  pilulas  duodecira. 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  3J«  ?  infusi  gentianse  compositi  (vel  decocti  cin- 
chonse)  fjvss. ;  tincture  aui-antii  f^ij.    Misce.   I>osis,  pars  sexta  ter  die. 

95.  Iodide  of  Potassium  with  Alkali, 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  xij. ;  potassse  bicarbonatis  3J. ;  {vel  liquoris 
potas&ae  f5ij.  ;)  syrupi  fjss.  ;  aquae  IJvas.     Misce.     Dosis  fjj.  bis  die. 

96.  Iodide  of  Potassium  unth  Colchicum, 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  3j. ;  potassre  bicarbonatis  5J. ;  vini  colchici  f^jss. ; 
syrupi  f5ij.  ;  misturse  camphorae  f^viias.  Misce.  Dosis,  pars  sexta, 
ter  vel  quater  die. 

97.  Arsenical  Mixtures. 

R.  Liquoris  arsenici  chloridi  f^'. ;  aquae  destillatae  fjvj.  Dosis, 
pai-8  sexta  ter  die,  post  dbam.  This  solution  of  arsenic  was  devised 
by  Dr.  De  Valingen,  an  eminent  physician  who  fived  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  writer  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  Mr.  ffun^s- 

*  Vide  EflavB  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  ScroftUous  Diseases,  by  Lagol, 
translated  by  O'Shaughnessy.    LoQdoD,  1831. 
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opinion,  that  it  it  more  Sfrfe  and  efficacious  than  the  Liquor^ 
tirtenitit,  or  Fowler^a  aohttion, 

R.  Liquoris  potassie  arsenitis  Tir\,xx. — xxx.  ;  sjrapi  f^iij.  ;  t 
cardamomi  f^iij. ;  aquae  deatiUats  f^vs.  Miaoe.  Doaia  f^. 
statim  post  cibum.* 


§  IV.  Emetics. 

98.  Relaxing  Emetict, 

R.  Antimonii  tart^izati  gr.  iij. ;  aqtue  destillatae  f  Jiij. 
Bumatur  cochleare  magnum  frequenter,  donee  romitua  soperrec 

R.  Antimonii  tartarixati  gr.  j. ;  ipecacuanhe  ^j*  ^^ 
pulvis. 

99.   Warm  Emetics, 

R.  Pulveris  ipecacuanha,  ammonie  sesquicarbonatis  &&  ^. 
tiis  lavandulae  compositi  V(\x. ;  aqute  (f^.  Misce,  tiat  haustus. 
sger  postea  infuni  anthemidiii  tepidi  octaiium.  In  the  incipiei 
of  Erysipelas,  Fever,  ^c. 

R.  FarinK  sinapeos  vulgaris  cochleare  magnum ;  aalia  ^ 
cochleare ;  aquse  tepids  octarium.     Misce. 

100.  Zinc  Emetic, 
R.  Zinci  sulphatis  ^U*  ?  ^^"^  'iU*     ^isce,  Bat  haustas. 


§   V.   Em  EM  ATA. 

101.  Opiate  Enema. 

R.  Decocti  amyli  fjiv.  ;  tinctune  opii  f^u, — j.     Misce.     ( 
Lond,) 

Opiate  Suppository. 

R.  Pulveris  opii  gr.  j. — iv. ;  cetacei  (vel  sevi,  i.  e.  taiioir)  g 
misoe. 

*  Mr.  Hunt,  who  has  had  probably  greater  experience  in  the  use  of 
than  anj  other  man  living,  gives  the  following  mlt;s  fur  it:*  admini 
"  It  shunld  never  be  given  when  there  is  any  feverishnow ;  nevw  on  a 
stoniach ;  never  in  increasing  doses,  the  largest  dose  ever  required  bH 
of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day.  The  first  effect  to  N^  looked 
itching  or  smarting  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  swelling  and  pufflncsts  of  tt 
eyelid;  upon  which  the  dose  should  be  reduced  to  three  niiuimft.  if  t 
Jnnctiva  continues  much  inflamed,  the  dose  should  be  again  reduced ; 
should  he  kept  in  a  tender  state  throughout  the  courw.  The  arsenica 
should  be  continued  for  as  many  months  after  the  disappearance  of  t 
dSaeaM,  as  it  had  existed  yean  before."  See  Papers  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  La 
IMe.  and  bk  Ti«a\:uK  vfnT^eMica  of  (he  Skin,  Load.  1M7. 
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102.   TurpenttM  Eneirta, 

R.  Olei  tei-ebinthinse  fjj. ;  vitelli  on  {rel  mucilaginis  acacix) 
quantum  satis  sit;  tere  simul  et  adde,  decocti  hoixJei,  tW  decocti 
avenee,  f^xii. 

1 03.   Tobacco  Enema. 

R.  Tabad  foliorum  58$. ;  aquae  octarium  dimidium  ;  macera  per 
hoi'se  qwutam  partem,  et  cola. 

104.  Castor  Oil  Enema. 
R.  Olei  ricini  fjiij.  ;  potassae  carbonatis  gr.xv.;  saponis  3J.  ;  aqua 
ferveutis  octarium  ;  tere  simul  donee  bene  misceantur. 

105.  Purgative  Enemata. 
R.  Magnesiae  sulphatis  ^ij.  ;  decocti  avena;  octarium.     Misoe. 
R.  Salis  vulgaris  ^.  ;  decocti  anthemidis  octarium.     Misce. 

R.  Fellis  bovioi  iuspissati  Jss.  ;  saponis  3J.  ;  aquae  feiTentis  octa- 
rium.    Good  for  dissolving  scybala, 

R.  Extiacti  colocjnthidis  5J.  ;  aquae  ferrentis  octarium. 

106.  Enemata  for  destroying  Ascarides. 

R.  Aloes,  sapouis  &a  3J>  >  aquae  octarium. 

R.  Aloes,  saponis,  assafcetidue  aa  3j*  i  aquae  octarium.     Misoe. 

^.  Infusi  quassias  octarium  ;  ferri  sulphatis  gr.  y,     Misce. 

N.B.  The  dilute  citrine  ointment  (one  part  of  the  ointment  to  12  of 
hard  fat)  is  a  capital  remedy.  A  small  piece  should  be  put  within  the 
sphincter, 

§  VJ.  Gargles. 
-    107.  Detergent  Gargle. 
R.  Liquoris  sod*   chlorinatae  f3iv.  ;    mellis    Jj.  ;  aquae   destillatae 
fji  ij.     M  isce.     A  tablespoonfui  to  be  mixed  with  a  glass  of  warm  brandy 
and  water,  to  be  used  as  a  gargle, 

108.  Cooling  and  Sialagogue  Oargles. 

R.  Mellis,  confectiouis  rosae  caninse  aa  5ij. ;  aceti  destillati  fjss.  ; 
a<;i«ii  hydrochlorici  TT\^xxx.  ;  aquae  rosae  fjj. ;  aquae  puiae  ijvj.     Misce. 

R.  Potassac  nitratis  3J.  ;  infusi  rosae  compositi  fjviij.     Misce. 

R.  Oxyraellis  fjiij.  ;  misturse  camphors  fjr.     Misce. 

R.  Boi-acis  3j.  ;  mellis  J.  aquae  rosae  fjj. ;  aqua;  fjvj.     Misoe. 

109.  Astringent  Oargles. 
R.  Aluminis  5j. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  TT\xx.  ;  tincturae  myn-hae 
foU-  i  decocti  ciuchonae  ijvj.     Misce. 

D  3h 
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H.  Zind  sulphaiiA  ^a, ;  aqa»  Q^iij.    Hisce. 

R.  Liqnoris  chloridi  zind  (Sir  W.  Burnetii s  Dishnfedting  S^hditm) 
f^8s. ;  aqiue  fjviij.  Misoe.  An  adbnircbU  uxuhfw  the  motdk  vhe* 
the  membrane  is  flabby  and  the  secretion  offensive, 

110.  Stimulating  Gargles. 
R.  Tinctorse  capsid  f^ij.  ;  oxymellis  fju. ;  aqate  f^tiJA.     Miac«. 
R.  TiDctm-ee  pyrethri  (F.  183)  f^iij.  ;  aqiue  Iviij,     Miaoe. 

111.  Tannin  Gargle. 

R.  Tannin  3ti. ;  brandy  f^ss.  ;  mistarse  camphone  fjvai.  Miace. 
/br  salivation^  spongy  gums,  relaxed  throat,  4^, 

112.  Corrosive  Sublimate  Gargle, 

R.  Hydrargyri  snbliraati  corrosivi  gr.  ij. ;  addi  hydrodilorid  TH,xx. : 
mellia  ^. ;  aquae  destillats  Qvij.    Misoe. 

113,  Creosote  Gargle, 

R.  Creosoti  guttas  xx.  ;  aquae  fjviij.  Agita  simul  donee  adntor 
creoaoton. 

Soothing  Gargle, 

R.  Extract!  papaveris,  ditichmam  ;  boracia,  drachmam  ;  aqox. 
flaiduodas  octo.     Miace. 

Glycerine  la  a  capital  soothing  application,  in  diphtheria,  kc,  dtfaer 
feinted  on  with  a  camel  a-hair  pencil,  or  in  combination  with  dther  of 
the  above  garglea.     (See  p.  833.) 

§  VII.  Lotions,  Injections,  and  Colltria. 

114.  Frigoriftc  Mixture, 

R.  Sodii  chloridi,  potaasse  nitratis,  ammonias  hydrochloratia,  partct 
aK}ualea  ;  aqus  quantum  aatia  ait  ad  aolvendum.  To  be  ptU  into  d 
bladder, 

115.  Spirit  Lot  ton, 

^.  Spiritfla  vini  rectiBcati  fjj. ;  aquae  fjxr.     Misce. 

116.  Goulard's  Lotion, 

**  Thia  ia  made  by  putting  two  teaapoonfula,  or  200  dropa  of  the 
etti-act  of  Saturn  (Liq,  Plwnbi  Diacetatis),  to  a  quart  of  water,  and 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy."  From  a  Treatiae  on  the  electa  of  Lead* 
&c. ;  from  the  French  of  ilr.  Goulard,  Surgeon-major  to  the  Royal  vA 
Military  Hospital  of  Montpellier,  Lood.  1775.  DUute  spirit  of  wiM 
may  Vw  «uba\\W\A\  ^vc  \.\\«  brandy. 
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Nitrate  of  Lead, 

R.  Plumbi  nitratia,  drachmam;  aqua  destillats,  octariam.  Fiat 
lotio.  A  capital  deodorizing  lotion  for  vken,  cancers,  4rc,  (Dr.  Ogier 
Ward.) 

117.  Zinc  Lotions. 

R.  Zind  sulphatis  grana  xz. ;  aqiue  octai'ium.     Misce. 

Acetate  of  Zinc  Lotion, 

R.  Liqaoris  plumbi  diacetatis  f^as, ;  zinci  sulphatis  388. ;  aquse  des- 
tillats,  octaiium  dimidium. 

Acetate  of  Zinc  with  Creosote  Lotion, 

^.  Plumbi  acetatis,  zinci  sulphatis  &&  3^*  •  creosoti  guttam  unam. 
Tere  simul  ut  fiat  pulvis,  in  aquse  octario  dimidio  solvendus  ut  fiat 
lotio.  The  author  learned  this  formula  from  Mr,  Harvey,  It  may 
be  supplied  to  patients  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  is  an  excellent  as- 
tringent, and  corrective  of  f(£tor  in  otorrhcea  and  other  fetid  dis- 
charges, 

113.  Lotion  of  Chloride  of  Ammoniitm. 

^.  Ammonis  hydrochloratis  ffis. ;  acidi  acetici  diluti,  spirit  As  recti* 
ficati  &&  f^. ;  misturse  carophorse  f^xv.    Misce,    A  disciUient, 

119.  Nitric  Acid  Lotion, 

^.  Rosse  petaloruro  3j*  ?  aquae  ferrentis  fjviij. ;  acidi  nitrid  diluti 
f5ijss.     Misce,  et  cola  post  horam.     To  clean  foul  ulcers^ 

120.  Opiate  Lotion, 

^,  Pulveris  opii  5as. ;  aqus  desUllats  fenrentis  fjviij.  ;  macera  per 
horas  duas,  et  cola.     For  irritable  sores,  phagedcena,  4rc, 

121.  Poppy  Lotion. 

^.  Eztracti  papaveris  5ij.  ;  aquse  fenrentis  fjir.  Misce.  The 
addition  of  a  dradun  of  borax  forna  a  capital  lotion  for  itching  erup- 
tions. 

122.  Conium  Lotion. 

^.  Extract!  conii  ^j. ;  aquse  destillatse  fjiij. ;  tere  simul,  et  macera 
per  horas  duas ;  deiB  cola.     For  painful  sores,. 

123.  BeUadonna  Lotion, 
^.  Extracti  belladonnse  3li*  >  aquse  fjir.   Misce,  et  cola. 

124.  Arsenical  Lotion, 
9.  Liquoris  arsenicalis  f^\ ;  aquse  destillatje  f^.     Misce. 
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125.  Black  Watk, 

R.  CalomdiUKM  3J. ;  mQcUaginii  acacis  fjtt. ;  liqaoris  crIos  flxm. 
Miftc«. 

126.  Teliow  Wash. 

^.  HydrargTri  sublimati  oorronri  gr.  vj.— xij. ;  liqaoris  calds  Qrj. 
Mi«ce. 

127.  Chloride  of  Zinc  Lotion. 

K.  Liqaoris  zioci  chloridi  (Sir  W.  Bumetfs)  fys. ;  aquc  destillsis 
(^vvj,    Misce.     The  best  lotumfor  oanoer  of  the  womb, 

128.  Iron  Lotion. 

K.  Ferri  sulphatis  gr.  riij. ;  aqae  destillatse  Qriij.  Misoe.  S«« 
Mr.  Vincent*  8  **  Obsenrations."  for  the  use  of  this  lotion  in  piles. 

Lotions  of  the  chloride  of  iron  may  be  made  bj  adding  two  flnid 
drachms  of  tincture  of  steel  to  four  ounoes  of  water ;  any  other  prvpt> 
ration  will  probably  do  as  well.  A  concentrsted  solution  of  sufythate 
of  iron  was  moch  recommeuded  by  Velpeau  in  erysipelas.  The  citrate 
of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  farouritelotioe 
in  phagedenic  soi-es. 

129.  Ahtm  Lotion  and  Bath. 
^.  Alumiuis  3}. ;  aquse  desUlUtse  octarium.     Misce. 
For  an  alum  bathf  for  leucorrhoea,  prolapsus  uteri,  kc,  add  a  tabl«- 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum  to  enough  cold  or  tepid  water  to  make  s 
hip-bath ;  it  should  be  injected  by  means  of  an  indla-mbber  syringe 
(Higginson's), 

130.  Blue  Lotion. 

9.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  riij. ;  aquse  f^^'lj*     ^isce. 

131.  Tannin  Lotion. 
^.  Tannin   588. ;    spiritiis  rectificati   f^j. ;   aquae   destillatK  fjir. 
Misce. 

132.  Oakbark  and  Catechu  Lotions. 
9.  Catechu  3j. ;  aquK  fenrentis  f^Tiij.     Macera  per  horam,  et  00k 

^ .  Corticis  quercus  ^ij. ;  aqu«  ferrentls  octarium  ;  ooque  ad  cos* 
sumptionem  dimidii,  et  oola. 

133.  Borax  Lotion. 
^.  Boracis  3J. ;  aquae  destillatse  f^viij.     Misce. 

134.  Nitrate  of  Silver  Injection  for  the  Urethra. 
R.  Argenti  nitratis  {cryst.)  gr.  ij. ;  aqu«  destillatse  f ^riij.    Miscf . 
{Bicord.) 

N.B.  Nitrate  of  silver  for  solutions  ought  to  be  crystallised,  sod  <^ 
a  pure  white  colour,  not  darkened  by  expo^ore  to  light  or  contact  with 
organic  tnaUex. 
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135.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  Injection, 

R.  Zinci  sulphatU  gr.  viij. ;  aque  destillabe  fjvi^.     Misoe. 

1 36.  Acetate  of  Zinc  Injection, 

^.  Zinci  sulphatis, gr.  v.;  liquoris  plumbi  diaoetatis  f388. ;  aqoa; 
rofise  f^ir,    Misoe,  fiat  injectio. 

137.  Acetate  of  Copper  Injection, 

9.  Cupri  salphatis  gr.  r. ;  liqaoris  plumbi  diaoetatia  f^ss. ;  aqos 
rosas,  fjiv.     Misce,  6at  injectio. 

138.  Ammoniuret  of  Copper  Injection, 

^.  Liquoris  cupii  amraonio-sulphatis  n\xx. ;  tincture  opii  f^aa. ; 
aquae  rosse  }iv.'    Misce,  fiat  lotio. 

139.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  with  Opium, 

9.  Pulveris  opii  '^ss. ;  aquae  ferventis  octarium  diroidium ;  macera 
per  horaa  duas,  dein  cola  et  adde  zinci  sulpbatis  ^ss. 

140.  CoUyria. 

^.  Zinci  sulpbatis  gr.  j. ;  vel  aluminis  gr.  j. ;  vel  cupri  sulphatii 
gr.  ^  ;  vel  argenti  nitratis  gr.  j. ;  vel  zinci  acetatis  gr.  j. ;  vel  liq. 
plumbi  diacetatis  vr\y, ;  aqua  destillatae  fjj.     Misce, 

One  part  of  good  brandy  to  six  of  water  makes  an  admirable  colly- 
rium  for  most  cases. 

141.  Corrosive  Sublimate  Collyrium, 

R.  Hydrargyri  sublimati  corrosiW  gr.  j.;  aquae  destiilatas  f^viij. 
Misce.     {Mackenzie.) 

142.  Opiate  Collyrium. 

^.  Zinci  sulpbatis  gr.  xij.  {vel  liquoris  plumbi  diacetatis  fjss.) 
liquoris  opii  sedativi  f^ij. ;  aquae  destillatie  f^xij.     Misce. 

143.  Opodeldoch,  vel  Linimenttun  Saponis. 

^.  Spiritils  vini  rectificati  libras  ir, ;  saponis  mollis  libram  unam  ; 
digere  in  leni  calora  donee  fiat  solutio,  cui  adde  camphorae  uncias  duas, 
olei  rosmarini,  orignni  ft&  semuuciam.  Misce,  agitando. — Old  Edio' 
burgh  Pharm, 

144.  Stimulating  Ltniments, 

R.  Liquoris  ammoniae  f3ij. ;  linimenti  camphora  {vel  linimenti  cam- 
pborae  compositi)  fjj*     Misce,  fiat  linimenturo. 

R.  Tincturse  capsici  f Jss. ;  linimenti  saponis  fjss.    Misce. 

£>r.  A,  B,  Granville*s  **  Antidynic  "  Lotion  if  composed  of  strong 
liquor  ammoniae,  spirit  of  rosemary  or  eau  de  Cologne,  and  spirit  <? 
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It  has  shn:e  been  recommended  hy  an 

iit  nee*  in  Buipirr.  In  the  first  j)liic«.'  it  is, 
.|jphed  by  m«aD4  «f  n  camel's  hair  immicH  to  dry 

<.kiifingSt  eicurintions,  bums,  ciackwl  nipples, 
cii'mal  anJ    intern ;i I ;  tor   example,    a   drj', 

lible  throAtt  or  iiritutel  rectum  or  vulva. 
jfeDetmting  and  aiili^i'ptir  quiiiitics  wiiich  tit 

ptiflgedtenic  ftnd  diphtheritic surtiios,  hus]iitai 
.Llicr  r«belliou»  ukers.     Fur  diplitheritic  .-(Me 

It  di«i«olr»  ftwly  water  and  aIc«.>hol,  and 
oib,   fatA,  and    resiuh',  and    mo>t  siliiic 

iutict  to  mtjst  lotions,  s(K>thiiig  or  astiinjrmt, 
tin)  or  tbujrth,  as  A  subititute  lor  tluit  pro- 
be Dwd  »  Uie  sole  vehicle  f<»r  otiirr  iii|;:io- 

g  foiinuke,  whiph  aie,   fur  the   most  ]i:u1, 

i^uAj's  iutcrifstiiiij;  Tie!itij>e  *'  De  hi  Olyn.Miin' 
<  Cliirtirgie  et  la  Mirdecino,"  l*ari<,  Ass-eliri. 
itJiiLi  Hjt'  which  hivfi  RpiM.>ar«'d  from  the  jurn  of 

]t  uiLiy  bejemavkiH!  that  tlie  irIy«:«Tine  sh«»uld 
^  IS  coniiideieil  the  best.  The  Kn-ni:h  de>i innate 
iroie»;  mid  the  jsulkl,  ylyceniis. 


Fw  luin- 


fi-rti  Limmtfd  m\ih  GfycerM,\ 
[huo&trm  5J.     Tklisce  in  mortario. 


Titnniii  %tith  Gltfceritic. 

tfutfiin  51  ij,  Mifice*  In  r>t;jiniti8.  If  dihitat 
y  ^/  S^iP^^^i  •''  *»3y  ^'C  >'Si:d  its  fin  inji'ction  in 
iatton  m  sttppunUi^  -cKinjunctiziiis, 

loambined  wiih  tincture  of  iodin«*,  creosote,  Lonii, 

'wr  liquid:  bat  tlierc  i ''mains  the  K<did  iflir.cnit 

■   '  '    "'"^  r  oiurments,  and  may  Ik*  suUtitutwI 

|fitjiig,  anddriffsleHs;  and  isaron- 

Ipitiu^,  Liiid  other  mercurial  K-dtn. 

ftfljch  and  30  of  glycerine,  in  a 
mil-  till  thf  starch  Ih  cuiii- 
i>  h:i  jMits  of  glycerine,  .';  of 
otight  to  be  tmuHimrent,  g«U- 
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camphor,  in  the  proportions  of  abont  5,  3,  and  I  •  It  is  mach  med  as  a 
blister ;  a  ronnd  piece  of  lint  the  size  of  a  penny  behig  soaked  in  it,  and 
covered  with  a  round  piece  of  pasteboard.    In  nenralgia, 

145.  Pearaon*s  Liniments 

R.  Old  olirse  ijj"^  i  <^^^  terebinthinsB  fjw.;  actdi  sulpharid  forti»- 
simi  f^ss.    Misoe  gradatim.    A  painfui  vritani, 

146.  ChUhhin  LuUnufU. 

R.  Tinctui'K  cantharidis  f^iij. ;  Unimenti  sapofds  fjix.  Ifiaoe,  6at 
linimentum.     Wardrcp, 

147.  Opiate  Liniment. 
'  1^.  Tinctone  opii  fjss.;  linimenti  saponis  Qj.   Mlaoe. 
148.  C<mium  Ltniment,  or  Epithenu 

9.  Extracti  conii  5J.;  glycerine  ^ss.  Hisce*.  .  In  newxUgia  tmd 
uterine  irritation. 

149.  Belladonna  Liniment, 

R.  Extracti  belladonnse  scrapulam :  glycerine  fluidanciam  dimidiam. 
Miace.  Glycerine  is  the  best  vehicle  for  ncwcctio  liniments,  as  it  pent' 
trates  the  ctUicie,  and  does  not  dry,  and  so  renders  absorption  by  tU 
skin  more  easy. 

The  extracts  of  opium  and  aconite  may  be  used  in  like  manner. 

Anodyne  Camphor  Liniment, 

9.  Camphorse  5ij  ;  spiritiis  rectificati  5J.;  glycerine  ^.  A  ctfital 
soothing  rubefacient  for  chronic  rfteumatism  ajui  neura^ia, 

150.  Mercurial  Liniment, 

R.  Unguenti  hydrargyri  fortioris;  adipis  aa  }iv.;  camphorse  ^.; 
spiritiis  rectificati  f^. ;  iiquoris  ammonis  fJiT.     Misoe, 

151.  Croton  Oil  Embrocation, 
R.  Olei  tiglii  guttas  zxx. ;  linimenti  saponis  fjss.    Misoe. 

Glycerine. 

Glycerine  was  long  ago  recommended  in  this  work  a^  a  vehicle  for 
various  medicines  as  local  applications. — Ex  gr.  F.  148  and  149. 

Bismuth  and  Glycerine  Liniment, 

^.  Bismutlii  trisnitratis  in  pulverem  subtilissimum  redact!  aoni- 
unciam;  ^/^omn^  quantum  satis  sit  fiat  linimentum.  TMstcmrt- 
commended  by  the  Author  many  years  ago  w  a  case  of  ulcerated 
epithelioma  of  the  mouth,  which  he  saw  with  Ms  friend  Mr.  Hmt; 
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it  is  soothing  and  deodorizing.  It  has  since  been  recommended  by  an 
eminent  French  surgeon. 

Glycerine  has  very  many  uses  in  surgery.  In  the  first  pliioe  it  is, 
per  se,  a  capital  thing  if  applied  by  means  of  a  uamePs  hair  pencil  to  dry 
and  irritable  surfiuses ;  to  diaBngs,  excoriations,  bums,  cracked  nipples, 
itching  patches,  &c. — external  and  internal;  for  example^  a  dry, 
chapped  tongue,  or  irritable  throat,  or  irritated  i-ectum  or  vulva. 
Secondly,  it  seems  to  have  penetrating  and  antiseptic  qualities  which  fit 
it  well  as  an  application  to  phagedeenic  and  diphtheritic  surfaces,  hospital 
gangrene,  cancerous  and  other  rebellious  ulcei-s.  For  diphtheritic  t>ore 
throat  it  is  admirable. 

In  the  next  place,  as  it  dissolves  freely  water  and  alcohol,  and 
essential  oils  (but  not  fixed  oils,  &U,  and  resins),  and  most  saline 
substances,  it  is  a  good  adjunct  to  most  lotions,  soothing  or  astringent, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  or  fourth^  as  a  substitute  for  that  pro* 
portion  of  water. 

Or  the  glycerine  may  be  used  as  the  sole  vehicle  for  other  ingre- 
dients, as  in  the  following  foimuke,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
borrowed  from  M.  Demarquay's  interesting  Treatise  **  De  la  Glycerine 
et  ses  Applications  2k  la  Chirurgie  et  la  M^decine,'*  Paris,  As^elin, 
1963 ;  an  English  translation  of  which  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  W,  Abbotts  Smith.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  glycerine  should 
he  pure ;  and  that  Price's  is  considered  the  best.  The  French  designate 
the  liquid  compound  glycerol^  ;  and  the  solid,  glycerats. 

Chloroform  Liniment  with  Glycerine. 

R.  Glycerine  5vij. ;  chloroform  3j.  Misce  in  mortario.  Forliun- 
bago,  neuralgia^  &c. 

Tannin  with  Glycerine. 

R.  Glycerine  3xv. ;  tannin  5lij.  Misce,  In  vaginitis.  If  diluted 
with  twice  the  quantity  of  glycerine ^  it  may  be  used  as  cm  injection  tin 
gleett  and  as  an  application  in  suppurative  conjunctivitis. 

Glycerine  may  be  combined  with  tincture  of  iodine,  creosote,  boi-ax, 
and  almost  any  other  liquid:  but  there  remains  the  solid  glycerat 
of  starch  which  is  a  capital  basis  for  ointments,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  lard  or  other  fat.  It  is  more  penetrating,  and  diies  less ;  and  is  a  con- 
venient medium  for  calomel,  red  precipitate,  and  other  mercurial  salts. 
The  writer  learned  its  use  from  Mr,  a.  Lee. 

Glycerat  of  Starch, 
Heat  together  6  parts  by  weight  of  starch  and  30  of  glycerine,  in  a 
porcelain  vessel,  over  a  water-Hath,  stimng  till  the  stai-ch  is  com- 
pletely gelatinized.  Another  formula  is  85  paits  of  glycerine,  5  of 
starch,  and  10  of  water.  The  result  ought  to  be  transparent,  gela- 
tinous, and  soft. 
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§  VIII.  Poultices. 

N.B.  Before  applying  any  poultice,  it  is  well  to  smear  the  skin  vith 
glycerine,  in  order  to  hinder  particles  of  hread,  linseed,  mustard.  Ire., 
from  sticking. 

152.  Bran  Pouiiice, 

Make  a  linen  or  flannel  bag  of  the  size  reqaisite  to  corer  the  fisri 
affected,  and  Bll  it  loosely  with  bran.  Pour  boiling  water  on  this  till 
It  is  thoroughly  moistened ;  put  it  into  a  coarse  towel,  and  wring  it 
dry ;  then  apply  it  so  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough. 

153.  Bread  Poultice. 

**  I  shall  now  speak/'  says  Mr.  Abemethy,  '<of  the  bread  and 
water  poultice.  The  way  in  which  I  direct  it  to  be  made  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— Put  half  a  pint  of  hot  water  into  a  pint  basin  :  add  to  this 
as  much  of  the  crumb  of  bread  as  the  water  will  corer:  Hien  place  s 
plate  over  the  basin  and  let  it  remnin  alwut  ten  minutes;  stir  the 
breed  about  in  the  water,  or,  if  necessary,  chop  it  a  Tittle  with  the  tdp 
of  the  knife,  and  drain  off  the  water  by  holding  the  knife  on  the  top  of 
the  basin,  but  do  not  press  the  bread,  as  is  usually  done ;  then  take  it 
out  lightly,  and  spread  it  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick  on  solbe  soft 
linen,  and  lay  it  upon  the  paiV 

A  very  admirable  soft  poultice  for  parts  that  are  excoriated,  or  that 
threaten  to  slough  from  pressure,  diinng  long  illnesses,  may  be  made 
bj  mixing  equal  parts  of  bread-crumbs  and  of  mutton  suet  grated  Tcry 
fine,  with  a  little  boiling  water,  and  stining  them  in  a  saucepan  orer 
the  fire  till  they  are  well  incorporated. 

154.  Linseed  Meal  Poultice. 

The  highest  authority  on  poultices  was  Mr.  Abercethj,  who  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  idea  of  them.  "  Scald  your  basin,'*  he  sars,  "  by  pow" 
inga  little  hot  water  into  it,  then  put  a  small  quantity  of^fhieij-gromKi 
linseed  meal  into  the  basin,  pour  a  little  hot  water  on  it,  and  stir  it 
round  briskly  until  you  have  well  incorporated  them;  add  a  little 
more  meal  and  a  little  more  water,  then  stir  it  again.  Do  not  let  any 
lumps  remain  in  the  basin,  but  stir  the  poultice  well,  and  do  not  be 
sparing  of  your  ti'ouble.  If  propei  ly  made,  it  is  so  well  worked  together, 
that  you  might  throw  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  it  would  come  down 
again  without  fallinc;  in  pieces;  it  is,  in  fact,  like  a  pancake;  What 
you  do  next,  is  to  take  as  much  ot'  it  out  of  the  basin  as  you  may  re- 
quire, lay  it  on  a  piece  of  sofl  linen,  let  it  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inck 
thick,  and  so  wide  that  it  may  corer  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  p«t." 

155.   Teast  Poultice. 

R.  Farinee  lb.  j. ;  cerevi&iie  feimenti  f^.     Misce,  et  oaJorcm  Icdsd 
adhibe  donee  vntumeseant.     (Pharm.  Lonct.) 
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156.  Mustard  PouUke, 

R.  Lini  seminam,  nnapb,  siDgalornm  oontritoruni  libram  dimi- 
diam  ;  aceti  fervefacti,  quantum  satis  sit ;  ut  fiat  cataplasmatis  eras- 
situdo.     Misce.     (Pharm.  Lond.) 

A  far  better  poultice  is  made  by  merelj  mixing  flour  of  mustard  with 
waim  (not  boiling)  water. 

157.  Opiate  Poultice, 

9.  Mictt  panis,  et  hthnia  opiates  supraprsesci  ipts  (F.  120),  singulo- 
rum,  quantum  satis  sit. 

158.  Conium  Poultice, 

R.  Cataplasmatis  jianis  quantum  satis  sit;  extracti  conii  5J.  Misce. 
These  poultices  are  inferior  to  F.  147  and  148. 

159.  Ca^-rot  Poultice, 

Boil  carrots  till  they  are  quite  ^oft,  then  smash  them  into  a  smooth 
pulp. 

§  IX.  Ointments. 

N.B.  The  glycerat  of  starch,  p.  839,  or  glycerine  pure,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  adeps  in  most  of  the  following  ointments  with  benefit. 

160.  Scott's  Ointment, 
9.  Unguenti  hydrargyii  fortioris,  cei-ati  saponis  aa  Jj. ;  camphora 
pulverizatae  ^.     Slisce. 

161.  Tartar  Emetic  Ointment, 
R.  Antimonii  potassio-tartratis  5J. ;  adipis  jy.     Misce. 

162.  Ointment  for  Piles, 

U .  Pulveris  galls  3J. ;  liquoiis  plumbi  diacetatis  Tr\.xv. ;  adipis  jj- 
Misce. 

^.  Pulveris  opii  '^ss.;  liquoris  plambi  diacetatis  guttas  z. ;  adipis 
}ss.     Misce. 

163.  Creosote  Ointment, 

9.  Creosoti  guttas  yiginti ;  uuguenti  resins,  adipis  singulorum 
unciam.     Misce. 

Peruvian  Balsam  Ointment, 

9.  Balsam!  Peruviani  3J. ;  unguenti  cetacei  Jj.     Misce. 

These^  like  the  old  elemi  ointment,  are  good  stitnulating  applications 
to  indolent  and  sloughing  ulcers  ;  but  the  creosote  is  a  good  deodorizer 
as  icell.     It  is  good  also  for  piles, 

164.  Chalh  Ointment. 

9.  Cret»  precipitatae  Jj. ;  olei  olivae  3iij. ;  adipis  Jss,  Misce.  Fbr 
bums,  excoriations  with  acrid  discharge,  &c. 
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Biamvth  Ointment, 

9.  Bismathi  trisnitratis  Jij. ;  adipis  3vj.  Miaoe.  A  capital  wU- 
mentfor  excoriations  and  initable  aores, 

165.  Magnesia  Ointment, 
9.  Magnesise  carbonatis  3J. ;  adipis  Jj.     Misce. 

166.  Anodyne  Bark  Ointment, 

R.  Extncti  ^  pulreris  opii  51).;  camphone  3J.;  pulrerb  do- 
chonee  Jijss. ;  adipis  vel  cerati  cetacei,  Jv. ;  spirits  vini  rect.  q.  i. 
misce  fiat  ongaentam. — {Mr.  Coie,) 

168.  Veratria  Ointment, 

R.  Veratria  8jr.  ir. ;  sjrtritiifl  rectiticati  fjj. ;  adipis  jj.  Hiaoe.  /» 
neuralgia,    A  bit  the  size  of  a  bean  to  be  rubbed  on  the  painful  part, 

163.  OiiUments  for  the  Eyelids,* 

R.  Ungaeati  dtrini  (hydrargyri  nitratis)  3S8. ;  adipis  fjas.  Solve 
leni  calore.f 

R.  Ungnenti  citrini  5ss. ;  hydmrgyri  Ditrioo^osydi  in  pulfercn 
sabtilissimam  i-edacti  gr.  v. ;  adipis  5iv.     Misce  bene. 

R.  Liqaoris  plumbi  diacetatis  guttas  x. ;  morphis  acetatia  gr.  it.  ; 
calomelanos  gr.  1. ;  adipis  ^m.     Misce. 

169.  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
R.  Argenti  nitratis  gr.  ir. ;  adipis  bene  loti  5ss.     Misce. 

170.  Calomel  Ointment, 

R.  CaloroelanoB  5ij. ;  adipis  5vij.  Misce.  In  chancre,  and  coit' 
dylomataf  4rC' 

171.  Green,  or  Verdigris  Ointment  {Pharm,  Ed.) 
R.  Cupri  aeetatis  3j.;  cerati  resinie  jj.    Misce.     For  flabby  uloers, 
warts,  indolent  eruptions,  4rc. 

The  writer  learned  the  use  of  this  from  his  friend  Dr.  R,  Dickaoo. 

172.  Goulard's,  or  Compound  Lead  Cerate, 

R.  Liqaoris  plumbi  diacetatis  f^iij. ;  ceite  Jiv. ;  olei  olirx  octarinm 
dimidium  ;  camphors  588.     Melt  the  wax,  and  add  graduallj  to  it  the 

*  Singleton's  Golden  Ointment  for  the  eyelids  is  said  to  be  composed  ofequl 
parts  of  orpiment  and  lard. 

f  The  nitrate  of  mercury  solidifies  olive  oil,  and  renders  other  oOs  gnen  and 
randd,  so  that  ft  seems  better  to  retam  to  the  old  formaU,  and  emplor  lard 
only,  and  not  oil.  in  the  preparation  of  the  wguentttm  atrwnow.  Mr.  WiMe 
speaks  htghlv  of  a  brown  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercory,  pr^iared  by  llv 
unbUn  Ghemu\a«  wanA  ot  ^^btaia  use  rape  oa,  others  fish  olL 
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oil,  ID  which  the  camphor  has  heen  preriously  dissolved  ;  as  they  cool, 
add  the  liquor  plumbi,  stirring  continually  till  well  mixed. 

173.  Red  Precipitate  Ointment, 

R.  Hydrai'gyTi   nitrico-oxydi,  optiroe  pulverizati   3j. ;    adipis   ^'. 
Misce. 

Chloroform  Ointment, 
9.  Chloroform    1  part;    lard   2;    blend   quickly  by    trituration. 
Squire,     See,  also,  chloroform  liniment  with   glycerine,  p.  839.    In 
itching,  as  pruritus  ani,  SfC. 


§  X.  Miscellaneous  Prescbiptions  for  various 
SuKGiCAL  Diseases. 

174.  Detnulccnt  Mixtures  for  Gonorrhcea, 

1^.  Pulveris  acncm  5ij. ;  sods  sesquicarbonatis  5J. ;  tinctui-se  opii 
TT^xx. ;  aqua;  f^vijss.     Misce.     Dosis  t^ss.  quater  die. 

R.  Liquoris  potassse  i^ij. ;  liquoris  opii  se<iativi  f^ss. ;  misturs 
amygdalae  f^TJ.  Misce.  Sumautur  cochlearia  duo  quartA  quftque 
hoi-&. 

R.  Potassae  bicarbonalis  Jij. ;  tinctune  hyoscyami  f^'j*;  tinctune 
conii  f^iij. ;  mistune  acacia  Qj. ;  aquse  fj^ij.     Dosis  pars  sexta  ter  die, 

175.  Copaiba  Mixture, 

R.  Copaibte  f5ij.  ;,  mocilaginis  acacise  f^.  ;  spiritds  aetheris 
nitrid,  spiritiis  lavandnlse  aa  i^ij. ;  olei  cinnamomi  guttas  ij. ;  aqu» 
fjv.    Misce.    Dosis  fj.  ter  die. 

176.  Copaiba  and  Oil  of  Cubebs, 

R.  Copaibse  fjiij. ;  olei  cubeb®  tY\.xx. ;  liquoris  potassse  fjn. ; 
sp.  myristicee  f^iij. ;  misturse  camphors  fj^j. ;  mistune  acadse  f^j. 
Misce.     Sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  die. 

Copaiba  and  Kino, 

R.  Copaibae  f^ss. ;  pulveris  kino  3j. ;  mucilaginis  acacise  fjj. ; 
spiritds  lavandulse  compositi  f^iij. ;  aquse  fjv.  Misce.  Sumantur 
cochlearia  duo  magna  ter  die. 

Copaiba  and  Catechu, 

B.  Copaibas  f^. ;  tincturae  catechu  f^rj,;  olei  juniperi  guttaa 
duas ;  mucilaginis  Qj. ;  aquae  fjr.  Misce.  Sumantur  cochlearia  duo 
ter  die. 
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Turpentine  and  Copaiba. 

R.  Olei  ierebinthiniB  f^ij. ;  copaibee  f^vj.  Hiaoe ;  sumantar  gaftc 
qaadragints  ter  die,  e  cyatho  aquae. 

177.  Copaiba  and  Magnesia  puis, 

R.  CopaibflB  fjss.;  mngnesis  carbonatis  quantum  satis  sit  ut  fiat 
massa  in  pilulas  diridendii. 

178.  Cubeba  and  Soda. 

R.  Pulveris  cul>ebae  3u*  •  sods  sesquicarbonatis ;  potassse  bitartntis 
ia  3n.     Misoe ;  fiat  puivis,  ter  die  sumendus. 

179.  Cantharides  and  Zinc. 

R.  Zina  sulphatis  gr.  xxiv. ;  pulvei-is  cantharidis  gr.  TJ. ;  pulvnis 
rhei3J. ;  terebinthin^e  Venetiensis  qiiaDtum  satis  sit,  ut  Hant  pilab 
▼iginti  quatuor,  quarum  sumantur  d use  ter  die. 

180.  Cantharides  and  Steel. 

R.  Tinctune  ferri  sesquichloridi,  tinctune  cantharidis  ia  f^ij. ; 
tincture  capsici  f^. ;  syrupi  croci  f^ij. ;  aqu»  pimenUe  ijvj.  Misoe; 
sumantur  oochlearia  duo  ter  die. 

N.B.  The  combination  of  quinine  with  tincture  of  st«el,  F.  18,  sod 
especially  with  Vt\x.  of  tincture  of  nux  romica  added  to  each  dose, 
is  a  good  formula  for  gleet.  Cantharides  should  be  used  with  mock 
caution. 

181.  For  Chronic  Cystitis. 

R.  Foliorum  biichu,  et  uvse  ursi  aa  5'j*!  aquae  fei-ventis  fXty 
Macera  per  horas  duas;  dein  cola,  et  adde  liquoris  potas^c  f§.; 
tincturse  cinnamomi,  f^iij.     Misce  ;  sumantur  oochlearia  duo  ter  die, 

R.  Pareirs  ^. ;  aquie  destiilats  octarium ;  decoque  ad  dimidiom ' 
dein  adde  decocti  cinchonsB  flava:  fj^j*;  tinctuiv  hjoacyami  f^'U-' 
sodsB  sesquicarbonatis  5ss.     Dosis  fjiij.  bis  die. 

R.  Decocti  chimaphilse  f^. ;  syrupi  zinziberis  f^. ;  spiritiU  jethem 
nitrici  f3J.     Misce,  fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

182.  Benzoic  Acid. 

R.  Acidi  benzoic!,  ammonias  sesquicarbonatis  aa  3j. ;  sympi  tola* 
tani  f^ij. ;  aquae  destillat®  fjvj.    Misce.     Dosis  fjj.  ter  die 

R.  Acidi  benzoici,  extracti  pnpaveris  aa  58s.  Misce  et  divide  in 
pilulas  xij. ;  quarum  sumantur  dute  ter  die. 

R.  Acidi  benzoic],  sacchari  aibi  aji  gr.  riij.  Fiat  palrts,  ter  i^ 
lumeudua.    In  %MAnar\)  disorders,  chronic  broncftitis  and  cyafcNt. 
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183.  Antiodontalgic  Remedies, 

^',  Mastiches  3J. ;  spiritiis  i-ectiticati  (vel  Ectu  de  Cologne)  Ijss. 
Solve.  Cotton  imbued  with  this  forms  a  good  temporary  phtgfar  a 
carious  tooth.  The  same  purpose  is  answered  by  a  solution  (^  gvan 
4iQpal  in  csther ;  or  by  collodion,  or  by  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in 
chloroform.    See  Tomes's  Lectures. 

JSthereal  Tincture  of  Tannin, 
1^ .   Tannin  3j. ;  mastiches  Jj. ;  spiritiis  cetheris  sulphurici  ^.    Misce. 

Camphor  tcith  Chloroform, 
R.  Camphorse  3J.  ;  chloroform!  Jss. 

Tincture  of  Pellitory, 

R.  Radicis  pyrethri  concisi  Jss. ;  spiritiia  i*ectificati  Jiv.  Maceni 
per  dies  xiv.,  et  cola.  Half  a  teaspoonful  mixed  with  a  wine-glassful 
of  water  fonns  a  very  agreeable  wash  in  nervous  and  atonic  toothache. 

184.  Eye  Snuff. 

R.  Pulveris  asari  partes  tres;  pulrerw  flomm  lavandula  partes 
duas.  Misce.  Vel  R.  Pulveris  euphorbii  partem  unam,  piilTeris 
amjli  partes  septem.     Misce. 

Mercurial  Eye  Snuff, 

R.  Hydrargyri  suh-sulphatis  flavi  38s. ;  pulveris  glycyrrhizse  3ij. 
Misce  iutime. 

185.  Schmuckers  Resolvent  Pills. 

R.  Sagapeni,  galbani,  saponis  aa  3j. ;  rhei  5J8g. ;  antimonii  potassio- 
tartratis  gr.  xv. ;  sued  glycynhizK  5j.     Misce.     Dosis,  gr.xv.  bis  die. 

Pichter's  Pills, 

R.  AmmoDiaci,  assafoetidse,  saponis,  valerians,  amies  aa  5ij. ;  an- 
timonii potasaio-tai'tratis  gr.  xviij. ;  syrupi  quantum  satis  est  at  fiat 
massa.     Dosis,  gr.  xx. — xxx.  ter  die.     In  amaurosis, 

186.  Gallic  Acid  Mixture, 

R.  Acidi  gallici  ^ij. ;  syrupi  f^ij. ;  aqua  destillats  fjviy.  Misoe. 
Dosis,  pars  sexta,  teitift  vel  quarti  qu^ue  hor&.  In  passive  hcemor^ 
rhaije. 

187.  Alum  Mixtures, 

R.  Aluminis  5j. ;  acidi  sulphurici  diluti  f^ss. ;  sjrrupi  tifls. ;  infusi 
ross  Qvijss.  Misce.  Doeis,  pars  sexto  quailA  qu&que  hork.  In  the 
same, 

R.  Aluminis  3j. ;  lactis  Oj. ;  corticis  limonis  gj. ;  ooque  per  quRi*^ 
tam  partem  hoi-ae,  et  oola.     2b  be  drunk  cold,  ad  libitum^ 
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188.  Besinous  Lotion. 
R.  Tinctune  benzoes  oonposite  3j. ;  aqiue  fjij.     Miic«. 

189.  Sir  A,  Cooper's  Prescr^km  for  Cancer, 

R.  Ammonic  sesquicarbonatis  gr.  v. ;  sodie  sesqaicarboiutis  l»,; 
tinctane  calumbse  f^. ;  infusi  gatttanie  compositi  ijjss.  Miaoe,  6at 
haustus  bis  die  sumemlus. 

190.  ^miini  Montana. 

R.  Foliorum  arnics  5ij. ;  aquie  feiTentis  OiB. ;  maoera  per  honun, 
et  oola.     Dosis  Jj. 

R.  Florum  amies  ^ss. ;  apiritiis  rectificati  Qj. ;  maoera  per  did 
xiv.,  et  cola ;  vel 

R.  Folioram  amies  jyss. ;  spiritiis  tenuoris  Oj. ;  maoera  per  din 
xir.,  et  cola.  Dose  Vtixr. — xxx.  In  nervous  headache,  atonic  amen- 
rosis,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  as  a  heal  application  for  muscular  stifnest 
after  bruises.  See  Wildes  Contnbutians  to  Aural  Surgery,  i>ii6Ai, 
1848.  Dr.  Qarrod  has  shoum  that  the  effect  of  tincture  of  arnica  m 
causing  absorption  of  a  bruise  is  precisely  that  ^  the  spirit  contaiMd 
in  itf  and  no  more. 

191.  Phosphorus  Piils. 

R.  Mies  panis  3J. ;  aqus  destiliats  quantum  satia  ait  ut  fiat  maaa 
idones  crassitudinis,  dein  adde  phosphori  granum  unum.  Misoeantor 
bene  et  divide  in  pi lu las  xx.  Dosis,  una  ter  rel  quater  die.  In  intenst 
nervous  debility.     Of  doubtful  efficacy, 

192.  For  Ulceration  of  the  bowels,  after  fever y  in  Phthisis,  4^ 

R.  Copri  sulphalis  gr.  iij. ;  pulreris  opii  gr.  jas. ;  extracti  gly* 
cjrrhizs  q.  8.,  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  vj.  dividenda.  Sumat  unun 
quartis  horis. 

193.  To  melt  Nitrate  of  Silcer  for  the  purpose  of  coating  a  Probe, 
or  Sound. 

•*  Some  powdered  lunar  causUe,  from  six  to  twenty  grains  is  to  bi 
moistened  with  water  in  a  little  porphyry  dish,  boiled  up  orer  a  spuit 
lampy  and  constantly  stirred  with  a  silver  knife  till  the  water  haw 
evaporated,  and  the  caustic  i^emain  fluid  in  its  water  of  crystallixatioo 
alone,  which  may  be  asceilained  by  its  thin  pap-like  appearance,  and 
the  formation  of  the  cry^tallization-film.  This  paste  is  now  to  be 
spread  with  the  spatula  on  the  slightly-heated  groove  of  the  caustic- 
holder,  and,  when  it  has  cooled,  any  projection  is  to  be  removed  with 
the  spatula,  or  with  pumice-stone.  Whilst  boiling,  the  caustic  ft« 
AlXMit  smartly,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  glove,  so  that 
the  hand  be  not  spotted  with  black."— ^Sw/A's  CheHus. 
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194.  To  make  common  Bougies,  ■ 

"  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  which  has  been  already  used,  nine  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width,  accoiding  to  the  thickness 
of  the  bougie  to  be  made,  is  to  be  dipped  into  melted  plaster,  and  when 
a  little  cooled,  spread  flat  and  even  with  a  spatula ;  it  is  then  to  be 
rolled  together  between  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  between  two  plates 
of  marble  till  it  is  quite  Hrm  and  smooth.  The  bougie  must  be  equallj 
thick  throughout  its  whole  length  to  about  one  inch  from  its  point, 
from  whence  it  should  gradually  taper,  and  terminate  in  a  firm  round 
point.  Bougies  are  also  made  by  dipping  cotton-threads  in  melted 
wax  till  they  have  acquired  suHicient  size,  after  which  they  are  rolled 
between  marble  plates." — South^s  Chelius.  This  formula  may  be 
useful  to  surgeons  on  foreign  stations. 

1 95.  Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercury, 

Dissolve  one  part  of  mercury  in  two  parts  of  strong  nitric  add,  and 
evaporate  to  three-iburths. — Paris  Codex, 

196.  Essence  of  Beef. 

Take  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  from  skin,  bone,  and  fat:  chop  it 
up;  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  jar  with  cover;  cement  the  edges  with 
flour  paste;  tie  it  up  tightly  in  a  cloth  ;  plunge  it  into  a  saucepan,  and 
let  it  boil  for  two  hours  ;  pour  off  the  liquid  essence  from  the  coagulated 
muscle  ;  let  it  stand  till  cold  ;    skim  off  the  fat. 

1'his  essence  is  prepared  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Brand  of  11  Little 
Stanhope  Street.  See  a  communication  by  the  author  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society,  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  143,  and  a  letter  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  for  1861,  vol  i.,  pp.  536,  587,  advocating  the  use 
of  this  essence  as  a  substitute  for  brandy  in  cases  of  debility  and  nervous 
exhaustion.  The  writer  must  also  mention  in  terms  of  high  commen- 
dation, Gillou's  Essence  of  Beef,  Mutton,  Chicken,  &c.,  preser>'ed  in 
tins,  and  sold  wholesale  in  London  by  J.  Bell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street. 

Puree  of  Meat. 

Take  any  raw  or  underdone  m^t,  chicken,  or  mutton  by  preference  ; 
cut  off  skin  and  fat,  pound  it  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  a  paste  if  raw,  or 
a  powder  if  cooked.  Difl'use  a  tablespoonful  of  this  through  half  a 
pint  of  good  beef  soup. 

Meat  Custard, 

Take  any  cooked  meat,  pound  it  to  a  powder ;  separate  sinew,  fibre, 
&c. ;  mix  it  with  yolk  of  egg  and  milk,  to  make  a  custard :  flavour 
with  salt  and  a  little  maijoram  ;  gently  cook  it  till  it  sets.  These  are 
means  of  administering  meat  to  patients  too  feeble  to  masticate, 

197.  Nitrate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

J^,  Ammonise  muriatis  5ij. ;  aqus  destillate  fjviij.  Misce.  Snmal, 
pai-tem  sextam  vel  quartam  ter  die. 
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9.  Ammonis  nitratis  gss.;  aquae  (Jtm.;  synipl  aonmtii  f^r. 
Hiaoe.  Sainat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  ter  die.  jyr.  Egon,  In  rkeu- 
mottfm  and  Mcm^ary  iypKUU, 

198.  So/Mem  of  SuJlph(de  €f  Mnpi^ 

9.  Atropis  sulphatiB  gr.  n. ;  aquie  destiBtte  fjj*  Miaoe,  fiat 
■olutio.  Except  in  cases  of  cataract,  Mr.  Walton  nan  a  weak  aolatioo 
like  this.  A  stronger  solution  acts  more  quickly  ;  but  the  dilatatioa 
remains  too  long ;  and  patents  complain  that  the  adjusting  power  oi 
the  sound  eye  is  interfered  with. 

199.  To  make  a  MetaUic  Amalgam  or  Cement^  to  fit  Decayed  Teeih. 

Rub  together  in  a  mortar  some  silrer,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by 
filing  or  by  pi-ecipitation,  with  a  few  globules  of  mercury.  When  well 
mix«l  into  a  paste,  knead  it  well  with  the  fingers,  and  squeeze  out 
any  supei-fluous  mercury.  Then  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  having  been 
properly  scraped  out  and  dried,  fill  it  with  Uie  amalgam,  making  the 
surface  of  the  metal  smooth  and  e?en  with  that  of  the  tooth.  The 
patient  must  be  desired  not  to  use  the  teeth  for  some  hoars,  till  the 
amalgam  has  become  hard. 

200.  PiUs  of  Chian  Turpentine, 

This  substance  may  be  made  into  pills  each  fire  grains  in  weight : 
which  may  be  sent  out  in  a  phial  of  water,  to  prevent  them  trom 
•ticking  togethei*. — (C.  £.  Walsh.)    In  cysttrrhoca,  4rc. 

201.  Phoephate  of  Lime, 

This  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  about  four  ounces  of  iToiy  dust  is 
water  for  ten  minutes.  This  water  should  be  strained  oif  and 
thrown  away,  to  get  rid  of  impurities.  Then  moi-e  wat«r  should  be 
added,  in  which  the  dust  should  be  stewed,  till  the  jelly  is  extracted, 
and  itself  is  soft  enough  to  crunch  between  the  te«rth.  Lemon-juice, 
wine,  sugar,  or  other  fiarounng  ingredients  may  be  added ;  and  the 
softened  ivory  dust  be  eaten  with  the  jelly. 

Or,  any  quantity  of  ivory  dust  or  boues  may  be  calcined  white,  and 
diluted  hydi-ochloric  acid  be  saturated  with  it.  The  dissolved  earth 
should  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  washed ;  and  dilute  hydro- 
cbloi-ic  acid  be  again  saturated  with  it.  This  dose  is  from  toi  to  thirty 
minims,  in  sugared  water.  This  is  pi^pared  under  the  writer's  direc- 
tions by  Mr.  Jolley,  of  Curzon  Street^  and  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Uanorer 
Street,  Hanover  Square. 

Mr.  Bullock  tells  the  writer  that  he  has  known  a  patient  take  two 
fluid  ounces  daily  of  the  dilute  muriatic  add  of  the  P.  L.  containing  hall 
an  ounce  of  bone  phosphate  in  solution. 
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202.  The  Eye  Douche, 

The  application  of  a  oontinuoas  stream  of  cold  or  tepid  water  to  the 
eyelids  and  adjacent  part«  is  a  &70urite  remedy  with  most  oculists  in 
cases  of  chronic,  congestive,  or  weak  diseases  of  that  organ.  There  are 
many  contrivances  which  may  serve  this  purpose,  such  as  the  elastic 
syringe  which  w«  have  recommended  in  diseases  of  the  ear ;  tuhes  of 
gutta  percha  or  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  leading  from  a  small  cistern 
placed  at  the  proper  height,  and  the  eye  douches  of  Savory  and  Moore, 
Matthews,  &c. 

203.  Disinfectants, 

These  ara  of  three  sorts:  1.  Substances  that  hinder  decomposition 
and  preserve  any  givoi  compound  in  statu  quo ;  2.  Substances  that 
hasten  or  complete  oxydatioo,  and  reduce  the  decomposing  body  to  a 
haimless  state ;  3.  Such  as  absorb  or  neutralise  gaseous  emanations. 
Each  has  its  uses.  To  the  first  class  belong  ci-eosote,  carbolic  acid  ; 
half  a  diiichm  of  either  of  which,  with  an  ounce  of  glycerat  of  starch, 
will  make  a  good  ointment  for  a  gangrenous  wound;  also  F.  117, 127. 
To  the  second  class  belong  Condy's  excellent  Di:»infecting  Fluid,  the 
permanganate  of  potass,  and  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  of  soda ;  which 
last  is  much  less  unpleasant  than  the  chloiide  of  lime.  Also  solution 
of  chlorine  (liquor  chlori  of  the  P.  B.).  Under  the  third  head  come 
bags  of  charcoal,  lotions  of  nitrate  of  lead,  F.  116,glycenite  of  bihmuth, 
p.  838,  together  with  fumigation  of  chlonne, nitrous  acid,  and  of  iodine. 
Iodine  is  the  cheapest  and  most  generally  useful.  A  few  grains  may 
be  put  into  pill  boxes  with  iieiforated  lids,  which  should  be  ])laced  in 
different  parts  of  the  waix),  as  recommended  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  ; 
or  a  cheap  tincture  of  ^  oz.  iodine  to  Oss.  of  methylated  spint  may  be 
used.  Fumigations  also  of  vinegar,  pastiles,  ca&carilla  bark,  &c.,  have 
their  uses,  as  they  evolve  tarry  matters,  which  purify  the  air.  A  very 
pure  carbolic  acid  is  made  by  Mr.  liew,  chemist,  of  282,  Kegcnt  Street. 

204.  Chlorate  of  Potass, 

This  salt  has  been  recommended  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  six 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  it  was  supposed  to  pan  with  in  the  blood 
and  be  conveited  into  chloride.  This  hypothesis  is  quite  unproved  and 
very  improbable ;  still  the  fact  remains,  as  first  propounded  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  that  it  forms  a  useful  local  and  general  remedy  in  cachectic  ulcers  of 
the  mouth  and  thi-oat.  It  may  be  used  as  a  lotion  in  the  proportion 
of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine  and  three  ounces  of  water. 
It  may  also  be  made  into  lozenges  or  tablets  {Parrish).  As  an  internal 
remedy  the  dose  is  10  to  30  grains  in  solution.  Or  a  mixture  may  be 
made  of  two  drachms  chlorate  of  potass,  half  a  drachm  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  three  of  syrup,  and  six  ounces  of  water.  Dose,  a  sixth 
part  every  four  hours.  In  low  putrid  sore  throat,  and  atialogout 
diseases. 

D  3  I 
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205.  Combinations  of  Mercitry  tcith  Tonics. 

R.  Pilula  hyJrargrri  ^Ij. ;  ferri  snlphatis  exsiccnti  Qj. ;  extncti 
opii  gr.  T.  llisce ;  and  divide  in  piluias  xx.  ;  quarum  sumantur  dux 
hora  domni  et  una  man«. — Bumstead, 

R.  Hydrargyri  cum  cret&  ^'j*!  ^l^iiue  disnlphatis  3lj*;  manoc 
quantum  satis  eat  ut  fiat  roassa  in  piluias  xx.  dividenda. — JtM. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  vith  Cod  Liter  OH. 

R.  Hrdrai^yri  corrosiri  sublimati  ptuium ;  aetheiia  sulphurid  591. ; 
solve,  and  adde  olei  Jccoris  Aselli  tjiij. 

T>osis,  3ij.,  ter  die.     Ibid,     TIte  bottle  must  be  kept  closely  corked, 

206.  Ether  and  Ctmphorfor  Inhalition. 
R.  Camphorae  3J. ;  setheris  Jss.  ;  Misce.     A  fem  drops  to  be  inhaltd 
from   a   handkerdnef  in  violent  nervo'ts  headiche,  neuralgia^  colic, 
uterine  spastns  ditring  pregnancy,  dysmenoiThcea,  ^c. 

207.  Other  Antisyphilitic,  Antistrufnous,  and  Absorb^adent 
JRemcdies, 

Certain  remeilies  which  seem  to  have  the  power  of  causing 
atrophy  of  morbid  cell-growth,  are  of  use  alike  in  chronic  inflaronM- 
tlon,  thickening,  chi-onic  rheumatism,  some  ulcers,  scrofula,  and  some 
tumours,  especially  of  bone  and  fibrous  tissue.  They  are,  1st,  mer' 
cury,  F.  63,  66,  87,  &c. ;  2,  liquor  potassae  ;  3,  certain  salts  of  potass 
and  soda^  as  the  chlorate ;  4,  certain  salts  of  ammonui,  as  the  carh>- 
nate,  chloride,  and  nitrate  (see  pp.  41,  42,  and  F.  197) ;  5,  coropounds 
of  iodine,  F,  94,  &c. ;  6,  the  analogous  compounds  of  bromine  ;  7,  cer- 
tain other  metals,  as  gold  and  platinum.  The  writer  advises  that  ia 
obstinate  syphilis,  in  nervous  diseases,  epilepjty,  &c  (see  p.  214). 
tumours,  &c.,  these  remedies  be  given  perseveringly  in  alteiiiation  or 
conjunction,  with  some  nutrient  or  tonic.  Thus,  f^of  n  grain  of  the 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  in  a  pill  (with  a  glass  of  sarsaparilla)  thrie« 
daily ; — or  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  half  a  drachm  of  bromide, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  chlonde  of  ammonium,  to  a  wiDe-bottl«  of  dis- 
tilled water,  which  the  patient  should  take  in  a  week  in  divided  doMS. 
Seavceed  and  its  ashes  should  be  used ;  and  later  be  eaten  as  a  vtgf^ 
table  at  table. 

208.  LUhia, 

This  is  a  good  remedy  for  gouty  persons,  to  carry  off  lithic  acid  in 
solution.  The  best  foi-m  is  Savory  and  Moore's  ••  granulating  effer^ 
rescing  carbonate,"  in  bottles  at  one  shilling  per  ounce,  combined  with 
other  ingredients  that  make  a  palatable  effeiTesdng  drink  at  meals. 
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AiUH>MKy,  affections  of,  532 

.,         guiiBhot  iujurie*  of,  153 
AlkM-eM,  acute,  53 

„        after  wounds,  137 

M        alveolar.  499 

. ,       behind  Btemum,  531 

of  abdominal  parieies,  543 
of  tbe  orbit,  449 
„        in  bone,  244 

in  ttie  brain,  377 
in  the  cbe«t,  528 
„       chronic,  57 
„       neoondary.  64 
difTuiied.  66 
llUc,  3H5 
in  JoinU,  293 
in  icidney,  637 
lumbar,  384 
of  pruatate,  623 
„        psioaa,  385 

„       psoas,  diiignoais  of,  firum  ber- 
nia,  541, 
near  rectum,  697 
Ncrofuloua,  96 
in  teatis,  667 
urinary.  619 
Acids,  injuries  from,  167 
Acupuncture,  731 
Acupressure,  330,  770 
Ailh(»ion,  48 
Air  in  veins,  706 
AlbuK«>,  410 

Allcali.4,  injuries  from,  168 
Alliirion's  operation,  660 
Amaurosis,  441 
Amputation  for  fracture,  257 
„  for  gangrene,  «i7 

„  for  gutiahot  wounds,  155 

lor  diseased  Joinu.  301 
„  primary  or  »ccondary,  146, 

165 
Amputations  described,  770 
Aintiissat'ti  operution,  649 
Aiii-hylosis,  3U2 
Ancyiublepbaron,  399 


Aneurysm,  341 

„         by  anastomosis,  351 
„         diffutted,  337 
M         dissecting,  341 

false,  336 
„         in  bone,  248 
„         traumatic,  338 
„  variitise,  339 

Ankles,  wealc,  69M 
Antimony,  chloride  of,  168 
Antrum,  dineuses  uf,  479 
Anus,  artiticial,  546 
»  ,.        as  a  remedy  for  imper- 

forate uuus,  549 
,.     diseases  of,  588 
Aquo-capsu  litis,  415 
Arcus  senilis,  413 
Areolar  tissue  (^ce  CeUular) 
Arsenic,  injuries  from,  168 
„        as  a  caustic,  81 
M       for  onycliia.  701 
Arteries,  wounds  of.  328 

„        inflomuiation  of,  340 
„        laceration  of,  by  fracture,  257 
„       operations  fur  tying,  741 
Arteriotoniy,  72« 

Artery,  intercostal,  wounds  of.  530 
„      pulaiar,  woun<is  of,  335,  755 
„      aoria,  760 
„      axilLry,  749 
„      brachial.  751 
„      caroUd.  741 
n      carotid  internal,  745 
M      Bubclayian,  747 
„      dorsal  of  the  foot,  768 
„      facial,  7 15 
„      femoral.  760 
H      gluta^al,  760 
„      iliac,  756 
„      lingxud,  745 
„      plantar,  768 
„      radial.  753 
„      tibial  anterior,  767 
„      tibial  posterior,  763 
„      ulnar,  754 
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Arterj,  innomlnata.  7tS 

«      peroneaU  766 

,.      profanda,  333 

„      popUteaU  763 

,.      iciaUc«  760 
Arihritii.  rheooiatic  293 
AM:itn.532 
Asthenopia,  439 
AtmU  ani.  5S8 

,.       iridls,418 
Atrophy,  17 
Atropia.  418 

Balanitis,  195 
Bandages,  734 

^        ftir  ankle.  72 

loar- tailed,  259,  2U0 
clavicle,  261 
„        niany*tailf>d.  296 
„         starched,  253 
stellate,  260 

gyp«um  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
251 
Bathing,  rules  for.  94 
Bees,  sting  of.  16tf 
HlcepR,  tendi»n,  ruptare  ot,  315 
Red-M>re8.  88 
Bladder,  diseases  of.  628 

,.       puncture  of  by  rectum.  608 

>f         bj     perineum,    616, 
62U 
above  pubes.  608 
^  wounds  of.  64-4 

Blennorrhoea,  194.  6v2 
BliKMi.  biitTod  and  CMpp»"d.  29 

transfiihlon  of,  730 
Bloodletting  for  Inflammation,  39 

„  operatiim  of,  727 

Roils,  228 

Bone,  atrophy  of.  2a<< 
„     dlsen^  of,  236 
,.     venereal  dis(>ases  of,  212 
„     inflammation  of.  241 
„     lumouiT*  of,  2*8 
Bougie,  nrethra,  6I0 
„        rectum,  601 
Bowels,  wounds  of.  644 

inflammation  o'.  545 
„        ruptuixs  of.  by  blows,  5<2 
„        obstruction  of,  546,  557,  56( 
Brachial  artery,  751 
Brain,  compression  of,  371,  373,  377 
„      concUJibion  of,  368 
„      inflammation  of,  377 
„      softening  of,  378 
„      wounds  i»f.  37B 
Bntfdor'H  operation,  348 
Breastt.  di»ea.4es  of.  6S3 

,.      extirpation  of,  690 
Bronchooeio,  521 
Bruw  ague  Vi%  I 


'  Bmlsea.  131 

Bubo.  207 

Bubonocele.  6«6 
I  BunfoQ.  699 
I  Boms,  160 

:  Bursa*,  alTectloDS  of,  S33 
I  Botcher's  saw,  772 
I         „       ftvctnre  box,  8M 

'  Oalcnliu,  lacteal  642 
I        .        videStone 
•  Callus,  250 
Oancer,  II4 

„      chiinney<^weepen'.  110,673 
I        M      hsematoid.  118 

„      melanic,  II Y 
'        „      osteoid,  119 

„      epithelial.  110 
I       „      gelaUntftimi.  118 
„      hard.  116 
soft.  115 
diagnosis  of,  136 
of  breast,  6S8 
of  bladder,  632 
of  bone,  249 
of  brain,  381 
of  eya  449 
of  jaw,  481 
of  lip,  471 
ofn(K(e,478 
of  orbit.  450 
of  penis.  663 
of  scrotum,  673 
of  nkin,  228 
of  spine.  388 
of  tongue,  491 
viUoos,  1 19 
of  rectum,  602 
of  pudenda,  68S 
Oancroid,  110 
Cancrum  oris,  473 
Cannon  balls,  spent*  138 
Carbuncle,  229 
Oircinoma,  tide  Caiieer. 
Caries,  articular.  29T 
,.      of  bone,  247 
„      of  U'mporal  bone,  461 
„      of  vertebnc,  383 
Cartilage,  nlcermtion  of.  297 
CartiUge*,  loose,  in  >>lnta.  395 
„      In  bUfMe,  235 
„      in  tunica  Tiglna]i«,6C» 
Castor  oil.  812 
Castration.  673 
Cataract,  421 

capsular.  423.  438 
ot>eration  for.  424 
„        in  infants,  428 

dlagnoak  from  aBuuzraiis.  43>. 
442 
Catarrbns  vesica,  630 
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Caiheter,  male,  64»3 

female,  681 
CaodUos,  7b,  81,  167 
Caugtlc  for  Ciinoer.  123 
Cautery,  actual,  732 

galvanic,  732 
Cellular  pathology,  20 

..     tlHsue,  suppuration  in,  53 
..         „      diffuM  inflammation  of, 
66 
..      diseases  and  tumours  of, 
225 
»  .,      ulcer  of,  80 

M     around    Joints,   Inflam- 
^    .  mation  of,  300 

Chalk-stone,  233 
Ciiancre.  2o3 

diagnosis  of,  205 
Charbon,  79 

Cheilo-plastic  oporatiou$,  474 
Chelojd  tumours,  227 
Chemosiii,  405 
Chest,  wounds  and  affections  of,  627 

gun  shot  injuries  of,  150 
Chigoe,  172 
Chilblains,  1C7 
Chlorodyne,  p19 
Chloroform,  705 
Chonlee,  195,  199 
Cholesterlne,  633 
Choroid,  diseases  of,  433,  437,  438 
Cicatrices  from  bums.  163 

nerves  implicated  in,  364,  795 
irritable,  '9b 
,.       tumours  of,  226, 227 
Cicatrization.  49 
Cinchonism,  811 
Circumcision,  662 
Clrsocele,  671 

Clavicle.  extlrpaUon  of,  248 
(Uove  hitch,  313 
Club-foot,  691 
CM)Ccyx.  neuralgia  of,  797 
CoBCum,  alMcess  of,  651 
Cold,  effecttf  of,  165 

»    as  an  anaesthetic,  723 
Collo<lion.  134 
Colloid  disease,  118 
Compre»*ion  of  brain,  372 
Coiicuiwion  of  brain,  36M 
„         of  A-plne,  388 
„         of  retina.  393 
Condyloma.  21 1 
Conui^nital  malformation,  15 
Conjfestion,  19 
Conjunctiva,  disea.«e8  of,  403 

granular,  405, 408 
Contusion,  131 
Convulsions,  14 
Corectomia,  420 
Coredialysls,  420 


Coretomfa.  419 
Cornea,  diseases  of,  409 

.,      conical,  413 
Corns.  226 

Corroding  ulcer,  81, 110 
of  the  face,  473 
M        of  the  (esophagus,  506 
„        of  vulva,  683 
Corrosive  sublimate,  830 
Couching.  426 

Crystalline  lens,  diseases  of,  421 
^      M  „     displacement  of,  394 

Cupping,  729 
Cystic  disease  of  testis,  672 

,.      of  breast,  688 
Cysticercus.  173,  415 
Cyptltls,  clstirrhoea,  630 
Cysts,  108 

„    on  the  iris,  419 
Deformity  of  llmba,  691 
„         ofbpine,  381 
Degeneration,  fatty,  17 
,.  senile,  18 

Delirium  traumaticum,  3 
Derbyshire  neck,  521 
Diplopia,  441 
I>islucation8,  309 

iHsIocation  from  disease,  298,  306 
Dissection  wounds,  174 
Dtstlchiasis,  396 
Drainage  tubes.  59 
Dropsy,  acute,  45 

„       of  abdomen,  532 
»       of  antrum. -I  St 
H       of  chest,  527 
.,       of  pericardium,  529 
„        ovarian,  634 

gangrene,  from,  67 
Drowning,  519 

Dura-mater,  inflammation  of,  from 
otitis,  458,  377 
.,  wounds  of;  376 

Earache,  455, 458 

Vat,  affections  of,  463 

Fcchymosis,  131 

P^chinoooccus,  172 

Ecraseur,  727 

Ecthyma,  211 

Ectropion,  398 

Eczema  mercuriale,  217 

Eczema  of  the  ear.  457 

Elbow-Joint,  excision  of,  797 

Electricity,  733 

Elrpbantiatijs,  125,  664,  683 

I-lmtwlism,  340 

Emphysema,  from  broken  rib,  271, 627 

F^pyema,  628 

Encanthis,  451 

Enchondroma,  106,  128 

Entozoa,  172 
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Entropion,  387 
ISplpbora.  400 
Kpl«p«dU8,  633 
Kphiuxt*,  47ft 
i^tbelloma,  110 

of  bladder.  633 
„  of  Uoyox,  S16 

of  lip.  471 
^  ofpento.633 

.,  of  Bcrotiim.  673 

.,  of  tongue.  491 

.,  of  uMophasuB,  50ft 

Rpall«,  ftOO 

Erethbmos  mercarialls,  217 
l-hrTtfipelu.  60 
Etfthiom^ne.  682 

Kiber.  inhaUtion  of,  708,  722,  8ft0 
KiutachlAn  tube.  464 
Kzcition  of  Joints,  796 
Exoorlatton,  natare  of,  69 
lixfoliatlon  of  bone,  24ft 
ExosU»is,237 

of  toe.  702 
KxadaUon.  20 
Jiore.  atftK^iiuns  of,  391 

M    ii\Juricti  of,  393 
Eyebiill.  Iiiflomniatiou  of,  393 
.,       protrusion  uf.  449,  623 
„       extirpation  of,  4ft  I 
.,       cancer  of,  4ftO 
„       melanosis  of.  4ftl 
N       rupture  of.  394 
Eyes,  artiflcial,  452 
Eyelid^  di!i«a!(e«  of.  395 

,.        operation  for  cloiing.  452 
„      .  woundu  of,  393 
E^]r^>tow.  wounds  of,  393 

Face,  affections  of,  467 

n     gunshot  injuries  uf,  147 
Fsrcjr.  184 

Kascie.  disea>^  of,  230.  699 
Kaity  degeneration,  17 
Fever,  hectic,  56 
M      sympiomatic.  28 
M      traumatic  inflammatory,  28 
«      intermittent.  56 
Klbrine,  48 
Fibro-plastic  cells.  24 

,.  tumours.  103,  129 

Fingers,  contracted,  700 

.,        webbed.  7uO 
Fistula.  75 

„       in  ano.  597 
„       fa>cal.  546 
,.       liicbrymal.  401 
„       in  perinieo,  619 
„       recio*vaginai,  680 
,.        Ml  I  vary,  467 
M       vesica- vaginal.  677 
ForGep6,ariety,n« 
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I  Ftirrepa.  baU-dofc  726 
!        ,        lion,  4»3 
I        »        lung  necked,  246 
I        «        litbotomy,  653 

«        urethra,  622,  623 
I        •#        poiypoa.  4ft6 

«        tootb,  425 
!        «       forexdaloocrplleB,5»4 
Fracture,  3ft0 

,.         compound,  257 
M        noo-uufoo  of,  SSS 

ot  skulU  373 
M        of  apine,  3^8 
M         ol  hyoid  boue,  518 
.        gunahot,  Iftft 
Frost-bite.  165 
Fumigation,  mecnrial,  3tS 
Fimgus  medullarla,lueinatudea^  117, 11* 

Gall-bladder,  wounds  oC  &44 

(ialvaiiic  cautery,  732 

Galvanism.  733 

G.tlvano-pnncture,  734 

GanKliou,  233 

Gangrvne,  83 

M         ftun  embolLan.  340 
i         «         fromoold,  166 
I         „         from  Wound  of  artery,  257 

h.«piUl.  76 
I         N         fromuedema,  87 
I         „         from  pra»urc>,  i»8 
i  „  (4'nilr,  88 

I         M         ^hite.  of  hkiu,  89 
'  Gastrotomy.  547,  551 

GeiiitaLs,  male  aflecticns  of,  662 
,.       female,  676 

Glanders,  )84 

(ilands.  nde  Lormphatica 

Glandular  tumours,  107 

Glaucoma,  429 

Gleet,  199 

Glottis,  scalds  of.  M 9 
.,      foreign  bodies  in,  509 

Gluteal  artery,  760 

Glyc-erlne.  8J8 

Goitre,  5'il 

„      a^rienne,  52S 

Gonorrbcea,  194 

(ionorrhopal  rheumatism.  195,  aoo 

Gonorrhaeai  ovaratis,  2ul 

Gouge  fur  boue,  246 
'  Gour.  44 
;  Granular  cells.  53 
i  (tranulation,  49 
I  Gravel.  638 

(tuinea-worm,  172 
;  Gum-loll.  499 

Gnus.  afTectiona  of,  499 
..     lancing.  492 

GuQ-shot  wounds.  138 
I        ,.        fracture,  iftft 
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Ilfematocele.  670 
HsiDAturiit.  633.  637 
Hemorrhage,  aciive,  47 
„  passive,  37 

M  from   wounds  of   artery, 

328 
.,  from  wound  of  vein,  357 

„  from  bladder,  637 

„  from  kidneys,  633 

„  from  urethra,  621 

„  from  nose,  476 

„  from  rectum,  595 

after  extracting  teeth,  498 
„  8ea)ndary,  from  wound  of 

artery,  336 
„  secondary,  from  gan-sbot 

wound,  146 
„  intermHliary,  146 

Iltemorrhagic  diathesis,  339 
Il.-eniorrhoids,  590 
JIa'mothorax,  528 
Hanging,  519 
Hare-ll|>,  469 

„  pins.  134 

Head,  Riin-shot  wounds  of,  147 

„      InJurieH  of,  367 
Heart,  w<»unds  of,  531 
Hectic.  56 
Homicrania,  365 
H«*miopi»i,  441 
Hernia,  551 

„      bronchalis,  525 
„      cerebri,  376 
M      conirenital,  567 

corneip,  413 
„      crural,  580 
»      diaphragmatic,  687 
„      encysted,  567 
»      fi'moral,  580 
.      intaniilLs,  567 
„      inguinal,  566 

irrc'duclble,  556 
„      lM:hi«tic,  587 
„      obturator,  5«6 
a      omental,  553 
M      pudendal,  586 
perinatal,  586 
re«luclble,  653 
strangulated,  557 
„      thyroid,  6m6 
„      umbilical,  584 
„      vaginal,  586 
ventral,  585 
Herpes  preputialis,  206 
Hlanp,  3 

^iip-joint,  disease.  304 
„         dislocation,  319 

excittion  of  306,  800 
Hordeolum,  h95 
Hospital  gangrene,  76 
Housemaid's  knee,  234 


I  Hydatid  disease  of  breast,  685 

„      of  testk'le,  672 
I  Hydatids.  172,  249 
I  Hydrarg>'ria.  217 

Hydrarthu«,  291 

Hydrocele,  668 

„         diagnosis  from  hernia,  563 

Hydrophobia,  177 

Hydrophthalmia,  440 

Hydrops  fiericardii,  529 

Hydrorachitis,  385 

Hydrothorax,  5V8 

Hymen,  imperforate,  682 

Hypersemia,  18 

Hyperlnosis,  30 

Hypino.Nl8,  30 

Hypermetropla,  446 

Hypertrophy,  16 

Hypochondi^asis,  13 

Hy|M>8padias,  664 

Hysteria,  11 

Hysterical  neuralgia,  11 
„  tetanus,  11 

Impotence,  674 

InclHiuns.  703 

inflammation,  26 

„  aaite,  37 

„  adhesive,  48 

M  chronic.  42 

M  dllTused,  66 

N  erysipelatous,  60 

gouty.  4 1 
„  modified,  44 

„  ced?matous,  46 

M  rheumatic,  44 

H  scrofulous,  90 

„  theory  of,  36 

Inhaler,  502 

Injections  tor  gonorrhoea,  1 98,  836 
of  bladder,  631 

Innominata,  aneurysm  of,  746 

Inoculation  of  chancre,  201,  224 

Insects,  poisons  of,  169 

intra*uterine  di:»ease,  15 

Intussusception  of  bowels,  647,  664 

iridlesis,  413,  420 

Iridectomy,  430 

Iris,  prolapse  of,  395 
„  diseases  of,  415 
„    excision  of,  420 

Iron,  preparations  of,  812 

Issues,  731 

Jaw.  dosnre  of,  489 
M    necrosis  of.  488 
„    lower,  tumours  of,  487 
„    upper,  tnmours  of,  481 
Joints.  dtsea<ies  of,  289 
„      excision  of,  796 
„      false,  255 
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Jotnto,  nearalgia  ot,  308 
«      wooDd*  of,  308 

KMDCjft,  (llVA«t»  of,  632 
voiiTt"!*  of,  644 
Knee-joint*  dtieose  of,  269.  290.  291 
„  exdiion  of,  801 

l*ibl*pu.K...x..  uJ]     ;   .  .    of,  682 
Ijiihr^TiiaL  «pjArj»tits,  «JlecUoiis  of,  400 

liArynx.  foreign  bodies  in,  509 
,^        TfticffwftJ  dlaem-'MC'  of,  212 

Ia^h  I. -1.1.'  -.   i'l 

Jifrucumu.  410 

UisamaiUt,  nJl^limii  ftf,  232,  29C 
Ujptsri,  efftcu  of,  s-i^j 

Upom*.  loo 

LStlitc  urfil,  ^j%  042 
LiU)ol78U,  646 
Lithotomy,  652 

lateral,  652 

bl-Uiteral,  659 
H  AIUirtoD'ii  operation,  660 

Wood's,  66U 
,.  n^ito-veaical,  661 

htgh.  661 
LUhutriij,  €46 
Liver,  wouiKl)iof,£ii 
tiUiig«  wotmilB  oT^  6a0 
Lupiti,  6L.  no,  4ti 
LuvdUa,  447 
Ljmpfa,  24.  48 

LjniljUaEk  glandi^  nrrofulouii,  9; 
J^TmpliutlQ^  aO^tiuai  ot,  235 

Viicula  Lutoi,  ila 
MaLrumintion,  is 

MallgUAJ]  t  *lt5e4¥<%  98 

n  pqitqU^  "9 

UdjtfliA,  iiipi^rlDTf  tuinonrs  of,  481 

Mn\an.i^\\i    I  ]  '^ 

Momt>rana  tympani,  453,  458 
«  TCU17  In  ByphiUa.  214 
III  cffocia  of,  216 
bichloride  of.  168,  218,  850 
--  '•         In  inflammation,  41 
M'^sonteric  disoaHc,  97 
Mosnierium,  724 
Moles,  208 


MoUitles  oscinin,  240 

MttTtiacsikKj.  fnd«  Qansreoe,  82 

JCocui,  tTlatioa  of,  1^  |iaa,  62 

Mqkm  TOlltuitef^  44  L 

Mnacki^  ^JTccifHi^  «r.  m 

Miud^  paerttiun  litlbuBBHtloa  of,  Tl 

Miislcdt-balls.  connse  d:^  14d 

>Iyc^?t(iDia»  ]t4 

IVIytrluid  tBDUDIlT,  103 

Mytlrlasls,  41^ 

M  ^i>cfpha]oa,  411 

MjupljL,  446 

MyL4b>,  418       ^ 

NieTOS  350 

NaiL^  ulcers  near,  701 

Nebula,  410 

Neck,  affections  of.  520 

„     scrofulous  alMce«e«  tn,  96 

H     tumours  of,  625 
NecTodB,  'Hi 
Kfcdi«^  1^.  61 S 

N«rvea,  aifecEkm*  of,  363 
NfirrouA  pain,  iO 
Ketml(Ela,2v.  3ftS 

hysteric&t.  11, 20 

«         of  bone,  341 

„         of  Joints,  304 

„        of  stumps,  795 
Neuroma,  364 
;■.        -        .  i^^4 

.     ,  JI2,  243 
Noli  me  tangere,  81 
Noma,  676 
Noee,  affecUons  of.  467.  475 

„     venereal  disease  of,  213 
No:strils,  imperforate,  479 
Nyctalopia,  443 

Ochlesis,  60 
(Edema,  45 

glottidis,  515 
scroti,  673 
CEsopbagotomy.  606 
CKsophagus,  idTecUons  of,  503 
Onychia  maligna,  701 
Onyx,  411 
Operations,  703 
Ophthalmoscope,  431 
Ophthahnia,  391 

catarrhal,  403 
M  catarrho-rheumatic  415 

,.  gonorrhoeal,  406 

I  „  purulent,  4o4 

I  „  liieumatic.  414 

'  .  scrofulous,  4U7 

tani.  395 
„  traumatic  392 
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OpUc  Dislc.  433,  434 
Orchitis,  665 
Osteo^^neurysm,  218 
Osteo-garctima,  107 
Otalgia,  462 
Otitis,  458 
Otorrhoea,  455 
Ovarian  dropsy,  532 
Ovariotomy.  534 
Oxalic  acid  diattiesls,  639 

„      stone,  613 
Ozena,  478 

Pain,  nervous,  20 
Palate,  fissure  of,  482 
Palm  of  the  hand,  wonnds  of,  755 
Pannu8,4l0 

Paracentesis  abdominis.  532 
M  capitis,  380 

„  pericardU,  529 

„  tboraclR,  528 

Parapbymosis,  663 
PanuilU?8,  172,400 
Paronychia,  701 
I*arotid,  tnmours  of,  525 
Parulid,  499 

I*atella.  fracture  of,  282 
Pcdiculi  palpebrarum.  400 
Penis,  affections  of,  662 
Pericardium,  dropsy  of,  529 
Perlnaium,  abscess  in,  619 

„  laceration  of,  680 

Perineal  section,  618 
Periosteum,  lnfl:immation  of,  212,  241 
Peritonaeum,  inflammation  of,  545 
IVronaeal  artery,  766 
Pbxigfdtcna,  76 

„  sloughing,  76 

„  venereal,  203 

Pharynx,  affections  of,  503 
Phlebitis,  357 
PhlelK>lites,  362 
PhlegmasiH  dolens,  67 
Phlegmon,  53 
I*hospbtttlc  gravel.  640 
Phosphorus,  disease  from,  488 
Pbymosis,  062 

„         with  chancre,  206 
Pilos.  590 

Pntumothorax,  527 
Poisons  of  healthy  animals,  169 

..     of  diseaseil  animals,  177 

„     mineral  and  vegetable,  167 

„     putrid  or  septic.  174 
Polypus,  477 

„         of  larynx,  517 

„        of  epialottis,  617 

„         nasal. 476 

w         of  ear,  156 

.,         of  rectum,  602 
PoplUeal  artery,  763 

D 


Presbyopia,  445 
Proctald^  190 
Profunda  artery,  332 
Prolapsus  ani,  598 

„         „     internal,  60O 
Prostate,  affections  of,  623 
lYoslration,  1 
Protrusion  of  eyeball,  451 
Pruritus  ani,  602 
Psoriasis  prteputii,  207 
syphilitic,  211 
i'terygitim,  409 
Ptosis,  398 
Pupil,  artificial,  419 
Puriform  fluid,  62 
I*us,51 

„  absorption  of,  56 
I'ustule.  malignant^  79 
Pya?mia,  64 

Quinine.  810 

lUmolIissement,  53 
Kanula,  4Hy 
Kattle»rmke,  171 
Reaction,  2 
Rectum,  aff«'CJions  of,  588 

„        prol.ipsc  of.  598 

„        invagination  of,  600 
Repair,  doctrine  of,  23 
Inspiration,  artificial.  520 
Retention,  s^  Urine 
Retina,  healthy  appearance  of,  433 

„      diseased,  435 
Retinitis,  440 
Rheumatiitm  Konorrhtenl,  195,  200 

of  Joints,  289,293 
Rhlno-plastlc  operation,  467 
Khinorrhufa,  478 
Rickets,  239. 3K2 
RupUi,  syphilitic,  211 

Salivation,  216 
Salter's  swing,  807 
Sarcoma.  103 
S  irsaiMirillA,  95 
Scabbing,  137 
Scilds.  160 

„     of  the  glottis,  519 
Scalp,  wound*  of,  367 
Schuft's  operation,  423 
Sclerotic,  diseases  of,  414 
Scliiieideridn  membrant^,  Inflammation 

of,  478 
Sciatic  artery,  760 
Scirrhus,  see  Cancer 
Scott's  Ointment,  292 
Scrofula,  90 
Scrofulous  diseases  of  bone,  243 

of  eye,  407,  409 
.,        of  Johits,  297 
„       of  lymphatics,  96 
3  K 
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Scrofulous  diseases  of  skin.  96 

of  testide,  667 
Scrolulous  uloera,  96 
Sraoqrstic  disease,  109,  686 
Serpents,  poisons  oC  170 
Serrefines,  726 
Senim,  efftaslou  of,  45 
Seton,  7S3 
Stnbumiis,  447 
Slion  ilgbtk  445 
Sboulder-Jotnt,  excision  ot  799 
Sliver,  nltnue  oC  li^Jartes  frum,  168 
8inii8»76 

SIdn.  dlsetses  of,  325 
H    aeroftUoas  disease  of,  96 
H    tmaoorB  of;  22S 
Skoll,  fiwetnre  of,  373 
SIIW784 
Soake-bltea,  170 
Softening,  63 
Speotadea,  426,  445 
Spennatooele,  671 
SpennatorriKBa,  675 
Sphaoelaa,82 

Sphincter  ani.  division  of,  590,  597 
Spiders,  bite  of,  169 
l^lna  bifida.  386 

„     Tentoea,  300 
Spine,  aifections  of,  381 
t^leen,  wounds  of;  544 
^lint  (Heatli's)  for  ezdaion  of  elbow, 

798 
Splints,  253 
Sprains,  232 
SqnlnUng,  447 
Stithy loma,  oome«,  412 
Iridis,  412 
„  sclerotlcss,  438 

Staphyloraphy.  48 » 
Stimulanta,  8n 
StOQiach,  wonrds  of,  543 
Stomach-pump,  607 
Stone,  642 

„    In  the  kidney,  643 

„    in  bladder,  644 

„    in  prostate,  627 

„    in  urethra,  622 

„    in  woman,  661 
Stricture  of  oesophagus  504 
„       of  rectum,  600 
„        of  urethra,  spasmodic,  605 
H       of  urethra,  permanent,  608 
Struma,  90 

Stumps,  affections  of,  795 
Stricfanine,  815 
StypUcs,  335 

Subcutaneous  henries,  26, 130 
Suppuration,  50 
Sutures,  135 
Symbh^haron,  399 
Synchysis,  438 


Syncope,  1 

Synechia,  418 

Synovial  membrane,  difieasea  of,  3i^ 

Syphilis,  187, 203 

SyphilophobU,  13 

oongvnltal,  S30 
QyphUlsattoii,  2S4 

Tabes  mesenterfca,  07 
Tkllpea.  691 
Tarantula,  bite  of,  109 
Tarras,  excision  of,  808 
Tartar  on  the  teeth,  499 
Taxis,  559 

Teeth,  affections  of,  492 
I'elangeiectasis,  350 
Tendons,  affections  of.  230 
Testis,  diseases  of,  695 
Tetanus,  4 

,,       dironic,  10 

hysterical,  II 
M       infantile,  10 
llunoat,  swabbing,  501 

„     syphilitic  sores  in.  212 
.,      wounds  oC  520 
Thyroid  gland,  afliBctioos  oiC  521 
Tic  doloureux,  365 
Toes,  distortion  of,  699 
„      exostosis  of,  702 
Tongue,  affections  of.  439 
nkention  of;  491 
Tonsils,  affectioiis  of;  501 
Toothache,  493 
Torsion,  334 
Tourniquet,  771 
lYacheotomy,  611 
Transfudon  of  blood,  730 
Trephining,  379 
Trichiasis.  396 
Trismus  infantum,  10 
Trusses,  655, 585 
Tubercle,  pathology  of.  91 

„       mnoous.  211 
Tuberculosis,  90 
Tumours,  98 

of  antrum,  479 
„       of  gums,  500 
of  bone,  248 
.       of  burse,  233 
.,        cariilagiiious,  105 
„       chalk'Stone.  233 

dieloid,  237 
„       of  dcatrloea,  226 
dasdOcatSoD  of,  98 
cysUc,  108 
of  cheeks.  489 
colloid,  106 
„       of  oonjunctira,  409 
,,       of  cranium,  381 
desmoid.  101 
erectile,  360 
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Tmnoun  of  fibro-cellnlar.  102 
„        epithelial,  11 0 

in  eyelids,  399  I 

extirpation  ot  725  I 

fatty,  100  j 

„       flbro-nudeated,  104 

fibro-plastic;  103,  128  I 

M       fibroua,  101 

fibrinous,  104 
„        gelatiniform,  105 
„       glandular,  107 
„       of  larynx,  516 
„        of  neck,  525 
„        of  pbarynx,  505 
„       bomy,  227 

of  iris,  419 
„       of    fiynovial     membrane    in 
Jolntci,  295 

lacteal,  684 

©flips,  471 
„        of  lower  Jaw,  487 
„        of  upper  Jaw,  4S1 

of  lympbatks,  235 
„        •*  malignant,"  99 
,^       of  male  genitals,  672 

of  female  genitals,  681 
„       myeloid,  Hi3 
„        of  nose,  477 
„        osteoid,  119 
„       of  nerves,  364 

of  tbe  orbit,  449 
„        osseous,  107 
„        on  oesophagus,  505 

of  ovary,  534 
„        of  parotid,  525 
„        paiholoKy  of,  98 
„        painful  Aubcutancous,  102 
„        recurrent,  100,  105 
„       warty,  226 
„        vascular,  350 
„        of  rectum,  6u2 

of  bcalp.  381 

of  the  skin,  225 
„        tarsal,  309 

of  throat.  516 
„        of  thyroid  gland,  524 
„        of  tendons,  232 

in  urethra,  622 

vascular,  of  female  urethra, 
6H1 
„        of  veins,  360 
„        general  diagnosis  of,  126 

Ulceration,  pathology  of,  68 
Ulcers,  70 

from  bums,  163 

cancerous,  127 

cancerous,  of  skin,  228 

cancroid,  $1.  110,  226 

corroding.  81 

of  cellular  membrane,  80 


Ulcers,  of  oomea,  411 

,.      of  eyelids,  396 

„      epithelial,  110 

H      fistulous,  75 

„      healthy,  70 

„      indolent,  72 

M      inflamed,  71 

„      IrriUble,  71 

„      on  lips.  471 

„      malignant,  127 

M      menstrual,  80 

„      about  the  nails,  700 

„      of  the  face,  473 

„      of  oesophagus,  505 

„      phagedenic.  76 

„      of  rectum,  590 

M      semi-malignaut,  110,  127 

„      sloughing,  76 

„      scrofulous,  96 

„      serpiginous,  80, 203 

„      on  tongue,  491 

„      varicose,  75 

„      venereal,  201 

„      weak,  72 
Urano-plastic  operation,  487 
Urethra,  male  affuctions  of,  621 

„        contraction  of  orifice  of,  621 

„        rupture  of,  620 

,.       discharges  from.  194,  622 

„       chancre  in,  223 

,.       female  affections  of.  6H0 
Urethrotome,  615 
Urinary  abscess,  619 
Urine,  albuminous.  633 

„      extravasation  of,  619 

„      incontinence  of,  628 

„      retention  of,  from  stricture,  603, 
I  617 

„  „  from  diseased  pros- 

!  tate,  627 

„  „  fh>m  palsy  of  blad- 

der. 629 

„  „  hysterical,  630 

I      „      sediment  in,  organic,  632 

„  „  inorganic,  638 

„      serous,  633 

,.      suppression  of,  638 
Uvula,  enlargement  of,  502 

Vaccination,  733 

Valgus.  691 

Varicocele,  671 

Varicose  ulcers,  75 

Varix,360 

„      aneurysmal,  339 
I  Varus,  694 

Vegetable  irritants,  168 
I  Vebs,  affections  of,  357 
„    tumours  of,  360 

VensBsecilon,  39,  727 

Venenal  disease,  187 
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VtrtebTK,  diseiaes  of;  381  I 

VIpw,  170  i 

Vitreous  humour,  dIseatiM  of,  434 

M  »       healthy  appearance 

uf,  434 

H  „       dIseaMd  appearance 

0(438 
.,  H       dropsj  of.  4 10 

Warta,235 

Waip«.  itlng  of,  1«9 

WeniH  227  ' 

Whitlow,  701 

Wlnd-contnt4oDiL  139 

Wire  compress,  770 

Wood's  operation  for  hernia,  574 

Wounds,  contused  and  lacerated,  133 

„       gun-shot,  138 
Incised,  133 

„       poisoned,  17 1 


Wounds,  punctured,  133 

M       of  a) domen,  153,543 
„       of  arteries,  338 
of  chest.  150,  537 
of  Joints,  308 
ofsoatp,se7 
of  throat,  530 
of  brain,  148,376 
,        of  veins,  3S7 
„        of  nervei«,  36:i 
of  eyelids,  393 
„       subcutaneous,  130 
.,        tongue,  490 
Wfj-neck,  626 

Xeroi^thalmia,  400 

Zinc,  chloride,  81. 133 
.,    tiulphate  of;  122,  812 
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